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PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION 
Thursday, September 17, 1959 


Pursuant to law the Third Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations con- 
vened in Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, California, at 10:20 
o’clock A. M., Mr. Claude H. Jinkerson, President of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, presiding as temporary chairman. 


While the delegates and guests were assembling they were 
entertained with musical selections by Eddie Harkness and his 
orchestra. 


CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: We have with us this morning to 
give the invocation His Excellency, the Most Reverend Marlin J. 
Guilfoyle, Bishop of San Francisco. Will the delegates kindly rise? 


INVOCATION 


Most Reverend Marlin J. Guilfoyle, Bishop of San Francisco 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 

Lord God, look down upon this assembly of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Teach us a short lesson from each letter of this abbreviation, the 
AFL-CIO. 


Let “A” remind us that God alone is almighty, and man a 
small reflection of His supreme wisdom and goodness. 
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Let “F” spell out freedom, the greatest gift of the Creator to 
man. Without freedom man is a mere cogwheel in the machine of 
the slave state. 


The letter ““L” suggests the word “love.” Goodwill always de- 
termines the course of history more than hate. 


The C.I1.0.: The letter “C” suggests the common good. We pray 
that the superabundant good things of God may be more equi- 
tably distributed among all men. 


“T” begins the word “International.” As the word grows 
smaller it becomes clear that there is no brotherhood of men ex- 
cept under the Fatherhood of God. 


“O” tells us that man is an organism with a spirit, a soul which 
survives the body. 


God, the giver of all good gifts, send down Thy Holy Spirit 
upon the deliberations of this convention. 


This we ask on today’s feast of St. Francis, in the name of 
St. Joseph, the carpenter, through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 


Mr. Paul Walti sang the national anthems of the United 
States and Canada, following which the delegates recited the 
Pledge of Allegiance led by the Color Guard of the San Francisco 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 


CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: Let me thank the Boy Scouts of 
America, Stan Noonan, and the orchestra opening the ceremony, 
giving us our National Anthem and Pledge of Allegiance. 


Our first speaker here this morning with a welcoming address 
to this convention is the Secretary of our San Francisco Labor 
Council, a very able colleague. 


It gives me pleasure to present to you George W. Johns, Sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


GEORGE W. JOHNS 
Secretary, San Francisco Labor Council 


Reverend Clergy, Brother Chairman, President Meany, Secre- 
tary Schnitzler, officers, guests, and delegates to this convention 
of the AFL-CIO: It is again an honored responsibility for me to 
bring the most cordial fraternal greetings to the officers and dele- 
gates to this convention from the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Our local labor movement joins the entire nation in wishing 
this convention the utmost of success in resolving the problems 
you face. One of these problems, of course, is the new labor bill, 
and it would be presumptuous in this welcome for me to comment 
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on this legislation. I would, however, like to make one proposal. 
This bill has been called a reform bill, but after reading this legis- 
lation, particularly Title VII, we all know this is a dishonest label. 
I would therefore like to propose for your consideration a new and 
a honest title, and I propose it be called the “Cheap Labor 
Bill.” 


After analyzing the questionable motives of the legislators 
who adopted it, particularly those from the backward states of this 
nation looking for cheap labor, and with recognition that its basic 
motive is to strike at the heart of one of the great principles of 
organized labor, namely the organizing of the unorganized, it 
seems to me that the title “Cheap Labor Bill” is much more honest 
and appropriate. 


From the Central Labor Council viewpoint 3,000 miles from 
our national capitol we are looking forward to the fight that now 
lies ahead. We realize that in our grass roots effort among our 
rank and file members and among the citizens of our community 
lie our greatest hopes in restoring our labor movement to a posi- 
tion of equality in our economic and social life. 


We also note increasing recognition and responsibilities are 
coming to our Central Labor Unions from our National office, and 
we are eager to meet these challenges. We think our importance 
to the program of our national organization has been proven. 


Let me report to you that in the “Right-to-Work”’ fight of last 
November here 70 percent of the voters in San Francisco voted 
against Proposition 18. This was not accidental. We have 202 
AFL-CIO unions in San Francisco. Our unions made a tremendous 
and all-out effort to carry on this fight. I admit we had the cus- 
tomary slackers which we could ill afford, but the success of our 
effort was indicated when all of the four San Francisco newspapers 
recognized we do have a responsible labor movement here and 
supported us. 


I should like to also report that this spring in the California 
Legislature a determined effort was made to impose another so- 
called reform bill on our local labor movement. Our local unions 
recognized the misleading character of this legislation and the 
hidden motives behind it, and determined to fight for the preser- 
vation of our functions as a free trade union movement. I am 
happy to report to you that each and every one of our seven San 
Francisco legislators opposed this bill and that no San Francisco 
newspaper disagreed with our position, and the bill was defeated. 


I should like to further report that even here in San Francisco, 
a traditionally labor town, we are having real trouble in gaining 
circulation for our labor press. This is undoubtedly one of the 
most important weapons in the grass roots fight we must carry 
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on in the future, yet less than 20 per cent of our local unions 
have availed themselves of this means of communication. 


I should like to also report that we have established a local 
COPE organization in conformance with the national program. 
So far only 52 local unions out of a total of 202 in San Francisco 
have seen fit to participate. Even so, we plan to carry on and to 
invite our congressmen to come before our organizations and ex- 
plain some of their recent votes. 


In conclusion, may I say that, despite the shortcomings I have 
noted and despite the apathy that does exist today in some of our 
local unions, we are eager and anxious to make the good fight and 
render full support to our National office and to all of our Interna- 
tional Unions. We will continue our efforts to organize the 71 
AFL-CIO unions who presently are not affiliated with our Labor 
Council and consequently are not participating in its responsi- 
bilities. 

Our part in the great effort that labor must undoubtedly make 
in the years ahead is clear. We say that you can depend on us, and 
we urge the complete cooperation, participation and unity of the 
labor movement which alone will guarantee us the weapons to 
make this good fight. With such support, particularly from the 
leadership of our International Unions, the all-important line of 
communication from leadership to membership will receive our 
unswerving support. 

Finally, may I once again on behalf of the San Francisco Labor 
Council extend our most warm and cordial welcome to this con- 
vention. 


Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: Thank you, George. Your message 
from the San Francisco Labor Council gives us dignity, and I 
know the welcome we would like to extend to all the delegates who 


are here. 


Our next speaker is known to all of you. He is our very capable 
Secretary of the California Labor Federation. This man has a long 
and distinguished record. I can’t add too much to my introduction 
to that record because he has made it himself. 


I would like to introduce to you my colleague, the Honorable 
C. J. Haggerty, Secretary of the California Federation. 


C. J. HAGGERTY 
Secretary, California Federation of Labor 


Mr. Chairman, your Excellency Bishop Guilfoyle, the Governor, 
Mayor, President Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, officers and dele- 
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gates in attendance at this convention: On behalf of the 1,700,000 
trade unionists in this state I extend to you a warm fraternal 
greeting. 


It’s been my pleasure on several occasions in the past to also 
extend to the trade union movement visiting our state in this city 
those same warm greetings. 


It seems that every time a current body comes to this par- 
ticular city there is a crisis either in the offing or one facing us. 


It is not my intention this morning to go into the details of 
the matters affecting us, because I am sure that is your particular 
obligation, and that is your job that you will handle in the coming 
days ahead. I do want you to know that we are accustomed in 
this state to attack after attack and, as Secretary Johns has 
mentioned to you, it was just a short while ago we went through 
that long hard fight against the so-called “Right-to-Work” meas- 
ure and defeated that measure by about one million votes, the 
same amount of votes, I might say, that the government received 
for a majority. So, we came out pretty even at that time. 


That measure was not one which was quickly and hastily put 
together; but in analyzing it, as this delegation will have to an- 
alyze and evaluate the present problem before you, we shall follow 
at the local and state levels their analysis, their advice, and their 
counsel. I realize that this is a very complicated matter. It is only 
one of the numerous problems the delegation here must handle, 
must resolve on behalf of not just this country but the entire world. 


It has always been a great source of inspiration to me to attend 
these conventions, to listen to the numerous results after careful 
deliberations by the committees and by the delegates, bringing 
forth the sound, sensible, logical answers to many of our problems. 
I am sure we will have the same results at the conclusion of this 
convention. We also have the same good advice, the same pro- 
cedure which we must adopt, and I might say here that it seems 
to me that we will have to do some revising of our usual tech- 
niques and tactics and procedures if we are to meet the present 
onslaught of the non-union and anti-labor employers. 


I have been reading in the columns of the press, particularly 
non-labor press, that this is just the first step, this is just a skir- 
mish, and the battle will take place later, the results will be the 
same. That I will not buy, and will not accept as an analysis of 
our situation at all. 


I realize we do have a job to do; we have had jobs to do since 
the early 1900’s. Our problems have been different, but they have 
had the same intention and the same desire—to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the trade union movement. 
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Here in California we think we have a good movement, alive 
and alert and able to do a job when the time comes. We may have 
to revise our method of communications to our people, and I think 
that goes on a national level. But I am sure that when this con- 
vention has arrived at its conclusion we will have the answers. 


It is a great honor to be here with you this morning and during 
the entire convention. I certainly hope and pray that your delibera- 
tions will be constructive and productive. The best of luck. 


CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: Thank you, Neil. I would like to 
just add this, that this slip on “honorable” was not a slip. With 
your good record in Sacramento, you surely deserve the title. 


We are honored this morning to have with us the Mayor of 
San Francisco. We are thankful he could arrange a very busy 
schedule to be with us. His office is just right across the street. 
He is champing at the bit and wants to go to work. Ladies and 
gentlemen, without further introduction, let me present the Mayor 
of San Francisco, the Honorable George Christopher. 


HONORABLE GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
Mayor of San Francisco 


Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. Bishop Guilfoyle, Mr. 
Meany and Mr. Schnitzler, distinguished officers and members 
of the AFL-CIO: It is quite true I want to go to work and I assure 
you I get no overtime for the amount of hours I put in across the 


street. 


As I look at the great audience and see the Chief of Police, 
I want to let you know, you fellows from out of the city, if you get 
into any trouble during your stay in San Francisco, just tell the 
Chief of Police and he will be happy to let you out when your 


time is up. 


I am happy to welcome all of you to San Francisco. You are 
now in the great State of California, the fastest growing state in 
the union. We are bringing some 500,000 new people to California 


each and every year. 


You are now in the great City of San Francisco. We consider 
it one of the finest union towns in the entire nation. It may interest 
you to know in San Francisco the average factory wage went up to 
a little over $107.00 per week this past year. It may interest you 
to know that San Francisco is the first city on the west coast to 
have a Fair Employment Practices Commission. It may interest 
you to know that here in San Francisco today we have more men 
and women from organized labor in various city commissions 
than ever before in the history of San Francisco. We do this be- 
cause we have found by experience, ladies and gentlemen, that 
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by industry and labor working together we are in a position to 
get more concrete and more definite results. That is why San Fran- 
cisco is a good union town, as the previous speaker has mentioned. 


Whenever we have had a challenge from some quarter, regard- 
less of where that quarter may be, business and labor joined hands 
to defeat these things like Proposition 18 and all other derogatory 
measures pertaining to organized labor here in our great city. 


I have found from personal experience that whenever I have 
needed the cooperation of the organized labor movement in my 
city it has never failed to come our way. 


Only a short time ago there was a little ship down at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf which needed some rehabilitation and construction. 
The unions of San Francisco donated at least 13,000 hours of work 
and approximately $100,000.00 in supplies and services toward 
putting this ship together. It was a real public service indeed. 


In conclusion may I just wish for you, wherever you may come 
from, every happiness and good fortune in the future. Remember 
please, as we all know, that, after all, America was built by free 
labor, with the ability of free men and women to organize and to 
conduct themselves in such a manner as would benefit the organi- 
zation. Less than two centuries ago this great country of ours 
was nothing but desolate wilderness. Today, by virtue of the free 
labor forces throughout the country, we have built the most potent 
and powerful economic and inspirational organization of any na- 
tion in the world. That has come about because you, the free men 
of labor, have been permitted to organize despite the fact that 
once in a while you do have to fight for these rights. Be assured 
that the proper thinking business elements of this country, and 
I believe that they are in the majority, will always join with labor 
in sustaining these rights which are yours for now and for ever- 
more. 


Good luck to you. Congratulations and be assured please, if 
the Mayor of San Francisco can in any way render you any service 
in the City of San Francisco, I should be honored to be called 
upon. Thank you and good luck. 


CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: Thank you, Mayor Christopher, 
for your very cordial greetings and in offering your office in behalf 
of the delegates staying here. 


We have with us this morning, and we would like to introduce 
him to you now, an honored guest. We are very proud here in San 
Francisco of the conduct of our police and fire departments. 


I would like to introduce to you now the Honorable Thomas 
Cahill, Chief of our Police Department. Tom, would you stand up? 


. .. Chief of Police Cahill stood and acknowledged the intro- 
duction. 
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CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: Now, the Honorable William F. 
Murray, Chief of the Fire Department. 


.... Chief of the Fire Department Murray stood and acknow!l- 
edged the introduction. 


CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: Our next speaker has a great 
record in public service. He is the Governor of California. He is a 
friend of organized labor. Last year, when organized labor de- 
feated the “Right-to-Work” measure, this man stood steadfast 
and solid with us and campaigned against it. 


During the recent debates in Congress over the Landrum- 
Griffin Bill he spoke out strongly. He was one governor with you. 
He urged all California representatives to vote down the measure. 


In his freshman term in office as governor he has introduced 
and supported more progressive legislation than any other gov- 
ernor in the history of this great state. We have benefited in 
welfare legislation, unemployment, workmen’s compensation and 
disability insurance, to the highest degree ever. We have a new 
FEP Commission, and we have many other things. 


We haven’t gained all that we wanted in this session of the 
legislature but .with the good help of the governor we made an 
outstanding record and probably the best in the history of the 
state. 

Through his leadership California is going to solve a water 
problem, bringing water from the north to the south. This is a 
most tremendous task, probably the biggest water project that 
was ever taken on in the world. 


It gives me great pleasure, and I am deeply honored, to present 
to you your friend, the Honorable Edmund G. “Pat”? Brown, Gov- 
ernor of the great State of California. 


HONORABLE EDMUND G. BROWN 
Governor of California 


Mr. Chairman, President Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, officers 
of the AFL-CIO, and my good friends of the great American labor 
movement: 

It is a great personal pleasure for me to welcome you to Cali- 
fornia and to my own home town of San Francisco for your Third 
International Convention. 

I congratulate you for the deep sense of responsibility you 
bring to your mission of representing American working men and 


women. I hope you fully enjoy your visit in San Francisco. But 
even more I hope this city and this convention mark in the history 
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of organized labor a new day of determination, of resoluteness, 
on behalf of America’s working people. 


I also hope you get a chance while here to see our choice for 
the next World Series champions. Here I have to be a little bit 
political, and I hope you will pardon me. Either the San Fran- 
cisco Giants or the Los Angeles Dodgers. Privately I will tell you 
who I am for, but this takes on aspects that even you, with all 
your support, could not solve. 


If you have time, I invite you to drop in on us in Sacramento. 
It is only 90 miles north, and we would enjoy showing you an 
administration based on what I call “responsible liberalism.” 


We, the second Democratic administration in 60 years in this 
state, have worked very hard from the time we took over on the 
8th of January of this year. I think that we have accomplished 
much. I am certain that Neil Haggerty and Tommy Pitts, of our 
own state organization, will tell you the problems and the fights 
and the successes that we have had. 


For example, together, not I alone as governor, not the legis- 
lature alone, but with the help of Neil Haggerty and the labor 
people on Sacramento, we raised maximum unemployment insur- 
ance payments to $55 a week; disability insurance and work- 
men’s compensation to $65 a week. We extended unemployment 
insurance benefits to 39 weeks whenever unemployment reaches 
six percent of the labor force. 


I frankly am proud that as a result of our efforts California 
now has the highest unemployment and disability insurance and 
workmen’s compensation benefits in the entire nation. 


We also increased the minimum for old age pensions in this 
state. They didn’t have a very powerful lobby up there in Sacra- 
mento, but they had labor with ‘them, the old folks of our state. 
We have more coming to California every year, and we want 
them out here. We increased the state’s contribution to the blind, 
and the disabled, and the needy. 


We outlawed job discrimination and established a strong 
and effective Fair Employment Practices Commission. We 
banned discrimination in publicly financed housing and public 
accommodations. 


We gave basic new protections to the consumer, and we placed 
on the books a new law curbing abuses in instalment sales. It 
restricts the amount of interest that may be charged and requires 
that all of the terms of an instalment contract be written and 
clear at the time it is signed. 


We also established a Consumer Council in the governor’s 
office. The consumer, until now, has had no real voice in the forum 
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of public opinion or before many of the state agencies and legis- 
lative bodies considering matters which deeply affect the family 
budgets. The Consumer Council—and I intend to appoint within 
the next week a woman to that body—will be that voice of the 
consumer and the family in California. 


Here in California we have worked with every group to accom- 
plish our program. But I like to think, too, that it is an example of 
an administration working with labor for the betterment of all 


the people. 


We also undertook to assure the basic and rapid growth of our 
economy, probably America’s most critical long-term problem in 
relation to Russian advances and our own population boom. For 
this state I have established a new Office of Economic Develop- 
ment to attract new industries, new payrolls, new jobs for 


California. 


Even more fundamental, we obtained legislative approval for 
this task, this last spring, for a billion seven hundred fifty million 
dollar bond issue for submission to the people of this state next 
year. It will provide for the greatest single water development 


program in the history of the world. 


We plan to build a new man-made river in California with 
aqueducts that will reach a distance equal to that from New York 
to the Mississippi River. The project will provide tens of thousands 
of new jobs. And it will add billions of dollars of increased 
prosperity to the total economy of this state. 


In reporting to you on California I must also note that we 
undertook programs in which we were not always successful. I was 
unsuccessful in getting a state minimum wage law. I was unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining a clarification of California’s Jurisdictional 
Strike Act, and a Fair Labor Standards Act. 


We accomplished many of our objectives. But there are many 
more on which we are still at work. I cite this record not to come 
to you boastfully, but to indicate that this host state to this great 
convention has basic goals that are common to each and every one 
of you from whatever state you may come. Our victory at the polls 
in California last year was not just a triumph against so-called 
“Right-to-Work” advocates. More important, ours was a triumph 
for real economic and social progress for all our people of this state 
—what I am pleased to call genuine bread and butter progress. 


But there still lie ahead many problems which you in the 
private economy and we in government must meet hand in hand. 


For example, I have just started an investigation here in 
California into the effect of automation and mechanization on 


employment in our state. 
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It is time we determine the proper role government must play 
for the men and women displaced by the great technical advances 
of our day. 


We already have seen peak employment in California’s cotton 
harvest drop from 120,000 a day to 60,000 a day. One brewery 
eliminated its swing and graveyard shifts. Employment has de- 
clined in the laundry and petroleum industries. All of this has been 
caused by automatic equipment. 


We certainly do not want to slow down or impede progress in 
finding new and better ways to do our work. 


But we must make the transition for our working people as 
painless as we can, while making it produce maximum benefit for 
the community as a whole. 


As one means of accomplishing this, California amended its 
unemployment insurance code this year to permit benefits for a 
worker who has been unemployed for an extended period and who 
is taking retraining courses. 


Furthermore, the worker may not be disqualified from receiv- 
ing benefits if he refuses to take available employment at any time 
prior to finishing his retraining. 


These, I think, are significant steps toward making our state 
government more responsive to the needs and desires of our people. 


Still another major study was launched here this spring into 
the employment and retirement problems of older workers. 


Too many retirement plans seem to militate against employ- 
ment of older persons simply because employers must pay more to 
fund pensions for older persons with shorter potential work spans. 


There is some evidence in still other cases that workers who 
have won valuable private pension and other benefits give up much 
of their potential mobility in the labor market in order to keep what 
they already have. 


No matter how much more desirable a different job may be in 
other ways, such workers hesitate to give up retirement and 
severance benefits built up over long periods of time. 


These are the kinds of problems with which I believe labor, 
industry and government must be more concerned in the years 
ahead. 


We at the state level are moving to meet these needs. I do not 
believe it is too demanding to ask the same of the Federal govern- 
ment in Washington. 


I frankly think labor, as well as the rest of the American public, 
has a long and legitimate list of grievances against recent events 
in Washington. 
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It’s time the full facts were told on how labor reform legislation 
was exploited to enact new economic weapons against organized 


labor. 


I have long supported legislation to provide standards as to the 
internal conduct of unions. I have been convinced this step would 
clear the public air and protect rank and file members. 


This year, however, legitimate objectives in the labor field were 
perverted. Extremists in Congress took control. 


The whole shabby history of that needs to be put on the record 
in the months ahead. And you here at this convention have the 


primary responsibility to undertake that. 


The Hoffas must go. But so must those who have used labor 
reform unfairly to interfere with matters which should be left to 
free and private negotiations between labor and management. 


I blame not only the Administration in Washington. The hard 
core job was done by a conservative coalition working through a 
few personal roadblocks to any public progress in this country. 
And I cite as Exhibit No. 1 Congressman Howard Smith, Chairman 
of the powerful Rules Committee in the House of Representatives. 


An even more basic grievance for attention by all of us here 
is the ever more rigid illiberality of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion in basic economic and social fields. It becomes increasingly 
apparent that the present Administration is the architect of an 
anti-inflation campaign that is turning out to be only a banker’s 
binge. 

Individual home buyers, people in debt, businesses in need of 
capital for expansion; state and local government—and state and 
local government is facing terrific problems of a growing popu- 
lation—all of these are being squeezed because the National Ad- 
ministration is willing to fight inflation only by paying bankers 
higher interest rates. 


I think it is again time, as President Franklin Roosevelt once 
said, to drive the money changers from the temple and from the 
seats of government. And I think that labor, with its profound 
stake in the prosperity and well-being of this nation, has a prime 
responsibility to help bring that about next year. 


Instead of less political action, I urge more in the coming years 
by organized labor. I urge it not only in the community at large but 
especially within your own ranks. 

Many of your members—and many potential members still 
awaiting the benefits of organization—have grown up with no 
knowledge of the struggle and sweat and blood inherent in the 
making of the American labor movement. 
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Very little has been done about fundamental attitudes. As a 
result a whole generation has come along which simply accepts 
good wages and working conditions as being due them without the 
necessity for struggle. 


I am as concerned with the future as you are, and I suggest to 
you that a little of the fervor and spirit and the flair of unionism 
of yesterday would be most useful today. 


Just as I’m not worried in the slightest degree about labor par- 
ticipation in politics, I do not believe that the economic strength of 
unions is a danger to our society. 


There has been talk about big business and big labor as if they 
were two forces, equal and alike. But you are fundamentally dif- 
ferent, and I rejoice in that difference. Unions are not a business, 
and they cannot be conducted as a business. 


Never forget that you represent people, not investments, not 
profits, not dividends. If you do, you will set a moral example for 
all society. 


You will assert, with firmness, your right to represent your 
members’ interests and still keep before you the need to advance 
only those geals which are good for all our people. 


You may have to struggle with unscrupulous employers who 
want a return to the day when the worker lived in fear of his boss. 


You may sometimes have to struggle with black sheep within 
your own ranks. 


You may sometimes have to struggle with venal government 
officials who toady to big government and special interests. 


But the promise of our common future far surpasses any 
peril. I have no doubt that you have both the talent and the will 
- ~~’ the challenges that confront us now and in the period 
ahead. 


I give you every best wish for a successful convention, in the 
sincere belief that what you do here will bring honor and glory 
to the labor movement and all of the people of this great country, 
and lasting benefit to all mankind. Thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: Thank you, Governor Brown for 
being with us. I know the delegates by their response to your mes- 
sage have expressed their appreciation. 


We have, ladies and gentlemen, as our next speaker, a man 
well known to all of you. He is a colleague with a dedicated and 
distinguished record in the trade union movement. He served as 
President and Secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council and 
also President of the California State Federation of Labor. 
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We are proud of this Congressman of the 5th District. You 
know the stature of this man and you know the heart of this man. 


We are always pleased when he can find time to be with us, 
and that is quite often. He still guides and helps the labor move- 
ment in San Francisco to the best of his ability. 


Delegates and guests, it gives me great pleasure and it is an 
honor to present to you the Congressman from the 5th District 
of California, the Honorable John F. Shelley. 


HONORABLE JOHN F. SHELLEY 
Congressman, 5th District, San Francisco 


Brother Jinkerson, President Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, 
brothers and sisters of the trade union movement—I still pay 
my dues, too—it gives me a great deal of pleasure to be here this 
morning and to have been invited here by my old organization, 
the San Francisco Council over which I presided as President for 
some 13 years and later as its Secretary. 


As I sat here this morning, my mind went back to about 12 
years ago to the time when I was chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee for the Convention in 1947. At that time the great 
discussion was what had happened just a few months before in 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. One of the sad recollections 
I have of that convention was sitting right next to where George 
Johns is sitting now when Judge Padway was making his legal 
report and analysis of the bill, when he was suddenly stricken, 
and it was my responsibility to catch him before he fell. I just 
mention that with a little prayer for Judge Padway and those 
other valiant fighters for labor who have passed on. 


I am here because you are meeting in my district. This audi- 
torium happens to be in my district, in my native city of San 
Francisco where I was born and where my father was a longshore- 
man, whose port I sailed out of as a sailor and on whose streets 
I drove a bread truck. I tell a lot of people that I am just a bakery 
wagon driver on whom they put a necktie and sent to Washington. 


Iam happy to have you here and have an opportunity to extend 
to you a welcome to the City of St. Francis, but there are a few 
other things I should also say. 


We went through some trying days in Congress this last ses- 
sion. As the Governor has said and other speakers have said, those 
who are talking about labor reform hid beneath what labor wanted 
itself—a good reform bill that would get rid of racketeers, that 
would set up a code of financial accounting, that would make 
financial responsibility for all trade union officers, that would set 
up a code of rights for the rank and file members. There is where 
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it should have stopped; but no, those who have been on the prod 
and on the go looking for the opportunity ever since Taft-Hartley 
was enacted in 1947, moved in and they tried to give the impres- 
sion to the country—and unfortunately, they were successful in 
too many cases—they tried to give the impression that or- 
ganizational picketing and these other changes of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, included in Title 7, were part of a campaign to stop 
racketeering. Now, we know this is not so but this was their 
effort to further hamstring and shackle the free labor movement 
of this country. 


Some of the same men who are on the floor shouting about 
democracy and shouting against communism have failed to realize 
that we can’t keep this democracy of ours unless we have a strong, 
active, fighting trade union movement. 


Yes, the Landrums and the Griffins and the Charlie Hallecks 
and the Hoffmans and practically the whole bloc of Southern Dem- 
ocrats all tied together with the Republicans and the NAM and the 
United States Chamber wrote the program, and, oh, they were 
organized. They handled it cleverly, and when a few labor people 
came to Washington to see their congressmen, which is their right 
as American citizens, they set up a big hullabaloo about the labor 
goons coming around threatening. Well, I have not had a single 
congressman come to me and say that he was threatened. But 
this was good propaganda. They don’t tell you about the telegrams 
that were pouring into every congressional office. They don’t tell 
you about the men they had spotted in the different employer asso- 
ciations, NAM and different department groups in the office 
buildings around the Senate and outside the door and in the gal- 
leries. They don’t tell you about the rooms they had in various 
hotels where they were caucusing and making a program, and this 
must be told. 


There are a few things maybe that should be better left unsaid, 
but I think one of the things that was wrong with our fight against 
the Landrum-Griffin Bill was the lack of complete unity and co- 
operation and honesty between some of our own people. 


I worked with George Meany and the staff day in and day out, 
and it became a little disturbing for a group of 60 congressmen 
who believe in labor to find that representatives of Building Trades 
Unions were telling other congressmen, “Well, you can vote for 
any of the bill as long as you keep our hiring clause in.” This can 
be awfully disheartening. 


I point this out to you to emphasize the battle isn’t over. Look 
at the record of the debate on the floor of the House when the 
Shelley Bill was being considered, which I was proud to author 
in order to get labor’s position out there on the record when Lan- 
drum-Griffin was being considered, and when the conference re- 
port came back for action on the floor of the House. Look at the 
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record. It was said by those pushing for a vicious killer bill that 
this was just a start, that next year there would be a proposal 
for a national “right-to-work” law, that next year there would be 
a proposal to apply the anti-trust laws to the trade union move- 
ment; that next year there would be proposed a separate bill which 
Mr. Hoffman tried to tie onto the Landrum-Griffin Bill, a proposed 
piece of legislation putting all transportation unions under a 
separate public utility law and prohibiting them from going on 
strike; that next year there would be proposed a complete pro- 
hibition of the use of any funds whether they are from the treas- 
uries or collected voluntarily, if they are collected under trade 
union auspices for political activity. So the adoption of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Bill poses new problems. But the problem I want to 
impress upon your minds and the situation I want you to remem- 
ber is that you have fights ahead in the future and you must be 
united. You must have a single program, and several different 
departments or factions or groups of labor can’t walk off, each 
with their own program. 


In this way we play into the enemy’s hands. 


Now, may I call to your attention one other feature of the 
Landrum-Griffin Bill which a great many people have overlooked. 
Why was the sauthern bloc solid for it? Well, if you stop and think 
this can be figured out. We haven’t a strong union movement in 
a great many states of the South and most of the states of the 
South have “right-to-work” laws. They have state laws requiring 
that organizers register and that you pay a license fee. They have 
local laws prohibiting people who are not local residents from 
organizing. There are all sorts of gimmicks thrown in the way 
of the organization of the worker. 


They are making great overtures to take manufacturing in- 
dustry from the north and the northeast and the west. Why ? They 
guarantee them, they say, one, cheap labor, cheaper wage scales. 
Two, they won’t be interfered with by labor organizers. 


Those of you who come from the north and the northeast and 
the west where the labor movement has been strong, and has 
made good democratic additions, look to your situation. This is 
why the south wants it. They can get these people to come down 
there under this cheap labor bill and pay cheap wages. And we 
are not going to let them take our factories and our jobs away. 


I want to also emphasize something that I was so pleased to 
hear Governor Brown say. Since the days of the real struggle and 
strife—it is some years since I have been on a picket line—a new 
generation has come along in the labor movement. A great many 
of these young men and young women really have never had a 
fight. The responsibility is yours to extend and enlarge your edu- 
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cational program. Educate these young people to what the trade 
union movement is and why they are getting what they are getting 
today. 


If you don’t some of your own members will be supporting this 
anti-labor legislation because they won’t understand. They are 
gullible. They are ordinary human beings. They read the papers. 


They get these vicious weekly magazines that are constantly 
carrying on a reactionary program and attacking labor. We must 
offset that. We who have a sense of responsibility must keep alive 
a clean, militant labor movement. 


Educate your members, organize the unorganized, and in- 
crease your political activity and chase out of the Halls of Congress 
everybody that voted for the Landrum-Griffin Bill. 


Iam going to conclude with one suggestion, if I may, President 
Meany and delegates: It is my sincere wish that Labor Day, 1960, 
will see a change from what has been going on for about 20 years. 
Too many of our members want to get away with their families 
for the three days, and they don’t want parades any more. 


I think that in every city in this country where there is a 
labor movement Labor Day, 1960, every man and woman is a mem- 
ber of the movement should be out there marching to show your 
strength before the election. 


In case you don’t know it, lam a Democrat. And the good Gov- 
ernor of California is a Democrat. And he talks like one; my kind 
of Democrat; a northern Democrat; a liberal Democrat. 


In this group, in this bloc which we started to build this year, 
northern, western, northeastern liberal Democrats, are the friends 
of a liberal America and a free trade union movement. These are 
your friends. Not the Republican Party who went down the line 
with Charlie Halleck. Not the south, until you make some changes 
there. Howard Smith, Bill Palmer, Barden, Landrum; go right 
down the line. 


Your friends are in this group. We want to work with you to 
prevent the onslaught that is being threatened. 


Welcome to my City of San Francisco. May God guide you dur- 
ing your convention and may He enable you to come up with some 
of the answers your people are so desperately waiting for. Thank 


you. 


CHAIRMAN JINKERSON: Thank you, Jack, for your very 
hard-hitting message. The delegates express their appreciation. 


Before turning the gavel over to our dedicated and disting- 
guished president, allow me the personal privilege of expressing 
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my welcome also. I hope that your stay in San Francisco will be 
the happiest ever. 


I want to thank all of the guest speakers who gave of their time 
to bring these splendid messages to you. 


I want to again thank the band, Eddie Harkness and his or- 
chestra, Stan Noonan, Eddie Cheso for his Pledge of Allegiance, 
and all the others who participated. 


President Meany, it gives me great pleasure to present to you 
a gavel on behalf of all the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations affiliated with our Central 
Labor Council. It is given as a tribute. It is not a serviceable one. 
A tribute of our high regard for your leadership, your dedication 
to the workers of America and the free world. 


We have a serviceable one here. I give you now for the open- 
ing of the program, President Meany, the gavel, to you, the leader 
of the convention. 


Ladies and gentlemen, your distinguished President, George 
Meany. 


_ PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY 


Chairman Jinkerson, His Excellency Bishop Guilfoyle, Gov- 
ernor Brown, Mayor Christopher, Secretary Johns of the Central 
Labor Council, Secretary Haggerty of the State organization, 
Congressman Shelley, fraternal delegates from Great Britain 
Frank Cousins and Fred Hayday, fraternal delegate from Canada 
Claude Jodoin, the President of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, Arne Geijer, and representatives of various 
free unions throughout the world who are here as advisors, Secre- 
tary Schnitzler, my colleagues on the Executive Council and the 
delegates to this Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO: 


We meet here in this most delightful City of San Francisco at 
a crucial time in the history of the trade union movement and a 
crucial time in the affairs of our country. 


There are many problems facing the trade union movement, 
problems that affect our individual members, the standing of our 
unions and, frankly, problems that affect the economic health and 
security of the nation as a whole. 


Labor is an integral part of the social, economic and political 
life of this great nation. It is part and parcel of the American way 
of life, and the thinking that adversely affects the trade union 
movement adversely affects the individual workers in our unions 
and workers who are not in our unions, and also adversely affects 
the welfare and standing of the nation as a whole. 
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The history of our national union movement shows a record 
of achievement, shows that perhaps the most vital progressive 
force in America for the past three-quarters of a century has been 
the American free trade union movement. Keep this in mind, that 
free trade unions are the trademark of a free society, and con- 
versely where there are no free trade unions there tyranny and 
despotism reign. 


So we meet here this morning as representatives of 13.5 mil- 
lion Americans. We must take a good look at the internal eco- 
nomic problems of our country, and the peculiar problems that 
affect us directly, because labor has a real stake in the economic 
health of this nation and the economic health of this nation has 
a tremendous impact on the future security and safety of the 
free world. 


We are here to tell the American people that we are disturbed 
over the philosophy of this inaction. We are here to tell the Ameri- 
can people that the status quo is not good enough, that the employ- 
ment figures of yesterday are not good enough for today or tomor- 
row. 


We are here to tell the American people that we are not going 
to move forward by a philosophy of inaction, a policy of balancing 
the budget, a tight money policy that I challenge anyone to show 
me brings any benefit to anyone except the banking fraternity of 
this country. We are here to tell them that we are not going to be 
seared by the bugaboo of this inflation, that those who are trying 
to create this fear complex have no confidence in the future of 


America. 


The real problem from an economic point of view is not inflation 
but the failure of America to grow economically at a pace con- 
sistent with the growing demands of our people for the better 
things of life, as well as the growing population of this nation. 


We have a real stake in the maintenance of this way of life 
because labor is the progressive force, labor has made a major con- 
tribution to the standing of this nation, and we as one group are 
not ready to give up on America. We are not ready to say that we 
have reached the millennium, that there is no place for us to go, 
that we must stand still. You can’t stand still with a growing popu- 
lation and with the world looking to America for leadership in 
the fight between freedom and slavery. 


I might say, frankly, that perhaps the major problems of the 
nation, the economic and other problems are even more important 
perhaps than our own immediate problems because the economic 
problems are tied up with the problem of the nation’s security. 
We like this type of government; with all its faults, it still presents 
to us a picture of the best type of government yet devised by the 
mind of man. 
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Then, of course, we have this drive by big business in which 
they are attempting to weaken and render impotent this move- 
ment and finally, perhaps, to destroy it. It doesn’t make much 
difference, because a weak and impotent movement that cannot 
give effect to the high principle of trade unionism will have no 
more value than no movement at all. 


This attempt is characterized by the attempt to fasten upon 
labor restrictive anti-labor laws in the various states under the 
guise of “right-to-work” laws, and it is also characterized by what 
happened in Congress a few weeks ago. I am not going into details. 
I merely want to say that a bad law was passed—a law perhaps not 
as bad as its advocates would have it, but still a restrictive law 
that is going to make labor’s path much more difficult in the future. 


At this convention you will receive an analysis of that law 
and it will take you quite a while to read it, take you quite a while 
to find out just what happened to labor at this last session of Con- 
gress, and to find out what obstacles are being placed in your way 
by the injection of government into our affairs. 


Secretary Mitchell said a few days ago that he could assure 
labor that he would not use the control features of this act to 
engage in a witch-hunt. Well, that is very nice of him, but it is an 
admission from one of the advocates of this bill, this type of legis- 
lation, that there is contained in the legislation the power for the 
Secretary of Labor to engage in witch-hunts if he so desires. Per- 
haps at some future time we may have a Secretary of Labor who 
will want to use those powers and not lay them aside as Secretary 
Mitchell indicates he is going to do. 


Then, in addition, the steel strike is another characteristic of 
this anti-labor drive. Here we find the guardians of a great in- 
dustry absolutely refusing to bargain, taking from the very incep- 
tion of the bargaining meetings the position that there would be 
no increase—a “Take it or leave it” policy—‘There it is, you can 
take it or walk away from it’”—a policy that brought on this 
strike. And I might say to you everything that the steel indus- 
try has done since the turn of the year both prior to the beginning 
of negotiations and since that time have indicated that they 
deliberately went into this situation with the idea in mind that 
there was going to be a strike. They built up their inventories by a 
record production in the spring months so that they could sit back 
very comfortably while their workers were unemployed and let 
the strike go on. It leads one to the inescapable conclusion that 
they wanted this strike and deliberately planned the strike. This 
to me is almost incomprehensible, that the chief beneficiary of this 
system, the people who draw the tremendous salaries and dividends 
and profits seem out to destroy the most progressive force in Amer- 
ican life; and when I say “The most progressive force” I say that 
advisedly. The record will show that the high standards of life 
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that we have come not as a gift, they have come because the trade 
union movement even when it was a small minority was ready 
to fight for higher standards, fight for a more decent share of the 
wealth created by this system. 


And what has held up the system and pushed it forward? Just 
one thing, and without that one thing and the maintenance of 
it the system would fail. That is the possession in the hands of 
the great mass of the American people the purchasing power 
necessary to buy the things that the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of America, American labor and business, can produce. 


It is inevitable that if they weaken or destroy the instru- 
mentality from whence these standards have come, we must go 
backwards in the direction of a low wage economy. Then what be- 
comes of America’s position of leadership in the free world, and 
what becomes of our situation in regard to the security of our na- 
tion as a whole? 


Just yesterday came another evidence of the callous disregard 
of these people for the welfare of their workers, for the welfare 
of the nation as a whole. 


The spokesman for this industry, Mr. Cooper, took the position 
when President Eisenhower indicated that he was perfectly will- 
ing, if requested by both sides, to appoint an impartial public fact- 
finding committee to look into this situation, to see if a halt 
couldn’t be brought to this strike which is causing tens of thou- 
sands of workers to become unemployed in related industries day 
by day, Mr. Cooper, in his reply to the President’s offer which was 
promptly accepted by the union, said, “We have not asked for any 
form of government intervention, and we will not request the 
appointment of a fact-finding board.” 


So these good gentlemen have vetoed the President’s sugges- 
tion. They don’t want any government intervention in their affairs. 


I wonder if they were disturbed by the unprecedented action 
of President Eisenhower injecting himself into a labor-manage- 
ment dispute on Capitol Hill, injecting himself into the legislative 
affairs of the nation when he took to the airways to throw his 
weight of prestige behind the anti-labor measure which they refer 
to as the Labor Control Law. 


I wonder if that sort of government intervention disturbed the 
big moguls of big business, including the steel industry. 


No, they want no form of government intervention. Can we 
assume, then, that they are opposed to the 80-day injunction which 
is hanging over the heads of the Steelworkers? Or do they think 
that that is all right? 
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Well, I will give you the answer. They do think it is all right. 
And we think it is all wrong. 


This is an indication of the selfish and greedy attitude of these 
men who are the chief beneficiaries of the wealth created under our 
American system by the workers of this country. Well, I am not 
going to dwell on this subject. 


As I said before, it is all tied together—legislation, the cry of 
inflation, high interest rates, tight money, forcing the steel 
workers on strike. I just want to merely express my conviction 
that labor is not going to take a backward step. We are going to 
fight back as we have fought before. And I think the record will 
show that whenever the opposition becomes most difficult, then 
labor fought back the hardest. Iam convinced that out of this con- 
vention will come a comprehensive plan to meet this particular 
challenge to the future of our trade union movement. 


Then, of course, we have another problem, a problem in which 
we are interested as workers and as citizens, the problem of our 
relations with other nations of the world, the problem of our inter- 
est in America’s leadership in the free world. I think that we have 
a right as citizens and as the representatives of millions of other 
citizens to let.our government know where we stand in this battle 


for survival of free people. 


We know the Soviet objective. We are quite familiar with it. 
It is the theme of all their propaganda, whether that propaganda 
takes the form of slogans about “live and let live” and “peaceful 
coexistence” or whether it takes the form of demonstrating to the 
world the great technological progress that they have made by a 
Sputnik or a moon shot. All of this is part of the Soviet arsenal of 
weapons and all of these things are dedicated to the purpose of 
establishing domination by godless, atheistic communism over the 
entire world. So it is well for us at this particular time to give 
leadership in this field as we have given it in the past, the type 
of leadership which impelled American labor back in 1933 and 1934 
to call attention to the threat that was inherent in what was going 
on in Hitler’s Germany to our free, democratic way of life. And I 
might say that labor was the only force in America in those early 
days that recognized the threat to freedom that was inherent in 
the actions of this madman 6,000 miles away. 


Yes, we have a right to comment on these things as the repre- 
sentatives of the American workers. 


We have a visitor in our nation today and, of course, we all 
know what he is here for. He is here to further the cause of inter- 
national communism. He is here for his reasons and he has made 
his reasons for existence quite clear over the years. I think it 
would be well for us and well for the American people to know who 
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this man is and the type of government he represents and the 
things that have happened in the past. 


Oh, yes, we are in favor of negotiations with the great major 
powers of the world in possession of weapons of destruction that 
were completely beyond the vision of man until a few years ago. 
We should negotiate and we should talk government to government 
at every opportunity seeking peace, peace with freedom. But while 
this man is here do not let us be fooled. Don’t let’s be fooled by 
oe about the desire for peace, coexistence and live and 
et live. 


We can’t afford to indulge ourselves in the luxury of self-de- 
ception. Of course we want peace. We have no designs on the 
territory of any other nation. We have no idea of attempting to 
fasten on other peoples and compel them to accept our particular 
political philosophy. But just because we are peaceful by nature 
and have no designs of aggression on anyone else and a sincere 
desire to live in friendship with the world, don’t let us be fooled 
and deceive ourselves to the point where we see a contribution to 
peace when actually what we really should see is a further at- 
tempt to spread the doctrine of slavery further in the world. 


Let us remember a few things that happened in the past. 
Let us remember at this particular time that it was 20 years ago 
today, September 17th, 1939, when the Soviet Red Army marched 
into Poland to meet up with their war-time partners, the troops 
of Hitler’s Nazi Germany, consummating an agreement, giving 
effect to an agreement between Hitler and Stalin that brought a 
train of disaster and catastrophe to civilization that has not as 
yet come to a halt. 


Just a few weeks ago this man Khrushchev defended the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact in a speech he made on a visit to Poland on the 
16th of June. 


Then let’s remember Saturday, November 3rd, 1956, when a 
representative of the Soviet Union stood up in the United Nations 
Assembly in the City of New York and pledged to the United Na- 
tions and to the world that the Soviet troops would be withdrawn 
from Hungary immediately. 


Then let’s just remember the next day, Sunday morning, No- 
vember 4th, when the Red Army and its tanks by the thousands 
came across the border and murdered thousands upon thousands 
of Hungarians, defenseless against that type of modern weapon 
and sent tens of thousands of others into exile in the salt mines of 
Siberia. 


What was the crime of little Hungary? What was its desire 
and ambition that brought on this onslaught of destruction and 
ruthless murder? 
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They merely wanted to co-exist in peace with their Russian 
neighbor and with all the other countries of the world. 


Then think a little more how they took Imre Nagy, the Premier 
of Hungary and General Maleter under a flag of truce and brought 
them across the lines. And they were nabbed, and despite the 
pledge given to the Yugoslav Government in whose Embassy they 
finally sought refuge, despite the pledge of the Soviet Union to 
guarantee the life and the safety of these two Hungarian freedom 
fighters, General Maleter and Imre Nagy were executed about a 


year ago. 


The Soviet pledge made on that occasion is dead and so are 
the freedom fighters. 


While Khrushchev is sight-seeing around America, let us think 
of Yalta and Potsdam, the pledge at Yalta by the Soviets that the 
countries liberated from Hitler’s yoke, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
many others, that they would be allowed through the conduct of 
free elections to re-establish free governments. 


Well, the Yalta Treaty is today a scrap of paper, and the na- 
tions that were to be protected are now behind the Iron Curtain 


enslaved by the Red Russian yoke. 


The Potsdam Pledge to our statesmen in 1945 for the reunifi- 
cation of Germany by free elections, that pledge too is dead. 


In June of 1953 when the East Germans revolted against the 
inhumane and intolerant conditions imposed upon them by their 
masters, the Red Army, with its tanks, crushed that revolt. 


Then let us, as Americans, think back to June of 1958, 15 
months ago, when an unprovoked attack, an unwarranted attack, 
was made on an American army plane flying over Turkish terri- 
tory, and it was shot down by Russian fighters. We have the record 
of it. We even have the record of the conversation between the 
squadron leader of the Russian fighters when he issued the instruc- 
tions to shoot down this unarmed American military plane. 


Yes, and we have six bodies returned to us. But there were 11 
others. Where they are, God only knows. 


The Soviets merely say, ““We don’t know anything about it.” 
No explanation. They come up with and give us six bodies out of 
17 men and then tell us that they don’t know anything about the 
other 11. No regard for the anguish of the families of these men, 
not knowing whether they are dead or alive. 


Let’s remember the Communist attack on the Republic of Ko- 
rea which cost tens of thousands of American lives; the murderous 
attack of Khrushchev’s Chinese partner on Tibet, and their present 
campaign of systematic wiping out of the entire Tibetan people. 
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Keep in mind the cruel discrimination practiced in the Soviet 
Union right up to this minute against the Jewish minority in that 
so-called state of paradise, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Yes, and let’s keep in mind that if the Soviets want to reduce 
international tension as a contribution to the cause of peace, they 
have a great opportunity right at this moment to call off the dogs 
of war in Laos, in Tibet, in India, and withdraw their threat to a 
free Berlin. 


This is the greatest challenge of our times. This is the chal- 
lenge to all America. This is a challenge to free men everywhere. 


As we meet here this morning with all our problems, there is 
hanging over us the grim shadow of this challenge, and nothing we 
can do can have greater importance than the question of how we 
are going to meet this challenge. How are we going to face up? 
How is America going to meet this challenge? As free men we 
have a right to know; as citizens of a free nation, how is our coun- 
try going to react? We know not only the deceit, the treachery, 
the inhuman ruthlessness of our enemy, but we also know and 
should not underestimate his strength, the military, political, and 
technological strength of the Soviet machine dedicated to human 
destruction and war. 


We know the advances they have made, the scientific achieve- 
ments they have made in the missile field, and we must be aware, 
therefore, by conceding for our own security that they have un- 
doubtedly created the most highly efficient machine for aggression 
against the democratic free forces that the world has ever seen. 
We can’t meet this challenge by appeasement. We can’t meet it 
by a budget-conscious fiscal policy, and by denying to American 
workers their rights to progress. 


After all, there are some things worse than inflation. Economic 
collapse would be far worse, with its implications on our security. 


Beating labor down at this time won’t help. 


So what is the answer? The answer is a stronger and ever 
stronger America to lead the free world with the material, sci- 
entific, and human resources necessary to deter and turn back 
aggression if it comes; a stronger America not just militarily, but 
a stronger America socially, politically, economically. 


We have got to make, as a first step, our democracy a living 
thing. After all, this isa human country. This is the one country 
in the world that had a revolution, and at the end of that revolu- 
tion displacing one tyranny did not replace it with another. We 
had a revolution in order to place government in the hands of the 
people. But it is a human country and subject to human frailties. 
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There is much to be improved and remedied and many wrongs 
to be righted but I submit these wrongs will be righted, whatever 
they are, by those who believe in the free way of life rather than 
by those who believe in a dictatorial or tyrannical method. Yes, 
you can sum it up by saying whatever the ills of democracy are, 
they can be cured by more democracy. So let us resolve here at this 
convention to try to make America stronger by removing the short- 
comings and weaknesses in our social fabric, by eliminating com- 
pletely racial and religious discriminations from our midst, by 
wiping out the curse of unemployment with its degrading conse- 
quences; see to it that all Americans, not just a portion, have 
decent homes in which to live. Let us through Federal aid build 
schools that we so badly need for the education of our children. 
Let’s do something about America’s need for highly trained and 
educated engineers, scientists and technicians which we must have 
in order to survive. 

Who is there to say that America is not rich enough, that we 
don’t have the money and we can’t afford to adopt a policy that 
will enable us to use the knowledge and the aptitude of our young 
people by training them in these fields, whether or not they have 
the economic resources to go to school. We should make it clear 
that we want this government to come up with a system of educa- 
tion in the scientific, technological and engineering fields by which 
we will get all the human resources that we have available, and by 
which any boy or girl who has the qualifications should be allowed 
to complete his or her training irrespective of whether or not their 
families have the wherewithal to pay for it. The government 


should pay for it. 


This nation of ours has the human, scientific and technical re- 
sources to meet the Soviet challenge in the missile field and in any 
other field where Soviet advances threaten our national security, 
and I defy any penny-pinching budget-conscious bureaucrat or big 
business lobbyist in Washington to say that America or the Ameri- 
can people are not going to pay the price, no matter how high that 
price may be, to guarantee that our future existence as a free peo- 
ple will continue. 

It is my fervent hope and belief that this convention of free 
American workers will demand of our government that they im- 
mediately inaugurate and push to a conclusion a program that will 
effectively and swiftly meet the Soviet challenge to our freedom 
and the freedom of all mankind. I am confident, beyond means of 
expression, that American labor, as represented by this great 
organization, the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations will make its full contribution to any such 
program and its full contribution to meeting the most vital chal- 
lenge of our day, the challenge to our welfare and security as free 


men. 
Thank you very much. 
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We will now proceed to the organization of the convention. 


The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Committee on 
Credentials, Vice President Richard Walsh. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WALSH: Mr. President, officers 
of the Executive Council and delegates to the Third Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: 


Your Committee on Credentials, who in accordance with our 
laws were appointed by the Executive Council, AFL-CIO, as the 
Credentials Committee for the convention, herewith submit the 
following partial report: 


We have examined the Credentials of 898 Delegates, represent- 
ing 126 National and International Unions, 6 Departments, 44 
State Bodies, 140 Central Bodies, 41 Local Unions and 3 Fraternal 
Delegates, and recommend that the Delegates indicated in the 
report be seated. 


(The following is a complete list of delegates to the conven- 
tion including those mentioned in all supplemental reports of the 
Committee on Credentials. The final figures showed 916 dele- 
gates representing 125 national and international unions, 6 de- 
partments, 44 state bodies, 156 central bodies, 41 local unions and 
3 fraternal delegates.) 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated—Jackie Bright,* 
Donald F. Conaway,* Angus Duncan, Hyman R. Faine, H. 
O’Neil Shanks, Pat Somerset, 50,500 votes. 


Agricultural Workers Union, National — H. L. Mitchell, 3,725 
votes. 


Air Line Dispatchers Association—Willard N. Edson, 696 votes. 


Air Line Pilots Association—Clarence N. Sayen, Robert L. Tux- 
bury, Don J. Smith, Stewart W. Hopkins, 18,122 votes. 


Aluminum Workers International Union—Eddie R. Stahl, William 
L. Cowley, Patrick J. Reilly, Willard E. Moffett, 18,305 votes. 


Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and—C. W. Sickles, Hugh E. Mulligan, Albert E. 
Hutchinson, 10,000 votes. 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, United—Walter P. Reuther, Emil Mazey, Richard 
Gosser, Norman Matthews, Leonard Woodcock, Pat Greathouse, 
George Merrelli, Ken Morris, Joseph McCusker, Douglas 
Fraser, Kenneth Robinson, Patrick J. O’Malley, Raymond Ross, 
Charles Ballard, Raymond H. Berndt, Robert Johnston, Theo- 
dore Hawks, Charles Billetti, Ellsworth T. Michael, Martin Ger- 
ber, Charles Kerrigan, 1,059,639 votes. 
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Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union, Ameri- 
can—Daniel E. Conway, Curtis R. Sims, William F. Schnitzler, 
Archie Goodman, Jack Zimmerman, 39,855 votes. 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ International Union of 
America, The Journeymen—William C. Birthright, John B. 
Robinson, George Bynum, Joseph Honey, Joseph De Paola, 
Joseph Pelligra, Adolph Rosenbaum, 72,727 votes. 


Bill Posters, Billers and Distributors of the United States and 
Canada, International Alliance of—Loyal H. Gilmour, 1,600 
votes. 


Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers, International Brotherhood of—William A. Calvin, H. E. 
Patton, Charles J. MacGowan, A. J. Eberhardy, George Nolan, 
T. H. Gomm, Thomas Crowe, James F. Precht, 150,750 votes. 


Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of—Joseph Denny, Wes- 
ley A. Taylor, William S. Hogan, Mrs. Marion Moran, 55,566 
votes. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—John J. Mara, J. W. McGonigal, 
Tom Cory, Daniel J. Goggin, Jack Mara, 40,000 votes. 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, Inter- 
national Union of United—Karl] F. Feller, Arthur P. Guildea, 
Thomas Rusch, Joseph E. Brady, 45,000 votes. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America—Harry C. Bates, John J. Murphy, William R. Con- 
ners, Thomas F. Murphy, Edward T. Joyce, 120,449 votes. 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, The United—William L. 
Griffith, H. R. Flegal, William Tracy, 23,507 votes. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, International Association of 
—John H. Lyons, James R. Downes, William F. Bauers, Joseph 
F. Boyen, John L. McCarthy, John H. Lyons Jr., Joseph Cousin, 
Thomas E. McDonald, 143,533 votes. 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians, National Association of— 
George W. Smith, Eugene P. Klumpp, 4,167. 


Building Service Employees International Union—George E. Fair- 
child, William L. McFetridge, Walter Collins, Albert G. Hearn, 
George Hardy, Charles Levey, Thomas J. Burke, Thomas Short- 
man, David Sullivan, 235,485 votes. 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood Railway—A. J. Bernhardt, 
George L. O’Brien, E. C. Doll, H. J. Kintzele, J. L. Comorre, D. 
McGregor, 111,372 votes. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of—M. A. 
Hutcheson, John R. Stevenson, R. E. Livingston, O. William 
Blaier, Charles Johnson Jr., Raleigh Rajoppi, Harry Schwar- 
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zer, Henry W. Chandler, R. E. Roberts, J. O. Mack, Lyle J. 
Hiller, J. F. Cambiano, Ted Kenney, Ear! Hartley, C. R. Bar- 
talini, John McMahon, 750,000 votes. 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers International Union, United 
—Felix C. Jones, Toney Gallo, Reuben Roe, Melvin Ferron, Wil- 
liam Schoenberg, 33,934 votes. 


Chemical Workers Union, International—Walter L. Mitchell, Mar- 
shall Shafer, Jack T. Swift, O. J. Falkenberg, Delmus E. Stutts, 
John A. Thomas, 67,347 votes. 


Cigarmakers’ International Union of America—Sarah M. Haines, 
Dorothy Jones, 6,687 votes. 


Clerks, National Federation of Post Office—J. Cline House, E. C. 
Hallbeck, John Held, Theodore C. Payne, William Cady, William 
Trant, Shelby Owens, 92,321 votes. 


Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway—George M. Harrison, George M. 
Gibbons, E. R. Kinley, R. J. McCarthy, Lyle McKinney, John A. 
Crowley, W. M. Davis Jr., Frank James, A. L. Lawrence, 250,185 
votes. 


Clerks International Association, Retail—James A. Suffridge, Ver- 
non A. Housewright, Guy A. Sackett, Frank C. Shea, Samuel 
J. Meyers, Anthony B. Crossler, Paul W. Hansen, Fred A. 
Ammond, Murray Plopper, John P. Philpott, 314,615 votes. 


Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated—Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Frank Rosenblum, Hyman Blumberg, Louis Hollander, Reuben 
Block, Joseph Salerno, Abraham Chatman, Richard Brazier, 
Louis Simon, David J. Monas, 288,000 votes. 


Communications Workers of America—Joseph A. Beirne, Wil- 
liam A. Smallwood, Ray Hackney, John L. Crull, James M. 
Massey, Ray Dryer, George E. Gill, William R. Martin, Louis 
B. Knecht, John Lax, 261,218 votes. 

Coopers International Union of North America—James J. Doyle, 
3,973 votes. 

Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers International Union— 
Mort Brandenburg, George J. Oneto, Tony Volpa, Max Drexler, 
30,610 votes. 

Doll and Toy Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
national Union of—Harry O. Damino, Milton Gordon, Salvatore 
J. Russo, Victor J. Failla, 18,415 votes. 


Elevator Constructors, International Union of—Thomas Allen, 
Richard W. Williams, Edwin C. Magee, 10,164 votes. 


Engineers, International Union of Operating—Joseph J. Delaney, 
Hunter P. Wharton, Frank P. Converse, William J. Stuhr, 
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Paul O. Larson, Charles Paluska Sr., Eugene M. Reardon Sr., 
Jack McDonald, Newell J. Carman, 240,833 votes. 


Engineers, American Federation of Technical—Russell M. Ste- 
phens, Foster J. Pratt, 12,824 votes. 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, International Union of — 
James B. Carey, Al Hartnett, Harry Block, Earl Riley, Milton 
Weihrauch, George Hutchens, William Snoots, James Click, 
Leonard Hutson, Alan Palmer, 279,933 votes. 


Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of—Gordon M. 
Freeman, Joseph D. Keenan, Frank Riley, Horace Dove, Oscar 
G. Harbak, Peter Zicarelli, C. J. Sanders, John I. Clucus, E. H. 
Stark, Mike Morales, M. E. Whitfield, Louis Marciante, 514,- 
440 votes. 

Engravers Union of North America, International Photo—Wilfrid 
T. Connell, William J. Hall, Daniel A. Streeter, 15,920 votes. 


Fire Fighters, International Association of—William D. Buck, 
John C. Kabachus, A. E. Albertoni, Harry E. Williams, Leonard 
J. English, John J. Lynch, William V. Wheatley, 80,093 votes. 


Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of—Anthony E. 
Matz, John Casselman, William FE. Fredenberger, John J. Mc- 
Namara, James B. Zink, James M. Kennedy, 53,791 votes. 


Flight Engineers’ International Association—Henry J. Breen, 
2,835 votes. 


Furniture Workers of America, United—Morris Pizer, Fred Ful- 
ford, Fred Stefan, Sam P. Sloan, Louie Campbell, 35,176 votes. 


Garment Workers of America, United—Joseph P. McCurdy, 
Madge M. King, Emily Jordan, Marie M. Bailey, George W. 
Pohlsen, 37,500 votes. 


Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’—David Dubin- 
sky, Louis Stulberg, Isadore Nagler, Luigi Antonino, Charles 
S. Zimmerman, Julius Hochman, Jennie Matyas, Louis Nelson, 
David Gingold, E. T. Kehrer, Murray Gross, 368,118 votes. 


Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America, United—Ralph 
Reiser, Lewis McCracken, Leland Beard, Enoch Rust, W. D. 
Hobbs, 36,038 votes. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada 
—Lee W. Minton, Raymond H. Dalton, Newton W. Black, Clar- 
ence Edgell, Marjorie A. Fluharty, Hazel Keys, 52,146 votes. 


Glass Workers Union, American Flint—Charles M. Scheff, William 
C. Adams, Alvia Barrett, 27,842 votes. 


Glove Workers Union of America, International—Joseph C. Good- 
fellow, 2,590 votes. 
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Government Employees, American Federation of—James A. Camp- 
bell, Esther F. Johnson, I. W. Kirkpatrick, 56,018 votes. 


Grain Millers, American Federation of—S. P. Ming, H. A. 
Schneider, 30,498 votes. 


Granite Cutters International Association—Costanzo Pagnano, 
2,750 votes. 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union, United— 
Alex Rose, Herman Finkelstein, Sarah Leichter, I. H. Goldberg, 
Samuel Deckler, 32,000 votes. 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers Union of America, 
International—Jos. V. Moreschi, Peter Fosco, Vincent F. Mor- 
reale, Patrick Waldron, Edgar F. Smith, Charles J. Sullivan, 
Robert B. Sheets, Lee Lalor, Powell Bastine, G. W. Royer, Jack 
Streit, Charles Robinson, 402,938 votes. 


Howse Shoers of United States and Canada, International Union of 
Journeymen—George C. Miller, 281 votes. 


Hosiery Workers, American Federation of—Andrew Janaskie, 
Major Banachowicz, 5,875 votes. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union—KEd §. Miller, Jack Weinberger, Louis Koening, Paul 
McCastland, Leo McGrail, Howard McVey, T. C. Rogan, Law- 
rence Sarricks, Dave Siegal, Mae Stoneman, 300,000 votes. 


Industrial Workers of America, International Union, Allied—Car] 
Griepentrog, Gilbert Jewell, Bert Backinger, Frank Evans, V. 
Q. LaPage, Carl Smigel, 65,812 votes. 


Insurance Workers International Union, AFL-ClO—George L. 
Russ, William A. Gillen, Arthur H. Higginson, Joseph Gumina, 
22,307 votes. 


Jowelry Workers Union, International—Harry Spodick, William 
G. Serota, George A. Allen, Fred A. Petersen, 17,163 votes. 


Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal—Lloyd A. 
Mashburn, William J. McSorley, Richard H. McHale, Harold 
Mills, 16,004 votes. 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning International Union, AFL-ClO—Win- 
field S. Chasmar, Sam H. Begler, Sam Diamond, Alta L. West, 
14,583 votes. 


Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers Union, Interna- 
tional—Norman Zukowsky, Jack Weiselberg, C. Feinstein, 
Morris Fuchs, Edward Friss,* 31,133 votes. 


Leather Workers International Union of America—Richard B. 
O’Keefe, Joseph A. Duffy, 4,990 vetes. 
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Letter Carriers, National Association of—William C. Doherty, 
Peter J. Cahill, Joseph W. Esposito, James W. Griebling, Ted J. 
Healy, Emmett Potts, Edward J. Coyle, 100,000 votes. 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of—H. R. Gil- 
bert, S. C. Phillips, Ray Scott, L. B. Whitler, A. M. Lampley, J. 
S. Lowe, 55,147 votes. 


Longshoremen, International Brotherhood of—Lawrence W. Long, 
Juan Perez Roa, Virgil O’Brien, Joseph Imperiale, 14,398 votes. 


Machinists, International Association of—A. J. Hayes, Elmer E. 
Walker, Roy M. Brown, P. L. Siemiller, J. C. McGlon, E. R. 
White, George Schollie, Fred H. Coonley, Harold J. Gibson, J. 
W. Ramsey, George L. Watkins, Don M. Burrows, John Snider, 
Thomas Carey, Don Deabenderfer, 690,763 votes. 


Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of—H. C. Crotty, 
T. C. Carroll, Frank L. Noakes, H. L. Padgett, Henry F. Meeth, 
S. E. Fleming, Bernard Helfrich, J. G. James, 130,979 votes. 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubber and Sawyers Tile and 
Marble Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, International As- 
sociation of—William McCarthy, John J. Conway, Patrick M. 
Calhoun, 8,001 votes. 


Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial Union of 
—John J. Grogan, Andrew A. Pettis, Ross D. Blood, Joseph 
Townsley, Richard Lloyd, 34,294 votes. 


Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, National—H. L. Dag- 
gett, W. A. Ferron, 8,000 votes. 


Maritime Union of America, National—Steve Federoff, Joseph 
Curran, David M. Ramos, Shannon J. Wall, Capt. Joseph O’Hare, 


39,898 votes. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots, International Organization of—Capt. R. 
E. Durkin, Capt. J. M. Bishop, Capt. J. A. Gannon, 9,388 votes. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalga- 
mated—Thomas J. Lloyd, Patrick E. Gorman, Ray F. Wentz,* 
Sam Twedell,* Roy Scheurich, Max J. Osslo, Clifton C. 
Caldwell, Abe Feinglass, Patrick Reape, Jasper Rose, Thomas 
Gloster, 328,753 votes. 


Mechanics Education Society of America—Patsy Severo, Steve 
Naklizki, Victor Minor, James Debella, Ivan Melzak, 41,325 


votes. 
Metal Workers International Association, Sheet—Edward F. Car- 
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lough, David S. Turner, Frank Bonadio, Frank Burk, C. D. 
Bruns, B. A. Gritta, 75,000 votes. 


Molders and Foundry Workers Union of North America, Inter- 
national—Chester A. Sample, Walter Griffiths, David Rath, 
William Lazzerini, A. J. Trizna, 56,996 votes. 


Musicians, American Federation of—Herman D. Kenin, Hal C. 
Davis, Ed Charette, Bob Sidell, Edward Ringius, Frank B. Field, 
Kenneth E. Plummer, 255,056 votes. 


Newspaper Guild, American—William J. Farson, Charles A. Per- 
lik Jr., Joseph F. Collis, Lou Brown, 23,752 votes. 


Office Employees International Union—Howard Coughlin, J. How- 
ard Hicks, John B. Kinnick, 45,960 votes. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union—O. A. 
Knight, T. M. McCormick, B. J. Schafer, E. D. Swisher, C. F. 
Armin, C. Reimer, E. E. Phelps, F. J. Devine, 159,258 votes. 


Packinghouse Workers of America, United—Ralph Helstein, 
Grover R. Hathaway, Frank Schultz, Russell Lasley, Fred Dow- 
ling, Glen Chinander, George Thomas, 87,318 votes. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood 
of—Lawrence M. Raftery, William H. Rohrberg, Peter Yablon- 
sky, Frank Owens, Herbert Baker, Julius Skoglund, Stephen J. 
Angleton, Robert Petersdorf, Joseph F. Clarke, 179,095 votes. 


Papermakers and Paperworkers, United—Paul L. Phillips, Joseph 
Addy, Harry Sayre, Frank Grasso, Charles Bridgewater, George 
Pescatore, William A. Kittel, 115,853 votes. 


Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of the 
United States and Canada, Operative—Edward J. Leonard, John 
J. Hauck, Vincent J. Lee, Anthony F. Giordano, Ben A. Mar- 
tinez, James L. McDevitt, 64,713 votes. 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the—George Meany, Peter T. Schoemann, John J. McCartin, 
William C. O’Neill, Thomas E. Hambly, Frank DeNike, Edward 
Henry, Joseph P. Mazzola, Stephen M. Bailey, 200,000 votes. 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers International Union, Metal 
—Ray Muehlhoffer, John W. Madden, Frank Zaborac, Dennis J. 
Oates, 14,103 votes. 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car—A. Philip Randolph, Milton 
P. Webster, C. L. Dellums, 10,000 votes. 
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Post Office Motor Vehicles Employees, National Federation of— 
Everett G. Gibson, 1,991 votes. 


Postal Transport Association, National—Paul A. Nagle, Wallace 
J. Legge, 19,067 votes. 


Potters, International Brotherhood of Operative—E. L. Wheatley, 
Charles F. Jordan, James Birch, Walter Boneham, 28,125 votes. 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
International—Anthony J. DeAndrade, George L. Googe, Fred 
W. Maxted, Walter J. Turner, Jack P. Torrence, Alexander J. 
Rohan, Patrick O’Sullivan, 95,646 votes. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and 
Canada, International Brotherhood of—Charles E. Stewart, 
John P. Burke, Ivor D. Isaacson, Elmer P. Meinz, Oren Parker, 
Edwin C. Bevan, Christopher Jackman. Murray F. Randall, 
164,605 votes. 


Radio and Television Directors Guild—Morris S. Novik, 800 votes. 
Radio Association, American—William R. Steinberg, 1,580 votes. 


Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of—W. P. Kennedy, W. J. Weil, 
Harry See, E. B. Henslee, B. W. Fern, R. H. McDonald, J. P. 
Cahill, Charles Luna, 127,932 votes. 

Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric—John M. Elliott, O. J. Mischo, August E. 
Johnson, Ralph Bates, William Marshall, Salvatore Simone, 
Grady W. Adkins, 124,061 votes. 


Railway Supervisors Association, American—James P. Tahney, 
Fred Riehl, 6,220 votes. 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union—Max Greenberg, 
Alvin E. Heaps, Jack Paley, Alex Bail, David Livingston, Samuel 
Lowenthal, Arthur Osman, 106,800 votes. 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers Association, United 
Slate, Tile and Composition—Charles D. Aquadro, Harold W. 
Lambert, David Fitzgerald, Melvin Fink, 20,849 votes. 


Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Piastic Workers of America, United 
—L. S. Buckmaster, Joseph W. Childs, Desmond Walker, 
Norman Allison, Francis A. Maile, J. S. Nelson Jr., Edward 
Elkins, Tillman Jones, 151,638 votes. 

Seafarers International Union of North America—Paul Hall, Hal 
C. Banks, Morris Weisberger, Sam E. Bennett, Mrs. Andrea 
Gomez, Ed Turner, 57,781 votes. 

Shoe Workers of America, United—George Fecteau, Angelo G. 
Georgian, James E. Bringle, John Goderian, Salvatore 
Marano,* 49,749 votes. 
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Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Railroad—Jesse Clark, A. E. 
Lyon, M. 8S. Mason, C. G. Hodges, 13,962 votes. 


Special Delivery Messengers, The National Association of— 
George L. Warfel, 2,000 votes. 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical 
—Richard F. Walsh, Harland Holmden, Thomas V. Green, 
James McNabb, Michael J. Mungovan, 50,100 votes. 


State, County and Municipal Employees, American Federation of 
—Arnold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Thomas E. Morgan, 
Otto Hahn, James L. McCormack, Daniel J. Scannell, Jerry 
Wurf, 173,971 votes. 


Steelworkers of America, United—Charles J. Smith, I. W. Abel, 
Howard R. Hague, Earl T. Bester, Joseph Angelo, James 
Nicholson, Wm. Mahoney, Thomas Consiglio, James Carbray, 
Dewey Blakey, Joseph E. Doherty, Jack Glasgow, G. J. Conway, 
Ray Haechek, P. Joseph Curran, Al Whitehouse, Nathan Cowan, 
Cass Alvin, 891,895 votes. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of North America, Inter- 
national—R. Raymond Jeffress, 11,854 votes. 


Stone and Allied Products Workers of America, United—Sam H. 
Scott, John C. Lawson, Kenneth Dickens, 12,057 votes. 


Stonecutters Association of North America, Journeymen—Frank 
H. Williams, 1,900 votes. 


Stove Mounters International Union—James M. Roberts, Fred C. 
Keller, Manuel Vargas, 8,103 votes. 


Switchmen’s Union of North America—Daniel W. Collins, Fred 
H. Doty, J. C. Van Heck, 11,005 votes. 


Teachers, American Federation of—Car] J. Megel, Paul D. Ward, 
Selma M. Borchardt, Paul A. Corey, Arthur Hartin, 49,602 
votes. 


Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad—G. E. Leighty, E. J. Manion, 
30,000 votes. 


Telegraphers Union, The Commercial—W. L. Allen, E. L. 
Hageman, S. P. Oster, John C. Hemby, T. T. Freeman, 28,849 
votes. 


Textile Workers of America, United—George Baldanzi, Francis 
Schaufenbil, Roger Provost, Roy Whitmire, Charles Sobol, 
36,549 votes. 
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Textile Workers Union of America—William Pollock, John 
Chupka, Emil Rieve, Jack Rubenstein, Boyd Payton, William J. 
Tullar, Herbert S. Williams, William Du Chessi, 172,917 votes. 


Tobacco Workers International Union—John O’Hare, R. J. Petree, 
S. E. Blane, John Purdie, 24,922 votes. 

Transport Service Employees of America, United—Eugene FE. 
Frazier, 3,000 votes. 


Transport Workers Union of America—Michael J. Quill, Matthew 
Guinan, Frank Sheehan, John J. Sherry, John Nokelty, James 
F. Horst, Andres J. Kaelin, 80,000 votes. 


Typographical Union, International—Elmer Brown, Theodore E. 
Hillyer, Earl Jepperson, Wallace C. Reilly, Howard L. Patten, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Harry S. Duffy, 79,468 votes. 


Upholsterers’ International Union of North America—Sal B. Hoff- 
mann, Alfred R. Rota, R. Alvin Albarino, Tony Remshardt, 
Reed J. Stoney, George Bucher, 50,199 votes. 


Utility Workers Union of America—Joseph A. Fisher, William J. 
Pachler, Harold J. Straub, William R. Munger, Michael Samp- 
son, Andrew J. McMahon, 52,640 votes. 


Yardmasters of America, Railroad—W. A. Snyder, 4,000 votes. 


* Substitutes: Actors and Artistes—Claude McCue for Jackie 
Bright and Donald Conaway on fifth day, afternoon; Leather 
Goods—Charles Bruno and Hernate for Edward Friss; Meat 
Cutters—Max Federman for Ray Wentz and Leon Schachter for 
Sam Twedell; United Shoe Workers—Rosaire White for 
Salvatore Morano, third day. 


Fraternal Organizations 


British Trades Union Congress—Frank Cousins, Fred Hayday. 
Canadian Labour Congress—Claude Jodoin. 


International Affiliation 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions—Arne Geijer. 


Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers—Alfonso 
Sanchez Madariaga. 


Trade and Industrial Departments 
Building and Construction Trades Department—Richard J. Gray, 
1 Vote. 
Industrial Union Department—Walter P. Reuther, 1 vote. 
Maritime Trades Department—Harry E. O’Reilly, 1 vote. 
Metal Trades Department—James A. Brownlow, 1 vote. 
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Railroad Employes’ Department—Michael Fox, 1 vote. 


Union Label and Service Trades Department—Joseph Lewis, 1 


vote. 
State Bodies 

Alabama—Barney Weeks, 1 vote. 
Alaska—R. E. McFarland, 1 vote. 
Arizona—kK. S. Brown, 1 vote. 
Arkansas—Wayne E. Glenn, 1 vote. 
California—C. J. Haggerty, 1 vote. 
Colorado—George A. Cavender, 1 vote. 
Connecticut—Mitchell Sviridoff, 1 vote. 
Florida—Frank G. Roche, 1 vote. 
Georgia—Wiley H. Montague Sr., 1 vote. 
Idaho—Darrell H. Dorman, 1 vote. 
Illinois—R. G. Soderstrom, 1 vote. 
Indiana—Dallas W. Sells, 1 vote. 
Iowa—Ray Mills, 1 vote. 
Kansas—H. J. Yount, 1 vote. 
Kentucky—Sam Ezelie, 1 vote. 
Louisiana—Victor Bussie, 1 vote. 
Maine—B. J. Dorsky, 1 vote. 
Maryland—W. F. Strong, 1 vote. 
Massachusetts—Kenneth J. Kelley, 1 vote. 
Michigan—August Scholle, 1 vote. 
Minnesota—Neil C. Sherburne, 1 vote. 
Mississippi—Claude E. Ramsey, 1 vote. 
Missouri—John I. Rollings, 1 vote. 
Montana—James S. Umber, 1 vote. 
Nebraska—Gordon C. Preble, 1 vote. 
Nevada—Louis Paley, 1 vote. 
New Hampshire—Thomas J. Pitarys, 1 vote. 
New Mexico—Tom E. Robles, 1 vote. 
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New York—Harold C. Hanover, 1 vote. 
North Carolina—W. M. Barbee, 1 vote. 
Ohio—E]lmer F. Cope, 1 vote. 
Oklahoma—Roy Tillman, 1 vote. 
Oregon—James T. Marr, 1 vote. 
Rhode Island—Thomas F. Policastro, 1 vote. 
South Carolina—Sinway Young, 1 vote. 
Tennessee—W. B. Petty, 1 vote. 
Texas—Jerry R. Holleman, 1 vote. 
Utah—John R. Schone, 1 vote. 
Virginia—H. B. Boyd, 1 vote. 
Washington—E. M. Weston, 1 vote. 

West Virginia—Benjamin W. Skeen, 1 vote. 
Wisconsin—George A. Haberman, 1 vote. 
Wyoming—Paul D. Shafto, 1 vote. 


Central Bodies 
Akron, Ohio—Leo E. Dugan, 1 vote. 
Alameda County, Calif.—Robert S. Ash, 1 vote. 
Allen County, Indiana—Ear] Whitehurst, 1 vote. 
Alton, Ill.—Paul R. McCormick, 1 vote. 
Amarillo, Texas—L. A. Wilson, 1 vote. 
Anchorage, Alaska—Russell T. Conlon, 1 vote. 
Atlanta, Georgia.—J. O. Moore, 1 vote. 
Bakersfield, Calif.—Floyd J. White, 1 vote. 


Baltimore Council, Maryland—Francis S. Filbey, 1 vote. 


Barberton, Ohio—John Vargo, 1 vote. 

Baton Rouge, La.—Emile J. Bourg Sr., 1 vote. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Ted Williams, 1 vote. 

Bernalillo County, N.M.—Luther A. Sizemore, 1 vote. 
Boise, Idaho—Maud Wright, 1 vote. 

Boston, Mass.—John J. Horan, 1 vote. 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut—Charles Groves, 1 vote. 
Brockton, Mass.—Francis E. Lavigne, 1 vote. 
Bucks County, Pa.—Frank Flatch, 1 vote. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—James L. Kane, 1 vote. 
Butte—Glen Central, Calif—George E. Miller, 1 vote. 
Canton, Ohio—W. E. Wycoff, 1 vote. 

Carbondale, Pa.—C. Omar Fitch, 1 vote. 


Cattaraugus & Allegheny Counties, New York—Osborn Myrick, 
1 vote. 


Central Arkansas, Ark.—V. H. Williams, 1 vote. 

Central Utah, Utah—Robert M. Lamont, 1 vote. 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—Bert Clark, 1 vote. 

Clatsop County, Ore.—Walter H. Lofgren, 1 vote. 

Clark, Skamania & West Klickitat, Wash.—Beatrice Rice, 1 vote. 
Clark County, Nev.—Theodore R. Lawson, 1 vote. 
Cleveland, Ohio—William Finegan, 1 vote. 

Coastal Bend, Texas—Forrest A. Kelman, 1 vote. 
Columbia County, Ore.—Roy C. G. Hill, 1 vote. 

Columbia, S. C.—E. T. Kirkland, 1 vote. 

Coconino-Navajo Counties, Ariz.—Gwenn V. Leas, 1 vote. 
Contra Costa County, Calif.—Hugh Caudel, 1 vote. 

Dade County, Fla.—Morris Drapkin, 1 vote. 

Del-Mar-Va. Md. Peninsula—L. B. Schuchter, 1 vote. 
Denver, Colo.—Eldon W. Cooper, 1 vote. 

Duluth, Minn.—Robert A. Olson, 1 vote. 

East Liverpool, Ohio—James B. Moss, 1 vote. 

Fayette County, Pa.—Clifton C. Caldwell, 1 vote. 

Five Counties, Calif.—Hartley L. Weingartner, 1 vote. 
Fresno and Madera Counties, Calif.—W. T. O’Rear, 1 vote. 
Galesburg, Il].—William H. Moon, 1 vote. 

Gloucester, Mass.—John Donovan, 1 vote. 


Honolulu, Hawaii—Robert K. Hasegawa, 1 vote. 
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Hot Springs, Ark.—J. Carle Dicus Sr., 1 vote. 
Howard County, Ind.—William C. Anderson, 1 vote. 
Humboldt & Del Norte, Calif—Albin J. Gruhn, 1 vote. 
Ionia and Montcalm, Mich.—Blaine Marrin, 1 vote. 
Imperial County, Calif—Thomas L. Pitts, 1 vote. 
Jefferson County, Ark.—E. W. Wilkerson, 1 vote. 


Jefferson, Lewis & St. Lawrence Counties, N. Y.—Walter H. 
Maxim, 1 vote. 


Kanawha Valley, W. Va.—Miles C. Stanley, 1 vote. 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—Richard L. Hord, 1 vote. 

Kansas City, Kans.—Charles A. Collins, 1 vote. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Joseph M. Welsh, 1 vote. 

Kenosha, Wis.—Mike Maxin, 1 vote. 

King County, Wash.—Harry L. Carr, 1 vote. 

Klamath Falls, Ore-—Herbert W. Waits Jr., 1 vote. 
Lansing, Mich.—Simon Chappell, 1 vote. 

Lawrence County, Pa.—Martin J. Kovach, 1 vote. 
Lexington, Ky.—John L, Totten, 1 vote. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—W. J. Bassett, 1 vote. 

Louisville, Kentueky—Charles Shake, 1 vote. 

Lowell, Mass.—Sidney E. LeBow, 1 vote. 

Lycoming County, Pa.—Harvey B. Lemon, 1 vote. 
Lynchburg, Va.—Wesley W. Cook, 1 vote. 

Madison County, Ind.—Richard U. Stone, 1 vote. 
Marion County, Indiana—E. T. Windham, 1 vote. 
Marion & East Polk County, Ore.—G. W. Roger, 1 vote. 
Marin County, Calif.—Elizabeth Kelley, 1 vote. 
Marysville, Calif—C. R. Van Winkle, 1 vote. 
Massillon, Ohio—A. A. Andrews, 1 vote. 

Mendocino County, Calif—Edward G. Younger, 1 vote. 
Merrimack County, N. H.—Gertrude Pitarys, 1 vote. 
Mid-Columbia, Ore.—Donald C. Aherns, 1 vote. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—Walter R. Cramond, 1 vote. 
Modesto, Calif.—Don L. Meyers, 1 vote. 
Multnomah County, Ore.-—Edward J. Whelan, 1 vote. 

Nampa Trades, Idaho—Albert G. Beattie, 1 vote. 

Napa, Calif—Walter S. Martin, 1 vote. 

Nashua, N. H.—Arthur J. Connor, 1 vote. 

New Bedford & Cape Cod, Mass.—George E. Carniga, 1 vote. 
New Orleans, La.—Robert L. Soule, 1 vote. 

New York City, N. Y.—Harry Van Arsdale Jr., 1 vote. 

Norfolk County, Mass.—Joseph A. Sullivan, 1 vote. 

Northern Nevada, Nev.—Samuel Hammond, 1 vote. 
Northern Utah, Utah—Ormond Konkle, 1 vote. 

Northhampton County, Pa.—Roland 8S. Roth, 1 vote. 


Northumberland, Montour, Snyder, Union & Columbia Counties, 
Pa.—John J. Playfair, 1 vote. 


North Worcester County, Mass.—Thomas J. Leone, 1 vote. 
Northwest Ark., Ark.—Robert J. Parker, 1 vote. 

Norwich, Conn.—Daniel J. Gallagher, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma County, Okla.—J. J. Caldwell, 1 vote. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Herman W. Groom, 1 vote. 

Orange County, Calif.—William J. Fountain, 1 vote. 

Ottawa, Craig & Delaware Counties, Okla.—Lena Kountz, 1 vote. 
Owensboro Council, Ky.—Cecil M. Deatherage, 1 vote. 

Pima County, Ariz.—Fred D. Rhodes, 1 vote. 

Phoenix & Maricopa County, Ariz.—Mason M. Warren, 1 vote. 
Portage County, Ohio—Mr. Sam Pollock, 1 vote. 

Providence, R. I—Thomas P. McHugh, 1 vote. 

Quad-City, Ill.—Jasper C. Rose, 1 vote. 

Reading and Berks County, Pa.—Charles W. Seyfert, 1 vote. 
Riverside, Calif.—Burnell W. Phillips, 1 vote. 

Rochester, Minn.—Joe Cooley, 1 vote. 
Rockford, Ill.—Adolph Germer, 1 vote. 


Sabina Area, Texas—Minnie Zoller, 1 vote. 
Sacramento, Calif.—Harry Finks, 1 vote. 
Saint Joseph County, Ind.—Stanley J. Ladd, 1 vote. 
Saint Louis, Mo.—Joseph P. Clark, 1 vote. 

Saint Paul, Minn.—Charles Rafferty, i vote. 

Salina, Kans.—Clem Blangers, 1 vote. 

San Francisco, Calif.—George W. Johns, 1 vote. 

San Bernardino County, Calif —Ray M. Wilson, 1 vote. 
Santa Barbara, Calif—A] Whorley, 1 vote. 

Santa Clara, Calif.—Earl A. Moorhead Sr, 1 vote. 
Salinas, Calif—Peter A. Greco, 1 vote. 

San Diego County, Calif—John W. Quimby, 1 vote. 
Santa Maria, Calif—Joe McClung, 1 vote. 

San Mateo, Calif —Thomas A. Small, 1 vote. 
Sebastian-Crawford Counties, Ark.—J. Frank Cline, 1 vote. 
Sheboygan, Wis.—Emil C. Schuette, 1 vote. 
Shreveport, La.—K. G. Flory, 1 vote. 

Snohomish County, Wash.—P. L. Cope,1 vote. 

Sonoma County, Calif—Everett A. Matzen, 1 vote. 
South Middlesex, Mass.—Valentine Murphy, 1 vote. 
Southern, Utah—Howard Pace, 1 vote. 

Spokane, Wash.—Thomas J. Richardson, 1 vote. 
Springfield, I1l—Sam N. Bonansigna, 1 vote. 
Springfield, Mo.—Wayne King, 1 vote. 

Stamford, Conn.—Francis Jones, 1 vote. 

Stillwater, Minn.—Robert E. Hess, 1 vote. 

Sullivan County, N.H.—Timothy F. Flynn, 1 vote. 
Topeka, Kans.—Floyd Black, 1 vote. 

Torrington, Conn.—John J. Driscoll, 1 vote. 

Tri-City, I1l—Edwin Reiske, 1 vote. 

Trumbull County, Ohio—Henry A. Dively, 1 vote. 
Tulsa, Okla.—Len Yarborough, 1 vote. 
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Upper Hudson, N. Y.—Sol Stetin, 1 vote. 
Utica, N.Y.—Samuel J. Talarico, 1 vote. 
Vallejo, Calif—James H. Polland, 1 vote. 
Ventura County, Calif.—George F. Bronner, 1 vote. 
Visalia, Calif—Charles E. Nichols, 1 vote. 

Washington, D. C. (Greater)—-J. C. Turner,* 1 vote. 
Waterbury, Conn.—William Carroll, 1 vote. 
Watsonville, Calif.—H. M. Cornell, 1 vote. 

Wayne County, Mich.—Al Barbour, 1 vote. 

Western, Ky.—Melvin W. Moore, 1 vote. 

Wichita, Kan.—Jarrett W. Molen, 1 vote. 

Winona, Minn.—Teddy Webb, 1 vote. 

Wood River, lil.—F rank Harrelson, 1 vote. 

Yavapai County, Ariz.—Richard B. Walsh, 1 vote. 

York County, Pa.—Robert M. Emswiler Jr., 1 vote. 
Yuma County, Ariz.—W. A. Gray, 1 vote. 


* Substitution: F. H. MeGuigan for J. C. Turner, fifth day, 
afternoon. 


Local Unions 
83, Highland Park, Mich.—George McLean, 6,204 votes. 
520, Philadelphia, Pa.—James McCaffery, 696 votes. 
1308, Flint, Mich.—Barney Hopkins, 89 votes. 
1746, Washington, D. C.—Barbara Giles, 34 votes. 
1805, Indianapolis, Ind.—Max F. Wright, 42 votes. 
1821, Seattle, Wash.—George Johansen, 866 votes. 
3018, San Juan, Puerto Rico—Raimundo Suarez Lazu, 9 votes. 
9049, San Francisco, Calif.—John F. Crowley, 108 votes. 
10615, Chicago, Ill—William J. O’Brien, 46 votes. 
15293, New York, N.Y.—William Wolpert, 30 votes. 
18007, Chicago, I1l.—James J. McGuigan, 2,297 votes. 


18032, New York, N.Y.—Milton Weintraub, 578 votes. 
18205, New York, N. Y.—Charles Ribando, 417 votes. 
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18527, Chicago, Ill.—L. Earl Disselhorst, 488 votes. 
18671, Cleveland, Ohio—William R. McCourt, 221 votes. 
18887, Philadelphia, Pa.—Alex. I. Dever, 1,852 votes. 

19322, Kenosha, Wis.—Paul L. Whiteside, 902 votes. 

19806, Milwaukee, Wis.—Wilbur LeClair, 4,494 votes. 

20037, Crockett, Calif.—Albert W. Newman, 1,196 votes. 
20467, Chicago, Ill.—D. C. Currie, 756 votes. 

20711, St. Louis, Mo.—Maury E. Rubin, 17 votes. 

20717, Clarksburg, Calif.—Kyle Dickinson, 141 votes. 

20884, Betteravia, Calif.—Roger Cook, 215 votes. 

21538, Blackwell, Okla.—O. C. Campbell, 765 votes. 

21664, Syracuse, New York—Frank Galuski, 305 votes. 
21914, Watertown, Mass.—Walter E. Johnson, 3,615 votes. 
21877, Chicago, Ill—Irwin E. Klass, 12 votes. 

22177, Detroit, Mich.—Charles F. Shipp, 2,583 votes. 

22408, Wabash, Ind.—Mary W. Mosier, 733 votes. 

22623, Philadelphia, Pa.—Joseph Fallon, 1,640 votes. 

22631, Milwaukee, Wis.—John E. Cudahy, 2,126 votes. 

22636, East Chicago, Ind.—Eugene A. Chlebowski Sr., 1,822 votes. 
23122, Seattle, Wash.—E. G. Lange, 68 votes. 

23132, Passaic, N.J.—Frank Truatt, 777 votes. 

23393, Jersey City, N.J.—John Gerard, 3,452 votes. 

23409, Muskegon, Mich.—Mike Novak, 12 votes. 

23823, Newark, Ohio—Roy Crawmer, 258 votes. 

24111, Milwaukee, Wis.—Ray W. Taylor, 15 votes. 

24410, Leadville, Colo—Sim Cingoranelli, 1,202 votes. 

24411, Bridgeport, Conn.—Samuel R. Volpe, 1,882 votes. 
24772, Torrington, Conn.—John J. Driscoll, 209 votes. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD F. WALSH 
KARL FELLER 

0. A. KNIGHT 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report. The 
motion is to adopt the report. Are there any questions? Hearing 
none, it is so ordered. 


The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler for 
announcements as to Convention officers. 


CONVENTION OFFICERS 


. . . Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the names of the 
following Convention Officers: 


Mr. George Johns, Secretary, San Francisco Labor Council 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. George Richardson, AFL-CIO, Chief Sergeant at Arms. 


Mr. Paul Ornburn, Union Label & Service Trades Department, 
Messenger. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Secretary 
Schnitzler for the announcement of the appointment of com- 
mittees. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


... Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler presented the following list 
of committee appointments: 


Committee on Credentials 


Chairman: Richard F. Walsh, Stage Employees; Kar] Feller, 
Brewery Workers; O. A. Knight, Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers. 


Committee on Rules and Order of Business 


Chairman: William Birthright, Barbers; Secretary: Albert 
Whitehouse, United Steelworkers; George Smith, Broadcast Em- 
ployes & Technicians; George L. Warfel, Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers; Frank H. Williams, Stonecutters; H. L. Daggett, Marine 
Engineers; Costanzo Pagnano, Granite Cutters; Louis Hollander, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Charles D. Aquadro, Roofers; 
Ray Hackney, Communications Workers; Harry Sayre, Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers; W. L. Allen, Commercial Telegraphers; 
Henry J. Breen, Flight Engineers; John M. Bishop, Masters, 
Mates & Pilots; Larry Long, Longshoremen. 


Committee on Resolutions 


Chairman: George M. Harrison, Railway Clerks; Secretary: 
L. S. Buckmaster, Rubber Workers; Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers; 
Arnold Zander, State, County & Municipal Employees; James B. 
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Carey, International Union Electrical Workers; Edward J. 
Leonard, Plasterers & Cement Masons; Emil Rieve, Textile 
Workers of America; Anthony J. DeAndrade, Printing Press- 
men; William C. Birthright, Barbers; Joseph A. Fisher, Utility 
Workers; David Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment Workers; Herman 
D. Kenin, Musicians; A. J. Hayes, Machinists; Ed S. Miller, Hotel 
& Restaurant Workers. 


A. Philip Randolph, Sleeping Car Porters; S. P. Ming, Grain 
Millers; Elmer Brown, Typographical; Lee W. Minton, Glass Bot- 
tle Blowers; Leonard Woodcock, United Automobile Workers; 
Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Charles J. 
MacGowan, Boilermakers; Joseph Curran, Maritime Union; 
Joseph Beirne, Communications Workers of America; John H. 
Lyons, Bridge & Structural Ironworkers; O. A. Knight, Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers; Joseph D. Keenan, Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Peter Fosco, Hod Carriers; William 
C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; L. M. Raftery, Painters; Karl F. 
Feller, Brewery Workers; Joseph J. Delaney, Operating Engi- 
neers; John J. Grogan, Maritime & Shipbuilding; Richard F. 
Walsh, Stage Employees; M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters; William 
McCarthy, Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers; James A. Suffridge, 
Retail Clerks; William McFetridge, Building Service Employees; 
Alex Rose, Hatters; R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Council, 
George Leighty, Railroad Telegraphers, Kenneth Kelley, Massa- 
chusetts State Council; Thomas J. Lloyd, Butcher Workmen; 
Toney Gallo, Cement, Lime and Gypsum; C. J. Haggerty, Cali- 
fornia State Council; I. W. Abel, Steelworkers. 


Committee on the Executive Council Report 


Chairman: Walter P. Reuther, United Automobile Workers; 
Secretary: Paul Phillips, Papermakers and Paperworkers; 
Michael Fox, Railway Employees Department; William J. Farson, 
American Newspaper Guild; Chester A. Sample, Molders & 
Foundry; Ross D. Blood, Marine & Shipbuilding Workers; John 
O’Hare, Tobacco Workers; George Fecteau, Shoe Workers; Paul 
A. Nagle, Postal Transport; Max Greenberg, Retail, Wholesale; 
Daniel E. Conway, Bakery and Confectionery Workers; Sam 
Scott, Stone & Allied Products; Jesse Clark, Railroad Signalmen; 
Eugene E. Frazier, Transport Service; J. Cline House, Post Office 
Clerks; Joseph McCurdy, United Garment Workers; H. E. Gil- 
bert, Locomotive Firemen; Howard Coughlin, Office Employees; 
R. J. Gray, Building and Construction Trades Department; John 
F. Burke, Pulp & Sulphite Workers; Clarence Saylen, Air Line 
Pilots; Hyman Blumberg, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Rus- 
sell Stephens, Technical Engineers; James M. Roberts, Stove 
Mounters; Luigi Antonini, Ladies’ Garment Workers; Al Hart- 
nett, International Union Electrical Workers; John J. Murphy, 
Bricklayers; Edward F. Carlough, Sheet Metal. 
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Committee on the Constitution 


Chairman: Joseph Beirne, Communications Workers; Secre- 
tary: Gordon M. Freeman, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers: Patrick E. Gorman, Meat Cutters; T. C. Carroll, Maintenance 
of Way; Michael J. Quill, Transport Workers; Ralph Helstein, 
Packinghouse Workers; William Tracy, Brick & Clay; Ralph 
Reiser, Glass & Ceramic Workers; W. T. Connell, Photoen- 
gravers; Anthony E. Matz, Firemen & Oilers; William D. Buck, 
Fire Fighters; Frank Rosenblum, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers; Joseph Denny, Bookbinders; Sal F. Hoffmann, Upholsterers ; 
Paul Hall, Seafarers; Walter L. Mitchell, Chemical Workers; 
Harry Block, International Union of Electrical Workers; C. W. 
Sickles, Asbestos Workers; W. P. Kennedy, Railroad Trainmen; 
William A. Calvin, Boilermakers; A. J. Bernhardt, Railway Car- 
men; Emil Mazey, United Automobile Workers; George Baldanzi, 
United Textile Workers; Isidore Nagler, Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 


Committee on State and Local Bodies 


Chairman: Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers; Secretary: 
William Pollock, Textile Workers Union of America; Harold C. 
Hanover, New York State; August Scholle, Michigan State; Ray 
Mills, lowa State; Mitchell Sviridoff, Connecticut State; Vernon 
Housewright, Retail Clerks; William Pachler, Utility Workers; 
Victor Bussie, Louisiana State; Elmer Walker, Machinists; Steve 
Nakliski, Mechanics Educational Society ; Gordon C. Preble, Neb- 
raska State; J. T. Marr, Oregon State; Matthew Guinan, Trans- 
port Workers; Peter J. Cahill, Letter Carriers; E. M. Weston, 
Washington State; Robert S. Ash, Alameda County, California, 
Central Body; Jack Weinberger, Hotel & Restaurant; Howard 
Hague, United Steelworkers; John Rollings, Missouri State; 
Richard Gosser, United Automobile Workers. 


Committee on Union Labels 


Chairman: Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
Secretary: Joseph Lewis, Label Trades Department; Lloyd Gil- 
mour, Bill Posters; John Chupka, Textile Workers of America; 
James J. Doyle, Coopers; Arthur Gildea, Brewery Workers; 
Thomas Allen, Elevator Constructors; Joseph C. Goodfellow, 
Glove Workers; George Miller, Horseshoers; E. L. Wheatley, 
Potters; Joseph A. Duffy, Leather Workers; John Mara, Boot & 
Shoe Workers; Madge King, United Garment Workers; Julius 
Hochman, Ladies’ Garment Workers; Curtis Sims, American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 


Committee on Education 


Chairman: Peter Schoemann, Plumbing & Pipe Fitting ; Secre- 
tary: Norman Matthews, United Automobile Workers; Eddie R. 
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Stahl, Aluminum Workers; James P. Tahney, Railway Super- 
visors ; Norman Zukowsky, Leather Goods, Plastics; Carl J. Megel, 
Teachers; William A. Smallwood, Communications Workers; 
Joseph F. Collis, American Newspaper Guild; Desmond Walker, 
United Rubber Workers; H. L. Mitchell, Agricultural Workers; 
G. R. Hathaway, Packinghouse Workers; Charles M. Scheff, Flint 
Glass Workers; T. M. McCormick, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers; James A. Campbell, Government Employees; Andrew Janas- 
kie, Hosiery Workers; George L. Russ, Insurance Agents; Karl 
Griepentrog, Allied Industrial; Lloyd Mashburn, Wire & Metal 
Lathers; Ray Muehlhoffer, Metal Polishers; Felix Jones, Cement, 
Lime & Gypsum; J. A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Department; 
Thomas Green, Theatrical Stage Employees. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to announce that this 
afternoon at 3:00 o’clock this Convention will be addressed by 
President McDonald of the Steelworkers who is in New York City. 
His address will come to us by telephone. He is unable to attend the 
convention but asked for this opportunity to talk to the delegates, 
= I want you to know that at 3:00 o’clock we will have that 
address. 


INTRODUCTION OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


.. At this time President Meany introduced Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Cousins of the British Trades Union Congress; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Hayday, of the British Trades Union Congress; and 
Mr. Claude Jodoin, of the Canadian Labour Congress. 


MEETING OF GENERAL BOARD 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish to announce that tomorrow 
morning at 9:30 there will be a meeting of the General Board of 
the AFL-CIO. This is the annual meeting called for by the consti- 
tution, and one subject will be the part AFL-CIO should play in 
helping the Steelworkers in their struggle. Following that meeting, 
of course, we will have regular session in the afternoon. 


The Chair now recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for announce- 
ments. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


. .Secretary Schnitzler announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing escort committees : 


For Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell: Vice-Presidents 
Bates, Reuther, Keenan, and Randolph. 


For the National Commander of the American Legion, Martin 
= McKneally; Vice-Presidents Hayes, Hutcheson, Beirne, and 
urran. 
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...At this point President Meany called on the various Com- 
mittee Chairmen who were given an opportunity to notify their 
committee members of the time and place of their various meet- 
ings. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair now recognizes Secretary 
Schnitzler for the presentation of late resolutions. As you know, 
the resolutions not presented in the time limit called for by the 
Constitution are presented to the convention and must receive 
unanimous consent for introduction and referral to the appro- 
priate committee. 


Secretary Schnitzler will describe the resolutions and their 
purpose. 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: In accordance with Article IV, 
Section 5, of the constitution these resolutions were received late. 
The organizations introducing these resolutions have met in con- 
vention within 30 days prior to the opening of this convention. 


No. 77—Medical Care Under Social Security—Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 


No. 78—Taft-Hartley Law—Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paperhangers of America. 


No. 79—Federal Income Tax Exemption—Missouri State La- 
bor Council. 


No. 80—Implement Article III of AFL-CIO Constitution—Illi- 
nois State AFL-CIO. 


No. 81—Re-establishing a United Labor Movement—lIllinois 
State AFL-CIO. 


No. 82—Political Activity—TIllinois State AFL-CIO. 


No. 85 — Taft-Hartley Law — International Typographical 
Union. 


No. 86—Detroit Mailers—International Typographical Union. 


No. 87—Labor Legislation and Political Activity—Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 


No. 88—Limiting Size of Newspaper Chains—International 
Typographical Union. 


No. 89—Unions in Printing Industry—International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


No. 94—Navy Department Classifications—Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 


No. 95—Union Cooperation—Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paperhangers of America. 
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No. 98 — Apprenticeship — Metal Trades Department, AFL- 
CIO. 


No. 99—Veterans’ Rehabilitation—Metal Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO. 


No. 100—Shorter Work Week—Metal Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO. 


No. 101—Vocational Education—Metal Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO. 


No. 102—Health, Education and Welfare Department and 
Techicians—Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


The following resolutions will require the unanimous consent 
of the convention: 


No. 68—Unemployment Insurance—New York State AFL- 
CIO. 


No. 69—Workmen’s Compensation 
CIO. 


No. 70—Housing—New York State AFL-CIO. 
No. 71—Education—New York State AFL-CIO. 
No. 72—Federal Minimum Wage Law—New York State AFL- 


New York State AFL- 


No. 73—Area Redevelopment—New York State AFL-CIO. 


No. 74—Federal Labor Reform Legislation—New York State 
AFL-CIO. 

No. 75—Shorter Work Week—New York State AFL-CIO. 

No. 76—Alien Strikebreakers at Peyton Packing Company— 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 

No. 83 — Government Employees — American Federation of 
Government Employees. 

No. 84—Use of Foreign Music—American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. 

No. 90 — Leather Goods Workers — International Leather 
Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers’ Union. 

No. 91—Shipbuilding Industry—Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of America. 


No. 92—Affiliation with State and Local Bodies—Massachu- 
setts State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


No. 93—Representation at National Conventions of AFL-CIO 
—Massachusetts State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 
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No. 96 — Bethlehem Steel Shipyards — Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 


No. 103—The Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills Strike— 
Textile Workers Union of America. 


No. 104—Support for Striking Swift Workers—Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 


The following are additional sponsors for various resolutions: 


Add to Resolution No. 35—Submitted by Joseph Soltis, 
Gogebic County, Michigan Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


Add to Resolution No. 38—submitted by Joseph A. Cerasoli, 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Union of Barre and Vicinity. 


Add to Resolution No. 8i—submitted by Lawrence M. Raft- 
ery, William H. Rohrberg, Peter Yablonsky, Frank Owens, Her- 
bert Baker, Julius Skoglund, Stephen J. Angleton, and Robert 
Petersdorf, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America. 


The subcommittee of the Executive Council, Mr. Chairman, 
recommends that unanimous consent be given to introduce these 
resolutions to the convention and that they be referred to their 
proper committees. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the recommendation 
in regard to the introduction of these resolutions. Is there objec- 
tion? 


Hearing no objection these resolutions will be accepted and 
referred to the proper committees. 


All of these resolutions will be distributed to the delegates 
in a separate booklet. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Secretary Schnitzler now has some 
messages. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


... Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the following commu- 
nications: 


Mr. George Meany, President. September 16, 1959. 


It is indeed a great pleasure for me to send, on behalf of the 
Tunisian people and on my own, our greetings to the American 
trade unionists, on the occasion of the Third Constitutional Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, which have cemented their union. 
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Asa result of the AFL-CIO’s participation in the struggle for 
the improvement of peoples’ living conditions, for the triumph of 
freedom and justice all over the world, the newly independent 
peoples such as the Tunisian people follow with keenest interest 
the development of your enterprises and send you their most heart- 
felt wishes for the complete success of these undertakings. 


The Tunisian people will never forget the very warm support 
your strong organization gave them, when in 1951, in San Fran- 
cisco, my dearly departed companion, Farhat Hached, launched 
an appeal from your rostrum, to the people of America, urging 
them to help the people of Tunisia in their heroic struggle for 
independence. 


The people of America, in general, and more especially the 
labor organizations, have proved that they are always ready when 
it is a question of fighting for deserving causes in favor of the lib- 
eration of peoples and for better living conditions for all. To quote 
the famous Latin poet, it may well be said of them that “Nothing 
human is alien to them.” His very will to fight against oppression 
and misery, which is written in the Atlantic Charter, is exactly the 
cement which unites all peoples who cherish freedom and equality. 


The Tunisian government, has on its part, dedicated its efforts 
since independence to improve the living conditions of workers 
and to promote social progress. 


Important reforms have taken place among labor organiza- 
tions as well as for the welfare of the people. Furthermore, the 
Tunisian government has stressed its will to cooperate with the 
international community, in order to further improve the workers’ 
living conditions. 


Tunisia is backing all efforts attempted in order to bring har- 
mony in the working conditions in all countries of the world. These 
efforts represent an important asset in favor of strengthening 
peace and promoting understanding among all peoples. 


The admission of Tunisia in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion led to the ratification of numerous important conventions 
related namely to the freedom of the labor movements, the abolish- 
ment of hard labor, non-discrimination as well as the promotion of 
the working classes. 


The Tunisian government has devoted itself to bringing rem- 
edy to the situation caused by the after-effects of colonialism 
which has kept the country in a state of fear. Conscious of the fact 
that there can be no peace and liberty as long as the masses remain 
enslaved in ignorance, misery and disease, the government has put 
forth great efforts to develop economic activities and raise the 
standard of living of the people. 
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Nowadays, peace and liberty form one entity throughout the 
world and Tunisia could not remain indifferent to the fate of op- 
pressed peoples now struggling for the recognition of their right 
to dignity. 


It is my wish that the appeal that I launched for a de-coloniza- 
tion conference be heard everywhere and that methods of negotia- 
tion will soon replace methods of war and extermination. 


This appeal has already found an encouraging echo when the 
delegates to the 48th International Interparliamentary Conference 
adopted a resolution inviting national groups to work towards the 
preparation of such a conference. 


I believe that the de-colonization problem should be the major 
preoccupation of all democratic peoples and am convinced that the 
American workers share this concern with us and will continue to 
act in favor of freedom for all peoples and the prosperity of hu- 
manity. 


In closing, I wish to assure all the delegates to the convention 
that the Tunisian people are wholeheartedly with them and ex- 
press the hope that success will reward their efforts for the tri- 
umph of liberty and safeguarding of international peace. 


Habib Bourguiba, President, 
Tunisian Republic. 


September 17, 1959 
Dear Sisters and Brothers: 


You have my best wishes for the success of your annual con- 
vention. Organizations like yours build a stronger United States 
and help materially with the progress of our great nation. May 
your program for the future, dedicated to happiness for young and 
old and designed to perpetuate our American way of life, be highly 
successful. 

Fraternally yours, 


FRANK MURRAY 
Secretary of State 
Helena, Montana 


P.S. Keep up your good work through COPE. 


August 29, 1959 
To the President of the Convention, AFL-CIO. 


The National Committee of the Solidarity of Basque Workers 
in exile, would like to express their greetings to your General Con- 
vention, and their best wishes for a successful outcome of the 
Congress. 
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The brilliant history of your Organizations in the defense of 
social progress in your Country, and the standard of living at- 
tained by the American working class is an example for all the 
world syndical organizations. 


Also your steadfast position against dictatorial Estates who 
have banished the free Syndicates as in the case of the Franco 
regime, and who persist to suppress them by repression, in spite 
that the General Franco Government accepted the International 
Labor Organization Charter in 1956. 


We earnestly hope you will continue to help us in our struggle 
to re-establish Freedom and Social Justice in our Country. With- 
out these basic rights, all the assistance given to the General 
Franco Government will mean very little for the working class of 
our land, but quite a lot to the Franco “clique”” who oppress them. 


Long life to the American Labor Organizations! 


For Freedom and Social Justice. 


GREGORIO RUIZ de ERCILLA 
General Secretary 


Washington, D. C. 
September 17, 1959 


George Meany, President, AFL-CIO. 


May I join with others in sending greetings to the officers and 
delegates attending your convention. Your organization meets 
at a time when its plans and decisions for the future are ever more 
important if trade unionism is to maintain its proper and rightful 
place in a society of free men. All good wishes for a fruitful con- 
vention. Sincerely 

JAMES ROOSEVELT 
New York, N. Y. 


September 14, 1959 
George Meany, President 


William Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer. 


In behalf of the National Trade Union Committee for the sup- 
port of the Ex-Patients Sanitarium for Tuberculosis of Denver, 
Colorado, we wish to express fraternal greetings and profound 
appreciation to you, your vice presidents and officers of inter- 
nationals and central bodies for the financial support our institu- 
tion received for half century. We also wish to make it known 
that we have extended the scope of our activities and now also 
operate the Mental Health Center of America, the only charitable 
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psyschiatric hospital of its kind in the nation on a national free, 
non-sectarian basis. With all good wishes for a successful conven- 
tion and kindest regards, fraternally yours, 


GEORGE RUBIN, Chairman 
JOSEPH BELSKY, Secretary 
RUBIN SCHWARTZ, National Supervisor 


New York, N. Y. 
September 16, 1959 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO: 


On behalf of the League for Industrial Democracy may we con- 
gratulate the AFL-CIO on its continued achievement on behalf of 
higher living standards for the workers of America and its great 
contributions to world democracy, social progress, and human 
brotherhood. May this biennial convention still further strengthen 
the case of honest, democratic and far-visioned trade unionism. 


NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, President 
WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, Chairman of the Board 
JOSEPH SCHOLOSSBERG, Treasurer 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Secretary Schnitzler has some further 
announcements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America would like to give away a 
free suit of clothes and a box of union-made shirts to two lucky 
delegates. Please register for the suit and shirts raffle at the Amal- 
gamated Exhibit in the lobby. We have an invitation from Mr. 
Kerr, the President of the University of California. Mr. Kerr has 
extended an invitation to all Executive Council members and their 
wives, and presidents and secretary-treasurers of each inter- 
national union to attend, as Mr. Kerr’s guests, the lowa-University 
of California Football Game on Saturday, September 26th. Any- 
one interested should give his name, organization and hotel in 
which he is staying to the Sergeant-at-Arms. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: If there are no further announcements 
the convention will recess until 2:00 p.m. this afternoon. 


... At 12:25 o’clock p.m. the convention recessed until 2:00 
o’clock p.m. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
Thursday, September 17, 1959 


The convention reconvened at 2:25 o’clock P. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We will have the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Order of Business, to be delivered by Secretary 


Whitehouse of the Committee. 


Report of Rules and Order of Business Committee 


... Committee Secretary Whitehouse submitted the following 
report on behalf of the committee. 


Pursuant to Section 9 of Article IV of the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO, the Committee on Rules and Order of Business recom- 
mends that the following rules and order of business be adopted 
by the Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO. 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order at 10:00 A. M. 
and remain in session until 12:30, reconvening at 2:00 P. M. and 
remain in session until 5:00 P. M. on Thursday of this week. The 
convention shall be called to order at 2:00 P. M. on Friday of this 
week, and remain in session until 5:00 P. M. There will be no con- 
vention sessions on Friday morning, Saturday or Sunday of the 
first week. On Monday of the second week, and every day following 
that is necessary to complete the work of the convention, the 
convention shall be called to order at 9:30 A. M. and remain in 
session until 12:30, reconvening at 2:00 P. M. and remain in ses- 


sion until 5:00 P. M. 
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Rule 2. If a delegate while speaking be called to order, he shall 
at the request of the chair take his seat until the question of order 
is decided. 


Rule 3. No delegate shall speak more than once on the same 
question until all who desire to speak on that question shall have 
been heard, nor more than twice on the same question except by 
consent of the majority. Speeches shall be limited to 10 minutes 
except by consent of the majority. 


Rule 4. Should two or more delegates rise at the same time 
to speak, the chair shall decide who is entitled to the floor. 


Rule 5. When a motion to table is made the motion shall not be 
put until the introducer of the original motion is given an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the question. 


Rule 6. No delegate shall interrupt another in his remarks, 
except to raise a point of order. 


Rule 7. A motion shall not be open for discussion until it has 
been seconded and stated from the chair. 


Rule 8. A motion to lay on the table shall not be debatable 
except as limited by Robert’s Rules of Order. When such a motion 
is made and amendments are pending to the original motion before 
the convention, the motion to table shall apply to the amendment 
or amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the 
original motion. 


Rule 9. A motion to reconsider shall not be entertained unless 
made by a delegate who voted with the majority on the original 
question, and shall require a majority vote. 


Rule 10. No motion or resolution shall be voted upon until the 
mover or introducer has had an opportunity to speak upon it if 
he or she so desires. 


Rule 11. A roll call on any question before the convention shall 
be called upon the request of 30 per cent of the delegates present. 


Rule 12. When a roll call has been taken and all delegates 
present have had an opportunity to record their votes, the ballot 
shall be declared closed. 


Rule 13. When a roll call has been ordered no adjournment 
shall take place until the result has been announced. 


Rule 14. The convention shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of 
Order on all matters not herein provided for. 


Rule 15. All resolutions shall bear the signature of the intro- 
ducer and the title of the organization he represents and shall be 
submitted in triplicate form. 
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Rule 16. The reports of committees shall be subject to amend- 
ments and substitutes from the floor of the convention, the same 
as other motions and resolutions. 

Rule 17. When a question is pending before the convention no 
motion shall be in order except to adjourn, to refer, for the pre- 


vious question, to postpone indefinitely, to postpone for a certain 
time, to divide or amend, which motions shall have preference in 


the order named. 
Rule 18. The regular order of business for the third convention 
of the AFL-CIO shall be as follows: 
1. Report on credentials submitted by the Committee on 
Credentials. 
2. Approval of rules and order of business submitted by Com- 
mittee on Rules and Order of Business. 


3. Report of convention committees. 
4. Election of officers. 
5. Adjournment. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WHITEHOUSE: Mr. Chairman, 
on behalf of the unanimous vote of the Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business, I move the adoption of the rules just read in 
your presence. 


The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman Birth- 
right and carried unanimously. 


ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The report of the Executive Council 
and the Book of Resolutions are now officially before the conven- 
tion and I believe they have been distributed to the delegates. 


At this time I would like to correct any possible misinterpreta- 
tion or wrong impression that might have been left in the minds of 
some of the delegates by the reference made by Congressman 
Shelley this morning as to the work on Capitol Hill of our repre- 
sentatives in fighting against the anti-labor legislation. 


Congressman Shelley referred to the fact that some people, 
referring to the building trades, were working at cross purposes 
with the rest of the labor movement. 


I am quite sure that he did not refer to the representatives 
of the Building Trades Department of the AFL-CIO nor to any of 
the representatives in Washington representing any of the Inter- 
national Unions connected with the Building Trades Department. 
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Let me first pay a tribute to Congressman Shelley by saying 
that he fought just as hard as he could to be of assistance in fight- 
ing against this legislature. However, he was there in a rather 
dual capacity. It is pretty hard for a man who has been a trade 
unionist all his life to divorce himself from his background. How- 
ever, he was there as a Congressman, and, of course, also as a 
trade unionist. He had some ideas as a trade unionist as to the 
approach of fighting this legislation. However, the question of 
strategy and the approach as to who would be included in any 
efforts made was determined by a committee of the Executive 
Council consisting of Brother Reuther, Brother Harrison, Brother 
Hayes and myself. 


Of course, the strategy did not happen to coincide with 
Brother Shelley’s. There were several hundred representatives in 
there during the hectic days when this bill was being debated on 
the fioor and in committee, and of course, representatives from 
all over the country from Central Bodies, State Federations of 
Labor, International Unions and Building Trade groups. I am 
not in a position to say that perhaps somebody from the building 
trades locally might have taken the position that Brother Shelley 
referred to, but insofar as the Building Trades Department was 
concerned, and the International Unions, we had complete and 
absolute cooperation during this fight, not only day by day, but 
hour by hour. And the charge that the Building Trades were 
trying to get something at the expense of the rest of the labor 
movement is completely and absolutely false. 


I don’t say that Shelley made that charge. That charge has 
been made by the head of the Teamsters, but that charge is com- 
pletely and absolutely false. 


I want to point out that when this bill was in conference, on 
the last day of the conference, every single item in the bill was 
complete, tied-up and sealed, except the questions affecting the 
Building Trades. The Building Trades had nothing to bargain 
for. They were trying to get relief from the so-called Denver Situs 
picketing decision. It looked for a while as if the conferees 
were ready to agree, and in fact the conferees were ready to agree. 
However, they were notified through one of the parliamentary 
men that if this ever came before the conference that it could 
be challenged under a point of order. And they were told it would 
be challenged as a point of order in the House. After surveying 
the situation, they realized if the point of order was made, that 
would be separate aud most likely defeated. It was at that point 
that the conferees decided rather than put in the Denver Situs 
picketing legislation they would put in the so-called pre-hire con- 
tract which the Building Trades had been fighting to get for a 
number of years. 
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The pre-hire contract merely gives to the Building Trades 
what every other union in this Federation has under the law. When 
this law was passed in 1947 it said you had to have representation 
rights, you had to prove those representation rights by holding an 


election. 


The Building Trades signed an entirely different type of con- 
tract than that signed by unions in plants where employment is 
permanent. The Building Trades sign agreements with their 
contractors, and I have signed them and I have negotiated them, 
and I know what they are. They are “if, as and when” agreements, 
or perhaps employment agency type of agreements, because the 
Building Trades representatives sit with the contractor and they 
say, “If you get some work, these are the conditions under which 
we will work for you, and these are the wages.” 


And the contractor, in turn, says to them, “If I get some work, 
these are the conditions under which I will employ the members of 


the union.” 


It is not possible for the Building Trades to hold elections. 
I recall, however, that the late Martin Durkin, President of the 
United Association, put on a terrific campaign and finally com- 
pelled, in a way, or got the Board to hold an election, and they held 
an election in Baltimore. To hold that election they had to have 
over 400 balloting places because there were 400 members of the 
Contractors’ Association in that city. 


After that election the Board decided it would not, and I re- 
peat, that it would not, hold elections to give the Building Trades 
representation rights. 


However, it compelled the Building Trades to live under all the 
restrictions of the law without the right of a representation elec- 
tion. So beginning back in 1948 the Building Trades fought for the 
so-called pre-hire contract. And they had Senator Taft, of all per- 
sons, if you please, introduce a bill in 1950 and pass it in the Senate 
giving the Building Trades the right to the pre-hire contract. 


The AFL-CIO and its unions cooperated, since the formation of 
the merger, in endorsing the Building Trades’ fight for this pre- 
hire contract. 


Soif anyone should get the impression that the Building Trades 
got some great prize and got it at the expense of someone else in 
the labor movement, it is completely and absolutely false. If I didn’t 
have the cooperation of Dick Gray, I would stand here or any 
other place and tell you so. In this particular case, from the day 
the legislation started up on Capitol Hill, we had complete and 
absolute cooperation between our Legislative Department, be- 
tween the subcommittee of our Executive Council, between the 
legal lights that we had, Al Woll and Arthur Goldberg, and 
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others, and the Building Trades Department, through its head 
and through its legislative representatives, and through its inter- 
national unions. 


I wanted to set the record straight. 
Now the Chair recognizes Brother Gray. 


DELEGATE RICHARD GRAY, Building Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO: I want to thank President Meany for clearing this situa- 
tion up, and to inform the delegates present from other trades in 
the Building Trades that at a meeting of our executive council by a 
unanimous vote I was directed in the present instance to follow 
up the legislative policy of the AFL-CIO, and I assure you every- 
body in a responsible position connected with the Building and 
Construction Trades Department did just that. 


We again thank you for clearing the record. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: From time to time during the con- 
vention I am going to introduce to you, so that you can identify 
these people, various trade union visitors who are with us. I will 
do this as they get here to the platform and let you know who they 
are. 


I would like to ask to stand up and take a bow the president of 
the International Centre of Free Trade Unionists in Exile, Brother 
Bialas. 


Also the president of the federation that represents practically 
all the free unions in the entire world, Brother Arne Geijer of 
Sweden, President of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. He will, I hope, address us sometime later in this 
convention. 


At this time I would like to present the Secretary-General of 
the Moroccan Labor Union, Union Marocaine du Travail, U.M.T., 
Mahjoub Ben Seddik. 


Also we have another very important representative of labor, 
the General Secretary of the International Metalworkers Federa- 
tion, Brother Adolphe Graedel. 


The chair recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for the introduc- 


tion of resolutions. Incidentally, the supplemental report of the 
Executive Council will be ready the first thing tomorrow morning. 


LATE RESOLUTIONS 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The following resolutions have 
been received within the time limit specified in the constitution 
— therefore do not require unanimous consent for their intro- 

uction : 
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Resolution No. 105 from the Maritime Trades Department, 
headed “‘Maritime Program.” 

Resolution No. 106 from the Maritime Trades Department, 
headed “Investigation of NLRB.” 


COMMITTEE CHANGES 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: President Ed Miller of the Ho- 
tel and Restaurant Workers Union has been at home ill. We under- 
stand he is progressing along very well. He had been named to 
the Resolutions Committee but has asked that the Secretary- 
Treasurer of that organization, Jack Weinberger, take his place 
on the Resolutions Committee. That change is being made at this 
time. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the announcement. 
Within a few minutes, through a telephonic hook-up from New 
York, we will hear from Brother McDonald. 


PRESENTATION OF DELEGATE BADGE TO 
FRATERNAL DELEGATE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to call up 
and present a gold badge of this convention to our fraternal dele- 
gate from the Canadian Labour Congress. It is a very nice gold 
badge which he can keep as a memento of his visit here in San 
Francisco. He will be addressing us later in the convention. 


It is a great pleasure to be able to present him with this badge 
—Brother Claude Jodoin. 


... Brother Jodoin was presented with a gold delegate badge 
by President Meany. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the rules of order of 
business. There will be no session of the convention tomorrow 
morning. However at 9:30 tomorrow morning there will be a meet- 
ing of the General Board. That will not be a public session. This 
meeting of the General Board is to consider ways and means of 
how we can be helpful to the United Steelworkers in their strike. 
So tomorrow morning there will be no session of the convention. 
The meeting of the General Board at 9:30 is not open to the 
public. Tomorrow afternoon at 2:00 o’clock the regular afternoon 
session of the convention will start. 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At each of our conventions it is neces- 
sary for us to perform the sad duty of reading off a list of promi- 
nent trade unionists who have passed away since the preceding 
convention. I have a list here of people who were international 
officers and people who are familiar to the delegates to the conven- 
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tion. This list will be inserted in the record of today’s session. 
However, if the delegates are acquainted with other whose names 
I do not read, we will add them to that list if you will leave the 
names with the Secretary. On this list before me are the following: 


John Riffe, Jan. 6, 1958, Former Exec. Vice-Pres., CIO. 


William J. Buckley, Jan. 15, 1958, Sec’y-Treas., Int’l. Bro. of 
Boilermakers. 


Frank Voit, Jan. 17, 1958, Vice-Pres., Int’l. Molders & Foundry 
Workers. 


Milton Weisberg, Jan. 22, 1958, Vice-Pres., Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store Union. 


William A. Cetti, Feb. 3, 1958, Pres. Georgia State AFL-CIO. 


Robert E. Haskin, Feb. 17, 1958, Pres., Int’l. Bro. of Book- 
binders. 


Matthew Smith, Feb. 27, 1958, Sec’y. Mechanics Educational 
Society of America. 


Thomas A. Murray, May 2, 1958, Pres., N. Y. State Federation 
of Labor. 


James J. Ryan, May 7, 1958, Vice-Pres., Sheet Metal Workers 
Int’. Union. 


W. Fred Meyer, Aug. 16, 1958, Sec’y-Treas. Railroad Yard- 
masters. 


John J. Dempsey, Dec. 20, 1958, Bridge & Structural Iron 
Workers. 


Don Hurd, Jan. 16, 1959, Sec’y-Treas., Int’] Typographical 
Union. 


Herman Winter, Jan. 28, 1959, Former Vice-Pres., AFL-CIO. 
Rex Morgan, Jan. 11, 1959, Vice-Pres., Operative Potters. 
John J. Langan, March 4, 1959, Sec’y-Treas., Lathers. 


Harold Slater, April 30, 1959, Sec’y-Treas., Washington State 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


Thomas Dunwody, May 2, 1959, Pres., Printing Pressmen’s 
Union. 


Max Zaritsky, May 10, 1959, United Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers. 


A. T. Lunceford, May 21, 1959, Pres., Los Angeles County 
Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO. 
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Robert Byron, May 30, 1959, Pres. Sheet Metal Workers. 
N. D. Smith, Aug. 16, 1959, Former Sec’y, Molders and 
Foundry Workers Int’! Union. 


William Kohn, August, 1958, President Emeritus of the Up- 
holsterers Int’] Union of N. A. 


Robert Tormey, Feb., 1959, Vice-Pres., Int’l Brotherhood of 
Firemen & Oilers. 

Walter Wright, May, 1959, Vice-Pres., Int’] Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

Mike Boyle, July, 1958, Vice-Pres., Int’! Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Raymond A. Richards, 4th Vice-Pres., Int. Bro. of Pulp, Sul- 
phite & Paper Mill Workers. 

James J. Mitchell, November, 1957, Sec.-Treas., United Shoe 
Workers of America. 

Robert Loring, Dec. 18, 1957, Int’] Representative, Cement 
Workers. 


Michael J. McDonough, Dec. 1958, Former Pres. Bld. & Const. 
Trades Dept. and former Sec.-Treas. Operative Plasterers & 
Cement Masons Int’! Assn. 


John J. Brennan, Dec. 1958, Vice-Pres. Operative Plasterers & 
Cement Masons Int’! Assn. Sec.-Treas. New York City Bldg. & 


Const. Trades Council. 


Benjamin Tantillo, March, 1958, Vice-Pres. Operative Plaster- 
ers and Cement Masons Int’! Assn. 


Jack Smith, Feb., 1959, Vice-Pres. Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Masons Int’! Assn. 
Martin Lawlor, Sept., 1959, Former Sec.-Treas. United Hatters. 


Hugh Glover, May, 1959, Vice-Pres., United Hatters. 


J. M. Higgins, Mar., 1959, Barbers. 

Lawrence J. Katz, July 21, 1957, Int’] Representative, Theatri- 
cal Stage Employees. 

John Spearing, Mar. 3, 1959, Int’] Representative Theatrical 
Stage Employees. 

Willard Moore, Nov., 1958, Int. Molders & Foundry Workers 
Union—Vice-Pres. 


Elmer Reynolds, July, 1959, Editor, Molders Journal. Int. 
Molders & Foundry Workers Union. 
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George Haas, July, 1959, Treasurer, Int. Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union. 


John J. Keenan, July, 1959, Vice-Pres., Int. Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union. 


Emilio Samson, August, 1959, Dist. Rep. Int. Molders & 
Foundry Workers Union. 


Hardy Wilson, Dec., 1958, Dist. Rep., Int. Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union. 


Allison Williams, August, 1959, Pres., Phoenix Building 
Trades Council, and president, Arizona State Federation of 
Labor. 


H. A. Bradley, August, 1959, former Pres., Int’] Chemical 
Workers. 


Alfred Hoffman, Apr. 1, 1959, Sec’y-Treas., Hosiery Workers. 


Edward Callaghan, January, 1959, Int’l Rep., Hosiery 
Workers. 

Carl Holderman, May 20, 1959, Vice.-Pres., Textile Workers 
Union of America, Pres., New Jersey State CIO. 

Isidore Nagler, September, 1959, Vice.-Pres., Int’l] Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. 


At this time I would ask you to stand for a moment in silence 
in respect to our departed brothers. 


... At this time the Convention delegates stood and observed 
a moment of silence in tribute to the deceased members. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Within a few seconds we will hear by 
telephonic transmission a talk to the delegates by President David 
J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers Union, who is in New 
York, as you know, and has been in New York for ages, it seems, 
trying to get the steel people to bargain and see if they can wind 
up this strike. The next voice you hear through the speakers will 
be the voice of Brother McDonald. 


DAVID J. McDONALD 


President, United Steelworkers of America 


In spirit, I reach across the broad expanse of a continent to 
join you in friendship, brotherhood and fraternity. Your delibera- 
tions may have much to do with the future of our beloved nation 
as well as that of the free American trade union movement. 


The solemn obligation of attempting to obtain a fair and honor- 
able settlement of the steel industry labor dispute has prevented 
my persona! attendance at the Convention. 


But my absence in no way lessens the deep sense of gratitude 
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we in the United Steelworkers feel for your moral, physical and 
financial support. 


I need not tell you that there is no progress to report in the 
steel negotiations as of this very moment. The entrenched in- 
dustrial power which coldly has rebuffed every effort of this union 
to bargain in good faith, now dares to rebuff summarily the good 
offices of the President of the United States. 


The nation must have reacted in profound shock and dismay to 
the steel industry’s disdainful rejection of President Eisenhower’s 
offer to appoint a non-governmental fact-finding board empowered 
to make recommendations for settlement of this wage contract 
dispute. 


We agreed without hesitation to his suggestion for a public 
fact-finding group. The steel industry was almost as quick to re- 
ject him. 

We were confident that a board would have been selected with 
only the public interest in mind and without prejudice against 
either side. 

The steel industry apparently does not share that confidence in 
the highest executive of our land. It is indeed a sorry day when an 
industry can defy and veto the President of the United States. 


We have said from the outset that the steel industry’s pious 
proclamations that it was the self-appointed champion of the pub- 
lic interest was as bogus as its claims that earned contract improve- 
ments for our union would aid inflation and abet foreign competi- 
tion. 

From the very beginning of these negotiations we had reason 
to doubt the sincerity of the industry’s willingness to bargain in 
good faith. 

On at least two occasions its spokesmen had the unmitigated 
gall to tell us that everything we did for 18 years was wrong—that 
pensions were wrong, that supplemental unemployment benefits 
were wrong; that insurance programs, the union shop, the check- 
off, paid vacations, were all wrong. 


That insincerity is demonstrated when the industry says it 
does not want to negotiate a fair contract for Steelworkers, while 
other industries have negotiated such contracts, many with union 
leaders sitting today in Convention in San Francisco. Yes, many 
new wage contracts have been negotiated by the steel industry 
itself, while it ignores the men who actually produce the steel and 
the wealth for the companies. 

That insincerity has also been demonstrated beyond doubt in 
the refusal of good offices instituted in an exchange of letters be- 
tween George Meany, the great President of the AFL-CIO, and the 
President of the United States. 
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The industry displays no evidence of regard for either the na- 
tional welfare, or the inherent rights of man. 


All the reasons we can muster, all the flexibility we can display, 
all the indisputable facts we can present, thus far have not dented 
this iron adamance of the steel industry. 


We have made offers repeatedly, in good faith. All have been 
spurned. 


Despite record earnings achieved by improved efficiency and 
with fewer workers, the steel industry denies its employees 
simple economic justice. 


The claims of the industry that granting contract improve- 
ments would contribute to inflation and generate foreign competi- 
tion are a ghastly hoax. But there is no doubting the brutal sin- 
cerity of the steel industry’s desire to enforce economic slavery 
upon its workers by establishment of unilateral work rules. 


The industry persists in the fiction that employment costs have 
mounted out of all productivity proportions and therefore granting 
additional contract improvements would be inflationary. 


How can this be so when record-breaking production is being 
achieved with less employment? In the steel industry, production 
and maintenance employes in the first half of this year totalled 
513,800, as compared with 567,800 in 1951. Yet ingot production, 
projected at an annual rate, totalled 128.6 million tons in 1959, 
as compared with 105.2 million tons eight years ago. This is a 
— of 54,000 employees and again of 23 million tons of 
steel. 


These are not our figures. These are the figures of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. 


How can the industry deny the record? How can this be in- 
efficient or contributory to inflation? 


The foreign competition hoax is shattered by the European 
Coal and Steel Community—that is, the Schumann Plan—in its 
press release of August 14. This report states that “delivery de- 
lays, in fact, now extend from about four to six months for most 
steel products from works in France, Germany and The Saar.” In 
other words, they couldn’t supply the required steel to the United 
States even if they wanted to. 


They raised the issue of “‘feather-bedding” and then abandoned 
it in the public prints because of our persistent demand for proof 
of their ridiculous charge against the workers. 


What they desired to eliminate was “wasteful practices,” they 
said. They, however, would be the sole authority to determine what 
was “wasteful” and thus reduce the Steelworkers Union to the rank 
of a despised company union. 
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Demands the American steel industry have made on their 
workers correspond alarmingly with demands on Russian steel- 
workers as dictated in so-called labor contracts under Communist 
rule. When one studies the working conditions of steelworkers 
under their Red masters, one is struck with the remarkable similar- 
ity between the conditions imposed with those demanded by Amer- 
ican steel companies in their 8-point “break the union” ultimatum 
to us. 


The whole attitude of the industry in these negotiations 
demonstrates that this is no longer true democratic bargaining 
processes at work. This has become a struggle of free men against 
brutal economic power solidified into the hands of a few. They 
employ a species of financial terrorism to dictate their will to com- 
petitor, employee and nation alike. 


We say that the steel industry, so adamantly committed to the 
doctrine of staying human progress, is driving blindly down a path 
of no return. 


We take no comfort from this indifference to human relations, 
as no thinking American should. 


But there.is a stranger who walks the land today who must 
gloat over what he sees in this evident breakdown of good-faith 
bargaining in the greatest citadel of democracy left in the world. 


Nikita Khrushchev will be told that the shutdown of the steel 
industry in an economic dispute is an example of democratic 
processes. He will be told. But he won’t believe. 


He will prefer to believe that here is a fertile ground in which 
to plant the seeds of the most monstrous ideology ever conceived. 


Thank God, that in this blessed land of ours, men are not yet 
compelled to work at bayonet point or compelled to achieve impos- 
sible production records under the threat of banishment to the salt 


mines. 


Steelworkers have demonstrated their determination to carry 
on this fight for justice. Taft-Hartley would settle nothing perma- 
nently. It would be a club in the hands of management to inflict a 
grievous assault on the rights of men. 


The steel industry says in the public prints that it does not 
want employment of a Taft-Hartley injunction or government in- 
tervention. Yet, while the captains of the industry sulk in their 
ivory towers, their liaison men cry out for its use to by-pass col- 
lective bargaining, fact-finding or any other avenue that would 
lead to a fair settlement. 


They say they want to resolve our differences by negotiations 
without interference. 
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We say let them prove it by actually engaging in good faith 
bargaining with reason, rather than rule by force, opening the door 
to the area of agreement which we persistently have sought and 
President Eisenhower knows to exist. 


In closing, my fellow unionists, let me say that while the situ- 
ation is dark indeed, we have not and never shall abandon hope. 
With your support and the public awareness of the true recalci- 
trants who are holding up a settlement, we have every confidence 
that our cause will prevail with justice, honor and fairness for all. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure we all appreciate the mes- 
sage from Brother McDonald in which he spells out the difficult 
situation they face and, more important, their determination to 
carry on their fight for a successful conclusion. 


The chair at this time recognizes Brother I. W. Abel, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers. 


I. W. ABEL 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Steelworkers of America 


President Meany, officers of the AFL-CIO, distinguished 
guests, delegates to this great convention: 


May I say at the outset, President Meany, that the United Steel- 
workers of America deeply appreciate the opportunity for Presi- 
dent McDonald to address the convention through the use of the 
telephone and for me to speak directly to the delegates from this 
platform. 


Likewise, it is heartwarming to know that tomorrow is to be 
devoted to focusing the attention of not only the delegates, but 
the general public, on the dispute the Steelworkers find them- 
selves in against the basic steel industry of America. I know that 
Vice-President Hague of our organization will fill in the members 
of the General Board with a complete report tomorrow. 


More than 500,000 basic steel workers are now in the tenth 
week of a desperate struggle, coldly and deliberately designed, and 
brought into being by the giants of the steel industry to test, on 
behalf of all the industrial barons in America, whether it is pos- 
sible to bring a union such as ours to its knees and thereby render 
it ineffective so that they may go their merry way on a road back 
to the days of the privileged few and the hungry many. 


I firmly believe that all of our unions now realize that this is 
the crucible; that this struggle in which we are now engaged is 
merely symptomatic of what will face every union in this country 
if the Steelworkers can be rendered impotent. 
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Let me hasten to tell you, however, that the spirit, the morale, 
and the determination of the members of our union is actually 
stronger today than it was on July 15th when they first “hit the 
bricks”. 


The morale is stronger today for two very important reasons. 
First, our union was built and came into being in the depths of the 
great depression of the thirties. Our union had as its architect a 
man who commanded the respect and the love of not only his own 
members, but trade unionists everywhere: Philip Murray. 


Thank God, the ivory tower bigwigs of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, Bethlehem Steel, Republic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and 
all of the others of the Big Twelve of the industry must now 
realize that the leadership of this union today under the presidency 
of David J. McDonald has the same kind of support from the mem- 
bership in no less fashion. The membership knows what this fight 
is all about. 


The second reason for high morale of the Steelworkers today is 
the knowledge that standing shoulder to shoulder with them is 
both the leadership and the rank and file of AFL-CIO unions 
everywhere. Our membership is completely aware of the recent 
action of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO under the leader- 
ship of George Meany in pledging support, including financing, to 
our union. 


Likewise, it is cognizant of what is taking place in this great 
convention. 


The Steelworkers membership is naturally also aware of the 
fact that the Industrial Union Department under the leadership of 
Walter Reuther came forth with the kind of tangible support that 
brooks no misunderstanding of where the industrial unions stand 
in this fight. 


Despite the fantastic profits piled up by the steel industry, our 
demands for a fair share of the wealth produced are termed infla- 
tionary. Our members are accused of feather-bedding, a malicious 
unfounded term that I am sure many of you in this convention 
are quite familiar with. 


There is another phase that creeps into the hypocritical cries 
of the industry as they piously claim they are the protectors of our 
economy. They claim that there must be a return to what they call 
management rights. 


With your indulgence, I would like to go over some of the 
issues involved in our strike and comment upon some of the 
charges made by the industry in its campaign of propaganda 
against our union. 
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I think the delegates of this convention and the general public 
should know that even prior to the commencement of these negotia- 
tions, after the parties had agreed tentatively to the starting date 
and designated May the 18th to officially commence the negotia- 
tions, the spokesman of the steel industry in these negotiations 
requested to meet President McDonald on April 10 in the City of 


Pittsburgh. 


During the course of that meeting they submitted to President 
McDonald the industry’s position with respect to the coming 
negotiations; submitted what we now term the “infamous April 
10th letter” in which the basic steel industry had the audacity to 
say to the United Steelworkers of America, “We will continue for 
one year the non-economic provisions of the existing agreement. 
We will be agreeable to maintain the wage standards and the 
fringe benefits as they now apply, but we insist upon the United 
Steelworkers of America foregoing its protection against the 
ravages of inflation and give up its cost-of-living escalator 
provisions.” 


That was the basis laid down by the leaders of the basic steel 
industry for peace in the steel industry on April 10th of this year. 


I am sure you all agree that President McDonald had no alter- 
native but to reject out of hand such a proposal on the part of the 
basic steel industry. 


Recognizing as we did then the attitude that would be con- 
fronted in the coming negotiations, President McDonald proposed 
that we step up the commencement of those conferences. On May 
5th in the City of New York the official conferences got under 
way. The union submitted its proposals, it documented them, it 
presented its arguments, and the industry remained adamant. 
They listened but they denied. They maintained their position 
as outlined in the April 10 letter until June 10th. It seems that 
they have selected the 10th day of each month to make their 
moves. 


On June 10th they submitted another letter which not only 
maintained their position with respect to the economic provisions 
as outlined in the April 10th letter, but they submitted what has 
become known as their eight-point program, and what we term 
their minus zero program. 

I want to briefly, if I can, touch on some of these points that 
the industry now insists that the United Steelworkers accept as a 
condition of settlement of this strike and the negotiations of a new 
agreement. 


President McDonald touched briefly on other feather-bedding 
charges that stem from the industry’s No. 1 point where they de- 
mand a provision in the agreement to give to management the sole 
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right, without question on the part of the union, to direct the af- 
fairs of the industry in what they term the interests of greater 
efficiency and economy. 


Then, as President McDonald pointed out to you, they developed 
the charge of feather-bedding and interference on the part of the 
United Steelworkers of America with respect to progress in our 
industry. 


Well, of course, there is no foundation to such a charge. There 
is no such thing as feather-bedding in the steel industry. 


As a matter of fact, this union of ours has cooperated in main- 
taining our industry in a healthy competitive position, and has 
always maintained the position that we want them to be profitable 
so that we, too, can continue to progress. 


Let me give you briefly, if I can, some of the changes that have 
taken place in the last ten years. 


I think you would be interested to know that the basic steel 
industry has expanded over a period of just ten short years in an 
amount in excess of $10 billion in new plant, in new equipment and 
in new processes and new facilities. 


President McDonald has pointed out to you, the production 
records, but I think even more important than the figures Presi- 
dent McDonald has pointed out is the fact that in the few short 
years our union has existed, the basic steel industry has almost 
tripled its production with approximately the same number of 
production and maintenance workers that it employed back in the 
year 1937. 


I know that any of you that have any relationship whatsoever 
to the steel industry need no minute detailed description of the 
progress that has been made in that industry with respect to auto- 
mation and improvement of facilities. There can be no adequate 
description in comparing the conditions of the steel industry 
when we came into being back when we still had the old hand 
mills, when we rolled one sheet at a time, in comparison to the 
modern steel mills today that literally turn out strip steel and 
sheet a mile a minute. As a matter of fact, to give you a better 
impression of the changes that have taken place, you need only 
to go down here a few more miles to Fontana, California, and 
there you will find the Kaiser Company producing what has be- 
come known in the industry as minute steel. You have heard of 
instant coffee. We now produce instant steel in the basic steel! 
industry, because Kaiser and others of the basic steel industry 
have instituted a process in their melt shops that has reduced 
the time required for producing steel in the open hearth furnaces 
from 7 hours to 25 minutes. 
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The change has been so drastic that it has received the label 
of instant steel. 


Then we find the basic steel industry having the audacity to 
level the charge of feather-bedding and interference. 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell issued a so-called facts report a 
few weeks ago, and contained in several sections are the follow- 
ing facts and conclusions drawn by his study. He says, and I 
quote from his report, “Steel making capacity has risen more 
rapidly than has our population. Total employment in the basic 
steel industry has risen only slightly during the post-war years. 
In the first half of 1959 output averaged 50 percent more than 
in the first half of 1947. 


But production workers’ employment increased less than one 
percent. 


And yet the steel workers are accused of feather-bedding. 


Let’s take a look at the propaganda of the industry on the 
management rights measure. Let me quote from the July issue 
of Dun’s Review. That is certainly not a union publication. 


Dun made a survey among 175 corporate presidents to find 
out what their thinking was with respect to the collective bar- 
gaining issues not confined to the steel industry but in all indus- 
try represented here in this convention. Here is what Dun’s said 
they found in that survey that management considers as man- 
agement’s rights, things that they now insist upon: No. 1, full 
management freedom to select and hire as it pleases; No. 2, the 
right to promote on merit and virtually without regard for senior- 
ity; No. 3, the right to assign and transfer on the basis of com- 
pany need; No. 4, a free hand for management in establishing 
job incentives and work standards in job evaluation and making 
workload and reassignment decisions unhampered by any obliga- 
tion to secure union approval. 


Management, according to the survey, determined to end 
what it calls restrictive union practices. 


Well, here are some more of the industry’s eight-point 
proposals. 


The steel industry has had the further audacity to say to our 
bargaining committee that we write into an agreement penalty 
provisions to insure them against wildcat strikes. There can be 
no doubt from the record of the United Steelworkers of America 
that we believe in the sanctity of agreements. We live by our 
agreements. The record will show that while there does occur 
occasionally an unauthorized or illegal stoppage, they are rela- 
tively few; and where they do take place, 99 percent of the time 
it is because the management people are responsible, they have 
antagonized the people to the point that they revolt. 
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To correct this situation they insist now a provision be 
written into the agreement that will take away one day’s 
vacation pay from every worker who refuses to cross the picket 


line established by an illegal walk-out. 


Our position with respect to honoring picket lines is the same 
as our position with respect to honoring our agreements. The 
United Steelworkers of America has built in the minds of its mem- 
bership respect for picket lines, irrespective of issues. 


We have no intention of writing into our agreements with the 
basic steel industry a provision that will say to our membership, 
“You scab.” We just won’t do it. 


The next section asks that management have the sole right 
to develop incentives, to establish standards of production, and 
then to make the decision as to whether a job would be an hourly 
rate job, or whether it should be placed on some kind of incentive. 
The law says that we are the bargaining agents with respect to 
wages, hours and conditions of employment. The labor movement 
fought hard to establish the right to have a voice in the establish- 
ment of wage rates. It fought hard to have a voice in the estab- 
lishment of incentive standards and production standards. For 
us to agree to’such a provision would be the same as joining 
with a reactionary Congress to further emasculate the labor laws 
of this country. We have a right to a voice in these matters and 
we have no intention of relinquishing that right either. 


Management says then they want the sole right to establish 
and determine work schedules, when the steelworkers shall work, 
when they shall be told to stay home. Again we consider that a 
fundamental right of free collective bargaining and we expect to 
maintain our right to a voice in the establishment of work sched- 
ules and the conditions and the standards under which the steel- 


workers shall work. 


Lastly they ask that we abolish our rules with respect to senior- 
ity. Then again management would have the right that they had 
prior to the establishment of the United Steelworkers of America 
to play favorites, to give their friends the good jobs, to lay off 
whoever they pleased during periods of slack spells, to give pro- 
motion to whoever they might select, to demote as they please. 
The seniority for all practical matters shall go out the window. 
Well, in these things we don’t intend to acquiesce. They try to 
sweeten these destructive provisions by saying to us, and making 
a big noise of it in their propaganda, that if the union would submit 
to this 8 point program it is their thinking that it might create and 
generate some further prosperity. If the industry enjoys further 
prosperity then they would be perfectly willing to make some 
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minor improvements in their insurance and pension programs now 
and give consideration to a modest wage increase, come next year. 


Well, we don’t bargain on that kind of a base and so the United 
Steelworkers of America has rejected again out of hand the 
proposition of the steel industry. 


I said earlier the industry is making a great amount of noise 
to the effect that an increase in wages for steel workers causes 
inflation, even though such increases in wages would come out of 
the profits already made. 


Let me give you some of the figures of the profits of the steel 
industry and this, of course, is fantastic. On the basis of the first 
six months of the operational year 1959 the twelve major com- 
panies we are now engaged in the struggle with racked up the 
highest profits in the history of the industry for a total of 
$694,600,000. This compares to the profits of 1958 of $287 million, 
almost three times the 1958 figure. In comparison, in 1957, an ex- 
ceedingly good year for the basic industry, it showed a profit of 
$569 million. 


As a matter of fact, as you look down the list of the individual 
companies it is almost impossible to believe your eyes when you see 
the profitability of the steel industry under its present methods of 
production and operations. And yet they have the gall to say that 
a meager wage increase to their workers will contribute to infla- 
tion. They say nothing about the stock splits that are going on in 
the steel industry. They say nothing of the items we read in the 
financial pages every day of not only stock dividends or stock 
splits but increased dividends to the stockholders. 


We see every day in the papers that some of the management 
group has had a meeting and they have decided to grant themselves 
even a more liberal stock option program than they had in the 
past year. We hear no charges of inflation with respect to these 
items, and how in the name of God the division of the tremendous 
profits of this industry can be termed inflationary if they go to 
the workers, but non-inflationary if they go to the managers and 
stockholders is beyond our ability to comprehend. 


By the same token, as President Meany remarked this morning, 
we see every day in the paper the movements by the monied in- 
terests, the increase of discount rates, the increase of prime 
rates, the increased bond interest payments. All of these things 
certainly are inflationary and they are the real culprits of our 
economy if there ever was one; but not a word about their infla- 
tionary aspects, just the claim if the workers get a few more pen- 
nies then we go down the road to dangerous destruction, the road 
to inflation. Our steel industry has again shoved aside our Federal 
Government and has taken on themselves the policing of our 
economy and the safeguarding of the people against destructive 
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inflation. Well, our members don’t intend to be gullible to those 
arguments and I am sure the general public as well as the delegates 
to this convention are not gullible to those claims on the part of 
industry. 


I told you earlier that the industry was insisting upon the 
elimination of the present cost-of-living clause in our agreements. 
This is just a part of the national campaign of big business, and 
I think all of the delegates should understand it, a part of their 
campaign to eliminate these clauses from all contracts. This, 
too, is borne out by an article appearing in Nation’s Business, the 
official publication of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
dated August 31, just a few days ago. Here is what the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette had to say with respect to that article: “More strike 
threats and shorter labor contracts may result if major employers 
succeed in their drive to drop living cost clauses from working 
agreements. 


“The clauses are written as a hedge against inflation—auto- 
matically gearing worker pay rates up or down, according to 
changes in price indexes regularly kept by the government. 


“About four million workers are covered by labor agreements 
running two, three or even five years containing such escalator 
clauses. Many labor unions have been willing to enter into con- 
tracts running longer than a single year if they had living cost 
protection. 


“The trouble is that many employers now maintain that the 
escalator principle itself is inflationary. One of the issues in the 
48-day steel strike is a management demand that such a living 
cost clause be dropped from new steel agreements. 


“It said that railroads also intend to press for abandoning 
the present living cost clause in rail labor contracts this fall, and 
it is being considered by the electrical industry when its five-year 
contracts expire next year. 


“Government sources said almost all long-term construction— 
projects that take several years or more to complete—contain 
escalation to protect the supplier against increased costs. In other 
words, ultimate cost is pegged to changes in the over-all economy. 


“This is true in construction of heavy power generating equip- 
ment, in building ships, in many long-term commercial leases of 
property, in drilling oil wells, in long-term sales delivery contracts 
for coal, cement and many other raw materials.” 


Again it is a provision that is good for industry, but a pro- 
vision that protects the right of workers is absolutely no good, 
but inflationary. 
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Well, I am taking up too much of the time of this convention, 
I know, but we wanted to express to you some of the things that 
were taking place in our dispute over in New York. We want this 
convention and its delegates, its respective unions and their mem- 
bership, to know that the United Steelworkers of America, while 
recognizing this is its fight and is willing to take on this fight, 
recognize, too, that this is just part of the over-all program 
of big business and the reactionaries of this country. The United 
Steelworkers of America recognized it coming several years ago, 
recognized it in the drive to enact “right-to-work laws,” recog- 
nized it in the opening of the McClellan investigations designed, 
as I am sure you all agree now, to whip up public hysteria for the 
enactment of anti-labor legislation that we now have. 


We recognized it even in the recession and, in fact, in the de- 
pression the Steelworkers underwent during the year of 1958 as 
a part of an effort on the part of the basic steel industry to starve 
them down and weaken them for this fight. 


The United Steelworkers of America has attempted to prepare 
itself for the fight, attempted to prepare its International Union 
and local unions financially to get our local leaders and our mem- 
berships seasoned and prepared for the fight, and I am happy to 
say to you that the Steelworkers to a man have responded. 


You should know that this is the biggest strike involving the 
most number of workers for the longest period of time ever in the 
history of labor in this country. More than 500,000 steelworkers 
are now in their 10th week of the great basis steel strike. They 
have held up well. They have met their problems. They have raised 
no complaint. They are ready, I am sure, to carry this fight on just 
as long as need be and come out of it not only with the mainte- 
nance of their union, but continuing the type of progress that the 
Steelworkers have enjoyed since its inception. 


That is all we ask; a continuation of the rate of economic 
progress and improvement that is rightfully ours and that of 
workers in all industries. 


I want you to know that the Steelworkers, the rank and file 
Steelworkers, are grateful for the understanding, the support and 
the cooperation that all of you are giving. 


I was thrilled, and I am sure our membership will be thrilled 
when they read about it and hear of it—an experience never 
before mine—when prior to the opening of this session, President 
Reuther of the United Automobile Workers and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Mazey of the United Auto Workers met me at the rear of the 
platform and handed me, on behalf of their members, and in sup- 
port of our members, a check for $1,000,000. 
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I am sure that that kind of demonstration and support on be- 
half of their union, and the money other unions have already 
given us for support, the kind of support that will come out of this 
convention and flow from the unions of the AFL-CIO, will let the 
industry and the reactionaries in government know that in this 
year 1959 they will not perform again what they did in the late 
20’s and bring the labor movement of this country to its knees and 


practical extinction. 


The Steelworkers will carry the fight. The Steelworkers want 
your support, and I am sure with it we will come out again vic- 


torious. Thanks very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Iamsure we all appreciate the report 
from President McDonald and Secretary Abel. Tomorrow, of 
course, we will have an opportunity at our General Board meeting 
and at the afternoon session of the convention to demonstrate in a 
practical way the solidarity of the entire membership of the AF L- 
CIO with the Steelworkers in this fight. 


PRESENTATION OF BADGES TO FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now I would like to ask the two fra- 
ternal delegates from Great Britain to step up here. I would like to 
present them with their convention badges. Brother Frank Cou- 
sins and Brother Fred Hayday. 


... President Meany presented Convention Badges to Frater- 
nal Delegates Cousins and Hayday. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I want to take the plea- 
sure—and it is always a pleasure at these conventions—to present 
visitors from the British Trades Union Congress. For many years 
it has been a custom to exchange fraternal delegates between this 
organization and the organizations of American labor. 


This year we have two very fine representatives. I am going to 
present one of them to you now to have him talk to you for a while. 


This man is the General Secretary of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers of Great Britain. I believe it is the largest organiza- 
tion in the British Trades Union Congress. He is the successor to 
some past leaders for whom we in the American trade union move- 
ment had a great affection. In this very city in the year 1915 the 
American Federation of Labor held its convention and one of the 
fraternal delegates to that convention from Great Britain was 
good old Ernest Bevin, who was then the General Secretary of the 
union represented by our speaker this afternoon. And of course, 
he was afterwards a member of the War Cabinet during the Sec- 
ond World War, and Foreign Secretary of the Labor Government 
which took office in Great Britain in the summer of 1945, 
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Later on, of course, we got to know Arthur Deakin. I person- 
ally knew him very, very well, was very close to him. He passed to 
the great beyond. He was also the General Secretary of this great 
organization. 


So it is with a great deal of pride that I present to you at this 
time one of our fraternal delegates from Great Britain, the General 
Secretary of the Transport and General Workers, a member of the 
Executive of the British Trades Union Congress, Brother Frank 
Cousins. 


FRANK COUSINS 
General Secretary, Transport and General Workers Union 


President Meany, officers of the AFL-CIO, and delegates: 
It was, as George Meany said, in this city 44 years ago, and again in 
this city in 1947, that the General Secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union of Great Britain came to bring 
fraternal greetings from the TUC. I am very proud and privi- 
leged to have the opportunity on behalf of the TUC today to 
come here again as your guest. 


I would like to say that the sincere greetings that I bring from 
our eight and a half million trade unionists in Britain, accom- 
panied, of course, by my colleague, Fred Hayday of our sister or- 
ganization, are very sincerely meant, because we know that the 
good relations between the union movements of our two countries 
is in the best interests of us all and the world in general. 


When coming here I was told that there were some words that 
I ought to be a little careful of using. The different words had dif- 
ferent meanings in our two countries. And so I entered with some 
trepidation. I would like to say to you now that the speeches that 
I have heard today mean just the same things as I hear in my own 
country, and the same things we say in our own country, whether 
the words are the same or not. 


I have heard speeches today that, if they were said back home, 
would be described as fighting socialist speeches by militant trade 
unionists. And that is the kind of talk that we like, because we be- 
lieve in the rights of the free trade unions. 


I would also like, if I could, to bring you fraternal greetings 
from my own union. We have one and a quarter million members 
in the Transport and General Workers’ Organization and they are, 
as you probably know, in many trades. In the organizing of trans- 
port, and in the docks, in the bus section, in the general workers, 
in chemicals, and in rubber, we have a fair appreciation of the feel- 
ings of people throughout the country on matters of trade union 
concern. 


It has always been our aim to develop free and democratic trade 
unions, and we feel they are competent to represent independently 
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the views of the organized workers, irrespective of the nature of 
the government in office. That is why it was particularly pleasing 
to hear some of the comments that have been made today, particu- 
larly your political representatives who showed themselves con- 
scious of the political needs of our own trade union movement. 


We in Britain have come to be recognized as a part of the 
democratic way of life, and the trade unions are described in some 
quarters as the fifth estate of the realm. Nevertheless, it would 
be wrong for anyone to get the impression that the struggles that 
we are having to maintain a real standard of living for our own 
members are any less different than your own. 


I could have thought I was at home to hear some of the com- 
ments about the way that big business is tackling the hard-won 
rights of the trade union movement in this country. 


It is not any part of my job, of course, to talk from a political 
angle today. 


But I am sure that you will appreciate that we in the United 
Kingdom created a labor movement, that it is in the best interest 
of the people that we represent, and that they support and en- 
dorse the labor movement. In fact one of the things that con- 
cerns me at the moment is that a general election is imminent 
in my own country and I shall be having to leave a little earlier 
than I anticipated, because we shall be taking part in an attempt 
to put a labor government back into office. 


This isn’t, as some of our enemies suggest, because we want 
to have the government under our control. Nothing of the sort. 
Weare free of government. We believe that the trade union move- 
ment can only act properly if it is free of government. But we do 
feel that putting into power or helping to put into power people 
that believe in the same things, the same ideologies that we 
struggle for, the rights and principles of workers, makes our task 
of improving the lot of those we represent much easier. That is 
why we shall go on in that way. 


You would be the first to know that we who are in the trade 
union movement in Britain never thought that our only job was to 
look after the interests of our members. We think that our job is 
to look after the community in general, the aged, the infirm and 
the sick. It is through that association of ours with the labor move- 
ment that we feel that we can best make progress in that direction. 


During the war we made only limited progress, although we 
were strong enough at that time to have forced almost unlimited 
demands on a community had we wished to do so, but we helped to 
carry us through the war. We cooperated with that grand trade 
unionist that George Meany spoke of, Ernest Bevin, to help labor 
struggles in the war to be kept to a minimum. 
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We helped the Labor Government in office from the end of the 
war until 1951, but in 1951 we got back a Conservative Govern- 
ment. One of the problems that we face, of course, with free 
democratic peoples is that when you give them the right to choose 
their government themselves, they sometimes make queer choices, 
and we have to live with it. 


I recollect that some of your people must have helped to put 
back the people who are now making your life difficult in this part 
of the world. 


Of recent years we were asked to help to beat inflation by 
restricting wage demands. Sometimes today, as I was hearing that, 
I thought you had some of our British ministers over here guiding 
you on how to approach the unions, because we were told the only 
way to beat inflation was to allow dividends to rise and wages to 
remain static. We, no more than your Steelworkers, were willing 
to accept that, and whilst we have had only a steady improvement 
in the last three years, it has been real improvement. 


When this government we have at the moment started to un- 
fairly spread the burden of taxation over us, giving relief to the 
ak and making it still more difficult for the poor to live, we 
said, “No.” 


We saw the high interest rates on loans and the restrictions on 
development plans for borrowing for expansion in industry and the 
restriction on personal and business credits as the weapons to hold 
down the workers. It was evident that this was likely to create 
a grave situation for us. 


TUC warned the government that continuing along this way 
was likely to get them into head-on conflict with the trade unions 
on this fundamental issue on the right to improve real standards 
of living. 


We also knew that the restrictions of the home market, this 
artificial atmosphere of cutting down demand, was bound to 
create unemployment and a situation which could not be tolerated. 


Workers in Britain along with your own had seen an expanding 
economy create a measure of fulltime employment that they were 
not prepared to surrender to politicians and manufacturers. 


We therefore went along with our approaches for improved 
wages, because we were not able to get out of the conflict that came 
to us by the government encouraging employers to face up to 
us. In 1957 the majority of the unions in the engineering industry 
became caught up in a dispute. It lasted only a short time, but it 
was the forerunner of the attitudes of employers. 


One very prominent employer in engineering put it very bluntly 
but very factually to us. He said, “We advise the government to 
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keep out of this. We will show these boys it is not as easy as they 
think.” 


That was the attitude which was developing. 


This last year in London our London busmen became the vic- 
tims of a combination of this attempt to hold wages down. Fifty 
thousand of our members employed by the London Transport 
Company had a legitimate wage claim rejected, and even when 
we had an arbitration authority examining this, 14,000 of them 
were left without an adjustment, notwithstanding the fact there 
had been a six per cent increase in the cost of living since the 
period of their last adjustment. We stated that we were not 
prepared to accept it and indicated that labor would be with- 


drawn. 


There were some quite curious reactions in some quarters that 
we had no right to tell our people to withdraw labor. Well, we 
believed and still believe that one of the fundamental differences 
between ourselves and any form of totalitarian control is the right 
to withdraw labor when we are up against an employer, and we 
withdrew labor. 


I listened with interest to the question of the steel dispute here. 


Our members, 50,000 of them, came out and stood solidly for 
seven weeks. Not a bus moved, not a man went to work except 
100 aged and infirm ones that we told to go to work because they 
had a pension problem involved, and 11 people who tried to cross 
the picket lines. We were so sincere in our beliefs in the rightness 
of our cause that in many of the establishments we even withdrew 
the picket lines and the men and women involved, many of them 
untested men and women in our trade union movement stood 
firm and displayed their belief in the democratic trade union 
principles which we all stand for. We won that dispute. 


I will say to you that many of the British trade unions by 
their own showing during the dispute and afterwards knew 
that it was a struggle for the right of all workers in the British 
industries to press their wage claims forward. 


I was very proud when I listened again to this point that has 
just been made that Walter Reuther’s organization is giving 
one million dollars to the men in dispute. 


We in Britain in the Transport and General Workers saw the 
same kind of thing. We had thousands after thousands of pounds 
given to us. One of our sister organizations handed me a check for 
250,000 pounds without a covering note to say what is was for. 
They said, “Use this and if you need some more we will talk about 
it.” That was the kind of trade union solidarity that was in Britain, 
and I am satisfied that that same kind of trade union solidarity 
will win the battle for your steelworkers. 
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We have lots of things to do at home. We have to establish our 
reduced work week. There are some that haven’t even established 
a 44-hour work week, but once we get the pattern from 44, then 
there will be a lot that haven’t reduced to 40, when we will have 
a real struggle going on. We haven’t got the industrial pension 
systems that I want. 


I was very glad to hear before I left that we concluded an under- 
standing with our longshoremen’s group and dockers’ group for an 
industrial pension to be paid at retirement age supplementary to 
the national state pensions. 


We are also interested in security agreements. We take note of 
these long-term guaranteed wage agreements that some of your 
unions are negotiating here and we shall be, during the course of 
our stay here, discuss this with some of your own trade union- 
ists in order that any information that you have on it can be used 
by us when we get back. 


I would, if I could—and I don’t want to encroach on your time, 
because I know how a convention is always busy, and one of the 
happiest things that happens is when a fraternal delegate says he 
is not going to speak very long—but I would like to touch on a 
couple of things if Imay. 


International affairs—first of all, I have been associated with 
the ITF and the ICFTU with the American representatives in this 
field of international affairs, and I want to say with all the sincerity 
that I can, I think in the development of free trade unions soundly 
based on a firm structure in some of the underdeveloped countries, 
your country and ours and Germany, too, where that powerful 
trade union movement, the DGB, is helping all it can in this field, 
we have the biggest job that has ever faced us to insure 
that those underdeveloped countries get the opportunity to use 
their materials and labor without exploitation. 


One of the things that happens in these countries is too fre- 
quently when they get rid of colonialism they think that they have 
achieved the end in itself. It isn’t so. Many of them are exploited 
as much by those who have taken over control after they rid them- 
selves of colonialism. I know that your powerful trade union move- 
ment has been ready to put its money and more importantly to 
both of us, its men at the disposal of all of the bodies, Trade Secre- 
tariats and the ICFTU to help these people, our brothers, our 
fellow brothers all over the world to reach that full emancipation 
that lam sure we are all together continuing in. 


Then again, if I can just speak on another item, another as- 
pect of trade union effects, the one that is worrying us all, this 
question of nuclear problems in a world as divided as it is at the 
moment. 
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George Harrison came to our Congress a couple of years ago 
and he made one of those remarks that come so easily from 
Americans. He said, “I did not come here to say the things you 
would like to hear. I came here to tell you what we are thinking 
about, and if what we say we are thinking about and trying 
to do is not sound, we could probably learn something from you. 
It is just possible that you may take another look and see the 
things you are doing, and maybe the entire situation will be 
somewhat improved.” 


When I heard George Harrison say that, I thought it was 
quite a nice sentiment, and I hope for just the next point or so 
you will listen to me in the same kind of atmosphere. 


I didn’t come here to say all the things that I thought you 
would like to hear although, believe me, your kindness to us since 
we came, Mrs. Cousins and I, tempts us to do that. 


I would like to tell you that we in the Transport and General 
Workers Union have been worried about the world situation as it 
is developing in this nuclear field. 


I must say in fairness that many of my colleagues in the 
British trade union movement don’t agree with me, so I shouldn’t 
expect everybody else to agree with me. But we want a future of 
peace and security for the whole world, and I am sure you do, too. 
It is only the different way that we approach it that shows any 
difference in intent. We in my own union want the ending of 
these nuclear tests for all time. We are not afraid in a physical 
sense, but we are afraid that the pollution of the atmosphere that 
is going on can be stepped up to such an extent that we will not 
be arguing about who won a war, but we will be arguing about 
who caused us to be in the situation we are. 


We want the stopping of the manufacture of them because as 
a noted American said, “Enough is enough anyway. When you 
get to the stage you can blow up the world, you don’t need to blow 
it up twice.” 


We want an agreement that we would not be involved in using 
this terrible weapon first, because we do not think there is any 
moral justice in using this kind of weapon. We know that when 
you are talking to people where you use phrases like “moral 
justice” that may not mean the same thing; but to us it does. 


We want talks at the summit because we believe that it is only 
by real discussions on real disarmament that we can make progress 
toward peace. 


There are many in the trade union movement in Great Britain, 
and my own union is proud to be amongst them, who do not be- 
lieve that the way to real progress is the continuous endless arms 
race. Real progress amongst the people cannot be sought by pro- 
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ducing evermore horrifying weapons of mass destruction, nor do 
we lightly disregard the fact that the widespread use of these 
weapons brings the danger that war can be started by accident, 
and not by deliberate design. 


If we really mean to remove the causes of war, we think we 
have to make these great efforts to assist the underdeveloped 
countries that I have talked about a little earlier and remove the 
basic need for war. Then we shall be a long way toward peace. 


If I can finish just on one note, that is the question of direct 
relationship between the unions of our two respective parts of the 
world. During recent years, improved transport facilities have 
brought us much nearer together in the physical sense. But there 
are times when I think that we are still a long way apart. 


We don’t get together, trade union-wise, as frequently as we 
could or as frequently as we should. There are a few people at the 
top of the movement who get together sometimes in a lifetime to 
talk together about the common problems. 


We think that there could be some more done to get us closer 
together. 


I am in a slight difficulty here, because our exact counterparts, 
if there are such things in America, are in difficulties with you. I 
can’t appeal to the Transport Workers Union here, the Brother- 
hood or the Longshoremen, because they are not with you. But I 
am sure that will pass and I am sure that the sentiments that I am 
expressing are equally valid whether they are out of favor with 
you or not. 


We should be happy to welcome in our country direct visits 
from trade union representatives here, and we should like them to 
be on a reciprocal basis, because we believe that it is only by the 
understandings between us being put into positive effect, that we 
can help the world to where it really wants to be, the full emanci- 
pation of the people that you and we are proud to represent, the 
working class of our two respective countries. 


On behalf of Mrs. Cousins and myself, may I express again our 
deep gratitude for your graciousness in inviting us here to this 
wonderful city of San Francisco in this truly magnificent country 
of yours where you appear to have almost everything you want. 
Weare glad to be here. Thank you again. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to thank Frank for that very, 
very fine address and his message of greetings from our old 
friends from the British Trades Union Congress. 


Now, I would like to take this opportunity to present to you 
some more of our visitors from abroad. 
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... The following visitors and guests were introduced by Presi- 
dent Meany: 


Mr. G. Ramanujam, President, Indian National Trade Union 
Congress. 


Mr. Bagaram Tulpule, General Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 


Mr. Embarek Djilani, Union General des Travailleurs Al- 
geriens-UGTA. 


Mr. Abdelkader Maachou, Union Generale des Travailleurs Al- 
geriens-UGTA. 


Mr. Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga, General Secretary, ORIT. 
Mr. Theodore Braun, Vice President, CFTC. 


Mr. Reino Heinonen, President, Confederation of Finnish Trade 
Unions. 


Mr. Salvatore Marcovecchio, General Secretary of the National 
Federation of Commerce Employees of Argentina. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time, we are going to have 
the pleasure of listening to the representative of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the fraternal delegate to this convention from 
that organization but, of course, who happens to be also a member 
of one of the member units of the AFL-CIO, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


It gives me pleasure to present to you the fraternal delegate 
from Canada, President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
Brother Claude Jodoin. 


CLAUDE JODOIN 
President, Canadian Labour Congress 


Labor in Canada is a target for exactly the same kind of attacks 
that are being made on labor in the United States. There are some 
variations in methods to meet conditions that happen to be differ- 
ent in our country, but basically the situation is the same—an 
all-out effort by enemies of labor to destroy or seriously weaken 
the gaa which working people have built to protect their 
interests. 


The most vigorous efforts since the founding days of the labor 
movement are being made to push through labor legislation that 
would cripple unions, drain them of their funds and make legal 
strikes and picket lines something of the past. At the same time 
campaigns are underway to undermine unions by smear tactics 
and charges that labor’s collective bargaining is an economic 
threat to the country. 
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Canadian labor is aroused by these threats to the very existence 
of our organizations and is fighting back. The efforts to destroy 
effective trade unions have become an important factor in labor’s 
relations to the Canadian political scene. 


One aspect of the anti-labor drive in our country has been 
directed particularly against international unions. The relation- 
ship between many trade unions in Canada and the United States 
is a unique one. Nowhere else in the world do we find the same 
association with members in two countries belonging to the same 
organization. There is sound historic reason for this. 


Industrial growth in Canada, in its early days, drew strength 
from both Great Britain and the United States. A large proportion 
of the tradesmen came from Britain and brought with them mem- 
bership cards and the traditions of the British trade union move- 
ment, and so some of the earlier “international” unions in Canada 
were actually British unions. 


At the same time the close geographic proximity of the United 
States was a factor and there was frequently movement of workers 
north and south across the border between our two countries. This 
led to mutual recognition of union cards and later to the formation 
of international organizations as we now know them. 


The international unions linked with Britain disappeared. We 
kept close relations with F.T.U. This was not a surprising develop- 
ment. Canada’s economic growth has been increasingly tied in 
with that of the United States and large proportions of the capital 
which has flowed into Canada leading to its rapid industrial ex- 
pansion in recent years has come from the United States. 


The result has been that something over 70 per cent of the or- 
ganized workers in Canada now hold membership in the interna- 
tional unions, sharing that membership with their brothers and 
sisters in organizations south of our border. The remainder are 
members of purely Canadian organizations. Both types of unions 
are affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress and it has long 
been the view of the Canadian labor movement as a whole that 
this is quite a proper situation. 


Basically we believe that the decision as to whether a group of 
workers should have an international or a national union is a mat- 
ter for the concern of those members. As it is now, many manage- 
ment people and many editorial writers are trying to make it their 
business. They are urging workers to abandon their international 
labor connections and to form purely Canadian organizations. 


The smear campaign conducted in an attempt to tar all labor 
with the brush of racketeering is one of the methods being used 
in this connection. Those who attempt by these means to interfere 
in purely internal union affairs conveniently ignore the fact that 
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in a great many instances the members of international unions are 
employees of companies which are also international. These com- 
panies are controlled from head offices—very often in the United 
States—to a far greater degree than are the affairs of Canadian 
members of international unions controlled by international head- 
quarters of their organization in the United States. 


The fact is that with very few exceptions the Canadian mem- 
bership of international unions have enjoyed a very high degree 
of autonomy in their own affairs. At the same time they have 
enjoyed the benefits of belonging to a much larger and stronger 
organization than would otherwise be possible. Certainly trade 
unionism in Canada could not have attained its present strength 
without the support that has come from international unions. 


This is, however, only one part of the attack which Canadian 
labor is facing. Very strong and highly organized efforts are 
being made by management to have highly restrictive legislation 
adopted. The legislative situation in Canada is complicated by the 
fact that federal legislation applies to only a very limited number 
of workers, largely in transportation and communications; others 
come under provincial jurisdiction. This means that, in addition to 
the federal government at Ottawa, there are ten different pro- 
vincial governments which decide what type of legislation labor 
shall operate under. 


The anti-labor sections of management have been active in all 
these fields and have scored initial successes in getting the kind 
of legislation they want adopted in some provinces, particularly 
British Columbia and Newfoundland. Almost all the other pro- 
vincial governments, as well as the federal government, are ex- 
pected to review their labor legislation within the next year. 


In Ottawa the Conservative government has been displaying 
an increasing coolness toward organized labor and has demon- 
strated its attitude by pointedly ignoring recommendations of our 
Congress — which represents more than four-fifths of the or- 
ganized workers in the country—in regard to the appointment of 
labor representatives to various bodies. At the same time, the 
government which introduced viciously anti-labor legislation in 
British Columbia is a Social Credit government, and Newfound- 
land, where anti-labor legislation violating the most fundamental 
human rights has been adopted, has a Liberal government—a so- 
called Liberal government. 


These circumstances may have an important bearing on the 
attitude of Canadian union members in deciding whether or not 
they should promote the organization of a new political party. 
Very active discussions are just now being held between repre- 
sentatives of the labor movement, the Co-operative Common- 
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wealth Federation, and other interested persons, about what action 
should be taken in this direction. 


The British Columbia legislation, labelled as “Bill 43,” which 
I believe the Landrum-Griffin Bill has copied part of, restricts 
picketing to members of the striking union at the actual place of 
business of the employer concerned; it throws the union open to 
all sorts of legal action, even on the basis of an alleged illegal act 
by a single member; it prohibits the publication, other than at the 
place of business, about unfair labor practices of a struck em- 
ployer; it violates one of the fundamental principles of British 
justice by leaving the way open for presumption of guilt on the 
part of the union until the organization can prove otherwise. 


The Newfoundland legislation, in the island province on 
Canada’s other coast, was rammed through the legislature of that 
province in an effort to break a strike of the International Wood- 
workers of America which, for the first time, was bring demec- 
racy to the loggers of Newfoundland. The legislation, in effect, 
outlawed the IWA and exposed all other trade unions to the same 
kind of treatment. Union funds can be seized and disposed of 
as the government sees fit; individuals who try to hold a meeting 
or in any way continue a union which has been ruled against by 
the government, are subject to fines and jail sentences; a legal 
strike becomes virtually an impossibility; collective agreements 
can be wiped out with the stroke of an official pen. 


In the provinces between these two coasts management spokes- 
men and their propagandists are pressing for the passage of these 
and other forms of legislation which would strip unions of their 
strength and leave workers as helpless as they were before the days 
of union organization. The Government of Ontario, Canada’s most 
highly industrialized province, has before it a Legislative Select 
Committee report which makes 51 recommendations, the majority 
of them aimed against unions. The same trend is evident in other 
provinces. 


Thus, labor in Canada is well aware that it is fighting for its 
life. Great strides have been made by our movement over the 
years—living standards have been improved, working conditions 
have been bettered, social legislation of benefit to all the people 
has been passed. These, and many other advances, have come, to 
no small extent because of the strength of our labor movement. 
Now that the movement is threatened, these advances are also 
threatened. 


To those who believe they will destroy the movement, let me 
tell them that it is wishful thinking; or to make it clearer, like one 
of your Generals at Bastogne said during the last World War: 
“Nuts to you.”” The movement will not be destroyed. 
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This threat comes at a time when we in Canada are facing 
great industrial changes, just as you are in the United States. 
The expansion of industry in Canada has been accompanied by 
great technological changes, and while production can be main- 
tained at high levels the need for workers declines. We have re- 
cently faced very severe unemployment problems. 


Particularly Canada experiences unemployment during the 
winter months and so far there has been little effort, despite the 
pleas and suggestions of the labor movement, to meet this ever- 
recurring situation. 


We experienced a recession, as you did in the United States, 
and our answer was, in part, to drive for wage increases which 
would increase purchasing power and so provide new stimulus to 
our economy. We were strongly opposed by the government as well 
as by management; that’s nothing new to you, too. We were told 
to “hold the line.”” We refused to hold the line and our unions 
sought and obtained wage increases, and the impact of the reces- 
sion lessened. 


Now we are being told that in seeking higher wages we are 
jeopardizing our exports we are “pricing ourselves out of the mar- 
ket.” The economic facts show that this is not so, but it is being 
used as part of the general campaign against labor. 


I had the pleasure not so long ago to address a convention 
of the Pulp and Sulphite Workers in my home town of Montreal. 
I expressed then my view, and I am sure they will forgive me 
if I repeat it, of what I believe of the so-called great scientific 
inventions and promises. I am in favor of all those great inven- 
tions as long as they are used for peaceful purposes. But if 
anybody wants to go to Mars, and if anybody wants to go to the 
Moon, I wish them bon voyage. 


Personally, I have no intention of becoming a Martian or a 
Lunatic. I will leave that to them if they so desire, and I wish them 
a safe trip. 


Furthermore, I may say that we have enough problems right 
now on good old “mudder” earth without getting the problems and 
the difficulties of the Lunatics and the Martians. 


I think that by continuing our work, and with all due respect 
to science—I don’t want any misinterpretations of what I say— 
let them produce those wonderful inventions for peaceful purposes. 
But let them travel alone. 


Over the past three and a half years we have consolidated the 
organization which came from a merger in 1956. It would be less 
than frank to say that our internal problems have all been solved ; 
but we have built a much stronger and more united organization 
than labor in my country has ever known before, and such in- 
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ternal problems as we have are insignificant in comparison to the 
problems created by the outside threats to which I have been 
referring. 


Serious as these threats are, we face the future with confidence. 
The labor movement as we now know it came into being as the 
outcome of struggle. The pioneers of our organization faced and 
overcame opposition from forces of the very same color and stripe 
as those who would weaken and destroy labor today. All we have 
to do is follow their example of courage and perseverance. 


Yet labor has grown. Not only do we have in Canada an organi- 
zation in which we feel we can take pride, but we have also a most 
valued association with labor movements throughout the world 
through the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


We, as Canadian trade unionists, also have, as I have men- 
tioned, a particularly close association with the labor movement 
of the United States. We value the friendship and the coopera- 
tion which exists between the AFL-CIO and the CLC most highly. 
The fact that this kind of association is so bitterly opposed by the 
most reactionary types of management proves in itself that it is 
in the interests of the workers, and we in Canada have no inten- 
tion of allowing it to be weakened. 


In completion, I, in the name of Secretary-Treasurer Mac- 
Donald, executive vice-presidents Dodge and Knowles, and the 
executive council of the Canadian Labour Congress extend to you 
our most sincere fraternal greetings and leave you with the mes- 
sage that if ever unity was needed in the ranks of labor, it is today, 
and we will remain united. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We deeply appreciate the very fine 
address of Brother Jodoin from Canada and certainly express to 
him and his organization sincere good wishes. 


At this time the chair recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for 
announcements. 


.. . At this time Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler announced 
the time and location of various committee meetings. 
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ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: We want to add to the Com- 
mittee of the Executive Council report the name of Harold C. 
Crotty, of the Maintenance of Way. 


PRESIDENT MEANY : I would like to announce again that 
tomorrow morning the General Board meeting will be held. This 
board is composed of the principal officer of each of our affiliated 
national and international unions, and the delegates, of course, 
will be welcome to that meeting. But it will not be a session open 
to the public. 


There being no further announcements and no further business 
at this time, the convention stands adjourned until 2:00 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. 


... At 4:45 o’clock P. M. the convention recessed until 2:00 
o'clock P. M. on Friday, September 18, 1959. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
Friday, September 18, 1959 


The convention reconvened at 2:10 o’clock P. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation will be given this after- 
noon session by Bishop James A. Pike, the Episcopal Bishop of 
California. 


INVOCATION 


REVEREND JAMES A. PIKE 
(Episcopal Bishop of California) 


Let us just say first how pleased we are that at the request of 
your officers we are having at our great Cathedral on Nob Hill 
a dedication to labor on Sunday and how pleased we are your Rep- 
resentative for Religious Relations, Dr. Charles C. Webber will be 
our preacher. 


Let us pray, first for social justice. 


Almighty God, who has created man in Thine own image, grant 
us grace fearlessly to contend against evil and to make no peace 
with oppression, and that we may reverently use our freedom. 


Help us to employ it ever in the maintenance of justice among 
men and nations to the glory of Thy Holy Name. 


For every man in his work, Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, who declarest Thy glory and showeth forth the hand which 
worketh in the heavens, keep us in the service of man that we may 
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do the work which Thou givest us, and to know truth, beauty and 
righteousness with a singleness of heart as Thy servant to the 
benefit of our fellow men for the sake of Him who came among us 
as one who serves. 


Finally, let us pray for our nation and for the peace of the 
world especially at this time of the visit of Premier Khrushchev 


in our midst. 


Come Holy Ghost and sanctify our hearts that we may dwell 
together in unity perceiving that if we do not we perish in disunity. 
Open our eyes that we may see Thy people. We already see the 
mote in the eye of our brethren across the sea. Enliven our minds 
that we do not foolishly fall into evil thoughts and paths. Let us 
steadfastly oppose tyranny over the lives of our fellow man any- 
where in the world. Quicken our memory as to the ways of the 
Lord of history with His people that we may know that He is no 
respector of persons or of nations but is the righteous judge of all. 


Touch our lips that we may seek peace through the Prince of 
Peace, who with the Father is worshipped and glorified as one God 
throughout all the ages. Amen. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much. 


The chairman will now recognize the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials for a supplemental report. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
(Supplemental Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WALSH: President Meany, offi- 
cers of the Executive Council and delegates to the third convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Vice-President Knight, Vice-President Feller and 
myself have examined additional credentials and recommend that 
five additional delegates be seated, that three official changes re- 
quested which are in order be recognized and that the names of 
the changes be posted in the official record. (See complete listing 
of delegates starting on Page 27). 

We so move. 

... The motion was seconded. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WALSH: Mr. Chairman, before 
the motion is acted upon, we think that some of the delegates have 
in their possession both the original and duplicate of their creden- 
tials and if that is so we would like to have you check with Miss 
Henry in the office so the record can be cleared up. Also we would 
like to have you check the names that were filed in yesterday’s 
proceedings and if your name is not in there, check with Miss 
Henry and we will clarify it and see that the record is straight. 
Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the request and the 
motion to approve the supplemental report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. Those in favor say aye; opposed. 


The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


The chair now recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for an an- 
nouncement. 


LATE RESOLUTIONS 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The following resolutions have 
been received within the time limit specified in the Constitution 
and therefore do not require unanimous consent for their intro- 


duction: 


Resolution Number 107, from the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department—Participation in Union-Industries Show. 


Resolution Number 108, from the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department—Union Label Week. 


There is a late resolution submitted by the Packing House 
Workers on the strike against the Swift Packing Company and an 
identical resolution has been submitted in behalf of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters. The Packing House Workers have some of 
their members involved in this strike as well. 


The resolution requires unanimous consent and it is recom- 
mended that unanimous consent for its introduction be given. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the request for unani- 
mous consent for the introduction of this resolution. Is there any 
objection ? 

Hearing none, the resolution will be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

SPONSORS OF RESOLUTIONS 
(Nos. 33, 34 and 56) 

SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: Resolutions Number 33, 34, and 
56 are listed in the printed book as being introduced by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. This is a mistake. 
The record should show these resolutions were introduced by the 
delegates representing the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENT TO RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: Please add to the list of Com- 
mittee Members on the Resolutions Committee the name of John 
McCartin of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters. 
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INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN VISITORS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to introduce 
two visitors here at our convention who have come here from 
Mexico and Puerto Rico because of their interest in the work of 
this Federation. 


First is the Secretary of Labor of Puerto Rico, Fernando Sierra 
Berdecia, and the Director General of the Department of Labor 
of the Federal Republic of Mexico, Dr. Guilleimo Candiani. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to announce that the sup- 
plemental report of the Executive Council has been distributed 
and is on the tables and it contains in addition to the supple- 
mental report an analysis of the Labor Control Law which was 
enacted by Congress and signed by the President two days ago. 


In addition, there has also been distributed a resolution pre- 
pared by the Executive Council in support of the Steelworkers and 
this resolution will be brought up later on in the afternoon session. 
However, it has been distributed for the information of the dele- 


gates. 


MESSAGE TO VICE PRESIDENT CHARLES J. MacGOWAN 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would also like to announce I have 
taken the liberty of sending a message of greetings and good 
wishes to Vice-President Charles MacGowan who is in the hospital 
in Kansas City recovering from a serious illness. I have sent that 
message in the name of the convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Secretary 


Schnitzler. 
CHURCH SERVICES 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I would like to announce the 
church services that will be held over this weekend. You will find 
them printed in the proceedings of this afternoon’s session which 
will be available tomorrow. We are going to let you know later in 
the day just where you will be able to get copies of the proceedings. 


Jewish: Friday and Saturday, September 18 and 19. 


Orthodox Services. Congregation Chevra Thilim, 745 25th 
Avenue. Friday at Sundown. Saturday at 8:45 a.m. 


Conservative Services, Congregation Beth Sholom, 14th Ave- 
nue & Clement. Friday at 6 p.m., Saturday at 8:45 a.m. 


Reform Services, Congregation Emanuel, Lake & Arguello. 
Friday at 5:30 p.m., Saturday at 10:30 a.m. 


Catholic: Sunday, September 20. 
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St. Mary’s Cathedral, Van Ness and Geary, Masses: 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10:30 High Mass and 12:15. 


At the 10:30 High Mass prayers will be offered asking God’s 
Blessing upon the AFL-CIO Convention. 


St. Patrick’s Church, 756 Mission Street. Masses: 6:30, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12:15 and 5:15 p.m. 


Old St. Mary’s Church, California and Grant Avenue. Masses: 
6:30, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12:15. 


Mission Dolores Basilica, Dolores and 16th Streets. Masses: 
6:30, 7:30, 9 High, 10, 11 and 12:15. 


Protestant: Sunday, September 20. 


Grace Cathedral, California and Jones Streets. 8 a.m. Holy 
Communion; 9 a.m. Holy Communion and Sermon; 11 a.m. Serv- 
ice of Dedication for Labor; 4 p.m. Service of Commemoration 
of the Battle of Britain; 7:30 p.m. Service of Witness. 


Fellowship Church of All Peoples, 2041 Larkin Street. 11 a.m. 
Service. 


First Baptist Church, 21 Octavia Street. 11 a.m. Service. 


First Congregational Church, Post and Mason Streets. 11 a.m. 
Service. 


Glide Memorial Methodist Church, Taylor at Ellis St. 11 a.m. 
Service honoring Labor. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I take pleasure in present- 
ing to this convention a visitor whom we have had many times at 
our conventions, and one whom I am quite sure you all know 
personally. 


I present him to you for an address, and I am quite sure that 
we will all be interested in the various subjects that he will bring 
to your attention. 


I present to you the Secretary of Labor, the Honorable James 
P. Mitchell. 
HONORABLE JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Secretary of Labor 


President Meany, distinguished guests, distinguished visitors 
from abroad, delegates to this convention of the AFL-CIO: 


Before I get into my speech I have the honor to bring to you 
a message from the President of the United States, which is as 
follows: 
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“T welcome this opportunity to greet the delegates to this 
convention of the AFL-CIO to deliver through you this message 
to the fourteen million American men and women you represent. 


“The American Labor Movement has made a unique and price- 
less contribution to our country. It is unsubsidized, free, and in- 
dependent. The product of your skills is what has made America 
strong and will keep us free, and we have learned through reveal- 
ing experience that we must work as hard at maintaining peace 
as we have at waging war. 


“Behind us is America’s example of the greatest record of 
growth the world has ever known. Ahead of us is the communist 
economic challenge that a united America can and will meet. 


“Today the leader of the Soviet Union is a guest in our country. 
One of the most important reasons for my invitation was to give 
him a chance to see our working men and women and the workings 
of freedom. Through unforeseen circumstances, he will now have 
for the first time in his life the opportunity to observe two instru- 
ments of a free economy which may be used to resolve economic 
disputes: the bargaining table and the picket line. 


“We all regret the delays being encountered in the settlement 
of the steel dispute, and that the visiting Soviet party will not see 
the fires of full production in Pittsburgh, for that is one of the 
most dynamic and all-inspiring scenes of American industry. But 
only the most short-sighted could miss the significance of what 
our visitor will see instead, the open give-and-take of free enter- 
prise. 


“In the example of Pittsburgh Mr. Khrushchev may learn 
America’s finest lesson. Our mills, our factories, our shops, our 
offices are operated by free men, united in their determination to 
remain free and to continue to forge the highest standards of pro- 
ductivity in the world. 


“Tn this determination I salute you as representatives of the 
nation’s working men and women who are members of the world’s 
greatest free labor organization, the united AFL-CIO.” 


(Signed) Dwight Eisenhower. 


I come before you this afternoon at a time when the cold war 
has assumed new and unusual shape which requires, I think, as 
the President’s message indicates, our increasing attention and 
discipline; at a time when the Congress has passed legislation 
that will affect every union and every union member in the United 
States. 


I come before you with the full knowledge that some of you 
wish I were not here. But I am here, and I am here in response to 
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an invitation, and I am here in my official capacity as the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 


Very great powers have been added to my office, and they 
carry with them a new and a grave responsibility which I fully 
realize. And it is concerning this responsibility that I want to 
speak to you this afternoon. 


I said the other day, as Mr. Meany has reported to you, that 
this law will not be used as a witch-hunt. And I will tell you this 
afternoon what it will be used for. 


I am going to administer this law, and I am going to use the 
powers invested in me as the people, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, have intended. 


I am going to administer the law honestly and faithfully, and 
Iam going to administer it so that it will not bring undue hardship 
or difficulty to those organizations that must live under it. 


I understand that the delegates to this convention will be pro- 
vided with an analysis of their duties and responsibilities under 
the new law. We, too, in the Department of Labor, are going to 
issue very shortly informational bulletins which will be available 
to union members, union officers, and the general public. 


What these studies and outlines may not be able to tell you 
are the attitudes and policies that will govern the administration 
of this law, and I intend to see that those policies are formed and 
procedures developed with the full awareness of the needs and 
burdens of organizations that are affected. 


Soon I will be asking Mr. Meany to nominate representatives 
from this great organization to sit as permanent members of an 
advisory committee to advise me in the administration of this act. 


A new bureau to be called the Bureau of Labor-Management 
Reports, will be set up within the Department of Labor. Mr. Meany 
already, in response to my request, has named a six-member com- 
mittee from the AFL-CIO to meet with the members of the De- 
partment of Labor staff to advise them on the development of 
reporting forms as they apply to unions, and particularly in the 
development of criteria to be considered in the use of simplified 
reporting forms for smaller unions. 


Their first meeting, the meeting of this committee, will be held 
right after this convention in the week of September 28th. 


As those reporting provisions become effective, the Depart- 
ment will be prepared, in order to give all of the unions all of the 
time that we can, with all of the necessary forms, together with 
instructions for their use. 
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There are other provisions of the law which are effective im- 
mediately. One of them has to do with bonding, as you know. 


I have had conversations with Mr. Schnitzler, and I intend to 
have further conversations with him, about the most satisfactory 
method we can find to meet the problems of bonding under the law. 


Another provision that is effective immediately is, as you 
know, one that prohibits persons convicted of crimes, or who has 
been a communist within the last five years, from holding union 
office, or office in an employer association that deals with unions, 
unless their citizenship rights have been fully restored, or unless 
the Federal Board of Parole finds that their holding office would 
not be contrary to the purposes of the Act. 


This provision also makes it a criminal offense for a labor or- 
ganization or officer knowingly to permit anyone to hold office or 
a paid position who is in violation of the Act. 


As the administrator of this law, I feel that it is necessary to 
immediately advise all of the nation’s unions and employer or- 
ganizations and consultants of the immediacy of this problem, 
and I am taking the opportunity this afternoon to do so. I know 
that this great organization is well aware of its responsibilities 
and will meet them fully. 


There are, however, organizations not represented here that 
have been before committees of Congress and have shown to have 
had communist or criminal elements in positions of trust. Dis- 
closures have shown that some organizations have personnel with 
lengthy criminal records that include crimes of violence. 


These disclosures have involved only a few unions, and only 
a few union representatives. But they have shown that the crim- 
inal elements do exist. 


I am, therefore, notifying today some organizations of their 
responsibilities under the Act. I am asking the Department of 
Justice, and have instructed my own Department, to undertake 
immediately an investigation of certain officers and employees of 
some unions. Some other organizations will be notified in the near 


future. 


Also, because of the great public interest generated by evi- 
dence placed before the public by congressional hearings, I have 
made it a special point to call the attention of Hoffa to this pro- 
vision. I sent this morning a telegram to Hoffa enumerating the 
provisions of the section of the law, Section 504, which prohibits 
persons convicted of certain crimes in the past five years from 
holding union office, and that telegram concludes with this para- 
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“You will advise me within ten days whether in your labor 
organization any office or paid position described in Section 504 
is now held by a person who is or has been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, or has been convicted of crimes enumerated in that 
section within the past five years, and if so, what steps have been 
and are being taken as the result of the enactment of this pro- 
vision of the law.” 


Now I know that your General Board met this morning to 
discuss the situation in steel. And I know there has been some 
misunderstanding, or misquotation, of my position with relation 
to the Labor-Management Act. 


Last night I had the privilege of appearing before a great in- 
stitution here in San Francisco called the San Francisco Press 
Club at which there was an off-the-record discussion with the 
reporters and newspapermen attending this convention, and 
those representing the great City of San Francisco. 


I want to, in order to clarify the situation, in order to have no 
misunderstanding as to my position, read to you a transcript from 
the tape that was taken last night: 


“Q. If the steel strike should continue for another month or 
so, would you recommend an injunction be sought? 


“A. I think that there would hardly be any alternative because 
if the national health and safety is affected and it is very likely to 
be as greater shortages of steel develop, greater unemployment 
is caused as a result of those shortages, I would think that the 
Administration would have no alternative but to invoke the law 
which has been put on the books by Congress for that purpose. 
And I would so recommend. 


“Q. Mr. Secretary, you think that invoking the Taft-Hartley 
Act would accomplish what the steel industry is trying to do, which 
is a wage freeze? 


“A. No, I don’t, I don’t. I don’t think that the steel industry, 
the steel management has looked at this problem realistically if 
they think that the invocation of the Taft-Hartley law with its 80 
day injunction will with certainty bring about a settlement. I am 
rather of the opinion that the Taft-Hartley injunction, and this is 
based on the little experience that we have had with it, that the 
Taft-Hartley injunction in the steel strike would merely stop bar- 
gaining for the period of 80 days, very likely no agreement would 
be reached and the strike would be resumed with no redress as far 
as government legislative action is concerned. Now, therefore, I 
think the company’s appraisal, if this is the company’s appraisal, 
is a rather naive one, because I am certain that the steelworkers, 
if they are returned to work by an injunction, will certainly obey 
the law but they are not going to return to work with enthusiasm ; 
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they are not going to return to work with any great love for the 
employer, and the resentments that have been built up in this 
strike will be felt during those whole 80 days in various ways. I 
don’t see the Taft-Hartley injunction as a solution to this prob- 
lem. I see it only as a legal means, provided by law which the 
Administration will have to use if it becomes necessary but I do 
not see it as the means to settling this strike. 


“Q. What is the alternative? 


“A. Well, the only alternative that I see in this situation is 
for the parties to voluntarily reach an agreement. Certainly if 
the law available to the President, and after all this is a part of 
the Labor-Management Act, which it seems to me that Congress 
at some point must have evaluated this whole situation and come 
up with this answer in terms of a national emergency, and if a 
national emergency occurs, as a public official I would think that 
I would have to revert to the law and say: what does the law say 
about this? and what should be done? In doing so, I’m not kidding 
myself that this is the answer to the problem because I don’t think 
it is. As to the alternative . .. I think, well, let’s assume that the 
Taft-Hartley injunction is invoked, let’s assume, as I believe, that 
no agreement is reached during the 80 days, let’s assume that there 
is another strike, which is a probability, in this respect I think the 
companies are very short-sighted because Congress reconvenes in 
January of next year ; it will be a political Congress on the eve of a 
national convention and there will have to be, if the strike con- 
tinues, some legislative action. Now what kind of legislative 
action can you visualize? Well, you can visualize legislative action 
that would be inimical to the best interests of the companies that 
make steel. This is the road that possibly could happen.” 


This is what I said last night, ladies and gentlemen, and it is a 
verbatim transcript which was off the record and I am now putting 
it on the record so there will be no misunderstanding of my 
position. 


You know, it seems to me that if we are committed in this coun- 
try to a policy of free collective bargaining and to the idea that the 
Government should not throw its weight around on either side of 
a bargaining table, then you must accept the difficulties, the prob- 
lems and the economic upset that accompany big strikes. 


Just two weeks ago the President got a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Railroads. He said: “Mr. 
President, we are having trouble with the unions, with the Operat- 
ing Brotherhoods. There has been feather-bedding, there has been 
wasteful work practices, and we would like you, Mr. President, to 
appoint a fact-finding board to examine the rules of this industry 
and tell the parties what they should do.” 
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On the other hand, here are the steel companies who say they 
want no part of a fact-finding board and would not be a party to 
one. 


Here then, are two conflicting views of management. 


You also have the conflicting views of the unions. The Operat- 
ing Brotherhoods come to me and say they want no fact-finding. 
They want to follow their problem through in collective baragain- 
ing and hammer it out at the table, and they have asked me to use 
whatever influence I have in advising the President to deny the 
request of the American Railroad Association. 


On the other hand, the Steelworkers say to us: “We want a 
fact-finding board ; we want the Government to determine or sug- 
gest how this thing should be solved.” 


Our position in both matters is clear. We have denied the re- 
quest of the American Railroad Association for a fact-finding 
board ; we have denied their request to intervene. It seems to me 
that if you are committed to a policy you can’t have a bunch of 
policies. 


It also seems to me that if the unions and the managements in 
this country, when they get into difficulty, want some little bit of 
compulsory arbitration, some little bit of Government intervention, 
it can be very dangerous, for a little bit can be a whole lot in the end. 


You all remember the situation in the airline strike which began 
just before Christmas. Government intervention was sought in 
a variety of ways. Many members of the public, angry and frus- 
trated in their holiday plans, began clamoring for compulsory 
arbitration, and the Government said no. 


At one point a resolution of the issues involved in that strike 
was attempted by asking an agency of Government, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, to issue an injunction, and the Government 
refused. 


That strike was settled, and it was settled by free collective 
bargaining. 

You all, remember, too, I am sure, the long and difficult Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad strike in which the Government was 
asked to set up an emergency board under the Railway Labor Act, 
which the Government refused to do. That strike was settled, and 
it was settled by free collective bargaining. 


One of the penalties of freedom is that at times it is difficult 
to be worthy of it, but the policy of this Government had been a 
belief that the leaders of labor and management are worthy of it. 


I don’t think there is any question that the free collective bar- 
gaining processes in America have grown stronger as they have 
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grown more responsible, and that the processes set up to aid 
such bargaining have grown stronger. 


It seems to me there are two aspects to free collective bargain- 
ing. One is the position of government, which in other countries 
has become the judge and the jury over labor matters and dictates 
to organizations like the AFL-CIO what wages they will make, 
what hours they will work. 


The other aspect is understanding free collective bargaining 
and knowing how to use it. 


And let me say here that as a person, as a private citizen I have 
opinions like the rest of you and, like all Americans about the 
issues in the steel dispute about the quality of the bargaining, 
and about what is at stake. And I will tell you that I believe in the 
position of this government concerning its role in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


It seems to me there can be no double standard for government 
intervention. And yet there is a field in which such double stand- 
— are demanded by some Americans. I am speaking about farm 
abor. 


Agricultural interests have traditionally besieged the govern- 
ment to act on their behalf whenever agricultural problems be- 
came too difficult for the industry itself to solve. 


But let the government attempt to act to eliminate the de- 
pressed conditions of the farm worker and his family, and what do 
you hear from the farm interests? They don’t want the govern- 
ment intervening in their affairs. 


Recently I initiated action that I hope will protect American 
farm workers who are recruited through the tax-supported U. S. 
Employment Service from having their wages, working and hous- 
ing conditions undercut. The cards are already stacked too high 
against the farm worker without the facilities of government also 
being used to exploit him. 


I fully expected that the great grower associations would see 
in this the destruction of American agriculture—and they did, 
and they said so. 


The universal official opposition to any improvement in the 
lives of our farm workers, whose lot in life is so often poverty, 
illiteracy, exploitation, disease, hard labor and injustice, is ex- 
pected. And I would hope that those people who think as I do 
would join with me in a recognition first that our proposals may 
not go far enough, but they are a step forward in the face of very 
powerful, organized and articulate opposition. 


I would ask your help in helping the most depressed area of 
American labor, and as to the extent that we can help we want to. 
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As Secretary of Labor, too, I am directed by law to administer 
the Mexican farm labor program. Under this program Mexican 
nationals are brought into the United States to supplement the 
American farm labor force. And I want to assure you that I am 
doing everything in my power to see that Mexican braceros are not 
brought into the United States unless there is a real shortage of 
American farm workers, and that the law which governs the im- 
portation of these workers is strictly adhered to. 


As for those Mexican workers who do come to the United 
States I intend to see to it that the provisions concerning their 
working conditions are strictly enforced. 


Two years ago I discovered that many braceros were living in 
housing that was more suitable to the farm animals than to the 
farm workers. I issued housing regulations to eliminate these 
conditions. 


This action was denounced as dictatorial, condemned by State 
Legislatures and by some Congressmen. The regulations went 
through and improvements have resulted. 


Two days ago I took the opportunity while here to visit several 
bracero camps in this area. I found conditions that were so bad 
that I closed one of those camps. I have no doubt that I will hear 
about this when I get back to Washington but, fortunately, Con- 
gress is not in session. 


I do not believe that American agriculture has to depend on 
poverty to satisfy its labor needs. Yet two days ago I saw such 
poverty. I went out into the fields and talked with farm workers. 
I can’t for the life of me understand the complacency among farm 
growers about the conditions they depend on to provide them with 
labor. 


I think this is a struggle for decency in which every American 
has a share and, it seems to me, a responsibilty. I look forward to 
your continued cooperation, interest and support in this matter. 


These are very difficult days, and certainly difficult for me. 
Many of your attitudes, my attitudes, your opinions, my opinions, 
many of my decisions, many of your decisions are on trial. But I 
know you join with me in saying that the sternest trial of all, 
which I am sure we both will adhere to, is with our own conscience. 


Thank you very much. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 


At this time the chair recognizes the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions to present to the convention a report on the 
resolution in support of the Steelworkers. Brother Harrison. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: The resolution that 
Iam about to present to the convention deals with the Steelworkers 
strike. The resolution was prepared at the direction of the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO, and it is presented to this convention 
with the full and complete approval of the membership of the 
Resolutions Committee of this convention. The resolution reads 


as follows: 
Resolution in Support of the Steelworkers 


As this Convention meets, the nation is in the midst of the 
longest steel strike in its history—a strike forced upon the United 
Steelworkers of America by the steel industry. For more than 
two months, the huge industrial complex which is the American 
steel industry has been silent and motionless. It is all too easy 
to say this without fully comprehending what it means. It means 
that a half million members of the United Steelworkers of America 
are unemployed, as well as a rapidly mounting number of employes 
in related industries. It means that the hundreds of industries 
which require steel are operating on borrowed time, rapidly de- 
pleting the stockpiles which they accumulated before the strike 
began. It means that workers are suffering, industry is suffering, 
and the American economy is suffering. 


No one familiar with the record can have any doubt as to what 
caused this tragedy. It was caused by the steel industry’s arrogant 
and steadfast refusal to bargain in good faith with the United 
Steelworkers of America. It was caused by an irresponsible misuse 
of economic power in an attempt to deprive the Steelworkers not 
only of their fair share of fantastic increases in productivity and 
profits in the steel industry, but even of the rights and benefits 
which already were theirs. We are confident that America will not 
be deceived by the steel industry’s transparent claim that it is 
defending the public interest. The record speaks for itself. 


The steel industry is one of the nation’s most prosperous indus- 
tries. It has been producing more and more steel, and earning 
greater and greater profits. Despite industry propaganda as to 
alleged wasteful practices, the steel industry has amassed this 
spectacular record with a constantly decreasing work force, and 
a constantly decreasing labor cost per unit of output. 


Yet even before the negotiations with the Steelworkers Union 
formally began, the industry submitted its proposal for a new 
agreement: a continuation of the same terms and conditions of 
employment, with two changes — elimination of the periodic 
improvement factor, and elimination of the protection against 
increase in the cost of living. In a context of rising productivity 
and astronomical profits, this cannot fairly be called a proposal 
to continue the status quo. Rather, it constitutes a proposal to 
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give the workers a smaller and smaller share of the fruits of their 
labor. However, in four months of continuous bargaining, the 
industry has offered only one alternative plan, and that was even 
less acceptable than its first proposal. This was an “eight-point 
program” designed to deprive the employes of their existing pro- 
tection against arbitrary action by management in the day-to-day 
operation of the plants. In exchange for almost unrestricted uni- 
lateral rights demanded by the industry in this area, it stated 
that it may grant modest and unspecified improvements in fringe 
benefits and wages. The industry thus sought to take back with 
one hand what it might grant with the other. 


The union did everything imaginable to avoid a shutdown and 
to negotiate an agreement which would protect the legitimate 
interests of the workers, the industry, and the public. When it 
received the industry’s original proposal, the Steelworkers sug- 
gested that negotiations begin earlier than had previously been 
planned. The union made clear to the industry and to the country 
it wanted a non-inflationary economic settlement which would 
not necessitate a.price increase. This the workers clearly had 
earned by their record productivity and the resulting record profits 
of the industry. 


When after several weeks of negotiations the industry stood 
firmly by its zero and minus zero proposals, the union proposed 
that a public fact-finding board be appointed by the President of 
the United States, and make recommendations to help the parties 
resolve their differences. The industry conspicuously failed to 
join in the union’s proposal. When the President refused to 
appoint a fact-finding board and suggested instead an extension 
of the existing agreements, the union agreed to a 14 day exten- 
sion. When the industry claimed that existing agreements 
impeded efficiency in the plants and that management required 
more unilateral power, the union, while refuting the industry’s 
claims, nevertheless suggested the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee composed of respected union and industry elder statesmen 
to study the problem. In addition the union proposed voluntary 
establishment by the parties of a tripartite board with powers to 
make recommendations. 


All of the union’s efforts to reach a fair agreement were frus- 
trated, because the industry did not want to reach an agreement. 
Unlikely virtually every other industry in which wage and other 
improvements have been negotiated this year, the steel industry 
wanted a strike. It intentionally precipitated an economic war, at 
the expense of the workers and the country, and offered to settle it 
only in exchange for an unconditional surrender. 


The steel industry and those in concert with them have thus 
declared war not only on the Steelworkers Union but on the entire 
labor movement. Their object is to deprive American labor of the 
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basic benefits of unionism—a fair share of the fruits of its labor, 
and protection against the arbitrary use of management power. 


The AFL-CIO and its affiliates are fully aware of their stake in 
this fight, and are determined to give the United Steelworkers of 
America full and unstinting support. 


So far, the Eisenhower administration has officially adopted a 
policy of non-intervention which, unfortunately, has played into 
the hands of the industry’s phony crusade against inflation, and 
has failed to give proper emphasis to the President’s statements 
that wage increases based on productivity are not inflationary. 
As the crisis deepens it is becoming increasingly clear that Gov- 
ernment action to aid the parties in arriving at a reasonable settle- 
ment is long overdue. 


The policy of inaction followed by the Administration to date 
is a surrender to the arrogance of Mr. Roger Blough, chairman 
of the board of U. S. Steel, who threatened to raise steel prices if 
the federal government, acting in the interests of the nation as a 
whole, should dare to intervene to bring about a collectively bar- 
gained settlement of the steel strike. 


Administration inaction has been masked by idle and empty 
gestures foredoomed to futility. With seeming impartiality, both 
parties have been publicly exhorted to bargain even though it is 
clearly apparent that the refusal to bargain comes from one side 
only. A fact-finding report, minus recommendations, was issued 
by the Secretary of Labor which the Secretary said showed there 
was “an area for settlement.” But no steps were taken to put 
pressure upon the industry to explore that area. The President’s 
offer of September 14 to set up a fact-finding board if requested to 
do so by both parties—which brought an immediate positive re- 
sponse from the Steelworkers who have no reason to fear impartial 
ventilation of the facts—was addressed on the management side 
to an industry that had long since made clear that the last thing 
it wants is a recommendation for settlement based upon objective 
analysis of the facts as they bear upon the equities of the parties 
within the framework of a public interest. 


The Administration can hardly be unaware that its inaction 
has played directly into the hands of the steel corporations. Their 
strategy is no secret. They planned to provoke a strike. They 
encouraged their customers to build up huge inventories of steel 
in the hope that the Steelworkers would be compelled to settle on 
the industry’s terms before steel shortages began to pinch. The 
steel corporations stood to lose little or nothing because, in the 
absence of a strike, the accumulation of the inventories would have 
cut operating rates drastically and, if they succeeded in their plan 
to force a strike, they could count on high operating rates to re- 
place depleted inventories after the strike was ended. If a sur- 
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render on their terms was not forthcoming before steel shortages 
began to appear, the steel corporations counted on the federal 
government as their ace in the hole. They hoped that when steel 
shortages developed, and, as a result, pressures for genuine 
collective bargaining began to mount on the industry’s side of the 
bargaining table, they and the major corporations who are their 
customers, by claiming the existence of a “national emergency,” 
would be able to summon the Administration to their rescue with 
the issuance of a Taft-Hartley injunction. 


The Administration has a clear responsibility to use all avail- 
able means to bring about good faith collective bargaining leading 
to a fair and honorable settlement of the strike. 


President Eisenhower and his Administration have thus far 
abdicated that responsibility. More than two months have been 
lost during which the President, by appointing the impartial fact- 
finding board proposed by the Steelworkers, and by throwing the 
prestige of his office behind the recommendations of such a board, 
could have mobilized the powerful force of public opinion to bring 
about a settlement of the strike fair to the workers, the industry 
and the public. 


Having failed to intervene to compel the industry to engage 
in good faith collective bargaining, the Administration now 
threatens to intervene with a Taft-Hartley injunction that would 
force workers into a return to work under conditions that would 
represent involuntary servitude to employers who refuse to give 
any consideration whatsoever to their just demands. 


If the President should accede to the industry’s desires and 
invoke the so-called “national emergency” provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act he would be dealing with an “emergency” which he 
himself is creating by his own inaction. 


The use of injunctive procedures under the Taft-Hartley Act 
would delay rather than expedite the good faith collective bar- 
gaining which is the only means by which an honorable settlement 
of the disputed issues can be achieved. An injunction that com- 
pelled the workers to return to the mills, resuming the production 
of steel and profits for the corporations, would relieve the industry 
of all pressure to bargain in good faith. An injunction would be 
intervention of precisely the wrong kind—intervention on the side 
of the industry, on which it obviously has been planning; inter- 
vention in violation of the principle of governmental neutrality in 
industrial disputes; intervention all the more inexcusable because 
it would represent complete capitulation to the industry’s threats 
to raise steel prices unless it is allowed to have its way. 


Under the circumstances, initiation of injunction procedures 
would convert the high office of the President of the United States 
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into an agency acting on behalf of employers and against workers 
seeking a measure of justice from an industry that can well afford 
to give them what they seek. 


We therefore trust that the government’s influence and powers 
will not be used to force the workers back to work against their 
will but to bring about good faith collective bargaining and a just 
settlement, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the AFL-CIO recognizes the struggle be- 
tween the United Steelworkers of America and the basic steel 
industry as a struggle for the survival of the entire labor move- 
ment. We therefore pledge our full support, moral and financial, to 
the Steelworkers Union, and call upon all affiliated unions and their 
membership to do everything necessary to help the Steelworkers 
win this fight. 


We urge the President of the United States not to use the power 
and prestige of his high office as an anti-union weapon. Rather 
we urge him to use it to promote a fair and free settlement of the 
dispute in the public interest. 


We call upon the President to convene a White House meeting 
of responsible representatives of the parties and to use his high 
office and powers of persuasion to bring about a negotiated settle- 
ment. If this fails, we call upon the President promptly to appoint 
a public fact-finding board of outstanding citizens to analyze and 
evaluate the issues in dispute and make recommendations which 
will form the basis for a fair and equitable settlement by the 
parties. 


Only by such action will the Government truly preserve its 
position of neutrality and the processes of free collective bargain- 
ing which are in the best interests of the public as well as the 
parties. 


Mr. President I move the adoption of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee and the motion to adopt. The chair will now recognize 
Vice-President Reuther. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WALTER REUTHER: Brother Chair- 
man, fellow delegates, fellow workers and friends: on behalf of the 
officers and the members of the UAW, I rise in support of this reso- 
lution and I should like your indulgence so that I might discuss the 
phases of this resolution which I consider to be perhaps the most 
important one which will come before this convention. 


It is generally realized and recognized that the steel strike is 
not an ordinary strike. The steel strike is but another phase of a 
developing conspiracy on the part of big business directed against 
American workers and against the American people, and that is 
why we are not dealing with this as just another strike or another 
dispute between workers and employers. 
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The steel strike was forced upon the workers because the steel 
industry refused to bargain in good faith. They said to the Steel- 
workers, despite the unprecedented profits and the tremendous in- 
crease in productivity made possible by our developing technology, 
this industry said to its workers, “You are not entitled to share in 
the fruits of automation and our developing technology. We are 
going to keep it all for ourselves.” 


They said to the workers, “Furthermore, not only are you not 
going to get higher wages, but we are going to take away your 
right to be protected against the erosion of your present wages by 
taking away the cost of living clause.” 


They didn’t stop there and they said, “Furthermore, we are 
going to turn the clock back and destroy your working agreement 
so that we will tell you unilaterally how fast the mills will run and 
under what conditions you will sell your labor to this great in- 
dustry.” 


And so the Steelworkers have had given to them a simple, clear, 
ultimatum. It didn’t require any research. It was simple and ap- 
parent that the Steelworkers were faced with a choice of either 
surrendering or striking, and I say thank God we live in a country 
where workers have the right to strike and that the Steelworkers 
have the will to use that right in this situation. 


There is much noble talk about human freedom, and what we 
need to understand because we are blessed with a full measure of 
human freedom is that the mortgage on human freedom is never 
fully paid, that every generation must make its down payment. 
The Steelworkers are making theirs and we are going to help them 
make that down payment because we are going to back them up 
in the face of the arrogance of this great steel industry. 


This issue before this convention, the steel strike, transcends 
the question of economic justice to the Steelworkers. It deals with 
the fundamental problem that lies at the very heart of our free 
society and the future of the American economy. Mr. K is in our 
country and there is much talk of decent freedom as he peddles his 
propaganda. And let us make no mistake that the only effective 
force in the world in the struggle against tyranny, in the practical 
struggle to make peace and freedom secure, is the struggle being 
waged by the free world labor movement as represented by those 
who make up the great family of the ICFTU and represented by 
my brothers who sit here on the platform. This free labor move- 
ment does more in one week to fight communism than those in Wall 
Street do in their whole lives because they only talk about it. 


Why is the free labor movement in the vanguard of the strug- 
gle for peace and freedom? Why are we the most effective force? 
It is not because the good Lord made us better than other people. 
It is because the free labor movement has understood and it has 
acted in the knowledge that the struggle to make peace and free- 
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dom secure in the world is inseparably bound together with the 
struggle for economic and social justice. You can’t make freedom 
and peace secure in a vacuum. They must be made secure in a world 
in which social injustice cries out for a solution. The free labor 
movement is dealing with that practical problem, and when Mr. K. 
goes back home and the propaganda mills begin to grind again in 
the contests for the hearts and minds and the loyalties of the un- 
committed peoples of the world, they will judge America not by 
our wealth nor by our productive capacity but by our ability to 
translate our material wealth into human values and to reflect 
technical progress into human progress and that is what the steel 
strike is about. It is about how a free society, made up of free 
men, working within the framework of a free governmental sys- 
tem, with a free economic system, how does that society work out 
the sharing of the unprecedented economic abundance which our 
developing technology makes possible. 


This is not just a matter of justice to the wage earner. This is 
a matter of economic necessity, or our system of freedom cannot 
survive in the face of the tremendous challenges that we face in 
the world. 


Now what are we trying to do? What are the Steelworkers 
trying todo? They are saying to the steel industry and to the peo- 
ple of America, we want to share in the fruits of our developing 
technology. We want to share as workers. The stockholders have 
a right to share, consumers have a right to share, and the sharing 
of this abundance between worker, stockholder and consumer must 
be worked out so as to achieve a dynamic balance in the economy 
between greater productive power and greater purchasing power so 
that we can achieve dynamic growth and achieve full employment 
and full production. 


We got into trouble in 1958, not for any unexplained or myste- 
rious economic reasons. We got in trouble because giant monopo- 
listic corporations were taking more than their share of the fruits 
of our joint efforts, and they were robbing the worker, and they 
were robbing the consumer. In order to cover up for their own 
guilt in terms of inflation, because of their selfish and reckless and 
social irresponsibility, they launched the most powerful, highly 
financed propaganda campaign in the history of the American 
labor movement. A campaign based upon hypocrisy, based upon 
economic deceit and distortion. 


You saw the full-page ads. Full-page ads showing a steelworker 
in the picket line. And what did it say on the picket sign? It didn’t 
say we want our share of the fruits of our technology. It didn’t 
say we want better working conditions. It didn’t say we want 
protection against inflation. 


It said, “On strike for more inflation.” 
A contemptible lie committed knowingly by the steel industry. 
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I will take a second to tell you a story that I have told, but it fits 
so perfectly, and many of you have not heard it. In 1950 the steel 
industry was acting badly, and C. E. Wilson, who was then the 
President of the General Motors Corporation, called me up and 
he said, “I would like to talk to you and Philip Murray,” who was 
then the President of the Steelworkers. We got together. C. E. 
Wilson said, “I am getting bad reports from Pittsburgh in the steel 
industry. It looks like we are going to have a strike.” 


Now he was worried about the steel being cut off so GM 
couldn’t make cars. 


So Philip Murray and I talked to him. He said, “Can I do any- 
thing?” We said, “Yes. You better go down to Pittsburgh and get 
your friends in the steel industry together, buy them a dinner, and 
do some missionary work.” 


He said, “Do you think it will help?” We said, “It is worth 
trying.” 

So he went to Pittsburgh, and he wined and dined the top execu- 
tives of the steel industry, and he tried to tell them they ought to 
meet their responsibilities at the bargaining table. He came back 
a day later and called me up and said, “Come over, I want to give 
you a report.” 


I said, ‘What happened?” He said, “I have never been abused 
and vilified as I was at the end of that dinner after they ate 
my food.” 


And I said, “What happened?” He said, “They said, ‘Wilson, 
if you hadn’t been appeasing the labor bosses, if you hadn’t worked 
out a contract with the Auto Workers, we wouldn’t have this 
trouble with Phil Murray and the Steelworkers. What we need in 
America are fewer people like you who appease the labor bosses 
and more people like old Judge Gary who fought the labor bosses, 
who destroyed the unions.’ ” 


And I said to Wilson, “What did you say?” He said, “I said, 
‘Gentlemen, I have learned on good authority that Judge Gary, 
despite the fact that he was the President of the United States 
Steel Corporation for many years, never saw a blast furnace until 
after he died, and that is the way with the fellows running that 
industry today.’ ” 


Now, what are the facts? Because the economic truth is the 
only way that this matter ultimately can be settled, the facts are 
that while the profits of 808 corporations, as reported by the Na- 
tional City Bank, went up 56 percent in the first half of 1959 as 
contrasted to ’58, the profits of the steel industry went up 198 
percent. And the United States Steel Corporation, which is the 
leader of this conspiracy against the American people, made a 
profit of $2,250 for every worker in the first six months, or equal 
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to $4,500 profit per worker on an annual basis, and the Steelworkers 
are asking for roughly $300 out of a profit per worker of $4,500. 
And they are told that they are responsible for inflation. 

Now this kind of vicious propaganda is not limited alone to the 
steel industry. It is becoming a pattern used by big business to 
wage class warfare against the American workers, and to propa- 
gandize the American people in order to confuse them with respect 
to what the facts are. 


General Motors, in the first half of this year, made a profit of 
$1,273,000 in six months. The Ford Motor Company could have 
sold every car for $100 less and made a profit, after taxation, in 
excess of 21 percent. 


Now the tragedy is that not only the American people are being 
fooled by this propaganda campaign of big business, but unfortu- 
nately the President of these United States has been taken in hook, 
line, and sinker. He said a couple of weeks ago, as reported in the 
nation’s press, when he was asked whether he would favor the 
report of the subcommittee of the Senate that talked about $1.25 
an hour minimum wage, and what was his response? He said, “I 
am opposed to $1.25 an hour because it is inflationary.” 


And I say we have a right to ask the President what kind of 
mental and moral gymnastics does he go through to arrive at the 
kind of cock-eyed, upside down economic conclusions that say that 
when you get $500,000 a year as a corporation executive, and 
you are in there trying to get another $100,000, that is economi- 
cally sound, that is morally right, and that is highly non-inflation- 
ary, but a worker getting $40 a week, who thinks he ought to get 
$50, that is economically dangerous, that is morally wrong, and 
it is highly inflationary. 

I say we ought to tell the President he had better go back to 
the first grade on economics. 

Yes, America is at the crossroads. Yes, we have got tremendous 
responsibilities in the world. But the office of the Presidency of the 
United States is the highest and most powerful office in the world 
on the side of human freedom. I was sad when I saw the President 
in this hour of crisis using that high office to appeal to the emotions 
of the American people to put the labor movement in a Strait- 
jacket. But he has never used the radio and the TV to talk about 
schools for our kids, and decent housing, and civil rights, and all 
all the other things we need to do in America. 

Why can’t we have the kind of moral affirmative leadership in 
terms of positive goals instead of negative, repressive things 
against the working people? 

Now, the strategy of the steel industry is quite clear and simple. 
They build up huge inventories of steel, a big cushion against the 
strike, they provoke the strike, and then they say to the Presi- 
dent, “Stay out.” And they issue an ultimatum to back up their 
position. 
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What the industry really means is stay out until the inventories 
are depleted and then, when the pressure of the strike begins to 
pinch the seemingly sensitive nerve in the corporate body, the one 
that runs from their pocketbook to their hearts, then they will say, 
“Come on in, now, with the Taft-Hartley injunction.” 


I say that if the President refuses to intervene under this 
policy of non-intervention when the workers ask for fact-finding 
to shed the economic truth on the facts, then there can be no moral 
justification for the President intervening with the Taft-Hartley 
injunction to bail out the industry from the strife it has caused. 


This is not the first time that the President of these United 
States has had the responsibility of decision in this kind of situa- 
tion. This is not the first time that a corporation or a group of cor- 
porations has said, “We don’t want fact-finding.” The President 
has an overriding responsibility to all the American people. And 
how can you bring to bear upon the collective bargaining processes 
the moral weight of enlightened public opinion excepting as the 
people know the truth and are not subjected to propaganda? 


Harry Truman had this same problem. General Motors, in the 
strike of 1945 and 1946, refused to cooperate before a fact-finding 
board. They hired a notorious anti-labor attorney, who is the fellow 
who handled the Danbury Hatters strike many years ago. General 
Motors said, “We won’t come.” And Harry Truman said, “To hell 
with you. We will have the board anyway.” 

He didn’t set the board up to be on our side. He set the board 
up so the people could know the truth, and so that the government 
could be on the side of the people. 


Milton Eisenhower, the brother of the President, served on that 
board in the GM strike with distinction. 

The tragedy of this situation is Mr. Eisenhower going to Wall 
Street, hat in hand, and saying to Mr. Blough and his associates. 
“T would like to have a fact-finding board if you would permit me.” 

I say it is wrong when anybody in America can veto the right of 
the President to carry out his responsibilties to the American 
people. 

Franklin Roosevelt said in 1932 that if elected he was going to 
move the center of government from Wall Street back to Wash- 
ington, and in 1960 the people have got to do that job all over again 
in America. 

Now, Mr. Khrushchev is here. He could give the President some 
finer points on how to break strikes. He has had a lot of practice. 
But what Mr. Eisenhower has to understand, and what Mr. Khru- 
shchev must be made to understand is that in a totalitarian society, 
where people have no rights you can achieve industrial peace in 
the absence of justice by putting a bayonet in the back of a worker. 
But in a free society industrial peace is possible only as you build 
it up on a foundation of economic and social justice. 

What we are saying today is simply this: Mr. Khrushchev, see 
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America. But go back to Moscow, and take with you your system 
and your ideas. We want no part of it. And we don’t want any 
lingering effects where we begin to use his techniques to break 
strikes in America as he broke them in Poland and Hungary and 
other parts of the world. 


I am going to conclude, but I could not sit down in good con- 
science without saying a word about Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 
I told him as we came in here, man to man as I like to do things, 
that I shared the point of view that it was a mistake to invite him 
and a mistake for him to come at a time when he was being re- 
quired to use his office to implement a policy of an administration 
which, in the belief of most American workers, is being used 
against their interests and in favor of the employer. 


Now, what are the problems? The law that created the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s office very clearly says that it is the responsibility 
and the obligations of the Secretary of Labor to advance the in- 
terest and the well-being of American wage earners. And I believe 
that in this situation the Secretary of Labor did not carry out that 
responsibility because he knew that it was not the Steelworkers 
who were refusing to bargain, it was the steel industry. He knew 
that the Steelworkers were for an impartial exploration of the 
facts. And the companies said no. He knew that the union had 
— to the President’s request, and that the company had re- 

used. 

Yet he was able to achieve that finesse of objective impartiality, 
and he said, “A plague on both of your houses.” And you talk about 
double standards in Washington? 

I don’t hear the Secretary of Commerce coming out and saying, 
“A plague on both your houses.” He is sitting there with big busi- 
ness. He is on their side and there is no impartiality on his part. 

I don’t agree with the Secretary’s conclusions that Taft-Hart- 
ley is inevitable and inescapable. And I think this convention 
ought to say to the President of these United States: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, we don’t want any special privileges. We want our measure 
of justice. We want the right to give our children a richer, better 
life in terms of education and growth, intellectually and spiritually 
and culturally. We want to live our older days in a sense of security 
and dignity. Use your high office to try to persuade this industry 
that is making unprecedented economic profits to sit down in good 
faith and to bargain at the bargaining table.” 

And if the President said to the steel industry, “Gentlemen, I 
am going to stay firmly committed to my earlier policies of non- 
intervention, and we are not going to have a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion,”’ you see how quick the steel industry sits down and bargains 
when the economic pinch begins to make itself felt. 

“Why should we bargain,” they say to themselves, “when the 
President will bear with us with the Taft-Hartley injunction if 
we drag our feet for a few more weeks?” So if the President said, 
“T am going to be consistent. I didn’t intervene when the union 
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said ‘Give me a fact-finding board’ and I won’t intervene over here 
on Taft-Hartley.” Then you would see how fast Mr. Blough and 
Company would sit down when their customers begin to scream 
for steel. The President ought to say, “I am not going to put the 
moral onus on the Steelworkers for this national emergency. If 
= steel industry doesn’t bargain in good faith they will be respon- 
sible.” 


I think this is perhaps an historic occasion. Never in the his- 
tory of the American labor movement have we been confronted 
with a strike of the dimensions of this strike nor with a strike 
which reaches so deeply into the whole concept and future of our 
free society. I believe that we ought to resolve it with a kind of 
clear voice that no one can misunderstand, and that we go out of 
this convention united and that we pledge our support and our 
solidarity to the Steelworkers organizationally and morally and 
financially. Let us tell the people in the steel industry and in the 
NAM that there is no force in the world that can stop the forward 
march of free men, united in the solidarity of human brotherhood, 
united in common dedication in the achievement of common values 
and common objectives and let’s go out of here and let’s work with 
the Steelworkers. Let’s march the picket lines with the Steel- 
workers and if we work with them and march with them and fight 
with them we will win with them and they will get their measure 
of economic and social justice and we will have served notice upon 
these people who are blinded by the dollar sign and who are in- 
capable of relating progress with human values—we can serve 
notice and what we do in this strike will be a lesson. If we do the 
job I know that we are capable of doing it will be the most effective 
strike insurance that we can buy to avoid repetitions of this sort 
of thing in the future. 


This is the challenge. I say we are equal to the challenge and 
we are going to back the Steelworkers until they win. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the resolution and 
the remarks of Vice-President Reuther which I think summed up 
the entire challenge in a very, very effective and forceful way. 

Is there any further discussion? 


The chair recognizes President Gray of the Building Trades 
Department. 


DELEGATE RICHARD GRAY, President, Building Trades 
Department: I only wish to take a few moments of your time. 
In listening to the discussion of this difficult problem in our affairs 
it takes my mind back 32 years ago to the City of Pittsburgh when 
a then-prominent affiliate of the old American Federation of Labor 
was in dire straits and a similar appeal was made and the Build- 
ing Trades were not found wanting. The records of the Atlantic 
City Convention will prove that we contributed to the support of 
that organization. In fact, I am proud to say that my own organi- 
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zation, the Bricklayers Union, were proven by those records to 
have contributed one-fifth of the total contributed by all labor, 
and other building trades contributions. 

My purpose in rising at this time is to state that the Building 
and Construction Trades Department will make the necessary 
appeal to all of its affiliates and local councils as well to support 
the Steelworkers financially and otherwise in this strike. 

I know that we have conflicts with the Steelworkers but I am 
sure they will and should be resolved within the framework of the 
AFL-CIO and I hope that will be done at an early date. I thank 
you. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Are you ready to act upon this resolu- 
tion? All those in favor of the adoption of this resolution will 
please rise. You may sit down. 

Those opposed will rise. 

The resolution, carrying the will of this convention in support 
of the Steelworkers is passed unanimously. 

I think at this time before introducing our guest speaker, it 
would be well to report to the convention, not for action because 
no action is necessary, the action taken under our Constitution by 
the General Board of AFL-CIO at its meeting this morning. Sec- 
retary Schnitzler will read that action. 


ACTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL BOARD IN SUPPORT 
OF THE STEELWORKERS 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: This is the program of action 

that was adopted unanimously by the General Board this morning. 

One, that an adequate Steelworkers’ Defense Fund be estab- 
lished within the AFL-CIO. 

Two, that this fund be raised by solicitation from each national 
and international union of a sum equal to one hour’s wages per 
member, per month, for the duration of the strike. 

Three, that state and district bodies of each national and inter- 
national union be encouraged to supplement these contributions 
by such donations as they can afford. 

Four, that this fund be administered by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO and used to support the present Steelwork- 
ers’ strike. 

If, upon the termination of the strike, any portion of the fund 
is unexpended, such portion be transferred to a special defense 
fund to be used by the AFL-CIO in situations similar to those now 
confronting the Steelworkers. 

Five, that a letter of appeal be sent immediately by President 
Meany to all national and international unions. 

However, your committee feels that a just settlement of the 
steel strike will require more than the collection of funds. Of equal 
importance is the need to get to the American people the facts 
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about the issues in dispute and the justice of the union’s position. 

For this purpose we further recommend point No. 6, the estab- 
lishment of citizens’ committees of public spirited men and women 
who will use their good offices, their influence and their prestige on 
behalf of a just settlement of the steel strike. 

Seven, the development of a program to communicate informa- 
tion about causes and developments in the steel strike through 
national television, radio, newspapers, magazines and all other 
mass media. For this purpose a Central Information Bureau will 
be established through which information concerning the strike 
can be transmitted. 

Finally, the General Board recommended that this seven-point 
program be given the widest possible publicity through press, tele- 
vision and radio. 

Again I say that program was adopted unanimously by the 
delegates in attendance at the General Board meeting this morn- 
ing. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report. That will 
be part of today’s proceedings. It was the action of the General 
Board meeting this morning. 

As has been our custom for some years, we have at these con- 
ventions of the AFL-CIO the pleasure of hearing from the 
National Commander of The American Legion. So it is with a great 
deal of pride and pleasure that I present to you the newly elected 
National Commander of The American Legion, Mr. Martin B. 
McKneally. 

MR. MARTIN B. McKNEALLY 
(National Commander of The American Legion) 


I am very grateful for your very generous introduction and 
the many courtesies which have been extended to us since our 
arrival in San Francisco. I wish particularly to thank Mr. Nelson 
Cruikshank, Mr. Roy Siemiller and Mr. Peter Henle who have 
treated us royally. 

The opportunity to meet with you this afternoon is one that I 
gratefully welcome. I bring to you the greetings of The American 
Legion. I am indebted to you, Mr. Meany, for a place on your busy 
program. 

Three weeks ago a number of distinguished Americans of high 
station in public and private life addressed the 41st National Con- 
vention of The American Legion. None presented a more objec- 
tive or more cogent case for American values than did your own 
President. George Meany speaks from a profound belief in and 
love for America; Legionnaires respect and respond to his mes- 
sages. 

And I might say to you I come from a union family. My father 
carried cards in two separate A. F. of L. locals and was Secretary- 
Treasurer of the local in my home town of Newburgh, N.Y., of the 
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International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees. The prob- 
lems of unions and labor are known to me in the most practical 
way, i.e. in the business of earning a living. And in this connection 
I might say that your distinguished President wins my support 
as he does the support of all men of good will, for his adherence 
always to principle. 


Leaders of organized labor and The American Legion have 
visited one another’s conventions regularly since Samuel Gompers 
inaugurated the practice in 1922. I count myself fortunate to be 
able Bas participate in this tradition at the very outset of my term 
of office. 


We have in common—your organization and mine—a fervent 
concern for the well-being of our country. And of this I shall say 
more. But I think it also should be noted that our solicitude is 
directed in a special way to the well-being of our individual coun- 
trymen—and particularly those with whom fate has dealt harshly. 
We of The American Legion, for example, appreciate greatly the 
sympathetic interest so many unions have shown in helping dis- 
abled veterans find gainful employment. This is a problem which 
merits our continued attention. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we meet in gravely troubled times. No 
matter how conveniently and comfortably we traveled here, no 
matter how pleasant are our living quarters in this most historic 
and beautiful city, we cannot lose sight of the business at hand: 
the security and freedom of the United States. 


The times are troubled for two reasons. One is the erosion of 
faith, of patriotism, of love of country that once was the unques- 
tioned and unabashed spirit of the American people. Emerging in 
its stead is a curiously sterile and shallow cynicism, which affects 
sophistication, scorns national ideals, and flinches from the simple, 
provable truth, that a nation is great only if its soul is great. 


The other reason is the existence of the powerful, deadly pur- 
poseful conspiracy of world communism. Fellow Americans, we 
cannot surmount these two fateful difficulties in our present 
posture. 


We in this country have gone over to the defensive. We have 
pulled back from just about everything we once held dear. From 
our new vantage point the history of America, so long a source 
of pride and precedent, becomes more and more the diary of a 
dead past offering little guidance for the present. The Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights we still cherish, but not to the point of 
insisting that their principles take precedence over expediency. 
We know that our heroic forefathers gladly gave their lives to 
gain our liberty—but we are embarrassed to talk about it. 


Even our motivations for doing good are repressed. There is 
not a man or woman in the United States who does not willingly 
pay taxes in order to alleviate the suffering of people aboard, no 
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matter how distant they may be or how different in blood and back- 
ground for the essence of America is belief in the brotherhood 
of the human family. 


Yet we have to search hard on the rolling globe for a nation 
that today regards America as a great and good friend. Instead 
we are regarded as a nation concerned only about ourselves, our 
crude pleasures and our ability to use others to our own advantage. 
Our way of life has been attacked, our generosity abused, our 
motives impugned. 

And what has been our response? Not direct rebuttal of ob- 
viously rebuttable charges. Not a positive, persuasive effort to 
communicate the truth. Rather, a rebuke or two, mild indignation, 
and growing feeling of futility. 

We respond in this way because one of the things we suffer 
from is national self-depreciation—an inferiority complex. 


This may not always be apparent within the four corners of 
the U. S., but in our dealings abroad, official, professional and social, 
the record clearly demonstrates it. 


The simple fact of the matter is that we do not believe with 
fervor in our cause. We lack confidence in ourselves. Having for- 
gotten where we came from, we aren’t sure where we are supposed 
to go or indeed where we are supposed to lead. 


The Communists, on the other hand, as Mr. Khrushchev is 
demonstrating daily on our television screens, have no such 
problem. When they take a position and refuse to be moved from 
it by fact and logic, it is more than stubborness that sustains them. 
They believe absolutely in their cause. They are convinced they 
are right and that destiny is on their side. Is this not so? 

It is clear now that one effect of our foreign aid program had 
been the circulation abroad of a false and destructive image of 
America. If we could and would only project a true image, we 
would eliminate most of the resistance and reservations that have 
weakened the free world. 


I believe this failure to project ourselves properly has done 
more than anything else to bring on the present head-to-head stale- 
mate between the United States and Russia. The opportunity for 
maneuver by either side is diminishing. Perhaps we are nearer 
than we know to an impasse so rigid and deeply rooted that it could 
only be broken by the extinction of the entire human race, or com- 
promise on principle. 

The one nation that seems to have been destined to preserve 
the world’s spiritual values finds itself in the position of relying 
progressively upon armed force. We cannot employ weapons we 
do not have, and we can blame only ourselves for the depletion of 
the spiritual values with which our country was endowed and upon 
which it was built. 

The essential difference between our forefathers and us is not 
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a world small by science. It is not the modern comforts that we 
enjoy or any dearth of new trails to be blazed. The essential dif- 
ference lies in the matter of faith—moving, irresistible faith in 
God, in country, and in self. 

Now we have Mr. Khrushchev among us preaching the un- 
natural but nonetheless formidable faith of communism. 


His coming—let us face the fact—represents a reversal of 
policies which our government had been following . . . policies, in- 
cidentally, which had earned and come to merit the confidence of 
the American people. He is here at the invitation of the President 
whose devotion to peace is total and who bears the responsibility 
for conducting our foreign policy, the heaviest burden in the world. 


Khrushchev heads a conspiracy that seeks to enslave us. His 
one motivating aim is the destruction of the free world. As a 
Marxist, he could have no other. 

Let us not be misled by the fact that he and his followers have 
modified their system of state ownership by deviation to certain 
principles of free enterprise. Regardless of how much they may 
adjust their economy, they are serving the Marxian ideal which is 
the subjugation of people everywhere. 

Mr. Khrushchev, it must be borne in mind, is a Communist of 
unique and profound fervor. Despite his jollity and rude charm, 
he will not be dissuaded from his purpose by anything he sees in 
America. The terrible affliction of the Communist mind is that it is 
deep in error and fallacy for historical reasons. It seems to itself 
to be upholding the truth when it is propounding the most out- 
landish lie. A mind so steeped in error will not be cleared in a 13- 
day tour of the United States. 

For Mr. Khrushchev will not see what lies in front of him. He 
will see only what he wants to find. 

My prayer—and I think that of most Legionnaires and all men 
of goodwill—is that Mr. Khrushchev, through the goodness of the 
God whom he pretends to deny, may be touched by truth; that he 
may come to know peace and freedom not as politically expedient 
utterances but as the sacred destiny of man; that he may recognize 
the mockery of might without right, and the scornful place in 
history that inevitably awaits the Communist movement as it now 
exists. 

To hope for this is almost to hope for a miracle. But that, too, 
is within the scope of the American ideal. 

We do not know at this point what will develop as a result of his 
conferences with President Eisenhower. The Premier of the Soviet 
Empire goes next to Peiping. Let us devoutly pray that there will 
be no accommodation by the United States to the desire of Red 
China for U. S. recognition and membership in the United Nations. 


It has been the sound policy of this government that the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic achieved its dominion over the long-suffer- 
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ing people of China by illegitimate and forceful means, and that 
its objective is the conquest of all Asia. If we recognize Red China 
as a legitimate government, then we crush the hopes not only of 
the Chinese people but of all our friends across the Pacific. 


There is sentiment for this move in our country. It might well 
grow in the wake of Mr. Khrushchev’s unique missionary 
techniques. 

I say with some sadness that we have not always stood firmly 
and fought valorously in the international politics for the things 
that we believe inherently right. We have for shame abandoned 
our own citizen soldiers made captive by our enemy who seeks to 
have us call him friend. We have already abdicated the role of 
moral law-giver for which destiny and our conduct over a span of 
150 years prepared us. Surely, let us pray, we will not at this 
juncture in the affairs of men turn completely around and reward 
notorious violators of moral law. 

In this matter as in others I have attempted to articulate the 
collective mind and heart of American Legionnaires. Your spokes- 
men follow the same practice of speaking out plainly and objec- 
tively on issues of national moment. To seek information, to form 
opinions and state them is more than our right; it is every citizen’s 
duty. History will not forgive us if this duty goes unperformed 
because of our neglect, our ease or our indifference. As a matter of 
simple fact, public expression begins the process through which, 
as President Eisenhower told Mr. Khrushchev earlier this week, 
the American people determine the course of their government. 

From this time of trouble we see no easy or swift deliverance. 
All will not magically come well. But to retreat in the face of 
tyranny leads not to salvation but to doom. 


We have a tendency in America to do all the things for the 
sake of time; too often we do too little for the sake of truth. Midst 
the tensions and pressures that beset us now, we will do well to 
remind ourselves that only the truth is important. 

Let us together, The American Legion and the AFL-CIO 
jointly reaffirm that we shall always serve the truth; that we 
shall reaffirm that there is an absolute by which free men must be 
guided. An absolute in the field of Law, in the field of Education, 
and in the field of Americanism, and in all fields in which men have 
conflicts. That absolute is known to us by our mind, by our con- 
science and by the Grace of God. Let us find it. Let us follow it 
for in that way and in that way alone shall we discharge our re- 
sponsibility to the warriors of the past. In that way shall we pre- 
pare the future for our children. And in that way shall we merit 
the blessing of God. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: In your behalf, with a great deal of 
pleasure, I thank the Commander of the American Legion for this 
very, very scholarly and thoroughly American address delivered 
to us this afternon. 
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INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN VISITORS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I want to take the oppor- 
tunity of presenting two more visitors who are with us in attend- 
ance at this convention representing labor from distant lands. 


The General Secretary of the Italian Confederation of Labor 
Unions, Bruno Storti. 


Mr. Pinhas Lavon, General Secretary of the General Federa- 
tion of Labor in Israel, known to us as Histadrut. 


Also, the American representative of that organization, whom 
most of you know quite well, Brother Ephraim Evron. 


... The visitors stood and acknowledged the introduction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now I take particular pleasure in 
presenting the representatives of a group of trade unionists who, 
for a number of years, have been carrying on a real fight for their 
existence as free men. It would take a long time to tell you the full 
story of the activities of the Berlin Branch of the German Trade 
Union Federation known as the DGB, the group that is under the 
guns, as it were, of our communist friends. 


Ihad the pleasure of visiting there myself, and, as I say it would 
take a long time to tell of their work and of the courageous way 
that they have stood up during the blockade and since the blockade 
and the way they carry on as free men under the shadow of this 
threat. 


So it is with a great deal of pleasure that I present for a bow 
at this time Brother Ernst Scharnowski, President of the Berlin 
Branch of the DGB. 


..- Delegate Scharnowski stood and acknowledged the intro- 
duction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now at this time we are going to take 
the opportunity to present for an address the other fraternal dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union Congress. 


I had the pleasure, some years ago at a meeting of the ILO to 
make the acquaintance of a representative of British labor who 
was a member of the Labor Party, a member of Parliament, 
Brother Arthur Hayday, who was a fraternal delegate represent- 
ing the British Trades Union Congress at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in the City of Buffalo in 1917. 


Here, 42 years later, we have the opportunity of welcoming the 
son of that fraternal delegate, who is himself the fraternal dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union Congress in attendance at our 
convention this year. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you the representative 
of the British Trades Union Congress, Brother Fred Hayday. 
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DELEGATE FRED HAYDAY 
(British Trades Union Congress) 


Mr. President and fellow trade unionists: 


On the occasion of the conference yesterday when President 
Meany handed to me the gold badge I was reminded very senti- 
mentally of a distinct link with this convention going back over 
42 years. I consider it an honor bestowed on me and a very great 
privilege to be here today to address the delegates of this conven- 
tion. 


I looked up, for the sake of satisfying my curiosity, what my 
father’s reactions were to addressing the convention at Buffalo 
in 1917. I got a copy of his report to the British Trades Union 
Congress. The then convention was held under the presidency 
of that well-known American trade unionist, Samuel Gompers. 
And it was addressed on that occasion, because of the circum- 
stances of the time, by President Wilson. 


I found that it represented some 2,371,000 members in Ameri- 
can trade unions numbering 263. We had a very different picture 
of the growth, of the power and influence of the American trade 
union movement, when the figures were given out earlier in the 
convention. I noticed the concluding paragraph of the report 
that was made then to the TUC in England, and it said: “The 
methods of the federation are different from ours, but their aims 
and objects the same. We have no doubt that these fraternal visits 
to each other do much to unify our two great movements and 
strengthen both in their common effort for the uplifting and 
emancipation of the workers of all lands.” 


I think that that concluding paragraph leads into the problems 
that are facing us today as two great trade union movements. 


The problem of international cooperation in working in the 
underdeveloped territories of the world 50 years ago was em- 
bodied in their expression. It was very much an ideal that sprang 
from the heart and mind. But today the problem that faces us in 
international cooperation is the practical task of putting our in- 
telligence in action, and George Meany, your president, clearly de- 
fined the issues that are at stake. 


Our present-day task is devising policy and programs as a 
means to further our policies and to clearly define our aims in 
these territories, with the realization that unless we build demo- 
cratic institutions, the alternative is plainly and very starkly be- 
fore us. The Trades Union Congress, from whom I bring greet- 
ings, has done much work in the past in these underdeveloped 
territories because there is a particular sense of responsibility 
among British trade unionists, because of the number of overseas 
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territories with which we are directly connected. And the TUC 
has twice levied its members to form a fund within the last five 
years to be spent on work in these territories. 


In association with the ICFTU much is being done. 


It is well to recall that this pressure and influence of the Brit- 
ish trade union movement has been such that nowhere in any of 
these territories are workers denied the freedom of association. 
Now, by these efforts, and through the ICFTU, our aim has been 
to help these peoples to help themselves in the belief that a strong 
democratic trade union movement is the bulwark to protect them 
against totalitarianism and exploitation. 


Now, British and American trade union methods are not 
freely exportable on all occasions. All are adaptable in certain cir- 
cumstances. Our own historical background, and indeed yours, 
and our environment in which we grow up, were such that they 
have conditioned our growth into the type of movements that we 
are today. We have in these territories to recognize the just na- 
tional aspirations and at the same time avoid the trade union 
movement, which we seek to build, from becoming the tool of 
political parties. 


It is a great task for our two movements. We know what is 
behind us in our struggles. But I question whether, in the under- 
developed territories of the world, with the beginnings of democ- 
racy and trade union organization, whether these people know 
full well what is immediately ahead of them, and in this task we 
can bring them help and aid and do much to forward their prog- 
ress along the road that leads to real freedom and the enrichment 
of human life in their lands. 


One cannot forget, if you journeyed in Asia, one cannot forget 
the stark misery and poverty that exists in those parts of the 
world. No one can erase from one’s mind the picture of the utter 
misery and resignation, in many cases, to the very difficult lot 
which happens to be theirs. And I feel that if one constantly has 
this picture before their mind, one cannot question that however 
difficult, however great the problems we are facing in our own 
national countries, that our problems are insignificant compared 
with the huge task that faces these people. 


I look forward to increasing action on the part of our two 
movements through the ICFTU to bring aid and assistance to 
peoples who most desperately need it. 


My colleague, earlier on during the week, made some reference 
to what has been a raging controversy in the labor and trade union 
movement at home. You see, it is as well to understand that such 
is the essence of democracy in the British trade union and labor 
movement that our discussions and debates are open for all to see 
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and all to listen to. We do not conduct our debates on these great 
issues behind closed doors, unlike the Tories whom we are now 
meeting in an election. 


Our policies are brought about by desires from the bottom up 
and are not dictated from the top down in our party. So you get the 
spectacle of these great issues being discussed and being given 
very wide publicity. 


Now, each side in this argument in regard to nuclear disarm- 
ament freely acknowledges the sincerity of the opposing views 
that may be held. And let us make it quite clear, we have not been 
quarreling about who wants to be rid of H-bomb warfare, who 
wants to prevent H-bomb warfare breaking out. What we have 
been quarreling about is the best means to achieve disarmament 
in this nuclear age. It has been an argument of method rather than 
of different desires between us. 


The majority view in our movement is held because of the clear 
recognition that with conditions in the world today, and in Europe, 
with the existence of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
nothing should be done that should in any way weaken that organi- 
zation. Because of this, prior to the organization of the NATO de- 
fensive pact, Russia had been making increasing inroads into the 
territories of Europe. And it was only when NATO was brought 
into being that it brought a halt to the inroads Russia was making. 


We place first and foremost our reliance in this protective al- 
liance that was brought in to halt the forward march of Com- 
munism in Europe. And the majority hold the view that, however 
desirable—and it is eminently desirable—for all peoples in the 
world that we should disarm, we should do this by international 
agreement. We cannot do it by what we refer to as “go-it-alone” 
policy. 

Everyone has the greatest respect for the moral and religious 
considerations that prompted the holding of the belief that we 
ought to unilaterally take action. But at the same time we must 
recognize the complete folly of basing international approaches to 
an agreement with a power who holds these principles in 
contempt. 


Turning to more domestic affairs, among our many common 
problems which we have echoed here this week, I will content 
myself with reference to two at home. One is this question of ever- 
increasing redundancy, not due to a falling off in trade, but due to 
the introduction of new technologies in industry. I believe you call 
it severance pay. 


If we take a look at Britain’s fuel and power industry, that is, 
coal, gas, electricity, and now oil, changes in these basic industries 
have been such that we have the spectacle before us of the only 
indigenous raw material available to us as a nation, coal, now 
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having to gradually take a back seat i in the question of power gen- 
eration. This is not just a problem in my own country. It is a 
problem here and elsewhere also. 


But in my own country it is a more fearful problem because of 
the social consequences involved in the big closures that will have 
to take place. Whole communities are built up and around the life 
of a pit. And if you take away the pit, you have a social problem on 
your hands which cannot be met solely by arriving at the grievance 
in regard to severance pay. 


We have managed to secure in these industries what may be 
termed good agreements covering redundancy ; setting out chapter 
and procedure as to how redundancy is approached. And we have 
the advantage, because they are nationalized industries, of having 
complete consultation about these very burning issues, that affect 
our members. We are consulted at the earliest possible moment 
and if we cannot absorb the surplus they have created, if we cannot 
start improvement, if only to provide jobs within the industry, 
then there is an agreement that payment will be made spread over 
a certain period. 


Now the other issue that we are facing at home is a different 
one and goes much deeper. It is this question of labor legislation 
that very much troubles you. But it troubles us in a different way. 
We have brought up a custom in this last ten years, and indeed 
during the period of the war, to a form of settling our disputes 
when we cannot arrive at our bargains over the negotiating table, 
the form of settlement through what is known as the arbitration 
machinery which was introduced during the wartime period. 


Either side in any dispute had a right to make reference to this 
tribunal. It was an ex-party application. And this year the govern- 
ment has cancelled out that particular provision so that if we 
arrive at a stage of deadlock in our negotiations, we cannot refer 
the matter to arbitration unless it is with the consent of the other 
party involved, unless it is a voluntary submission by the two 
parties, whereas before we could use the arbitration machinery by 
an application entirely on our own part. 


This has meant and will mean, and is likely to mean, a return 
to the more traditional methods and the more traditional militant 
methods of the British trade union movement in order to resolve 
disputes that cannot be settled over the bargaining table. This 
is going to mean that because of the length of time we have been 
accustomed to the arbitration tribunal being in existence, that 
there is a need for re-education among the trade union officers of 
all grades in the new techniques that will be involved. 


The Trades Union Congress, and many of the unions, have in 
recent years started to spend quite large sums of money on educa- 
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tion schemes. And it is through these education schemes run by 
the separate unions in the TUC that we hope to achieve the sort of 
training that will be required right from the local official all the 
way right up, in the belief that an informed membership can cast 
its vote more intelligently on the issues that will be at stake. 


Now during my stay here these recent few days we have met 
with many kindnesses from delegates and friends which my wife 
and I appreciate, and I have had several conversations with what 
we would refer to as the old-timers in the movement. We must not 
forget that the strength of the trade union movement in both our 
countries, as we see it today, owes a considerable debt to the very 
great sacrifices that were made in the early days when the issues 
were more simple, but the need for courage and fight were probably 
greater than they were in recent years. 


I have complete faith, in the more complex problems that we 
have to iron out, that we have the personnel within our move- 
ments to carry on this great tradition. 


I end, Mr. President, with wishing all assembled here at this 
convention the very great good heart and strength to continue 
their endeavors on behalf of the people that they represent. 


I thank you, Mr. President. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish to thank Brother Hayday for 
his very, very fine address, bringing to us the greetings and pre- 
senting to us some of the problems of our friends in the British 
Trades Union Congress. 


The chair recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for announcements. 


... Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler announced the times and 
places of various committee meetings. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: There is no further business to come 
before us at this time, this convention will stand in recess until 
Monday morning at 9:30 o’clock A. M. 


... At 4:40 o’clock P. M. the convention recessed until 9:30 
o’clock A. M. on Monday, September 21, 1959. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION 
Monday, September 21, 1959 


The convention was called to order by President Meany at 
9:50 o’clock, A. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this morning will be 
given by Brother Charles Webber, AFL-CIO Representative for 
Religious Relations. Brother Webber. 


INVOCATION 
(Mr. Charles Webber, Representative for Religious Relations, 
AFL-CIO) 


Our Father, Father of us all, regardless of race, creed or color, 
grant us wisdom, grant us courage for the living of these days. 
Amen. 


Referral of Resolution No. 71—Education 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish to announce that Resolution 
No. 71 should have been referred to the Education Committee 
instead of the Resolutions Committee. Those interested will take 
note. 

At this time the chair recognizes the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, Brother Harrison. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Brother chairman 
and delegates: the Resolutions Committee has held several meet- 
ings after organizing. Brother Buckmaster was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Committee. Because of the volume of work before 
the Resolutions Committee, we have undertaken to present the 
work of the Committee to this convention in broad categories of 


subjects. 
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The first section of the report will deal with International 
Affairs and a number of individual resolutions having to do with 
that general subject matter. 


The next section of the report to be presented will deal 
with problems of Government Workers and Community Services. 


The third section of the report will deal with Social Security 
and Workmen’s Compensation and related problems. 


The final section of the report will deal with Domestic, Social 
and Economic Problems and Internal Disputes that were pre- 
sented in the form of resolutions. 


Might I say that the Committee presented a substantially unan- 
imous report. While I remember the members of the Committee 
did not subscribe to the action of the Committee on each and 
every resolution, the report, however, comes before the conven- 
tion by the substantially unanimous vote of all of the members 
of the Resolutions Committee. 


There was distributed to the convention on opening day a print- 
ed booklet containing approximately 64 resolutions. There was a 
supplement printed in the form of a booklet containing some addi- 
tional 40 resolutions. There will be distributed this morning a 
third booklet containing the balance of the resolutions considered 
by the Committee. 


Among the resolutions that will appear in the third booklet 
are a substantial number of resolutions that were prepared by the 
Committee with the help of the headquarters staff specialists be- 
cause there were many broad economic and social problems con- 
fronting the movement, but there were no individual resolutions 
introduced on those particular matters. So we have tried to cover 
the broad issues that confront our organizations. 

Now I am happy to call on the Secretary of the Committee, 


Brother Buckmaster, to present the first section of the Commit- 
tee’s report dealing with International Affairs. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: President 
Meany, Chairman Harrison, delegates to this convention: As was 
pointed out by the chairman, the subcommittee which worked 
on this part of this report, which was approved by the full 
committee, dealt primarily with two resolutions on the Interna- 
tional Situation and International Trade, then on some seven or 
eight miscellaneous resolutions which were handled by this part 
of the committee. 

Do we have copies to hand to the delegates on this Interna- 
tional Situation? 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: No, the printed book- 
let hasn’t arrived. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: I understand 
this resolution which will be presented will be Resolution Number 
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110 and the caption on it is “Statement on the International Situa- 
tion.”” I understand further it will be distributed in the next sev- 
eral minutes, but in order to get along with the consideration of 
the resolution, I think we should read the entire resolution. It is 
quite long and we would appreciate having the attention of the 
delegates in order that we might be able to hear what is being read. 


Statement on the International Situation 
Resolution No. 110 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 28 
Preamble 


Our Convention takes place during a month of significant anni- 
versaries. On September 1, 1939, Hitler’s armies attacked Poland, 
without the slightest excuse or provocation, and launched World 
War II. Twenty years ago to the day of the opening of our Con- 
vention, the Soviet dictatorship also shamelessly turned on Poland. 
In partnership with the Nazis, Moscow carved up the Polish nation 
and destroyed its independence. 


Mankind has not yet seen the end of the tragic consequences of 
the chain of events let loose by this outrage perpetrated by the two 
biggest totalitarian powers. Subsequent alignments and realign- 
ments of nations and the crushing military defeat of the Nazi- 
Fascist war machine have not brought an end to the ensuing world 
crisis. 

Mankind’s yearning for lasting peace, freedom and well-being 
is still very much unfulfilled. The threat of Soviet aggression and 
worldwide Communist subversion stubbornly persists, despite all 
talk about Moscow’s “New Look,” Khrushchev’s “peaceful co- 
existence” drive, and a “thaw” in world tension resulting from 
recent developments in top level personal diplomacy. 


Two distinct features of this Soviet aggression provide the key 
to the grave crisis gripping the world. Unlike the old-time im- 
perialist powers, the Soviet drive cannot be satisfied by a conces- 
sion here or there or by some mere addition to its already vast 
domain. Soviet imperialism, under the leadership of Khrushchev, 
no less than under Stalin, is unrelenting in its determination to 
conquer the world and remold human society. 


At the close of World War II, Moscow introduced a new element 
into its campaign for Communist transformation of the world. 
Hitherto, the Soviet government generally adhered to the accepted 
diplomatic forms and temperate conduct in its international rela- 
tions. It was then left to the Comintern—stealthily financed and 
covertly controlled by the actual leaders of the Russian govern- 
ment—to engage in abuse, slander, and subversion of all non- 
Communist governments—even those with which the Kremlin was 
at peace and had normal economic and diplomatic relations. But 
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after World War II, Moscow no longer relied primarily on its aux- 
iliaries, like the Cominform and the WFTU, for slander and sub- 
version campaigns against friendly as well as unfriendly nations. 
Since the end of World War II, the Soviet Government itself, as a 
government, has been openly vilifying and trying to subvert non- 
Communist governments—even those with which it has diplo- 
matic relations. This is the strategy of the Cold War. 


American labor holds that it would be folly to hide the gravity 
of the crisis confronting humanity. We are duty bound to help 
our country develop a positive program for insuring world peace 
and promoting human freedom and well-being. The recent Geneva 
Conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers, the Khrushchev 
visit to our country and the projected Eisenhower visit to the 
Soviet Union mark the end of one and the beginning of another 
significant stage in post-war history. Together with the probable 
Summit Conference, these events reflect the extreme tension to 
which the world has been subjected in the last fourteen years. 


Our country and the free world should not under estimate the 
growing Soviet industrial and military power for aggression. We 
should also not accept all Soviet claims and boasts. Nor should 
we overlook the serious shortcomings and weaknesses of the Soviet 
Empire and its Communist system. The Soviet Union lacks capital 
and adequate trained labor forces. Serious shortcomings and 
backwardness abound, especially in its agriculture, chemical in- 
dustry, and housing. Furthermore, Moscow has acute need of 
outside economic help to overcome its backwardness in automation 
and other serious lags and weaknesses in its economy. This ex- 
plains the energetic Khrushchev campaign for trade with and 
large credits from the United States. 


Despite these weaknesses and difficulties confronting the totali- 
tarian world, Khrushchev has been more truculent and demanding 
in his aggression than Stalin. The present Kremlin course towards 
the problem of German reunification and Berlin is far tougher 
than the harshest Soviet proposals put forward under Stalin. In 
the current Berlin crisis, the Kremlin is seeking to push its terri- 
torial position considerably westward by absorbing first Berlin 
and then all Germany behind the Iron Curtain. No diplomatic 
niceties or jovial smiles can hide this ominous development. 


Defense 


The first task confronting our country is to strengthen its own 
capacity and readiness to deter and, if need be, defeat military 
aggression. Towards this end, it is imperative that our government 
should immediately take all necessary steps to give top priority 
to developing American capacity in outer space technology and in 
ballistic weapons of all ranges. In this instance, our government 
should proceed with the same vigor and expenditure of resources 
which the late President Roosevelt employed in assuring the suc- 
cess of the Manhattan Project in developing the A-Bomb. 
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At the same time, our government should reorganize and 
strengthen NATO so that it can be a more powerful deterrent and 
defense against military aggression and become an effective in- 
strument for unified democratic action and sound economic policies 
among all its members. 


It is necessary that our government should increase its efforts 
to maintain adequate and full strength of our nation’s conven- 
tional armed forces as well as maximum strength in the field of 
nuclear and missile technology and weapons. 


Foreign Economic Policy 


The possibility of economic development and industrialization 
has brought to hundreds of millions of people in the less developed 
parts of the world the hope that they can emerge from the age-old 
morass of poverty, disease and hunger. Many millions of these 
people live in newly independent countries where political awaken- 
ing has been accompanied by a determination to improve their 
way of life. 


Escape from poverty with the assurance of freedom is possible 
in these lands only if economic cooperation is forthcoming from 
the more industrialized nations. While we hope that other coun- 
tries will make whatever contributions they can to this effort, the 
U. S., as the wealthiest and most industrially advanced country in 
the world, should continue to make the major contribution toward 
helping economic growth in the less developed countries. 


Although the largest part of this assistance will for some time 
continue to be extended through U. S. agencies, our foreign eco- 
nomic effort should increasingly be channeled through inter- 
national and regional organizations. It should be on a sufficient 
scale and on a long-term basis. 


Economic progress fostered by our cooperation should assure 
the maximum tangible benefits to the people in the aided areas. 
The fruits of economic development must be widely shared, and the 
foundations laid for an economic structure in the less developed 
countries which will strengthen the forces of freedom and democ- 
racy. An effective and equitable foreign economic program will 
also lessen the growing threat of the Soviet bloc to utilize its own 
economic assistance program to forge political bonds with and 
subvert the less developed countries. 


The AFL-CIO calls upon the Congress to authorize an ex- 
panded, long-term and fully effective program of economic and 
technical assistance to the industrially less developed nations. This 
program should include: 


1. A long-term authorization for five years of a minimum of 
$1.5 billion a year for the Development Loan Fund to make loans 
for economic development on a basis appropriate to the financial 
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capacity of recipient countries. These funds should be made avail- 
able without requirement of year-to-year appropriation. 


2. Effective U.S. financial support for and participation in the 
proposed International Development Association, Latin American 
Development Association and other regional development associa- 
tions that may be organized to provide long-term, low-interest 
loans repayable in local currencies through international or re- 
gional channels for economic development in less developed areas. 


3. Expanded support for Technical Cooperation programs 
through both United States and United Nations agencies. 


4. Expanded programs to distribute surplus foods and fibers 
abroad in order to help improve living standards and assist eco- 
nomic development in the less developed countries. 


United Nations 


From its beginning, the American labor movement has firmly 
supported the United Nations, which it conceived as being designed 
to fill the power vacuum left particularly in Europe and Asia by the 
military defeat of the Nazis and the Fascists. 


In keeping with the long-standing policy of the American labor 
movement, we renew our faith in the possibility of strengthening 
the United Nations so that it can fulfill its purpose of insuring and 
maintaining peace throughout the world. 


At the current session of the U. N. General Assembly, we be- 
lieve our government should seek the adoption of measures which 
will strengthen the United Nations by insuring that the use of the 
veto in the Security Council does not paralyze its power to act in 
preserving peace. We also believe that the member states, includ- 
ing our own government, should provide the United Nations with 
greater resources so that it can serve more frequently and actively 
in the promotion of harmonious international relations and human 
well-being. 


We are certainly convinced that the U. N., as a strong world 
organization empowered to take collective action for collective 
security, would provide mankind with a great guarantee for lasting 
peace. 

We believe that the possibility of reaching the objectives of the 
U.N. is greatly increased now that the principle of labor participa- 
tion in the U.S. Delegation has been established. 


Disarmament 


The American people’s yearning for an enduring peace has been 
evidenced throughout our history. After the military victory of 
World War II, our country hastened to disarm. At that time when 
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our country had a practical monopoly of atomic know-how and 
power, it offered to turn over its nuclear resources to the U. N. This 
was followed by President Eisenhower’s Plan for worldwide joint 
harnessing of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Unfortunately, 
our efforts to obtain multilateral agreement on disarming were un- 
successful. The Soviet dictatorship rejected the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Control Plan, proposed by the U. S., on the ground 
that it would violate national sovereignty and put the life of the 
USSR under the control of a body whose majority was hostile to 
her. For the same reason, the Kremlin cold-shouldered the Ameri- 
can Atoms for Peace Plan. 


Despite continued Soviet rebuff and rejecting, our government 
has unceasingly pursued the goal of negotiations seeking to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and use of nuclear weapons. 


The AFL-CIO urges our government to maintain a vigorous 
initiative and to be unsparing in its efforts to achieve a reduction 
of armaments on the road towards the abolition of all nuclear 
tests. We should seek the prohibition of all weapons of mass de- 
struction through an effective system of international inspection, 
supervision and control. 


The latest Khrushchev proposal for so-called full disarmament, 
within four years, continues Moscow’s stubborn opposition to 
genuine international inspection and control to effective machinery 
for assuring the reduction and final elimination of all military 
weapons and forces. 


To be realistic, any disarmament program must be gradual and 
come in stages, strictly and effectively controlled. The “stages” 
proposed by Khrushchev are aimed at unilateral and total disarma- 
ment of our country and its democratic allies. His insistence in 
turning West Berlin into a so-called free city ; on maintaining So- 
viet veto power in the Security Council; on NATO acceptance of 
the Soviet “disengagement” project and “atom-free” zones; and on 
dismantling and eliminating America’s overseas defense bases are 
among Moscow’s gradual steps for the total disarmament of the 
free world. 


The Khrushchev proposal for a so-called non-aggression pact 
between the NATO and Warsaw powers and his vague provisions 
for international control after such total disarmament are but a 
further Soviet rehash of its old proposals. They do not meet the 
burning issue of genuine disarmament. 


ILO 


This year marks the 40th anniversary of the International 
Labor Organization and the 25th anniversary of United States’ 
membership in the ILO. The American labor movement, which 
played a leading role in the establishment of the ILO in 1919, has 
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given staunch support to the ILO. Through establishment of stan- 
dards improving wages, hours, and working conditions, advance- 
ment of human rights and technical assistance activities, the ILO 
has made a great contribution to the welfare of workers through- 
out the world. 


While ILO activities may not have directly affected substantial 
numbers of workers in the United States, the economic and social 
advancement the ILO has fostered in other parts of the world has 
undoubtedly helped to safeguard hard-won standards of American 
workers. 


The AFL-CIO, recognizing the outstanding achievements of 
the ILO in behalf of workers everywhere, particularly in the con- 
demnation of forced labor, pledges continued support to the ILO 
in its efforts to better the conditions of work and of life for people 
all over the world. In particular, we support the efforts of the ILO 
to pursue the objective of reducing the weekly hours of work. 


We ask our Government to continue to make available to the 
ILO sufficient funds to permit the ILO to carry out its great 
mission of social and economic progress. 


Germany 


The real issue in the crisis created by the Soviet ultimatum on 
West Berlin is that the future of the entire German people is bound 
up with the fate of West Berlin. 


Moscow’s demand that West and East Germany should as 
equals set up a so-called Confederation is a crude maneuver to 
put Germany at the mercy of Soviet power. But there is no reason 
why our government should not accept Khrushchev’s statement, 
“The German people themselves must decide how they want to 
live.” Therefore, our government should, in a spirit of concession, 
propose that an All-German Committee based on numerical 
parity and equal authority be accepted provided this All-German 
Committee is chosen democratically. Under U.N. supervision, 
each part of Germany should elect its representatives on the 
All-German Committee through free and secret balloting, with 
common democratic voting rules for both sections. All political 
parties now outlawed in either part shall be permitted to resume 
their functions fully and without restraint. The two democrati- 
cally elected sections of the All-German Committee shall then 
combine and prepare the holding of free elections under U.N. 
supervision, as a result of which there will be established a 
sovereign All-German government representing the unified Ger- 
many. 


Middle East 


Recent developments in the Middle East create a more favor- 
able situation for promoting lasting peace and stepped-up economic 
and social progress in this vital region. 
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Among some Arab peoples and their newly established govern- 
ments, there has set in an increasing awakening to the menace 
of Communist subversion and Soviet imperialism. The Republic 
of Iraq has strengthened its capacity to maintain its territorial 
integrity and national independence against grave threats from 
within and without. 


In this improved situation, the continued lag in eliminating 
Arab-Israeli hostility is most distressing. The persistence of this 
hostility is destructive, first of all, of the most vital national and 
economic interests of every country in the Middle East. Further- 
more, this persistence provides Soviet imperialism with an oppor- 
tunity to resort to maneuvers which seriously undermine the 
prospects for world peace. 


In view of the foregoing, we appeal to the workers, peasants, 
and intellectuals of all the countries in the Middle East to bring 
all possible pressure on their governments to settle their differ- 
ences through negotiations and secure peace and friendship among 
themselves on the basis of mutual recognition of their territorial 
integrity and national independence. 


The AFL-CIO pledges itself to the working people of the Mid- 
dle East that we will do all in our power to have our government 
render them the most generous assistance in all undertakings to 
assure lasting peace and the advancement of economic develop- 
ment, freedom and human well-being for all the countries in this 
historic and important region. 


Suez Canal 


We reaffirm our support for the principle of freedom of navi- 
gation for all nations in the Suez Canal. We urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to stand firmly and unequivocally by this principle and to 
exercise all its influence in the United Nations and among the 
maritime powers to ensure that all nations, including Israel, be 
accorded the right to freedom of passage through the Suez Canal. 


Nasser’s recent denial of this right to Israel is unwarranted. 
Such action is unfortunate because it can only jeopardize the inter- 
national economic advantages that might accrue to the U.A.R. 
after it has demonstrated its capacity to operate the Suez Canal 
efficiently. 


We particularly appeal to the working people of the U.A.R. 
to have their government assure all nations freedom of passage 
through the Suez Canal—in compliance with international law 
and the Six Principles affirmed by the U.N. for governing the 
management and operation of this international waterway. 
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Colonialism 


No democratic power can long continue to pursue colonial poli- 
cies without jeopardizing its own free institutions. The ideals and 
interests of the democratic countries—no less than those of the 
colonial Jands—require the attainment of full national independ- 
ence and democracy by the peoples who are still under foreign 
control. The growing recognition and application of this truth by 
the democracies is a source of great hope and encouragement for 
the advancement of liberty and international harmony, as shown 
by the post-war establishment of many new free and independent 
states in Asia and Africa. 


Through its efforts to exploit the struggle of the colonial peo- 
ples for national independence for its own sinister power interests, 
Soviet imperialism has only aggravated the difficulties of this his- 
toric conflict and impeded its progress. These Kremlin maneuvers 
should only serve to strengthen the efforts of the democratic 
powers to speed national independence and to promote democracy 
and well-being for the colonial peoples. The peoples aspiring to and 
fighting for their national freedom should likewise be on guard 
against these Soviet imperialist maneuvers, the success of which 
can only foist upon them a new colonialism far less humane and 
far more brutal than their present foreign yoke. The captive 
nations of Europe are a lesson and a warning to the freedom- 
loving peoples of Africa and Asia no less than to the free nations 
of Europe and everywhere else. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the urgency of our govern- 
ment utilizing to the maximum its moral, economic, and political 
strength to hasten the day when every western democracy dis- 
cards all colonialist policies and sets target dates for the full na- 
tional freedom for their colonies. 


Africa has become the battleground of the final phase of the 
historic struggle for freedom by the colonial peoples. In this 
struggle, the African peoples have made great progress since 
the war. But this significant progress is being seriously harmed 
by the refusal to grant the Algerian people the national independ- 
ence for which their freedom fighters have been battling during 
the last five years. 


Recognizing that world peace and freedom demand the earliest 
end of the devastating war in Algeria and immediate effective 
steps to assure the establishment of a free and healthy Algerian 
democratic republic, our Convention urges our government and 
the U.N. to support the following measures: 


"14. Negotiation with the National Liberation Front (FLN) 
for a cessation of all military hostilities. 


2. Immediate release of all prisoners captured by the respec- 
tive military forces or detained by civilian authorities. 
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8. The holding of a democratic election in Algeria under U.N. 
supervision—with equal voting and election campaign rights for 
Algerian and French residents. This election will secure the estab- 
lishment of a democratic government which will be fully sovereign 
in its foreign as well as domestic policy and which shall assure 
every individual citizen and minority group of Algeria—regardless 
of race or religion—equal political rights and economic opportu- 
nities. 


This democratically established government will be able to pre- 
pare plans for (a) future relations with France, and (b) in co- 
operation with Tunisia and Morocco, draft a plan for the creation 
of a North African Democratic Federation. 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


Today, as in the past, the AFL-CIO strongly supports the 
ICFTU, the international organization of free world labor. We 
strongly urge the ICFTU to continue its activities along the follow- 
ing lines: 


1. To press forward in a militant fashion for the formation of 
unions in areas where no organizations exist or they are weak. 
This is primarily in the underdeveloped and especially colonial 
areas. 


2. To maintain a firm, unyielding position on the fight against 
totalitarianism and for the advancement of free trade unionism as 
an organized movement everywhere. 


The ICFTU’s programs of workers’ education and organization 
drives registered a number of successes, and, at the committee 
meetings held in Berlin at the end of June 1959, it was reported 
that the ICFTU now had 131 affiliated organizations from 96 
countries with a total membership of about 56 million. 


The organizational and educational programs required in the 
lesser-developed areas of the world—Africa and Southeast Asia— 
have created new challenges to the ICFTU and have made new 
demands on its resources. The response of the ICFTU to this situ- 
ation has raised doubts among many of its affiliates as to whether 
it is adequately equipped and directed to accomplish the tasks 
which have devolved upon it. It is becoming apparent that correc- 
tive measures are necessary to enable the organization to carry out 
the obligations facing free world labor today. 


The great changes in the international situation since the 
ICFTU was formed 10 years ago and the new Soviet-Communist 
tactic of soft-pedalling the WFTU and encouraging instead the 
creation of “neutral” regional organizations call for a reappraisal 
of ICFTU projects. A critical re-examination is required of the 
programs of work the ICFTU plans to carry out in Africa, Asia 
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and Latin America, of the budgets allocated for organization, edu- 
cation and administration, and of information on staff require- 
ments and the structure to implement these programs. 


The Sixth World Congress of the ICFTU wil be held in Brussels 
in December 1959. At this 10-year anniversary Congress, the 
AFL-CIO believes that serious efforts must be made to reinvigor- 
ate and rededicate the ICFTU to its indispensable world role. 


International Trade Secretariats 


An increasing number of our affiliates are already active mem- 
bers of the International Trade Secretariat which is appropriate 
for their jurisdiction. Their participation in this phase of inter- 
national trade union activity has been growing. 


There is an increasing tendency to realize that the organizing 
work that needs to be done, particularly in the newly-developing 
industrial areas of the world, can best be carried on by these inter- 
national organizations which cater to a particular trade, profession 
or industry. 


Our affiliates have been particularly active in the International 
Transportworkers’ Federation, International Metalworkers’ Feder- 
ation, International Union of Food and Drink Workers, Post, Tele- 
graph and Telephone International, Public Service International, 
and International Federation of Petroleum Workers. 


The Danger of Communist Infiltration in Latin America 


The labor movement of the United States has viewed with 
satisfaction the downfall of the dictatorships of Perez Jimenez of 
Venezuela and Fulgencio Batista of Cuba, downfalls which have 
occurred since our last convention. With the previous victory of 
the democratic forces in Argentina, Peru, Honduras and Colombia 
—where dictatorships were succeeded by constitutional govern- 
ments elected by the people in full exercise of civil liberties—there 
is now in the Western Hemisphere a definite hope that the few 
remaining despotic regimes will soon disappear. 


We know that our Latin American brothers are aware of the 
danger of allowing Communists to infiltrate the popularly sup- 
ported democratic movements aiming at the overthrow of remain- 
ing dictatorships. Communist support will have as the ultimate 
objective Communist domination, which will result in the setting 
up of totalitarian Communist regimes, just as inimical to the cause 
of human freedom as the totalitarian military dictatorships they 
seek to displace. 


Resort to invasion by foreign bands, as we have recently wit- 
nessed in the Caribbean, has had an effect opposed to that of en- 
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couraging democracy. It will only encourage international Com- 
munism to impose itself through the use of military force, just as 
it has done in numerous instances in Asia and Eastern Europe. 


Organization of American States 


We support the Declaration of Santiago, adopted at the recent 
conference of Foreign Ministers of American States held in the 
capital of Chile. While reaffirming the principle of non-interven- 
tion as the foundation stone of hemispheric relations, the Santiago 
meeting took a positive stand in defense of representative democ- 
racy and civil liberties; it also repudiated in no uncertain terms 
totalitarianism of every kind—past, present, and future. 


We support the added powers given to the Inter-American 
Peace Committee of the Organization of American States (OAS) 
to investigate the relationship that lack of representative democ- 
racy and the suppression of human rights and civil liberties in one 
country may have with the threat of invasion from abroad. 


We urge the Council of the OAS to immediately put into effect 
recommendations of the Santiago conference of American Foreign 
Ministers, calling for the preparation (a) of a list of violations of 
the principle of non-intervention; (b) of a draft convention on 
respect of human rights; (c) of a draft convention on effective 
exercise of representative democracy ; (d) of a study on the possi- 
bility of having official international observers at presidential 
elections in the Western Hemisphere. 


Meanwhile we urge the Government of the United States to 
take the lead in the OAS to isolate diplomatically the existing 
dictatorships in the Western Hemisphere, by suspending their 
membership until such time as a democratic regime, freely elected 
by the people, is installed in their place. We also urge our Govern- 
ment to refrain from giving any economic help to those govern- 
ments in Latin America that maintain themselves in power 
through the use of force and deny their citizens the right of peace- 
ful democratic opposition. In this way our country will give to the 
people of Latin America another demonstration of our sincerity 
in actively promoting the cause of freedom and human dignity 
throughout the world. 


Haiti and Paraguay 


We express our solidarity and pledges of continued moral and 
material support to the democratic trade unionists of Haiti and 
Paraguay, who are languishing in jail or are struggling to regain 
their freedom in the underground or in exile. We condemn the 
brutal suppression of human rights and the denial of civil liberties 
to which the Duvalier and Stroessner regimes continue to resort in 
Haiti and Paraguay, respectively, in order to remain in power. 
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Violent upheavals in Haiti and Paraguay, which will ultimately 
benefit Communist agitators, can only be avoided by the prompt 
restoration of political rights and freedom of press and assembly. 
We demand the return of the National Union of Haitian Workers 
(UNOH) and Confederation of Paraguayan Workers (CPT) to the 
leadership of their legitimate officers, who have been illegally re- 
placed through government interference and police intervention 
and then arrested or forced underground or into exile. 


Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic 


We urge the trade unions of Nicaragua to join in the efforts 
prompted by the democratic forces inside and outside their coun- 
try to solve peacefully the political crisis caused by the continued 
existence of the Somoza dynasty, which for almost thirty years 
has governed the country as a private domain. If they continue 
passively to support the status quo, the democratic unions of 
Nicaragua will leave the field open to the maneuvering of Com- 
munists. 


The dictatorship of the Trujillo family in the Dominican Re- 
public has been for several decades a source of friction, conflicts, 
and threats to peace in the Caribbean area. The oldest of the re- 
maining dictatorships in the Americas has not only distinguished 
itself for its brutal suppression of every dissenting view inside 
the country but has steadily engaged in conspiracies to overthrow 
the governments of those American countries that dared to oppose 
or simply criticize it. 

The collective conscience of the Americas considers the con- 
tinued existence of the Trujillo tyranny a blot on the honor of the 
American family of nations and a constant threat to the peace 
of the hemisphere. 


Cuba 


The AFL-CIO extends to the Cuban people its best wishes on 
their efforts to rebuild their country’s political and economic 
structure on the bases of social justice, freedom, civic morality, 
and human rights. It also offers its cooperation to the Cuban labor 
movement in whatever effort might be required to maintain it 
independent and truly democratic, free of Communist influence 
and solely responsible to the will of its members. 


We urge our brother trade unionists in Cuba to demand from 
their Government prompt and fair trials for the many former 
leaders of the Cuban Confederation of Labor and affiliated unions 
who have been detained in jail for over six months without the 
benefit of reasonable bail and—in some instances—without specific 
charges. We further urge our Cuban brothers to demand imme- 
diately from their Government that known anti-Batista trade 
unionists, who are presently on bail, be given a fair trial before 
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A number of these trade unionists served the international 
labor movement in posts of responsibility and prestige. The in- 
ternational labor movement has the right to know whether these 
people actually betrayed the trust placed in them by the rank and 
file or are simply the victims of revolutionary political reprisals. 


Economic Program for Latin America 


The U.S. labor movement is aware of and sympathetic to the 
economic needs of Latin America. We therefore support the 
sincere efforts of the Government of the United States and of the 
U. N. and OAS intergovernmental organizations to raise the living 
standard of Latin American people. We do this for moral reasons 
and for the long run well-being of all people of this hemisphere. 


The AFL-CIO shares the views of our Latin American fellow 
trade unionists that many measures towards a better economic 
health can be taken in their own respective countries. Foremost 
among these local measures are the curtailment of excessive 
military and other expenditures, adoption of progressive taxation 
systems, curbing of runaway inflation, and the encouragement of 
vigorous free trade unions and other measures to increase con- 
sumer purchasing power. Increased efforts are also generally 
needed to assure that the benefits of economic growth are widely 
shared among the people as a whole rather than concentrated 
among a limited number. 


But Latin America cannot achieve adequate advance without 
outside assistance. Its countries cannot themselves raise sufficient 
capital for the needed rate of economic development. They cannot 
themselves overcome their problems of poverty, ill health, illiter- 
acy, and generally low levels of agricultural and industrial skills. 
Nor can they alone achieve needed stability in trade relations. 


Private foreign capital, particularly from North America has 
played an important role in the industrial development of Latin 
America and it still has a role to play. We, in the AFL-CIO, how- 
ever, insist that the U. S. corporations must pursue an enlightened 
policy in their industrial relations. The right of their workers to 
organize in free trade unions and engage in effective collective 
bargaining must be recognized. Employees of U. S. corporations 
must have the right to seek and obtain improvements in their 
living standards through normal democratic procedures. 


In addition to the investment of private foreign capital, we 
advocate an increase in the amount of public loans from the United 
States and from international financial institutions for sound 
projects needed for economic development, regardless of whether 
these projects are under private or state management or owner- 
ship. In this connection we support the decision of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to join in the establishment of an inter- 
American development loan bank, a step long advocated by the 
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We urge a substantial expansion of technical assistance, which 
has yielded a high return in improved human well-being and can 
give even greater results in advances in health, education, and 
agricultural and industrial efficiency. We particularly commend 
the International Cooperation Administration (ICA) and other 
governmental programs for grants to Latin American trade 
unionists, enabling them to visit the United States for the purpose 
of studying the structure and functions of the American labor 
movement. 


We urge the establishment of a systematic program of ex- 
change visits of U. S. trade unionists to Latin America and the 
participation of U. S. labor specialists in Latin American trade 
union educational institutes and industrial relations schools. We 
also recommend the cooperation of the ICA with Latin American 
universities and colleges in setting up Labor-Extension Depart- 
ments, for which there is a growing demand in academic and trade 
union circles. 


Restrictions on trade and fluctuations in price have severely 
hit Latin American countries which rely on exports of certain 
commodities. The United States can ease the problem by eliminat- 
ing and avoiding tariff quota actions which weaken Latin Ameri- 
can countries. We recommend that our Government cooperate in 
efforts to develop enlarged markets for key commodities and to 
stabilize their prices at equitable levels. 


Joint action by groups of Latin American countries can over- 
come economic barriers insurmountable by individual nations 
acting alone. We recommend that the United States Government 
extend the technical aid and economic cooperation necessary for 
the successful establishment of regional common markets in 
Latin America. 


ORIT 


We reaffirm our determination to continue active support 
through the ICFTU Regional Organization, the Inter-American 
Organization of Workers (ORIT) with which we are affiliated. 
We also reaffirm our determination to continue to support the 
organizational and educational activities designed to extend the 
benefits of modern constructive trade unionism to the workers 
and farm laborers of Latin America and the Caribbean. 


Recently a good number of our affiliates have actively assisted 
their respective International Trade Secretariats in establishing 
contacts with corresponding unions in Latin America and have 
helped them in educational work and collective bargaining tech- 
niques. This form of activity in cooperation with ORIT has proven 
to be highly beneficial and has gained widespread approval among 
our brothers in Latin America. We recommend the extension of 
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this activity to those of our affiliates that may find it beneficial 
to their members as well as to the Latin American workers en- 
gaged in their respective trade or industry. 


Continuation of Geneva Nuclear Test Ban Talks 


RESOLUTION NO. 28—By Delegate C. J. Haggerty. 


WHEREAS, The goal of the people of the United States is 
a just and lasting peace; and 

WHEREAS, The peace of the world is threatened by an arms 
race of major proportions among the leading powers, a key as- 
pect of which is the continuing developmext of devastating nu- 
clear weapons; and 

WHEREAS, For thirteen years negotiations to control and 
limit these weapons have not led to agreement; and 

WHEREAS, Representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union are now meeting in Geneva for 
the purpose of drafting a treaty on the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests; and 

WHEREAS, An effective international control system is a 
necessary component of any multilateral agreement on the ces- 
sation of nuclear weapons tests in which all states are to have 
confidence; and 

WHEREAS, An agreement regarding the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests under an effective control system would 
prove an opportunity to ease world tensions and realize a small 
but significant first step toward the control and reduction of 
armaments; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the third convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations go on 
record in support of the efforts of the United States to continue 
to negotiate for an international agreement for the suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests; and be it further. 


RESOLVED, That we emphatically endorse the principle that 
an adequate inspection and control system must be part of any 
such international agreement involving a suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman, 
I move the adoption of this section of the report. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I think the Committee is to be compli- 
mented for the amount of work they have put into this very im- 
portant question. 
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At this time I want to present to this convention for a short 
address a very gracious lady whom I am sure you will be interested 
in hearing. 


Three years ago, as we all recall only too well, the world wit- 
nessed a human tragedy enacted in Hungary. In late October of 
that year, after 10 years of Soviet occupation, brain-washing and 
everything else that goes with that sort of thing, the Hungarian 
people, evidently intrigued by the idea of a “new look” in the 
Soviet Union, and perhaps in their zeal for freedom overwhelmed 
by the idea that they could coexist with the Soviets, attempted 
to achieve freedom against their oppressive government. 


The amazing thing about this Hungarian Revolution was the 
thousands of young students that took part in it; boys of 16 and 
17 years of age whose entire lives had been spent under dictator- 
ship; who had heard nothing in their schools except that which 
the Nazi dictator wanted them to hear in the five years of Hitler’s 
occupation of that country, and what the Soviets wanted them to 
hear in the 10 years following the Soviet occupation. 


Still these young people, who had no contact with freedom, 
fought in the streets for freedom, which indicates that somewhere 
inside the human spirit, in every human, there is the spark of 
freedom that cannot be extinguished by oppression. 


We all know what happened. We don’t have to dwell on it 
again: Red tanks, thousands of people murdered, tens of thousands 
into exile, and the condemnation of this by overwhelming votes of 
the United Nations time and time again since that day. 


But the trade union movement cannot forget, because these 
were workers who suffered. They were fighting for the things 
that we here enjoy. And I might say to you that despite the fact 
that they were crushed, they still yearn for freedom and still 
dream of the day they will become free. 


We have a trade unionist here this morning who spent five 
years in hiding and in exile under Hitler’s regime in Hungary, 
then five years in a communist jail, and eighteen months in soli- 
tary confinement because she believed in trade unions and wanted 
to develop free trade unions; a member of the Nagy Government, 
the government that lived just a few days as a free government 
just before the oppression, and who now lives in Brussels where 
she works very closely with the ICFTU in trying to help to see 
that other workers remain free in various parts of the world. 


She is here with us this morning, a life-long trade unionist and 
fighter for freedom in Hungary, a courageous woman who, despite 
advancing years, still carries on the fight. 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I present to you a fellow 
trade unionist from Hungary, Miss Anna Kethly. 
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ANNA KETHLY 
(Hungarian trade unionist in exile) 


Mr. President: I thank you for your kind, sympathetic and 
understanding words. There are here friends from the trade unions 
in the United States who were with me for two years on the border 
of Hungary. They saw with their own eyes the barbed wire fences, 
which proves the ruthlessness of the Hungarian dictatorship, and 
which proves the lies of its treacherous political slogans. 


I can tell you that they themselves do not believe in the idea as 
they proclaim, and if they did, they would not have to protect their 
territories with prisons, internment camps, mine fields and barbed 
wires against the freedom of the world and against the oppressed 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 


As I stand here before the AFL-CIO Convention as the repre- 
sentative of the Hungarian trade unions in exile, I am deeply 
moved. I would have the same feeling even if I would have the op- 
portunity to speak in the name of the free trade unions of a free 


Hungary. 


Hungary is a small nation. The membership of her trade unions 
was very far from the millions of members in the AFL-CIO. But 
even these small Hungarian trade unions, as long as they were not 
crushed by Communist terror, did a good job. During more than 
five decades, under the guidance of democratic leadership, the 
Hungarian trade unions fought valiantly and succeeded in achiev- 
ing many improvements for the Hungarian workers. Before the 
First World War and between the two wars, they were able to ex- 
press the ideals and aspirations of the free trade union movement. 
Even the semi-fascist regime of the Horthy era could not ignore 
the demands of the workers for better living conditions. 


Most of these democratic trade union leaders perished during 
the Nazi occupation of Hungary. Those who survived were put in 
jail and concentration camps by the Communist regime. Their lives 
are endangered under the Communist dictatorship which is pro- 
tected by the Iron Curtain, mine fields and watch towers. 


After the Communist dictatorship succeeded in taking over 
the country, the Hungarian free trade unions fell into the hands 
of the Communists, the new leadership, which was not elected 
by the workers in free elections. The leadership was selected by 
the new rulers who abandoned those democratic principles which 
are the foundation of the free labor movement throughout the 
world. Their goal was not the defense of the welfare of the work- 
ers and the betterment of their social and cultural status. The 
Cominunist leaders did not even deal with the new problems 
created by the change in Hungary’s economic system, although 
this should have been their first duty in a so-called People’s De- 


mocracy. 
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Like all other organizations which are permitted to exist in 
Hungary, the Communist-controlled trade unions became a part 
of the system designed to make possible the exploitation of the 
country in the interests of the Soviet colonialists who occupied it. 
The freedom of the trade unions vanished. They became only the 
executors of the economic plans formulated by the so-called Plan- 
ning Office without any regard for the interests of the Hungarian 
people. 


As a first consequence, the workers turned away from the so- 
called trade unions. But this did not disturb the Communist rulers. 
They carried out their slave-driver course with the help of the 
terror organizations and their spies planted among the workers. 
Before the outbreak of the October Revolution of 1956, only the 
Secret Police were more despised than the so-called trade unions. 
These so-called Communist unions remind me of a story told by 
Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln once said: 


“Suppose, we call the tail of a sheep a leg. In this case, how 
many legs does a sheep have?” “Five,” his audience answered 
unanimously. “You are wrong,” replied Lincoln, “because even if 
we call the tail of a sheep a leg, it will not become a leg.” 


The trade unions of the Communist dictatorships did not be- 
come trade unionists by merely calling themselves trade unions. 
They falsified the very concept of trade unioinsm—just as the 
dictatorship falsified all concepts and ideals which are honored 
and cherished by free people everywhere. 


The life of the workers became worse and worse as a result of 
the activities of the so-called trade unions. 


Under Kremlin orders, the economic plans favored heavy in- 
dustry for military reasons. Light industry was neglected. Con- 
sumer goods which were produced were of such a bad quality that 
they would never be accepted by the workers of the free countries. 


When, after the bankruptcy of a decade of Communist dicta- 
torship, the Revolution broke out, one of the first demands of the 
Hungarian workers was for the re-establishment of free trade 
unions. When the free trade unions were reestablished, the first 
thing the Hungarian Trade Union Federation did was to leave the 
Communist World Federation of Trade Unions. After the crush- 
ing of the Revolution, the old order in the trade union movement 
was restored by the Communist distatorship. However, as they 
had not yet reorganized their terror apparatus, they were, for a 
while, more lenient towards the workers’ councils. 


Janos Kadar, the new Hungarian Premier who was imposed 
upon the Hungarian people by the Soviet rulers, said on November 
14, 1956: “It is impossible to imagine that Hungary could in the 
future have a one-party system, whatever the party might be. 
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Representatives of other parties and individuals have to be given 
responsible positions. We stand for the freedom of the trade 
unions; trade unions have to be independent of government and 
political parties.” 


Even toward the end of December 1956, the newspaper of the 
Hungarian Trade Union Council still found it necessary to declare: 


“We intend to create a trade union movement independent of 
the government and of the Party, having a single task—the de- 
fense of the interests of the working people.” 


But shortly afterwards, the Central Committee of the Com- 
—— Party summarized its point of view on trade unionism as 
ollows: 


“We have turned down those reactionary demands which will 
call for trade unions independent of the Party and of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ government. And we should refuse also the right to 
strike as being conducive to the overthrow of the workers’ state.” 


After the brutal Soviet suppression of the Revolution, the Com- 
munist regime re-established its terror system in every walk of 
Hungarian life. Today the Hungarian workers are as bitterly op- 
pressed and with no possibility to voice their demands—just as 
they were under the earlier Communist dictatorship which re- 
sulted in the October Revolution. 


Dear friends, you may ask me—why do I repeat this again 
and again? Because, in my opinion, the best allies of dictatorships 
are the forgetfulness and lack of interest on the part of the free 
nations. The oppression of the Hungarian people is not a “dead 
rat” as we were recently told so sarcastically. There exists only 
one dead rat—and that is the communist lie that the democratic 
Hungarian Revolution was counter-revolutionary in its character. 


Some weeks ago, a Communist World Youth Festival was held 
in Vienna. It was here that the, since made famous, slogan of 
“Peace and Friendship” was first proclaimed with a lot of noise. 
During this communist big show, there were present in Vienna 
many representatives of East European refugees. On the basis 
of years of experience, the latter declared unanimously that there 
can be no friendship between those who are exploiters and those 
who are exploited. There can be no peace in the world as long as 
there is no real friendship among the nations. And genuine 
friendship can be achieved only on the basis of freedom. 


Friendship without freedom and peace without freedom is non- 
sense and a contradiction. 


In the present critical international situation, any local con- 
flict may erupt into a world conflict. The danger of such a world 
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conflict is all the more serious today. Today, there are nations 
which were only recently free but are now suffering from colonial 


exploitation. 


Today, there can be only one slogan which has any real mean- 
ing. That slogan is Freedom, Friendship, Peace. 


The truth cannot be hidden behind propaganda barrages and 
angry words about “dead rats.” The people of the free world can- 
not yield, out of fear and opportunism, to the demand that the fate 
of the captive oppressed nations be accepted. These nations have 
no arms of their own. They do not have any divisions of their own, 
nor any atom bombs. But does truth no longer have as much power 
in the free world as an atom bomb has? 


We Hungarian trade unionists in exile are watching the race 
for material goods with great attention. Who will produce more 
cars, television sets, refrigerators and washing machines? Who 
will produce more grain, cattle and other consumer goods in the 
future? Who will shoot a Sputnik or moon rocket farther? We 
hope this race will result in a betterment of the workers’ lives. 


But even if an increase in material goods will result in a better 
life for the working people, as the dictators boast, the question still 
remains: What will happen to those people who do not belong to 
the ruling clique under Communist dictatorship? In Hungary, 
according to a statement recently made in Washington, the 
dictatorship is proceeding towards socialism, but in Hungary peo- 
ple laugh no more. On their faces you can see only resignation. 


Occasionally one can meet people whom the regime considers 
trustworthy enough to cross the Iron Curtain and visit a free 
country. Whatever these people say is full of bitterness and re- 
criminations. Even such privileged people are afraid and uncertain 
of their future. Nobody knows if and when the earth will tremble 
under his feet. Nobody knows what an early morning ring of 
the door bell will mean to him. 


I recall a great work of art painted, after the Russian-Turkish 
War, by the famous Russian painter Verescsagin. The snow is fall- 
ing and slowly covering the bodies of hundreds of dead soldiers. 
The title of the painting is: “All is quiet on the Sipka Pass.” This 
is the quietness that prevails today in Hungary. And it was this 
quietness that the dictator found when he visited Hungary. But 
if Hungary could be visited by those towards whom the people 
could show their real feelings, then the enthusiasm would spon- 
taneously reach tremendous heights. 


The Hungarian question should be kept on the agenda of world 
history as long as it has not been solved in justice and according to 
the wishes of the Hungarian people. The Hungarian question must 
be discussed during the coming negotiations of the Big Powers. 
If it isn’t, the Hungarian nation will hate its dictators as it hated 
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them before. But then, the Hungarian people will also despise the 
Western negotiators who ignore this question in order to make 
their own diplomatic job easy. 


We think negotiations are good and necessary because they 
may contribute to a lessening of the terrible international tension. 
The peoples of the world are watching these negotiations with 
great expectations. But the free nations must remain vigilant, be- 
cause, as I have said many times during the past three years: 
what has happened and what is happening today in Hungary may 
happen to other nations tomorrow. Let us not forget Tibet. And 
we must keep our eyes on Laos as well; in this country another 
Communist dictatorship is engaged in military aggression. Nor 
can we Hungarians, for a moment, overestimate the growing dan- 
ger to the people of India, their national freedom and human 


rights. 


Finally, we consider it our duty to call the attention of the free 
world to the very dubious value of Communist promises. The fate 
of Imre Nagy, my Premier, Pal Maleter and other Hungarian 
martyrs should remain a constant warning to the free world. 


I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the opportunity 
to speak to yeu in behalf of my people, my country, the workers 
of Hungary, the refugees, and our freedom fighters. 


My words have never fallen on deaf ears when I spoke to Ameri- 
can labor. All the world knows that American labor has been in 
the front line of the people of the United States in their loyalty to 
democracy and in their moral and material support to our mar- 
tyred and still fighting forces for human decency, not only for the 
Hungarian people but for all people. 


We must go beyond words. We must talk but we must do more 
than talk. The United Nations General Assembly is now in ses- 
sion. Your President Meany is again a member of the United 
States Delegation to the U. N. We know of the great fight your 
organization made before and we are counting on your organiza- 
tion again making a good fight so that the U. N. will not recognize 
the quisling Kadar who misrepresents and oppresses my people. 


I told you I was all for negotiations. I want peace with freedom. 
I am sure everyone of you here wants peace and freedom. None 
of the present diplomatic negotiations and possible agreements 
can ever be just and sound unless they deal equitably and fairly 
with the Hungarian question. The Hungarian question is a human 
question. It involves all of us. Our common fate is bound up with 
the way diplomats of the democratic world will treat the Hun- 
garian question. 


Lastly, I need not appeal to you for moral and material sup- 
port. You have given it. I know you will continue to be generous 
in support of our common cause. 
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There must be no more Hungarys. Mankind cannot stand an- 
other Hungary. Let us unite and redeem the good name of world 
democracy by redeeming and restoring the freedom of the Hun- 
garian people. I can assure you, in a free Hungary with a free 
trade union movement, we will all feel that our freedom and well- 
being are more secure and world peace truly lasting. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: On your behalf I want to express our 
deep appreciation to Miss Kethly for her visit here this morning 
and for her very inspiring remarks. We are happy to have her with 
us an an honored guest of this convention. Thank you very much. 


Perhaps there is a lesson for the American people, and I am 
sure, a lesson in this that does not escape the delegates to this 
convention. 


This organization has been the leader in all liberal progress 
in this country for many years. The labor organizations of this 
country have always placed a premium on freedom, and it is to 
this organization the American people must look for leadership 
in this crisis. 


The lesson we can learn from the combination of Miss Kethly’s 
remarks and the visit of the Chairman of the Soviet Union is 
perhaps summed up by one little sentence in her address, that the 
greatest ally of dictators is the forgetfulness of a free people. 


The American people are a warm people and a friendly people. 
The demonstration here in San Francisco yesterday showed the 
warmth of the feeling of the people of this city, and we see the 
head of the Soviet Union smiling and bowing and reacting to the 
friendly warmth of his reception, but we can’t forget. We can’t 
forget that only Saturday in Los Angeles he said, “The rockets 
are ready. The launching pads are ready.” And this, of course, 
in a moment of anger. This wasn’t a smiling, jovial Khrushchev. 
And what does he mean? What does the expression “The rockets 
are ready; the launching pads are ready” mean? This means one 
hydrogen bomb hitting the City of New York, for instance, would 
kill a million people within a half hour and two million more would 
be condemned to the slow death that comes from these weapons. 
The particular area the bomb hits would be uninhabitable for ten 
years. This is what is meant by “The rockets are ready and the 
launching pads are ready.” 


Which Khrushchev do we look at, the smiling one, going like 
this (indicating hands clasped above head) up at the top of the 
hill yesterday evening, or the one telling us that the rockets are 
ready ? 


Yes, we should be courteous and we should negotiate. The 
American people, however, should not let their guard down be- 
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cause these people understand power. A nuclear war is almost 
unthinkable, but we are dealing with people who perhaps could 
do and have done the unthinkable. So let’s measure them only by 
deeds and not slogans, not friendly, jovial hand shakes or back 
slapping. Let the American people judge them by deeds, and the 
opportunity is there for them, if they really mean the things they 
are saying about peace and friendship and freedom. They have 
the greatest opportunity. Let them do what Lincoln did. Let them 
free the slaves in Hungary and other nations behind the Iron 
Curtain and then we can, perhaps, trust them when they say they 
want peace and freedom and peaceful coexistence. 


This is the lesson we see in this thing. This is the warning. 
We have no right as intelligent Americans to accept the smiles and 
handshakes as anything else but as one face, one side. We can’t 
ignore the other side. We must have something more than words 
or gestures as an indication that the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
as all the American people from the President of the United States 
down, sincerely desire peace and freedom. So let us, as leaders of 
the American people, bring this message from the convention back 
to our homes and ask the people to use their sober judgment, ap- 
prove negotiations at any level, but let us act and be convinced only 
by deeds, and let us always be ready to defend the freedom we love. 


At this time I want to introduce for a very brief address an- 
other trade unionist who has asked permission to put his longer 
talk into the record. With no objections, we agree to that. 

He will bring us a message from another people striving for 
their place in the sun, and striving, up to this point, with some 
success. 


I am happy to present the General Secretary of the Israel 
Federation of Labor, known as Histadrut. Brother Pinhas Lavon: 


MR. PINHAS LAVON 
General Secretary of the Israel Federation of Labor 


President Meany, members of the Executive Council and 
fellow delegates: 

As President Meany told you, I intended to address the con- 
vention on different problems confronting the free trade union 
movement in the world. But after listening to the speech of 
your distinguished guest, Miss Kethly, I want to confine myself 
to a few words to her and her friends, on the understanding 
that my written speech be incorporated in the minutes of this 
convention. (See below.) 


You will forgive my insolence if I think that I, as a son of 
the Jewish people whose history was and still is a history of 
martyrdom, am more able to understand the underlying feelings 
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of free men in any country, and the yearning of men in any coun- 
try for freedom. 

We have a long history. There wasn’t a single period in 
history in which we were not subjected to willful humiliation, 
to extermination, to hate, to contempt. There wasn’t a single 
period in history in which we were not put on the “cross” time 
after time, and who knows and who can count the number of 
graves of Jewish men, women and children who have paved our 
path in the course of thousands of years. 


Nevertheless, we survived. We survived because we never 
submitted to the philosophy that might is right. We always 
believed that in the end, if we will believe in our spiritual identity, 
in our moral and ethical values, the dignity of man and freedom 
of man, we will be able to overcome even the mighty of this 
world and come back to live our own independent life. 


Even nowadays our martyrdom is not finished. There is an 
enormous bloc in which millions of Jewish people live, and after 
the experiences of physical extermination by Hitler, they are 
going through the attempt of a regime to annihilate the spiritual 
identity of the Jewish people in their countries. We know that 
they will not succeed because even in totalitarian regimes what 
decides in the last instance is the faith of the people concerned 
in their own destiny, their own way, their own philosophy of 
life. They may be subdued, they may be subjugated temporarily, 
they cannot be broken altogether as long as that spirit of yearn- 
ing for the human right to be free, to live their own life, survives 
in the hearts and souls of the people, even if they are not able 
to express that belief publicly. 

I do not know if it is a consolation to our friends from 
Hungary, and not only from Hungary, but I remember in the 
fateful days of your revolution one day we got up and heard 
the SOS cry, really a cry of the last fighters on the barricades 
in Budapest. We couldn’t help you very much, but our executive 
thought and felt that we had to do something, and be it a symbolic 
act only. We called on the workers of Israel to stop work for 15 
minutes as an act of solidarity with the workers and the intellec- 
tuals of Hungary. 


I want to say something quite personal here. When I pro- 
posed this to my executive, I did it, too, because that call of the 
Budapest workers associated itself in my mind with a similar 
call we received from the last remnants from behind the walls 
of the Warsaw Ghetto. We were unable to help them, as others 
were unable to help you. 

I want to say to you, comrade, Miss Kethly: from the ashes 
of Auschwitz, Treblinks and Bergen-Belsen, we have drawn new 
strength in the fight for our right to live on this earth under 
this sun as free people. I am sure that sooner or later, if the will 
be strong, if your national identity remains alive, your right will 
overcome the might. 
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Text of Lavon’s Prepared Address 


President Meany, Members of the Executive Council, Delegates 
and Friends: 

I have the honor to bring to you today the warm, friendly greet- 
ings of the Histadrut, the Israel Federation of Labor. The eyes 
of the working men and women of many countries are turned to- 
wards San Francisco and the convention of the largest, most influ- 
ential trade union movement in the free world. In my own country, 
labor will read with deep interest the results of your deliberations. 


The friendship and understanding between American and 
Israel labor movements have roots that go back several decades. 
It is my duty to recall the warm fraternal attitude of the late Wil- 
liam Green and the late Philip Murray shown to us at a time when 
we were few in numbers and when only people of spirit and imagi- 
nation, imbued with a sense of international and social responsi- 
bility, could understand the uniqueness and justice of our adven- 
ture—the building of a nation. It gives us in Israel deep satisfaction 
to know that the successors of these outstanding leaders in Amer- 
ican labor history, under the dedicated leadership of George Meany, 
have continued, with ever-increasing goodwill and understanding, 
the same course of friendship and support. Often, at times of 
trouble and travail, we have found the attitude of your leaders 
and of the vast rank and file of your movement a source of en- 
couragement and a fortification of our belief that there are no 
barriers on the road that is common to free labor movements 
throughout the world. I must stress the important aid given to 
us by the trade unions of America. Many institutions in Israel, 
in city and village, have been built for the welfare of the worker 
and his family, thanks to the generosity of your hearts, a gener- 
osity which is common to American labor and the American people 
as a whole. 

Our relationship was built from its inception on the only basis 
possible for true friendship between different national labor or- 
ganizations: Faithfulness and Freedom, Faithfulness to the com- 
mon principles of democracy—freedom of association. The dignity 
of work as the main source of the wealth of nations; the dignity 
of the worker as the backbone of the nation and as the bearer of 
full responsibility for its welfare. These concepts we draw from 
the Book of Books—the basic source of our common civilization 
and culture, which b. ought us back to our promised land and gave 
us the impetus to try and build a new social order compatible with 
freedom and dignity for the masses of the working people. 


Of course, there are differences in the structure of our organi- 
zations. Our concept of labor is wider than that accepted in the 
western world. For us, the farming population and the free profes- 
sions are, together with the wage earners in factories and offices, 
basic elements of the working nation we are trying to build. We 
are seeking to fulfill, and I may say with some measure of success, 
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the basic task of every trade union in raising the standard of living 
of working people in terms of the potential of our national economy. 
We have built up the most progressive system of health insur- 
ance, organized and directed by the labor movement itself, which 
now cares for 1,300,000 people out of a total population of two 
millions. We have an impressive system of pensions for workers 
who have to retire because of age or disability. We have developed 
a social system of housing, with our own resources and the aid of 
our Government, which enables almost every worker to become 
the owner of his home. 


But in the special conditions of our developing country, we 
could not restrict ourselves to these trade union objectives only. 
We areat the same time a major constructive force in the economic 
life of our country, in agriculture, in industry, in commerce, in 
banking and other fields. The society of Israel is now and will 
remain a pluralistic one, combining private initiative, labor initia- 
tive and state initiative. In this way we have created the economic 
basis for a true political democracy which is the established reality 
in the life of our nation. 


Thirty-nine years ago the Histadrut was established with about 
four thousand members. Today we are approaching the 700,000 
mark. We are perhaps the only trade union in the free world that 
includes about 90% of the wage earners in their country. In the 
last ten years we have absorbed over 330,000 new wage earners; 
built 500 new cooperative and communal villages; hundreds of 
clinics and hospitals. We have opened up large numbers of new 
factories that helped integrate the masses of the new immigrants 
in the democratic socially progressive structure of our labor move- 
ment. At the same time we have conceived it as our duty to raise 
the standard of living of the Arab population and equate it with 
that of the Jewish population. The character of the Arab village 
in Israel has undergone a revolutionary change. Education and 
health services are provided on an equal basis and the Histadrut 
protects the trade union interest of the Arab worker equally with 
its Jewish members. The result has been that the standard of 
living of the Arab wage earner and farmer in Israel has no counter- 
part in any neighboring Arab country of the Middle East. 


We achieved all these things by the pioneering efforts of two 
generations of men and women. Their dedication and their sac- 
rifices made it possible. Of course, we could not have done it with- 
out the generous help given to us by our kindred and brethren in 
the free world, and by the American nation and the American 
labor movement. But other peoples too got help—and I may be 
permitted some justified pride if I affirm that through the dedi- 
cation of hundreds of thousands of ordinary peuple, we put the 
aid we received to the best possible use. 


The fact that we have built in the Middle East the only true 
democratic nation and the fact that we are the only genuine free 
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labor organization in that area, are themselves proof that the 
aid and the assistance we received were not in vain. 


Lately we have embarked on a rather ambitious scheme aimed 
at putting our experience and knowledge at the disposal of the ris- 
ing labor movements in a growing number of newly independent 
states in Asia and Africa. In all humility, it appears to me that 
we have succeeded in winning the confidence of these peoples and 
movements. The way in which we have built our labor movement 
seems to appeal more to them than the forms known in the older 
established countries. We can meet them on a basis of equality, 
without arousing any fears on their part, fears nurtured by the 
unhappy memories of former colonial systems. Hundreds of our 
people are now serving in many countries of Asia and Africa in 
agriculture, in industry, health, housing, construction as well as 
trade union organization. Bridges have been built which may, and 
we hope will, become firm structures connecting all of them with 
the free world, with the qualities and values of free men in a free 
and democratic society. 


The issue of the political and spiritual future of Asia and 
Africa is perhaps the major problem of the free world. The neces- 
sary preliminaries for a successful democratic life are not inevit- 
ably available in every case. In these circumstances short cuts 
in history may become attractive. If the free world is not able 
or ready in time to help them in the solution of their difficult and 
complicated social and economic problems, the black magic of com- 
munism may become a real appeal to some of them. 


We all speak about free labor movements in a free democratic 
world. We become unhappy when the Governments of our coun- 
tries compromise that principle for reasons of power politics. But 
in the sphere of labor that problem is of even more decisive value. 
It is true that one of the criteria for a free labor movement is 
the fight against communist infiltration. But that negative cri- 
terion cannot be the only one in our endeavor to build in the newly 
developing countries a free labor organization. The positive con- 
tent of these labor organizations, their true social and interna- 
tional intentions have to be kept in view before we bestow on them 
the honored title of a free labor movement. That distinction is 
not a badge lightly distributed according to transient and political 
considerations. 


Let me suggest that the building up of a free labor movement 
in Asia and Africa in the second half of the twentieth century 
is no less arduous a task than the one that faced the European 
and American movements at their inception. It demands leader- 
ship of high moral qualities, a pure spiritual outlook on matters 
of the nation and the working class in their countries. It means 
a readiness to oppose authoritarian and dictatorial regimes. No 
real labor movement was created artifically ; and if so created, it 
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collapsed sooner or later just as artificial political structures col- 
lapsed when erected only in the interests of power politics. That is 
why we have to see this problem in all its ramifications and com- 
plexities and not look for easy solutions. It is uphill work. It de- 
mands patience, dedication and unswerving belief in the concepts 
of a free labor movement. 


In conclusion, may I make one remark about the general world 
situation as it affects the free labor movement. There are signs, 
and disturbing signs, that in many countries of the free world an 
attempt is being made by reactionary forces to weaken the power 
and importance of labor. It is happening in some countries of 
Europe and your own great convention meets under the shadow 
of similar tendencies. In my own country, we are also witnessing 
a drive to break or at least weaken the power of our labor move- 
ment. We all, I am certain, fervently hope and believe that this is 
only a transient phenomenon and that free labor will reassert 
and even strengthen its role in our societies. But there can be no 
doubt that this situation obliges all of us to recognize the danger, 
to close ranks within every country, and with a united effort pre- 
pare for the future, for days of travail, of danger and of ultimate 
victory. And we must strengthen the ties of labor in the free world 
because we are all ultimately in the same boat, and what happens 
to one affects deeply and intimately all of us. Let’s admit that the 
problem that we face is much deeper and wider than just protect- 
ing or defending existing achievements. We have achieved enor- 
mous successes in the first half of the twentieth century. We have 
changed perceptibly and for the good the character of modern in- 
dustrial] society. But we cannot rest on our achievements or our 
laurels. The question is, have we come to the end of an historical 
road or are we only closing one chapter in the life of the labor 
movement in the world. We need moral and intellectual courage 
to examine our organizational means as well as our proconceived 
aims. We have to reexamine the problem of how to turn the exist- 
ing labor movement, with all its achievements, into an instrument 
serving the needs of free working men in every nation in the 
world. We need a new concept of our duties and goals leading to 
a renaissance of the striking power of the free labor movement. 
The task may be difficult—but it is essential and urgent. Allow 
me to express the hope and belief that your convention will con- 
tribute to that high goal and that the deepening and strengthen- 
ing of friendship between American and Israel labor will constitute 
something of value and significance in that common purpose. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We appreciate very much the visit of 
the General Secretary of the Israeli Federation of Labor and his 
very fine remarks here this morning. 


At this time I am going to ask the President of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, Brother Joe Beirne, also Vice Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, to take a few minutes’ time to explain an 
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activity of the organization which is attempting to help some of 
the victims of conflict in the Far East, in other words, in Korea. 


I would like to call on Vice President Joe Beirne. 


KWANGJU HOSPITAL, KOREA 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: Mr. President, fellow delegates: 
The inspiring remarks of our last two speakers, I think, got most 
of us in the frame of mind that will permit this explanation of an 
activity to be not only understood but generously backed up. 


In every city in which Chairman Khrushchev appears there is 
in the newspapers an advertisement sponsored by the Communica- 
tions Workers of America. It is in this morning’s paper, and it 
will be in this afternoon’s paper here in San Francisco. It calls 
attention to the fact that while Mr. Khrushchev is in the United 
States we remember—we remember Korea, we remember Berlin, 
we remember Hungary, we certainly are aware of Tibet, and now 
we are more aware of what is going on in India and Laos. 


Our way of life permits us to remember constantly, because 
we are a generous nation of givers. There will be distributed to you 
a small brochure which explains the work of a group of men who 
have dedicated their lives to helping the sick and hurt, who after 
looking at the ravages of South Korea, caused as we all know by the 
lust for domination of the communists, as they look at the hal- 
lowed ground where millions of pints of American blood were 
spilled in a war for freedom, in looking at a nation where its people 
had no means except through our generosity of helping them to 
help themselves, they saw the greatest need today being the care 
of the mentally sick. 


This group of dedicated men who are nurses and doctors and 
psychiatrists are building this very day a hospital in Kwangju, 
Korea to alleviate the suffering, caused in a great part, by that war 
of 1951. We know the American labor movement representing us, 
as does our whole people, will be as generous as we have always 
been. We are putting these ads in the paper wherever Khrushchev 
appears, hoping that the American people will remember with us 
not only what he represents, but what he seeks to do throughout 
the world. We hope that when he leaves we will be able to send a 
letter to the Kremlin thanking him for coming, because the Amer- 
ican people remembered and raised the two and a half million 
dollars needed for the mentally sick of South Korea. We would 
have the oportunity to, at least, thank him for that one good gift 
for these boys who want to help the sick. 


I hope when you return, and should you ever be contacted for 
help by Brother Columcille, that you will help him. For as St. 
Francis of Assisi says, it is better to give than to receive, because 
in giving you do receive. 
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VISITORS FROM LATIN AMERICA 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to break in 
here and introduce some more of our visitors from abroad, this 
particular group being from Latin America. I would like to say in 
introducing them that they represent various trades, and their 
American counterparts are entertaining them and doing what 
they can to make their stay here pleasant. In a good many cases, 
they have come here at the invitation of our International Unions 
= are their opposite numbers, as we might say, in the United 

es. 


Argentina 


We have, among the visitors from abroad, up in the balcony, 
a group of Argentine trade unionists, composed of two garment 
cutters—Miss Leonor Rojas and Brother Humberto Bonanni; two 
municipal workers—Miss Dionisia Giachino and Brother Gustavo 
Suarez ; and an officer of the oil workers’ union, Manuel Pineiro. 


Venezuela 


Also three visitors from Venezuela—the President of the 
Printing Trades Workers Union, Jose Gil Gutierrez ; the President 
of an oil workers state federation, Hugo Soto; and an officer of the 
metal workers union, Virgilio Benavides. 


Brazil 


From Brazil, we have a Commercial Workers’ team of seven 
members. The leader of this group is Brother Arnobio Covello. 


VISITORS FROM MEXICO 


From Mexico we have a team of 12 trade unionists composed 
of 10 members of the Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Union, 
and two from the construction industry. The leader of the team 
is Jorge Poe. 


Also from Mexico a team of 12 members of Printing Trades 
unions. The leader is Brother Luis Salazar. 


From 11 different countries in Latin America, we have the 
16 top trade union leaders in the field of communications, who are 
in this country sponsored by the Communications Workers of 
America (CWA), National Association of Letter Carriers, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, National Postal Associa- 
tion and Mail Handlers Union. 


These people are here receiving a three-month training course 
conducted by the aforementioned AFL-CIO affiliates. 


Their leader is: Brother Henrique Orue Schaeffer, president of 
the Radio, Telegraph Workers Union of Paraguay in exile and 
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secretary of organization of the Confederation of Paraguayan 
Workers in Exile. 


. . . The visitors as introduced stood and acknowledged their 
introduction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: On your behalf I wish to welcome 
these visitors and tell them we are very, very happy that they 
have the oportunity to visit with us. 


At this time I am going to introduce a speaker for a very short 
address before going on with the work of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee: 


This is the sponsor and the creator of our project known as 
Project HOPE which will very soon send afloat a medical ship. 
The ship is lying a few miles from where we stand, waiting to 
carry medical and nursing skills to the undeveloped nations of 
Southeast Asia, to help directly in the rehabilitation of medi- 
cal standards, to improve the health standards, in other words, 
to bring knowledge, as well as some up-to-date drugs, methods 
and technicians to the people of Southeast Asia by way of a floating 
hospital ship. 


This is an entirely private venture sponsored by a health 
foundation known as the People - to - People Health Foundation 
under Dr. William Walsh of Washington, D. C., who is the creator 
and sponsor of this project. I would like Dr. Walsh to talk to us 
for a few minutes. 


DR. WILLIAM WALSH 
(People-to-People Health Foundation, Inc.) 


Thank you very much President Meany and delegates to this 
Convention. 


I first want to tell you how grateful I am to be able to speak 
before you, for I know you have much to do this week. The very 
fact that you are able to meet here to help to make decisions on 
your own future and your own place in America must be an awfully 
good lesson on the meaning of freedom to the visitors we have in 
San Francisco. 


I certainly am not going to go into any more dissertation on 
freedom because I could not do justice to the eloquent presenta- 
tions that have appeared before you this morning. However, I do 
want to say that it is because of Mr. Meany’s strong belief in 
doing something as well as believing in freedom that I am here 
today. He is on the board of directors of Project HOPE which 
board is widely representative of industry, labor, and the health 
professions. 


What we propose to do, as he has told you, is to take a hospital 
ship, the Consolation, out of the mothballs and take it to South- 
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east Asia as a floating medical school and center. This will bring 
800 hospital beds, together with a full staff of doctors, nurses, and 
technicians. The ship will be sailed by your own union members. 
It will be a completely American operation. It will bear nothing 
but a red cross and an American flag. Its purpose, really, is not 
just to go out and do good. Its purpose is almost selfish in that we 
are proud and selfish of what we have in this country and we want 
to teach these people to help themselves. 


I think you know better than anyone that a sick man does a sick 
man’s day’s work. A healthy man can be much more productive. 
In the millions of people in these newly developing countries in 
Southeast Asia we have seen industrial projects commenced, 
agricultural projects commenced, and in most instances inade- 
quately manned and staffed, not because these people are lazy but 
they are simply not healthy enough to work. 


When we think of the expression in the tropical countries of 
“manana”, manana doesn’t mean that they are lazy. It usually 
means hookworm, and that means anemia and that means inabil- 
ity to do eight hours of work. Rest is necessary. What we hope to 
accomplish is certainly not to cure everybody in Asia. We hope 
that actually in the training of their physicians on their own 
grounds, in their own environment, that we can make a positive 
contribution to the advance of health in their countries, but even 
more important than the training of their physicians is the train- 
ing that is needed of auxiliary medical personnel. In countries 
where there are as few as one physician for 80,000 people we will 
never train enough physicians. However, if we can train person- 
nel, which we plan to do, as well as treat their patients, train them 
in one skill, they do not have to learn a great deal. We can train a 
village injector, a village vaccinator, and a village dresser, and we 
can put people on their feet who are capable of industrial or agri- 
cultural productivity. 


When you realize that a patient with just yaws—ulcers on 
the feet—for ten cents can be put on his feet and made able to 
work, it is deplorable that there are some two hundred million 
people incapacitated by this disease, not for the want of the drugs 
alone, but for the want of people trained to administer the drugs 
under the direction of a doctor who might be 500 miles away. 


I think that we must not forget that, regardless of the progress 
of automation in this country, 80 percent of the world is still 
dependent completely upon what the working man can do with 
his hands and his feet. Actually we must remember that the basic 
unit, whether it be here or anywhere else, is still the human being, 
and unless you have enough of these basic economic units available 
to do a day’s work you will get no productivity out of a country. 
If you get no productivity you have no hope because that country 
will constantly be a pawn between those who want to persuade 
them in this ideological conflict with which we are faced today. 
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Actually we hope in naming our project Project HOPE we 
have called it properly because hope means a better tomorrow. 
The only chance for freedom in the newly developing countries is 
to give them a hope for a better tomorrow. This hope will come 
only from increased productivity in these countries. 


From our own standpoint, I think it is important that we show 
these people that as Americans, as individuals, and not as a gov- 
ernment, we are concerned with their welfare and with their prog- 
ress and with their dignity as individuals. 

We will not go where we are not invited. To show you the need, 
we have been invited by every country of Southeast Asia with 
only one exception, and and I am sure this will be forthcoming 
before too long. I think that we can do more to promote our own 
American philosophy and the philosophy of freedom by showing 
them that the American people themselves will support and can 
support this project. 

Plato said some twenty-four or twenty-five hundred years ago 
that if you want to cure the head and the body you must begin by 
curing the soul, and in our instance the soul is hope for a better 
tomorrow. 


I certainly hope and I know that you gentlemen will help us to 
give them this tomorrow. 


Thank you very much. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Dr. Walsh. 
The chair recognizes the chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, Brother Harrison. Continue with your report. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Resumed) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Mr. Chairman, the 
committee now wishes to report on Resolution Number 112. That 
resolution may be found in the book distributed this morning. 
The title of the resolution is “Project HOPE”. It is very short 
and I shall read it. 


“Project HOPE” 
Of the People-to-People Health Foundation, Inc. 
Resolution No. 112 
The People-to-People Health Foundation, Inc., in line with its 


“Project HOPE” will soon dispatch a floating Medical Ship to 
carry medical and nursing skills to the underdeveloped nations 
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of Southeast Asia, to help directly in medical treatment and 
rehabilitation, to help improve health standards generally, etc. 
This is a humanitarian project of the highest sort calculated to 
help relieve human suffering wherever found. This type of 
people-to-people project can only cement friendly relations be- 
tween people of East and West and is thus directly in line with 
the aims and ideals of the AFL-CIO. 


Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO go on record as strongly endorsing 
“Project HOPE,” and furthermore recommends to all Interna- 
tional Unions to contribute generously to this worthwhile project. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: The recommenda- 
tion of the Resolutions Committee is that the convention concur 
in and adopt this Resolution Number 112. I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: In further presenta- 
tion of the work of the Resolutions Committee may I now tell the 
delegates that in presenting the subjects to the convention we 
will only identify the resolution and deal with the “Resolved” and 
then give the action of the Committee. 


Secretary Buckmaster will now resume presentation of the re- 
port beginning with Resolution 111, titled “International Trade.” 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: This resolution 
in its beginning reiterates the position taken by the trade union 
movement in this country over many years of supporting inter- 
national trade, and it is also supporting the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Program developed by our government some 25 years 
ago. 

However, because of the development of some problems of 
great concern to many of the working people of America during the 
past few years, we are taking a sort of a second look at this whole 
situation. 


International Trade 


Resolution No. 111 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 29, 
No. 43, No. 49 


Organized labor has traditionally supported sound expansion 
of international trade among democratic nations. Widened oppor- 
tunity for exchange of goods and services can help to assure pros- 
perous economic conditions and higher living standards in the na- 
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tions of the Free World and thus enhance the economic and polit- 
ical strength of the forces of freedom and democracy in the world- 
wide struggle against Soviet totalitarianism. Recognizing the 
benefits which can be achieved through gradual reduction of bar- 
riers to international trade, the trade union movement has sup- 
ported the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program since its very 
inception 25 years ago. 


We now reaffirm our support of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program and of continued gradual reduction of barriers to 
trade among the free nations of the world. 


In reiterating our support for gradual reduction of trade bar- 
riers, we insist, as we have in the past, that measures to accom- 
plish liberalization of trade be developed in such a way as to 
assure maximum benefit and minimum injury to workers both in 
the U.S. and in the countries of our trading partners. We insist 
that the tariff and trade policies of the U.S. should be a positive 
instrument in helping to raise living standards of workers through- 
out the world. We also call attention to the fact that the Reciprocal 
Trade Program was conceived as a middle of the road approach 
to liberalizing international trade without seriously injuring 
American industries or American workers. To meet these objec- 
tives requires incorporation of these fundamental principles in 
tariff and trade policy. 


1. Every possible effort must be made within the framework of 
trade policies and procedures to promote fair labor standards in 
international trade. Mushroom growth of sweatshop industries in 
exporting countries employing workers at unconscionably low 
wages under sweatshop conditions must be discouraged by foreign 
governments as well as through the tariff and trade policies of 
the U.S. The creation of such industries is not only contrary to 
the best interests of the workers in the exporting countries, but 
it is detrimental to the living standards of workers in the U.S. 
as well as the other free nations of the world. 


2. Trade liberalization should be achieved as rapidly as feas- 
ible but not at a pace which would result in serious injury or the 
threat of serious injury to American industries with consequent 
large-scale displacement of American workers. 


3. Should a reduction of output and employment in certain in- 
dustries result from the impact of competing imports, an effective 
trade adjustment program should be designed to provide appro- 
priate measures of assistance to the affected workers, industrial 
enterprises and communities. Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, (1) The AFL-CIO will continue to support the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program with whatever modifica- 
tions may be necessary in the basic legislation or in its adminis- 
tration to assure maximum benefits and minimum injury to 
workers in the U.S. as well as in other nations of the Free World. 
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(2) We urge incorporation of the principle of fair labor stand- 
ards in international trade as an essential feature of U.S. trade 
policy in both its legislative and administrative aspects. Our gov- 
ernment should seek to encourage acceptance of the principle and 
practice of fair labor standards by exporting countries in the 
forthcoming multilateral tariff negotiations beginning in 1960. 
We should also urge that U.S. representatives to the International 
Labor Organization and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade make every effort to assure that these organizations, as 
a matter of top priority, undertake cooperative efforts to promote 
fair labor standards in international trade. In making these rec- 
ommendations, we recognize that the level of wages that can be 
paid in exporting countries will necessarily be limited by the de- 
gree of their economic development and the productivity of their 
industries. But we insist on adherence to the principle that the 
wages and working conditions in the exporting countries increas- 
ingly reflect the productivity and technological advances of the 
industry and the national economy. 


(3) The Trade Agreements Act (as amended) states that 
“upon application of any interested party, the United States Tariff 
Commission shall promptly make an investigation .. . to deter- 
mine whether any product... is... being imported into the 
United States in such increased quantities . .. as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive products. Should the Tariff Commission 
find... that a product ...is... being imported in such quantities 
... as to cause or threaten [such] serious injury to the domestic 
industry ..., it shall recommend to the President the withdrawal 
or modification of [tariff] concession[s] ... or the establishment 
of import quotas, to the extent and for the time necessary to pre- 
vent or remedy such injury.” 


In view of this objective of the Trade Agreements Act, we 
urge in the administration of the escape clause procedure that 
maximum emphasis be placed on safeguarding absolute historic 
levels of domestic production so as to prevent drastic production 
cutbacks or employment displacement in domestic industries as 
a result of sudden large influxes of competing imports. In such 
cases, the domestic industry should be required to make a positive 
showing of serious injury or threat of serious injury. 


(4) In these instances where, despite the above measures, in- 
creased imports adversely affect American industries, the Presi- 
dent should be authorized to provide various types of assistance 
to the workers, firms and communities involved. In addition, where 
necessary, consideration should be given to development of spe- 
cific programs, tailored to the requirements of specific industries, 
to aid adjustment of affected industries. 
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(5) We urge adoption of Government policies to assure that 
no American industry shall be subject to the unfair competition 
resulting from the American government’s selling raw materials, 
such as cotton, to foreign users, at a price below what the United 
States domestic user must pay. 


(6) We call upon the Executive Council to give continuing 
study to the development of recommendations for measures de- 
signed to promote the expansion of international trade on a sound 
basis with adequate safeguards for American industries and Amer- 
ican workers. 


(7) We reiterate our support for the establishment as soon 
as possible of appropriate machinery to administer the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, such as that proposed in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC). Such an organization 
would not affect trade policies or tariff levels, but it could provide 
effective administrative machinery for multilateral trade nego- 
tiations as well as a forum for discussion of important interna- 
tional trade issues. 


Importation of Foreign Fabricated, Polished 
and Pre-Cut Marble and Granite 


RESOLUTION NO. 29—By Delegate C. J. Haggerty. 


WHEREAS, the importation of foreign fabricated, polished 
and pre-cut marble and granite is on the increase in California 
and particularly in the Los Angeles area; and 


WHEREAS, The pre-fabrication, polishing and pre-cutting 
of marble and granite for buildings and structures have been pre- 
viously performed by members of Marble Workers of California 
and related local unions in the industry, affiliated with the AFL- 
ClO, and the loss of this work is a serious threat to the continu- 
ing existence of our organizations in this area, and at present is 
harmful to the continuing existence of our wages, hours and 
conditions with our employers; and 


WHEREAS, We offer no protest regarding the shipment of 
foreign marble or granite to this territory, provided the pre- 
cutting, polishing and fabricating are performed by American 
workers in this country ; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the third convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations make 
effective protests to the Congress of the United States, request- 
ing tariff increase to bring about an equity in price level so that 
foreign fabricated, pre-cut or polished marble and granite shipped 
into this country will not be sold here at prices far below that of 
the products of American workmen. 
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Import of Jewelry 


RESOLUTION NO. 43—By Delegates Harry Spodick, William 
G. Serota, George A. Allen; International Jewelry Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The continued increase in the import of jewelry 
items from European and Asian countries is seriously affecting 
our industry, and 


WHEREAS, These imports create a breakdown in the legiti- 
mate price structures of the industry, thereby forcing employers 
to curtail domestic production or to shut down completely, and 


WHEREAS, This creates unemployment with its resultant 
hardships for many of our members, and 


WHEREAS, The foreign manufacturers are able to compete 
unfairly with our own products only because of the sub-standard 
starvation wages paid to their workers, and 


WHEREAS, We are not opposed to assistance to other nations 
in need but only wish to prevent the deterioration of our own 
standards, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we, the delegates assembled at the Third 
Convention of the AFL-CIO, urge upon the proper persons and 
Committees the enactment of legislation providing for the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That imports of jewelry items which result in direct loss 

of business or employment by workers shall be limited. 

(2) That before any item of jewelry is imported into the 
United States proper governmental investigation shall be 
made to ascertain under what conditions said jewelry item 
was produced. 

(3) That minimum wage standards and working conditions 
must be met by the country of origin of the jewelry item 
before it is permitted to enter the United States and be- 
fore further foreign aid is granted. 

(4) That an import tax shall be levied on all jewelry items in 
an amount which shall have the effect of preventing the 
introduction of underpriced goods which will compete un- 
fairly with our domestic products. 


Tariff Revisement 
RESOLUTION NO. 49—By Delegate J. T. Marr. 


WHEREAS, American business, press and Congress have in 
recent times blamed the American Union Labor Movement (AFL- 
CIO) for every ill in our country’s economy, and 
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WHEREAS, In spite of the greatest boom in our history, we 
still have over three million unemployed, and 


WHEREAS, Congress spends a great deal of its time trying 
to bring dishonor, discredit and disunity among the recently con- 
solidated labor movement AFL-CIO and through its so-called 
investigations have already separated a large segment from that 
movement, and 


WHEREAS, A recent survey by the carpenter’s magazine, 
June 1959, “Tariff Reappraisal” believes a tariff reappraisal is 
long over-due because American business is allowed to either pro- 
duce in foreign lands, or buy in foreign lands, goods that should 
be produced or in competition to goods that are produced by Ameri- 
can labor, and with a favorable tariff, allowing the profit to the 
business man even though he can prove loss in producing a like 
commodity in his American plant, by this bringing either unem- 
ployment or attempted down-grading of American labor under 
the pretense of competition, and 


WHEREAS, United States News and World Report in its July 
6, 1959, issue gives a special report covering this subject, showing 
that American business men have taken 27 billion dollars of Amer- 
ican profits or resources and invested them in over three thousand 
factories in foreign lands using the advantage of low wage econ- 
omies to compete against their own business in the United States 
and under favorable tariff make a profit either way, as well as 
using these imports as pressure to destroy the American way of 
life which has been traditionally the upgrading of our economy, 


and 


WHEREAS, Following the recent war, it seemed good to try 
to save the economies of our allies and our foes, however, most of 
these nations have survived and revived and need no further help, 
but 

WHEREAS, Now the continuous drain of taxes to support 
such a program and the continuous drain of our economy to these 
foreign investments brought about in part with this huge invest- 
ment of 27 billion dollars outside our nation should be investigated 
and regulatory measures taken by our government, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO urge Congress to take imme- 
diate action toward investigating and passing regulatory measure 
to wit, tariff revisement, to keep this economic octopus from des- 
troying American standards of living both for business and labor. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman, 
I move the adoption of Resolution No. 111. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the reading of the Resolve 
of Resolution No. 111. The motion is to adopt the recommendation 
of the Committee. Is there discussion? Brother Wheatley. 
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DELEGATE E. L. WHEATLEY, Operative Potters Interna- 
tional Union: I rise, Mr. Chairman, to oppose the resolution for 
several reasons. I am aware of the difficult problem that the Com- 
mittee must have had in resolving the various thinking of many 
of the affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO into something that would 
somewhat satisfy the whole group. 


However, there are two paragraphs especially that the Potters 
are bitterly opposed to because of past experience during the 
Reciprocal Trade hearings in 1957 in Washington. I will be very 
brief, realizing that it is near lunch time here. 


In the preamble the AFL-CIO does not change its policy on 
this free trade deal. 


On the last resolve where we are to recognize GATT and 
OTC, we are bitterly opposing that one. The President was granted 
this authority by Congress and he probably refers to his State 
Department, which is a bunch of bureaucrats, diplomatic men 
who spent their life in the diplomatic service, and we believe they 
will horse trade an industry away that they feel is not up to 
1958 or 1959 standards. 


The chief reason for now getting into the record at least for 
the Potters’ International is that we lost over one-fifth of our 
membership in the last ten years, and that is specifically 7,500 
people, by reason of the fact that when the plants went down 
management said it was due to foreign competition. 


You might ask, “Why don’t these people get out into some- 
thing else?” A lot of these ceramic plants operate back in the 
hinterlands, or back in the sticks, so to speak, and these men who 
have spent their entire lives in an industry and are up around an 
age of forty-five to sixty, have no other industry in the area to 
take up that slack. We are also well informed. As intelligent trade 
unionists they know the futility of trying to go into San Francisco 
or Detroit, or these large industrial cities, endeavoring to get a 
job when they are 50 to 60 years of age. 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, there are many International 
Unions that had resolutions in this convention complaining of the 
foreign importations, and I want to be clearly understood here. 
Any remarks I am making have nothing to do with preventing 
the freedom program that the AFL-CIO has, nothing to do with 
preventing any foreign aid. We are even in favor of more foreign 
aid. But we are not in favor of giving aid to the foreign setup. 


There are several international unions, as I stated, involved 
here. Recently we have been reading of even the Garment Workers 
and the Amalgamated and our friends in the Shoe Workers and 
other organizations. I was wondering if this was strong enough 
to even satisfy them with the terrific amount of garment material 
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and textile that is coming into the United States from certain 
exploitation countries. 


You can walk in half of these department stores around this 
nation and buy garments that are 50 per cent less to the buyer 
than anything made in the United States. 


You men in the service trades, building trades that do not 
work in production, do not realize the terrible problem that is in- 
volved here in these small products that you are faced with being 
given away. 


Mr. Chairman, I could go on here and fill this book with what 
we testified about before the Reciprocal Trade Treaties. We are 
willing to support the AFL-CIO in something a little more drastic 
than what we read here. The AFL has suggested for many years 
that we endeavor to raise the minimum rate in these foreign coun- 
tries where we are making these treaties. All I have to do, I 
believe, is just say to you, “How many years have you been trying 
to raise it in this country ?” 


We are so far divorced from where this negotiation might take 
place in the foreign country that it seems to me it is a little bit 
of a lost motion. 


So, Mr. Chairman, and members of this great AFL-CIO, we 
do believe that this ought to be modified a little more. 


Congress gave away its rights to the executive branch of the 
government and I am wondering how anybody will ever stand up 
and make an affiliated union believe that we can strongly endorse 
one resolution through Congress under the present trades treaty 
setup when they handed the whole bill and goods away in 1958. 


We of the International Potters Union recently held two meet- 
ings, nothing unethical or dual to the AFL-CIO, but because we 
represent from 30 to 35 thousand members in our case and others 
20, 30 to 50 thousend. We are even talking now, and we are in 
the initial stages of throwing the membership potentiaj of eight 
international unions across the ceramic industry. The ceramic 
industry makes up the component parts, largely, of our union. 
There are approximately 260 members represented in the meeting 
that I sat with in Pittsburgh and Columbus since the first of the 
year, and we are going to have another meeting, I hope; and we 
do not buy that stinking outfit as it stands now—GATT. Put me 
on the record on that one. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion ? 


DELEGATE FECTEAU, Shoe Workers: I, too, wish to rise in 
protest to the resolution in its present form on the grounds that 
I do not believe it goes far enough to protect these industries that 
are constantly being exposed to imports of cheap foreign labor. 
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My industry happens to be one of those that has suffered sub- 
stantially during the past several years. In our industry our ex- 
ports of shoes have practically diminished to practically nothing, 
while imports of those shoes have increased tremendously. Just 
during the past year the import of shoes has increased two and a 
half times from 1957 to 1058, and the trend seems to be in that 
direction even more so in ’59 and years to come. 


We have tried and approached the tariff commissioner in sev- 
eral instances and complained about this situation of the shoe 
industry, and have met with very meager results from the tariff 
commission. We do not believe the resolution of the AFL-CIO that 
is being presented here today in its present form goes far enough 
to protect an industry such as our own. The good Lord knows that 
we in the shoe industry suffer enough from that part of the in- 
dustry in the United States. We do not need competition from 
— foreign states such as Japan, China and many of the other 
countries. 


We are even at the disgraceful point today where some of our 
shoe manufacturers find it cheaper to import shoes from foreign 
countries and to fill their orders with these cheap importations 
rather than attempt to make them at the price they are being made 
here in the United States. 


We realize full well that if we intend to trade with the free 
world and so on we must give the wherewithal to trade back with 
us. However, we do not feel that we can stand by and see our 
industry ruined. That is the trend as it looks in the next few years. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, although I subscribe to much of the 
things that have been incorporated in this resolution, I don’t be- 
lieve that it goes far enough to protect the shoe industry and 
other industries, such as pottery and others, which are being con- 
stantly exposed to the sweatshop wages of foreign countries. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any further discussion ? 


This, of course, as you know, is a very difficult subject. The 
Committee, I think, has analyzed every phase of it. I am informed 
by the Clothing Workers that they feel it is a reasonable ap- 
proach. As you know, for many years the A. F. of L. and the CIO 
separately supported reciprocal trade programs and, of course, 
we do have these problems of individual trade. However, this has 
been the subject of long, long hours of discussion in the Economic 
Policy Committee and, of course, I am quite sure in the Resolu- 
tions Committee, and it seems to be an approach—it may not be 
drastic enough for all the organizations—but it seems to be an 
approach that is consistent with the trade union stand in regard 
to trading with other free nations of the world, and at the same 
time trying to protect our own people. 


Is there further discussion ? 
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Those in favor of the motion to adopt the report signify by 
saying aye; contrary, no, 


The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: In this same 
printed book that we have been using there was an error made in 
the printing. That is, some of the pages were in the wrong place. 
I think we can rather quickly go over the remaining resolutions 
that were handled by this Subcommittee Number 1. 


Convention Sites 


RESOLUTION NO. 1—By Delegates William D. Buck, John C. 
Kabachus, A. E. Albertoni, Harry E. Williams, Leonard J. English, 
John J. Lynch, William V. Wheatley; International Association of 
Fire Fighters. 


WHEREAS, A number of states have enacted the so-called 
“Right-to-Work” laws; and 


WHEREAS, Those persons who sponsored and financed these 
“Right-to-Work” laws to a successful conclusion are the same 
people who reap the profits from the monies spent by the attending 
delegates to a labor convention; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That a copy of the resolution be submitted for 
adoption at the AFL-CIO Convention and copies be sent to all 
Chambers of Commerce and Junior Chambers of Commerce. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: Resolution 
Number 1 on Convention Sites deals with the question of selection 
of convention sites, especially with reference to the possibility 
of avoiding holding conventions in so-called “Right-to-Work” 
states. The Resolutions Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council. I so move. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolution Number 1 and the motion to adopt that 
report. Is there any discussion? 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The next three 
resolutions are 7, 8, and 10 and they all have to do with the mat- 
ter of internal disputes within our organization. 


Procedure in Handling Jurisdictional Disputes 


RESOLUTION NO. 7.—By Delegates Sal B. Hoffmann, Alfred 
R. Rota, R. Alvin Albarino, Reed J. Stoney; Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America. 
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WHEREAS, The enduring basis of a united labor movement 
is laid in Article III of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO as adopted 
at the First Constitutional Convention in 1955, wherein are set 
forth the guarantees to each and every affiliate, large or small, 
craft or industrial, or mixed, of protection and preservation of their 
autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction, and 


WHEREAS, The problems and conflicts arising from juris- 
dictional disputes, normal and inevitable in cases of overlapping 
and conflicting jurisdictions, have, since merger, been increasingly 
added to by conflicts over organizing jurisdictions arising from 
tendency of many large unions to seek to compensate for member- 
ship shrinkage from technological and economic causes by entry 
into industrial areas entirely beyond their traditional or stated 
jurisdictions, and 


WHEREAS, These increasing jurisdictional disputes, far be- 
yond the area of overlapping or conflicting jurisdictions foreseen 
and provided for by the Constitution of the merged labor move- 
ment of 1955, have placed upon the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO an unanticipated burden of decision and exercise of semi- 
judicial power of settlement of issues between affiliates, and 


WHEREAS, The inevitable weight of consideration of numbers 
in choice of Executive Council members results in rise of frequency 
of jurisdictional conflicts involving affiliated unions whose chief 
officers sit on Executive Council of AFL-CIO, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential for the necessary respect and con- 
fidence of all affiliates in the objectivity of decisions of Executive 
Council in these matters that they feel certain that selfish or self- 
serving power-seeking motives are not given undue weight, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED: By the Third Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO that it is the sense of this Convention that hereafter 
in the decisions of matters affecting jurisdictional decisions and 
awards, members of the Executive Council should disqualify 
themselves from voting or from debating the issues of jurisdiction, 
save in presence of representatives of other affected organizations 
in any case where the unity of the members of the Executive 
Council is directly involved, and be it further 


RESOLVED: That this Convention suggest to the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO that it refer to its Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee the problem of drafting a code governing participation of 
Executive Council members in matters affecting their particular 
organization which may hereafter come before the Executive 
Council. 
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Preservation and Respect of Jurisdiction 


RESOLUTION NO. 8—By Delegates Sal B. Hoffmann, Alfred 
R. Rota, R. Alvin Albarino, Reed J. Stoney; Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, The merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 1955 was based 
upon agreement embedded in Article III of the Constitution of 
the merged AFL-CIO that established collective bargaining re- 
lationship should be respected and protected, regardless of juris- 
diction but that the organizing jurisdiction of each affiliate at 
time of merger should also be respected and its integrity and 
autonomy thus preserved, and 


WHEREAS, By operation of No-Raiding Agreement, the up- 
holding of its terms as enforcible by the courts and the decision 
of the Executive Council of February 1958 to enforce Article III 
in respect to established collective bargaining relationships by 
procedures parallel to that of No-Raiding Agreement where non- 
signatory unions are involved, has measurably implemented the 
provisions of Articie III of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO, and 


WHEREAS, On the other hand, the period of one year of 
effectiveness required before voluntary collective bargaining re- 
lationships are protected under No-Raiding or parallel constitu- 
tional procedures and the growing tendency of large unions with 
large treasuries and staffs to use them to organize in trades and 
industries completely remote from and unconnected with the an- 
nounced specified jurisdiction of such large and powerful national 
and international unions, has led to making of a complete mockery 
of the provisions of Article III of the AFL-CIO Constitution and 
merger agreement guaranteeing the organizing jurisdiction of 
each and every affiliate, and 


WHEREAS, The organization of completely unrelated indus- 
tries by large unions has proved to be ineffective for or even 
destructive of, the attainment of proper standards of wages, work- 
ing conditions and solidarity of action of workers in a particular 
industry, as well as further destructive of the strength and effec- 
tiveness of the unions actually charged with jurisdiction over 
collective bargaining and organization of the unorganized in such 
industries, and 


WHEREAS, The unchecked operation of this tendency to sys- 
tematically violate the organizing jurisdiction guaranteed to each 
affiliate under Article III of the AFL-CIO Constitution will damage 
the serviceability of American unions to their membership and 
make the distinction between one union and another non-existent 
in a few years, thus weakening the ties of loyalty to a Federation 
that cannot uphold the rights and integrity of its affiliates, regard- 
less of size, repute or resources and thus increasing industrial 
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strife and the likelihood of further intervention of Federal and 
State law in internal union affairs to correct conditions that the 
Federation has pledged to but will not or cannot enforce through 
its own laws, and therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By this Third Constitutional Convention of AFL- 
CIO, and instructions are herewith given by this Convention to 
the Executive Council of AFL-CIO to take such immediate steps 
to insure the necessary respect for the “organizing jurisdiction” 
of each affiliate, as guaranteed by Sections 3 and 7 of Article III 
of AFL-CIO Constitution, by all affiliates large or small. 


Jurisdictional Dispute 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
International Glove Workers Union 


RESOLUTION No. 10—By Delegate Joseph C. Goodfellow; 
International Glove Workers Union of America. 


WHEREAS, the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations provides that 
each affiliate shall respect the established collective bargaining 
relationship of every other affiliate, and no affiliate shall raid the 
established collective bargaining relationship of any other affili- 
ate, and contains procedures for the redress of violations of this 
provision; and 

WHEREAS, The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, has deliberately violated this provision of the Con- 
stitution on two occasions resulting in the certification by the 
National Labor Relations Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in establishing collective bargaining units represented 
by the Glove Workers for many years; and 


WHEREAS, The most recent violation occurred in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on June 16, 1959, at the Advance Glove Company 
where the Amalgamated Clothing Workers were certified for a 
group of employees that had been represented by the Glove 
Workers Union for more than 20 years; and 


WHEREAS, The action of the Clothing Workers was pro- 
tested by the Glove Workers to the responsible officials of the 
AFL-CIO putting the Glove Workers to the expense of travelling 
to Washington, D.C., with their attorney for a meeting with 
William Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO; and 


WHEREAS, William Schnitzler advised the Clothing Workers 
that it was violating the Constitution and advised the Clothing 
Workers to remove their name from the ballot, but the Clothing 
Workers failed so to do; and 


WHEREAS, The Glove Workers Union was compelled to start 
legal action against the Clothing Workers in the Federal District 
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Court in Chicago, Illinois, to enforce the AFL-CIO Constitution; 
and 


WHEREAS, Violation of the AFL-CIO Constitution is incon- 
sistent with the traditional principles of trade union morality; 
now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the International Glove 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO ask the convention 
assembled to: 

1. Request the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO to take 
disciplinary action against the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO in order to compel them to cease inter- 
fering with the established bargaining relationships of the Glove 
Workers Union and to compel them to comply with the Constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO; such discipline to include expulsion from 
the AFL-CIO if the practice is not stopped or, in the alternative, 
to have the Executive Council authorize the attorneys for the 
AFL-CIO to bring an action in the federal courts in the name 
of the AFL-CIO to enforce the Constitution against the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. 


2. Request the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO to order 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers to return the members to 
the Glove Workers that were stolen by the Clothing Workers 
at the Advance Glove Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
the Zwicker Knitting Mills of Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


3. Request the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO to order 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers to pay all costs, expenses 
and attorneys’ fees incurred by the Glove Workers which resulted 
from violation of the Constitution by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 


4. Request the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO to recom- 
mend that it adopt an appropriate rule providing that any mem- 
ber of the Executive Council whose union or its affiliates refuse 
to comply with the Constitution of the AFL-CIO thereby forfeits 
his position on the Executive Council, his position be declared 
vacant and to be filled immediately by the procedures provided 
in the Constitution. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The Committee, 
feeling that it is the responsibility of the Executive Council under 
the present laws of this organization to deal with matters of this 
kind, and believing that there is no possibility of settling these 
matters by the adoption of resolutions, takes the following action 
with respect to these three resolutions: 


Resolution Number 7, the Committee recommends that it 
be referred to the Executive Council and I so move. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In connection with these resolutions 
I would like to report to the convention that at the council meeting 
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held last month, a special committee was set up to study this over- 
all field. That committee has met and is prepared to submit a re- 
port to the Executive Council at a meeting to be held during this 
convention and the Executive Council then will come into the con- 
vention if it adopts the Committee’s report with a special resolu- 
tion on this entire subject. 


It is on this basis that I believe the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion of these disputes be referred to the Executive Council is 
made. 


You have heard the motion on Resolution Number 7 and the 
report and the motion is to adopt. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: With respect 
to Resolution No. 8, “Preservation and Respect of Jurisdiction,” it 
is the recommendation of the Resolutions Committee that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive Council. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This resolution is in the same category 
as the prior one. Is there any discussion? 


... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: With respect 
to Resolution No. 10, “Jurisdictional Dispute, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, International Glove Workers Union,”’ it 
is the recommendation of the Resolutions Committee that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive Council. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That is the same as the others and the 
motion is to refer to the council. Is there any discussion? 


DELEGATE GOODFELLOW, Glove Workers Union: I arise 
to oppose the Executive Council handling this proposition. I be- 
lieve it should be handled on the floor. We have been raided by 
the Amalgamated for the last several years and we had one hear- 
ing in Washington for a week’s time. Secretary-Treasurer 
Schnitzler told the Amalgamated to get off of us and to leave us 
alone. That did no good. We have been fighting the Amalga- 
mated for many years, but since the amalgamation of the two or- 
ganizations, the AFL and the CIO, we have gone into more juris- 
dictional disputes than before. Therefore, I would like to have 
this group know that during the past year we have had two local 
unions taken away from us through the method of decertification 
which is used in an effort to get on the ballot and not claim they 
were raiding. I believe that any organization that goes to the 
method of decertification to get on the ballot is raiding and 
therefore I would like to see this thing taken up on the floor of 
this convention. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY : I would like to point out to the delegate 
that the resolution that he introduced and which is being referred 
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to here has four resolves and each of these resolves starts with 
the words “Request the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO .. .” 
to do certain things. So the resolution in its four resolves asks the 
Council to do certain things. 


The report of the Committee refers this to the Executive Coun- 
cil which is evidently where he wants it referred. 


However, I prefaced the report or the action on this section of 
the Committee’s report with the information to the convention 
that a special committee of the Executive Council named at the 
Executive Council meeting in Unity House the third week of Aug- 
ust, the committee consisting of Vice-Presidents Hayes, Reuther, 
Keenan and Beirne, with the addition of Secretary-Treasurer 
Schnitzler, was empowered to study this subject and to come up 
with some over-all approach. The Committee has done that. How- 
ever, the Committee must report back to the Executive Council. 
It has prepared its report and, as I stated earlier, they will report 
back to the Executive Council before this convention is over and 
the Council will then refer the matter to the convention. So, of 
course, when that happens I am quite sure everybody will feel 
that some approach is to be made that will bring us nearer to a 
solution of these particular troubles. 


The reason I think we have to have this approach is that we 
just can’t possibly discuss each and every jurisdictional dispute 
or disputes of all kinds between unions on a convention floor and 
dispose of them. That is the reason that the Resolutions Commit- 
tee has taken these three resolutions and asked the convention 
to refer them to the Executive Council. 


I thought I would make that explanation before the discussion 
went any further. 


DELEGATE BRAZIER, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: We 
are perfectly willing to leave this to the Executive Council. How- 
ever, since our name was read I would like to make a statement. 


The Amalgamated is not now and has never been in the habit 
of raiding. Our union comes out of the sweatshops through strikes 
and sacrifice and our gains have largely been won on the picket 


line. 


The resolution submitted by the International Glove Workers 
Union is a tissue of lies. Let me give you the facts. We first had 
contact with the Glove Workers a few years ago when they ap- 
pealed to us for help during a strike they had in a glove factory 
in Rome, Georgia. We were concerned with that strike because 
the loss of the strike would have injured the state of organization 
throughout the area. We supported that strike with manpower 
and money even though the Glove Workers themselves, after some 
weeks of strike, were unable to carry on financially or otherwise. 
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Following this strike, President Meany of the AFL-CIO, rec- 
ognizing that the union had no resources to meet the challenge 
of the open shops in the glove industry, asked the officers of the 
Glove Workers to meet with our officers to discuss a possible mer- 
ger. Two meetings were held and a program leading to merger 
was worked out and agreed to by the top two officers of the Glove 
Workers as well as by our officers. 


At the last minute, however, the Glove Workers’ officers failed 
to keep their agreement and exerted enough pressure of their 
own on their own Board to prevent a merger or even further dis- 
cussions. It was during this period that the Glove Workers’ officers 
came to us for help again. They asked us to take over the main 
plant of the Zwicker Knitting Mills in Appleton, Wisconsin, one 
of the largest producers of gloves in the industry, with some six 
hundred workers, because they were unable to service the workers 
properly. They were afraid the workers would go independent or 
non-union. 


The Glove Workers rescinded their agreement with the firm 
and revoked the charter of the local in Appleton. We did not as- 
sume responsibility for the Zwicker Plant and then the Glove 
Workers surprisingly turned around and filed charges against us 
on the basis of raiding. 


Iam happy to say that the arbitrator of the No Raiding Agree- 
ment, Mr. David Cole, recognized the situation and awarded the 
decision to us. His decision was, in his own words, that the bar- 
gaining relationship was dis-established by the Glove Workers’ 
own choice and the Amalgamated engaged in the organizing ac- 
tivity on the invitation, or with the consent, of the Glove Workers. 
The Zwicker Company also owns a subsidiary plant in Walpaca, 
Wisconsin, employing about 150 workers. When their contract 
expired these workers came to the Amalgamated and asked to be 
covered under the same contract as their fellow workers in the 
main plant in Appleton. 


Incidentally there was and is a frequent interchange of workers 
between these two plants. As a result of their plea, the workers 
disassociated themselves from the Glove Workers and joined the 


Amalgamated. Was this raiding? 


I want you to know that the Glove Workers evidently did not 
think so because although they filed a charge, they later withdrew 
it, and I assume that they agreed that the interests of the workers 
in this small subsidiary plant were best served by the same union 
which represented the workers in the big plants. 


Now, we come to the final complaint. There are all of 38 people 
in the Advance Glove Company in Milwaukee and when you get 
down to it, that is what this resolution is all about—38 people. 
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These 38 people were not blind to the inability of the Glove Workers 
to take care of their own shops much less to organize the unor- 
ganized in this industry. They knew that the Amalgamated as 
an apparel union had more glove workers under its banner with 
better working conditions than the Glove Workers Union, so these 
38 people, without consulting the Amalgamated in any way, filed 
for decertification. After they had filed, they came to our office 
in Milwaukee and asked if we would be willing to put our name 
on the ballots because, although they wanted to decertify, they 
still wanted a union. 


We refused to help them decertify but after they went ahead 
and did it themselves then we gave them permission to put our 
name on the ballot. 


We also sought a postponement of the vote so the problem could 
be mediated to the satisfaction of the workers, the Glove Workers 
and the AFL-CIO. 


The NLRB refused to accept the postponement so the vote was 
held and the 38 workers voted for Amalgamated. Incidentally, in 
their resolution the Glove Workers claimed that they were forced 
to sue in court. They failed to mention that their suit was thrown 
out, and they should not have gone to court at all instead of using 
the AFL-CIO machinery for this purpose. By the time they ap- 
poet & the AFL-CIO, the NLRB would not permit us to get off 
the ballot. 


These are the facts. We have no desire to raid another legiti- 
mate union, and I assure you that we don’t need 38 members 
enough to violate the AFL-CIO Constitution. 


Let me conclude with this appeal: The glove industry is not a 
large one, but it is relatively unorganized. There are glove plants 
in a number of states north and south which need organization. 
I suggest to the Glove Workers that instead of attacking another 
AFL-CIO union in the apparel industry, that they get together 
with us in the job of organizing the unorganized. That is the real 
problem ahead of us. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now you have heard the arguments 
of both sides and I think that indicates clearly, if any evidence is 
necessary, that these things just can’t be decided by convention. 
They have to be decided by some group and, of course, approved by 
the convention. 


The motion is to refer this matter to the Executive Council. 

...Motion seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Secretary 
Schnitzler for announcements. 
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DELEGATE SUBSTITUTION—FIREFIGHTERS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Robert Tighe 
has been named as a delegate to replace John Lynch of the Fire- 
fighters’ Association. 


. . . Secretary Schnitzler announced the times and places of 
various committee meetings. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The convention will now go into recess 
until 2:00 P. M. this afternoon. 


... At 12:40 o’clock P. M., the convention was recessed until 
2:00 o’cloeck P. M. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
Monday, September 21, 1959 


The convention was called to order by President Meany at 2:30 
o’clock, P. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this afternoon will be 
delivered by Rabbi William M. Stern, President of the Rabbis 
Association of Northern California. Rabbi Stern. 


INVOCATION 


(Rabbi William M. Stern, President, Rabbis Association of 
Northern California) 


God and Father of all mankind, bless this great organization, 
its leaders and all the delegates assembled here. Guide them in 
their deliberations; give them that noble mind and heart and 
that deep understanding that will enable them to meet the great 
issues that confront them with patience, courage and the deep 
=— = further the aims, goals and purposes of this organization 
of workers. 


We know that it is Thy will that life shall be abundant for all; 
that every individual shall partake of the bounty and wealth of this 
earth; that all shall enjoy the fullness of life and that security, con- 
tentment and peace shall be the lot of all Thy children. 


May the thoughts and may the minds and hearts of all as- 
sembled here, may all of their deliberations lead to the fulfillment 
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of these purposes and to the full realization of these goals. Thus 
wilt Thou bless the work of their hands and hasten the day when 
all who labor will enjoy the full fruits of their toil and will be 
honored for their work and receive the respect and recognition and 
reward that is their rightful due. Amen. 


CONTRIBUTION TO STEELWORKERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I have been asked to turn over to 
Secretary Schnitzler from one of our smaller Internationals, the 
American Newspaper Guild, a check in the amount of $25,000 as 
a contribution for the United Steelworkers. 


ADDITION TO COMMITTEE ON STATE AND 
LOCAL BODIES 


... Delegate Harry Van Arsdale was appointed by President 
Meany to the Committee on State and Local Bodies. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes the Secretary 
of the Committee on Resolutions, Brother Buckmaster, for a 


report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Resumed) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The report of 
the Committee proceeds starting with Resolution No. 22. 


Industrial Engineering Department 
RESOLUTION NO. 22—By Monroe County (Michigan) AFL- 
CIO Council. 
WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Research Department has an In- 


dustrial Engineer working in it, who has provided to many Inter- 
national Unions and their locals, valuable assistance, and 


WHEREAS, There is an increasing need for technical assist- 
ance in Job Evaluation, Wage Incentive and Industrial Engineer- 
ing in general. One Industrial Engineer cannot possibly cope 
with all of the problems which are arising. The increasing de- 
mand for his use, make it impossible for this Department to com- 
ply with such requests, and 


WHEREAS, Our local unions affiliated with the Monroe 
County AFL-CIO Council, which deal with the Consolidated Paper 
Company, were notified about sixty-five (65) days prior to the 
expiration of their agreement that the Company would install 
a Job Evaluation and the MTM Plan, and 


WHEREAS, We recognize that most International Unions, 
because of their size, cannot employ a full time engineering staff. 
A request to the AFL-CIO brought the reply that the industrial 
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engineer could not be available until a later date, compelling us to 
go to an outside source to secure the assistance we needed at a 
great cost to the locals, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we go on record, recommending to the 
AFL-CIO Convention that the Engineering Department of the 
AFL-CIO be expanded, in order to better meet the needs and 
the demands of the International Unions and their locals. And 
that the said Department shall cause to be published, additional 
publications from the Union’s point of view dealing with the prob- 
lems of Job Evaluation, Wage Incentive and Industrial Engineer- 
ing in general. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The Committee 
recommends that this resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council, and I move adoption of the Committee’s recommendation. 


... The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Fireman (Helper) on Diesel Electric Locomotives 


RESOLUTION NO. 34—By Delegates H. R. Gilbert, A. M. 
Lampley, J. S. Lowe, S. C. Phillips, Ray Scott, and L. E. Whitler; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


WHEREAS, The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen was organized in 1873 and currently holds contracts for 
engineers, firemen, hostlers and hostler helpers on more than 300 
railroads throughout the United States and Canada, and 


WHEREAS, The BLF&E affiliated with the AFL-CIO in their 
effort to become an integral part of the organized labor movement 
whereby they could make their contribution to the advancement 
of labor, and 


WHEREAS, There are vicious and unwarranted attacks now 
being made on railroad workers in general, and upon the employees 
represented by the BLF&E in particular, at the instigation and 
under the direction of the railroad corporations and various of the 
railroad managements, and 


WHEREAS, It is necessary to set forth facts in connection 
with these charges; it being impossible for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, alone, to match monies avail- 
able to the railroad corporations who are propagandizing the pub- 
lic in an effort to condition their minds against members of the 
BLF&E and others, and 


WHEREAS, The fireman (helper) is presently as essential on 
a locomotive to safe and efficient railroading as at any time in 
history, because the increased power and speed of today’s locomo- 
tives make it imperative that he supervise the furnishing of power 
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to operate the longer, faster trains which are in use, and because 
he is the safety lookout, assistant and trainee to the engineer— 
“railroading’s co-pilot,” and 

WHEREAS, In the interest of safety to the railroad employees 
with whom he works, the safety of the traveling public, and the 
protection of commodities shipped, it is essential that a fireman 
(helper) be a member of every diesel locomotive engine crew oper- 
ated in the United States, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, In light of the arbitrary and capricious attitude 
being displayed by railroad corporations and representatives of the 
Association of American Railroads, as manifested by their open 
threats of a lock-out to all rail employees by management if the 
employees do not acquiesce to the demands which the carriers have 
publicly indicated they are going to make upon their employees 
subsequent to November 1, 1959, and as evidenced by the en- 
deavors on the part of the American railroads to obtain strike 
insurance through insurance companies outside the continental 
United States, in preparation for the lock-out, that this convention 
go on record supporting the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen in this forthcoming encounter and be it further 


RESOLVED, That since the fundamental of unionism is 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” the labor movement present 
a united front with these rail workers involved, in their fight to 
maintain present working conditions and rules that have been 
negotiated at the bargaining table over a period of many years, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That arrangements be made to have President 
George Meany appoint a committee from the AFL-CIO affiliates to 
coordinate efforts to the end that effective action can be taken on 
behalf of employees involved in this fight for economic justice and 
preservation of their rights in the premises. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The Committee 
on Resolutions recommends that the convention adopt this resolu- 
tion, and I so move. 

... The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Jane Addams Centennial 


RESOLUTION NO. 37—By Delegates Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Frank Rosenblum, Hyman Blumberg, Louis Hollander, Reuben 
Block, Joseph Salerno, Abraham Chatman, Richard Brazier, Louis 
Simon, David J. Monas; Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 


WHEREAS, The year 1960 will mark the 100th Anniversary 
of the birth of Jane Addams, pioneer in the battle for equal justice, 
social welfare and an enlightened international order. The Ameri- 
can people owe much to Jane Addams. She established Hull House, 
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one of the first settlement houses in America. She worked for 
racial equality and established some of the nation’s earliest study 
commissions into problems of the community. She sought to make 
government rather than private charity responsible for the public 
— and helped fashion a revolution which has not ended yet, 
an 

WHEREAS, The labor movement owes a particular debt of 
gratitude to Jane Addams. She made Hull House available for 
meetings when strikers, such as the clothing workers, could not 
find a hall. She helped mobilize public opinion behind the early gar- 
ment strikes in Chicago and worked side by side with the union 
movement in behalf of minimum wage legislation and laws to end 
child labor, and 


WHEREAS, In her later years she applied her knowledge of 
people and of social institutions to the struggle for a system of 
international peace based on justice. She understood that perma- 
nent peace could never be won until the peoples of every nation 
had an opportunity to fulfill themselves economically and po- 
litically, and she put her understanding to work as president of 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Her 
efforts in behalf of world peace received international recognition 
when she became the first American woman to win the Nobel 
Peace Prize, and 


WHEREAS, Her energy, her wisdom, her courage were placed 
in the service of mankind for more than 40 years. Jane Addams 
inspired a generation of leaders and workers in the cause of social 
welfare. She taught by example and her lessons are still mean- 
ingful today. Her ideals and goals—for human betterment, for 
racial equality, for world peace—are today the ideals and goals 
of all enlightened men and women. She showed the way, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO joins with other organiza- 
tions in the community to celebrate the career and achievements 
of Jane Addams at the time of the 100th Anniversary of her 
birth in 1960 and pledges itself to continue to strive for the goals 
to which she devoted her life. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The Commit- 
tee recommends that the convention adopt this resolution, and 
I so move. 

... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Unfair Competition or Scabbing 


RESOLUTION NO. 38—By Delegates Dallas D. Cornell, Har- 
rison County Labor Federation; Al Sjoblom, Linn County Labor 
Council; Genia H. Tidwell, Tri-Cities Central Labor Union; Cas- 
tella Chaffin, Lewis County Labor Council, AFL-CIO; Hobart D. 
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Burns, Lewiston-Clarkston Central Labor Council; C. E. Wilson, 
Tulsa Labor Council, AFL-CIO; Gilbert E. Klefstad, Council Bluffs 
Central Labor Union, AFL-CIO; D. E. Hedlund, Pueblo County, 
Colorado, Labor Council, AFL-CIO; Myra Beck, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, Labor Council, AFL-CIO; Maud Wright, Boise Trades and 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, We the members of organized labor believe in the 
principles of organized labor. 


WHEREAS, We with these principles in mind and for our 
mutual aid and benefit we unite together to form the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organization, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, With these principles in mind and for our mutual 
aid and benefit we present this resolution to the National Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization and ask that, the delegates concurring, upon 
passage of this resolution it be mandatory for each International 
and local union affiliate to insert the meaning and intent of this 
resolution in the article pertaining to the membership rules and 
discipline of their respective By-Laws, and be it further 


RESOLVED, If any member or apprentice becomes involved 
in a controversy with any other union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organization 
through having accepted non-union employment, or by contract- 
ing, or in any other way entering into competition with union 
workers, and if such union finds said member guilty of unfair com- 
petition or scabbing against said union, then as soon as the mem- 
ber has been advised that what he is doing is considered as unfair 
competition by the union, the member shall immediately desist 
from such unfair practice, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That should such member continue in unfair 
competition, after having been advised of such, he shall be penal- 
ized, as his respective local deems fair. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The Committee 
on Resolutions recommends that Resolution No. 38 be referred to 
the Executive Council and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: Resolution No. 
53 is the last resolution which this section of the Resolutions Com- 


mittee is to report. 


Labor Day—Change of Date 


RESOLUTION NO. 53—By Delegates Michael J. Quill, Mat- 
thew Guinan, Frank Sheehan, John J. Sherry, John Nokelty, James 
F. Horst; Transport Workers Union of America. 
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WHEREAS, Labor Day was established by an Act of Congress 
in 1894 as a working man’s holiday to commemorate Labor’s con- 
tribution to the building of America, and 


WHEREAS, The suggestion to set aside such a day, the first 
Monday in September was first proposed by Peter J. McGuire of 
the Carpenters’ Union in 1882, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the advances made by organized labor 
in the last 77 years millions of working people and their families 
now enjoy paid vacations for increased periods of time, and 


WHEREAS, By custom and practice, Labor Day is now gen- 
erally regarded as the traditional end of the summer season, and 


WHEREAS, Experience has shown that most workers prefer 
to pick the summer season as the most desirable vacation time, and 


WHEREAS, The scheduling of vacations in the presently re- 
strictive summer season has seriously over-burdened transporta- 
tion and resort facilities catering to working people and their fam- 
ilies, and 


WHEREAS, As organized labor each year continues to win 
paid vacations for more working people and for longer periods of 
time, existing-facilities will become further over-taxed and it will 
become impossible for all workers to enjoy their vacation during 
the desired summer season, and 


WHEREAS, The month of September is generally a time of 
pleasant and warm weather, ideally suited to the vacation needs of 
the working people, and 


WHEREAS, An extension of the traditional summer season 
would be in the best interests of all the American people, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, This Convention of the AFL-CIO record its sup- 
port for the proposal to change Labor Day from the first Monday 
in September to the first Monday in October of each year, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO be 
authorized to request Congress to designate the first Monday in 
October of each year as Labor Day. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: It is the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Resolutions that Resolution No. 53 
be referred to the Executive Council, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes the Chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions, Brother Harrison. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: The next section of 
the report of the Resolutions Committee deals with the problems 
of federal, state and local employees represented by those several 
organizations. 


The subcommittee that dealt with these problems was that 
of Brother Doherty, as Chairman, and Brother Zander as Secre- 
tary. Brother Zander will present this section of the report to the 


convention. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: Brother Chair- 
man and delegates: This is a short section of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee report. I will begin the report by reading the first section, 
a general statement on some problems, at least, of government 
employees in connection with the organization of public em- 


ployees. 


Report on Resolutions Dealing with 
Government Employees 


The organization of public employees has proceeded slowly in 
spite of the fact that employment in the public service continues 
to expand. Approximately one out of every eight workers is now 
employed in some agency of government. The low level of union 
organization results in and also results from general lack of under- 
standing that public employees in a democracy should have the 
same rights and opportunities available to other workers. 


Organization has been seriously handicapped by hostility to 
legitimate trade unionism by public officials at every level of gov- 
ernment and resulting fear on the part of employees. In addition, 
officials have frequentiy fostered employee associations which 
are the public service counterpart of outmoded company unions 
in industry. Many public officials who are labor-minded on most 
issues take an anti-union position regarding the elemental right of 
the public employee to organize and to be represented by the union 


of his choice. 


Recently, there have been some major successes in several 
public jurisdictions which resulted not only in economic improve- 
ment but more importantly, in developing new concepts in em- 
ployer-employee relationships in government service. These recent 
developments in this direction have come about because well-or- 
ganized workers have had whole-hearted support from their state 
federations, their central labor organizations and organized labor 


generally. 


Your committee recommends that the AFL-CIO and its affili- 
ated unions intensify the effort to secure for public employees the 
basic trade union right available to workers in private industry. 
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One of the aims of this activity should be to support and en- 
courage public officials, as well as organized labor, to develop a bill 
of rights for public employees, the basic doctrine of which should 
be rooted in the right to organize, the right to be represented, and 
the right to bargain collectively. 


I move, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this portion of the Com- 
mittee Report. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the general statement of 
the committee on the rights of public employees. The motion is to 
adopt that general statement as the statement of the convention. 
Is there discussion ? 


DELEGATE WILLIAM D. BUCK, International Association of 
Firefighters, Mr. Chairman, and delegates: Your Firefighters In- 
ternational Union certainly is in wholehearted support of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. I respectfully call your attention to the 
second to the last paragraph in the committee report which says, 
“Your committee recommends that the AFL-CIO and its affiliated 
unions” et cetera. 


This is most important to us in the present time. 


On Friday morning in the meeting of the General Board there 
was a splendid demonstration here of the need for solidarity, to 
which your Fire Fighters wholeheartedly subscribe. Reference 
was made to the very vicious condition relative to the Henderson 
Cotton Mill strike in North Carolina. We felt the impact of the anti- 
labor sentiment in the State of North Carolina where, on the fourth 
of July of this year, a state statute became effective which pro- 
hibits membership in a Fire Fighter or a Policeman’s Union in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Maximum penalty for such affiliation and activity in behalf of 
any such union is two years in prison. It is a misdemeanor under 
the Act. 

We most certainly need your support. We have several local 
ordinances, particularly within the City of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, that prohibits affiliation in any public employee union. 
We were the only public employee union in the City of Spartan- 
burg and had been there for 25 years. 

What I want to bring to your attention is that we, your public 
service employees, are certainly feeling the impact of the well- 
organized campaign against organized labor. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Brother Buck. Is there 
further discussion ? 


... The motion to adopt the report of the committee carried 
unanimously. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: We have only 
four resolutions in the Report. I will take them in numerical 
order beginning with Resolution Number 47 introduced by Dele- 
gate Re Weston of the Washington State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO. 


Amend Civil Service Act 


RESOLUTION NO. 47—By Delegate E. M. Weston; Washing- 
ton State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Many government employees lose their advan- 
tageous hazardous retirement by accepting promotions within 
their particular agency, and 


WHEREAS, This situation has caused many government em- 
ployees to refuse promotions, and 


WHEREAS, Certain government agencies find it difficult to 
promote, re-assign, or transfer government employees to the ad- 
vantage of the government, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of the AFL-CIO approve 
H.R. 7356. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: This resolution 
has to do with special employment and retirement benefits pro- 
vided for employees engaged in such hazardous work as guarding 
dangerous criminals, etc. At present, such an employee who ac- 
cepts promotion to a supervisory post in the agency loses these 
special benefits. The proposed legislation would enable an em- 
ployee to accept promotion without this loss of these benefits. 


Your committee recommends concurrence in this resolution 
and Iso move, Mr. Chairman. 


... Motion seconded and carried unanimously. 


Government Employes’ Council Legislative Program 


RESOLUTION NO. 66—By Delegates from American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees; American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees; American Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers; International Association of Bridge, Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Workers; International Association of Fire 
Fighters; International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers of America; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
International Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union 
of North America; International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants Union of North America; International Typographical 
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Union ; International Union of Operating Engineers ; Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors Interna- 
tional Union of America; Metal Trades Council and Central Labor 
Union of the Panama Canal Zone; National Association of Letter 
Carriers; National Federation of Post Office Clerks; National As- 
sociation of Post Office and Postal Transportation Service Mail 
Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers; National Postal Transport 
Association; National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees; Office Employees International Union; The National 
Association of Special Delivery Messengers; United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America; United Association of 
Journeymen & Apprentices of the Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Indus- 
try of the U.S. and Canada. 


WHEREAS, The employees of our Federal, State and local 
governments are entitled to wages and working conditions com- 
mensurate with their positions and responsibilities and at least 
comparable to wages and conditions prevailing in private employ- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that our Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments, as employers, should set an example for private indus- 
try in the fields of wages, hours, industrial safety, retirement, 
vacation and- holiday time, health and hospitalization benefits, 

e working conditions, and labor-management techniques, and 


WHEREAS, The unions of Government employees have 
through their own efforts and with our cooperation, made notable 
advances through the years despite natural and inherent handi- 

caps resulting from the very nature of their employment, and 


WHEREAS, Government employees, through their unions, 
; have cooperated with the AFL-CIO at every opportunity and in 
every field, and 


WHEREAS, The unions of Federal, State and local employees 
request the continued cooperation of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations in the achievement 
of their legitimate legislative and other goals, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in Convention assembled at San 
Francisco, California, September 17 to 25, 1959, endorse the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. Enactment of legislation to provide postal and classified 
pay scales that enable employees to enjoy an American standard 
of living and to reflect proper recognition of increased produc- 
tivity. | 

2. Enactment of legislation to provide for statutory recog- 
nition of employee organizations and a modern personnel-manage- 
ment policy comparable to the practices of the Nation’s most ( 
progressive employers. 
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8. Enactment of legislation to provide a 35 hour work week 
without reduction in annual pay. 

4, Enactment of legislation to relieve employees from per- 
sonal liability resulting from the operation of government-owned 
vehicles. 

5. Enactment of legislation to exclude benefits received under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act from Federal Income Tax. 

6. Enactment of legislation to amend the Hatch Act so as to 
assure greater opportunity for the participation of Federal, Postal, 
State, County and Municipal employees in the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

7. Annual review by Congress of Classified and Postal salary 
rates and Classification Act structure. 

8. Enactment of legislation to provide equitable overtime pay 
at a rate not jess than time and one-half for all Federal Govern- 
ment employees including substitutes and hourly rate employees 
in the Postal service. 

9. Enactment of legislation to provide that employees in Post 
Offices of the 3d Class shall be paid at the same rate as employees 
of 1st and 2d Class Post Offices for substantially similar work. 

10. Enactment of legislation to protect the salaries of govern- 
ment employees whose positions are downgraded. 

11. Enactment of legislation to provide for a joint and con- 
tinuing employee-management study of the social and economic 
problems resulting from mechanization and automation. 

12. Enactment of legislation to provide for the development 
of promotion standards and the establishment of impartial pro- 
motional procedures giving due recognition to seniority. 

18. Enactment of legislation to revise salary classification acts 
to remove inequities. 

14. Enactment of legislation to provide extra pay for postal 
employees who are required to study postal schemes for the dis- 
tribution of mail on their own time. 

15. Enactment of legislation to prohibit the use of military 
personnel in Federal Government positions which by their nature 
can be effectively filled by civilian employees. 


16. Enactment of legislation to provide hospitals and health 
benefits for Civil Service annuitants. 


17. Oppose the enactment of legislation or administrative ac- 
tion to authorize the establishment of a central wage board and 
support establishment of true collective bargaining between Fed- 
eral agencies and unions of employees under the present wage 
board system, and under the Kiess Act (44 U.S.C. 40) pertaining 
to the Government Printing Office. 

18. Oppose the institution of “speed-up” programs in the Post 
Office Department and other Government agencies, whether or 
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not such programs are described as Work Performance Schedules, 
Basic Motion and Time Studies or other misnomers. Oppose the 
“‘speed-up” system in Government Printing Office, wherein a dead- 
line is placed on the amount of type to be set. 


19. Oppose any curtailment of postal services and support a 
program of full utilization of all facilities to improve postal service. 


20. Favor the practice of printing all foreign stamps, foreign 
currency and securities financed by the United States, in the 
United States and preserve the use of steel intaglio printed postage 
stamps and the printing of all United States Stamps and Currency 
in the Government Printing Office and/or the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving. 


21. The Federal Employees Compensation Act should be 
amended to more adequately reflect present economic conditions. 
Disability payments should be based on salary at time of recur- 
rence rather than on salary at the time of the original injury. 


22. Salaries of Postal Transportation Service substitutes be 
adjusted in keeping with the provisions of H.R. 5337 of the 86th 
Congress, and Airport Mail Facility employees be adjusted in 
keeping with the provisions of H.R. 5794 of the 86th Congress. 


23. The position description and salary levels of Mail Handlers 
to be adjusted ‘in keeping with S. 1052 and H.R. 3024 of the 86th 
Congress. 

24. Legislation and/or regulations that will prohibit the con- 
solidation of the positions of fire fighters and policemen. To pro- 
vide fire fighters with salaries in keeping with their skill and pro- 
hibit fire fighters in the Federal Service from performing work 
unrelated to fire fighting. 

25. We favor strengthening the Civil Service Commission by 
giving it the funds, manpower and authority to serve effectively 
as the Government’s top personnel authority. 


26. We favor optional retirement of Federal and Postal em- 
ployees on full annuity after 30 years’ of service, regardless of age. 


27. Federal employees should be paid for all earned and un- 
used sick leave at time of retirement or death. 


28. Enactment of legislation requiring the Civil Service Com- 
mission, when handling appeals from agency personnel actions to 
make a review and decide whether the agencies complied with 
their own procedure regulations in effecting adverse personnel ac- 
tions; ordering appropriate corrective action whenever the agency 
has not done so. 

29. Initiate and support legislation to increase travel and mile- 
age allowances for Federal employees required to travel as part of 
their official duties. 
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30. Barbers and beauticians who work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be citizens of the United States and should have 
a license to practice. 


31. We oppose the spoils system at any level of government 
and are opposed to the practice of enforced contributions by public 
employees to any political party to obtain job security in public 
service. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: Your committee 
recommends amending the resolution by substituting for No. 2 the 
following: “Enactment of legislation to provide for statutory 
certification of public employee unions, so that these workers may 
have the right to collective bargaining comparable to the practices 
of workers in private industry.” 


With that statutory language in paragraph 2, the committee 
recommends the approval of the resolution and I so move, Mr. 
Chairman. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the recommendation 
of the committee for the approval of Resolution Number 66 as 
amended and the motion is to adopt that recommendation. Is there 
any discussion on the motion? 


... The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Government Employees 


RESOLUTION NO. 83—By Delegates Joseph Campbell and 
Esther F. Johnson; American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. 

RESOLVED, That this 3rd Biennial Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, assembled in San Francisco, California, September 1959, 
pledges its support to the following program of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees: 


Establishment of a Joint Congressional Committee to annually 
review base pay and classification structure of employees compen- 
sated under the Classification Act. 

Enactment of a hospitalization and medical insurance program 
to protect Federal employees and their families, with the Govern- 
ment contributing to the cost on at least a 50-50 basis; participa- 
tion of employee unions in the administration of the program. 


Recognition by law of the role of Government employee unions 
including effective consultation on personnel policies, provision for 
voluntary payroll deductions of union dues. 


Establishment of independent Boards of Appeal, to include 
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union representatives, with authority to make binding decisions 
on appeals on adverse personnel actions. 


Full overtime pay for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
any workday, elimination of compensatory time, time-and-a-half 
for all Saturday work, a 32-hour work week when a holiday occurs, 
preservation of present laws where they provide superior premium 
benefits for particular groups of employees. 


Retirement with full annuity after 30 years of service, regard- 
less of age. 

More effective promotion policies, emphasizing promotion from 
within an agency, recognition of seniority as a factor, and union 
representation in administering competitive promotion plans. 


- a for unused sick leave at an employee’s retirement or 
death. 


Establishment of a 35-hour work week. 
Improvement in longevity compensation for Federal employees. 


Increased travel and mileage allowances for employees required 
to travel as part of their official duties. 


Review of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and 
amendment to more adequately reflect present economic condi- 
tions, adjustment of disability rates in keeping with wage and 
salary changes. 


P Pi aca of assignment of military personnel to civilian 
uties. 


Strengthening the Merit System by providing the Civil Service 
Commission with sufficient authority, funds and manpower to 
effectively carry out its mission as the Government’s personnel 
authority. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: Your commit- 
tee notes the similarity between this resolution and Resolution 
Number 66 introduced by the Government Employees Council 
and already recommended for adoption by the convention. It 
therefore recommends approval of this Resolution Number 83 
and further recommends to the introducers of the resolution 
that they pursue their goals in cooperation with the Government- 
Employees Council and its affiliated unions. 


I move the adoption of this report on Resolution Number 83. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the recommendation 
of the committee to concur in Resolution Number 83 and the 
motion is to adopt that recommendation. 


... Motion seconded and carried unanimously. 
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Navy Department Classifications 


RESOLUTION NO. 94—By Delegates Lawrence M. Raftery, 
William H. Rohrberg, Peter Yablonsky, Frank Owens, Herbert 
Baker, Julius Skoglund, Stephen J. Angleton and Robert Peters- 
dorf, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 


WHEREAS, In the past, reviews made by the Navy Depart- 
ment, there exists inequity of trade classification in Naval estab- 
lishments, and 


WHEREAS, The Shipfitters, Sheet Metal Workers, Pipe- 
fitters and Machinists and Electricians are called the Bench Mark 
Trades and the Painters are not, and 


WHEREAS, The Painters have to serve a full apprenticeship, 
the same as other trades, and 


WHEREAS, These so-called Bench Mark Trades are rated in 
Group Eleven (11) and the Painters in Group Ten (10), and 


WHEREAS, In private Shipyards the Painters are in same clas- 
sification and pay level as Shipfitters, Sheet Metal Workers, Pipe- 
fitters, Machinists and Electricians, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO take the necessary steps for 
the ‘area of the Painting Craft and Trade to Group Eleven 
(11). 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: Your Commit- 
~ recommends this resolution be approved and I so move, Mr. 
airman. 


... Motion seconded and carried unanimously. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: That completes 
this section of the Committee’s report. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: The next section of 
the report deals with the domestic, so-called bread and butter 
issues and some internal problems of the Federation. That sec- 
tion of the Committee’s report was developed by a subcommittee 
headed up by Al Hayes and Secretary Rieve and submitted to the 
Committee on Resolutions and acted upon. That section of the 
report will be submitted in behalf of the Resolutions Committee 
by Secretary Rieve of the Subcommittee. 


as PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Secretary 
ieve. 


. . . Subcommittee Secretary Rieve submitted the following 
report on behalf of the committee: 
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Support for Striking Swift Co. Workers 
Resolution No. 172 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 104 
and Resolution No. 109 


Approximately 19,000 members of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America and the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America are engaged in a strike against 
Swift & Co., the nation’s largest meat packing firm. 


Swift and Company, after failing in a plan to organize all 
other major packers into a union busting program in line with 
that followed by steel corporations, now stands almost alone 
among meat packing corporations in its resistance to fair union 
proposals and its demand for lowered wages and reduced contract 
standards, and 


Swift & Co., of all leading meat packers in the country, has 
refused to meet the contract pattern which the unions involved 
have negotiated with other firms. The pattern has included fifteen 
cents in wage increases over the next two years and substantial 
improvements in fringe benefits. The pattern was established in 
negotiations with Armour & Co. and has been followed in prin- 
ciple by other firms with whom the unions have contractual rela- 
tions. 


The Armour settlement and some of those which have followed 
contained provisions to cushion the effects of automation on em- 
ployees in the industry. The amount to be set aside for this fund 
is based on the formula of one cent contribution by the company 
per hundredweight of meat sold. Automation has played havoc 
with employment in the meat packing industry and has taken a 
toll of jobs which has been estimated at 24,000 in the past two 
years. The strides of technological advance seem certain to raise 
this figure alarmingly in the years ahead. 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the Packinghouse Work- 
ers take an understandable pride in negotiation of the automation- 
effect feature in new agreements because of the impact which the 
new technology will have upon the welfare of their members. 


Swift and Company in current negotiations has refused all 
wage increases to workers in plants located South of the Mason 
and Dixon line and has demanded wage cuts in all Southern plants 
amounting in some situations to 311% cents an hour, thus seeking 
to create geographical wage differentials imperiling not only pack- 
ing industry wage structures, but the wage patterns of all basic 
industry in the nation. 


Swift and Company offers a package to union negotiators on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis. The most charitable estimate of the 
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value of Swift’s package is that it falls ten cents an hour short of 
the value of contracts negotiated with Swift’s competitors. 


The company has sent an avalanche of anti-union material into 
the homes of union members and has attempted back-to-work 
movements which, to the credit of the union membership, have 
been completely unsuccessful. Swift’s tactics since the start of the 
strike have been what might logically have been expected of a firm 
which has been one of the largest corporate backers of right-to- 
work movements in many states. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: This Third Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations declares 
its full and unqualified support to Swift Workers now on strike 
throughout the nation, and its determination to aid them through 
toa decisive victory. 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations advises the public and all its affiliates to refrain 
from the purchase of any Swift product until such time as the 
strike of our two affiliated unions shall have been terminated by 
the signing of a fair and equitable agreement with this Company. 


Support for Striking Swift Workers 


RESOLUTION NO. 104—By Delegates Thomas J. Lloyd, Pat- 
rick E. Gorman, Clifton C. Caldwell, Patrick Reape, Jasper Rose, 
Thomas Gloster, Max Federman, Leon Schuster, Roy Scheurich, 
Max J. Osslo, Abe Feinglass; Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS: Thousands of workers, members of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, have been forced to 
take strike action against Swift and Company, the nation’s largest 
meat packer, and 


WHEREAS: Swift and Company, after failing in a plan to or- 
ganize all other major packers into a union busting program in 
line with that followed by steel corporations, now stands almost 
alone among meat packing corporations in its resistance to fair 
union proposals and its demand for lowered wages and reduced 
contract standards, and 


WHEREAS: Swift and Company in current negotiations has 
arrogantly refused sincere and realistic bargaining with any 
Union, openly continuing the stubborn anti-unionism which it 
earlier displayed in open support of and private pressure for state 
and national Right-to-Work legislation, and 


WHEREAS: Swift and Company in current negotiations has 
refused all wage increases to workers in plants located South of 
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the Mason Dixon line and has demanded wage cuts in all Southern 
plants amounting in some situations to 31-1/2c an hour, thus seek- 
ing to create geographical wage differentials imperiling not only 
packing industry wage structures, but the wage patterns of all 
basic industry in the nation, and 


WHEREAS, Swift and Company is using company unionism, 
demagogic propaganda to workers and false appeals to public 
opinion in a vain attempt to weaken the effectiveness of the strike ; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that this 3rd Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations declares 
its full and unqualified support to Swift workers now on strike 
throughout the nation, and its determination to aid them through 
to a decisive victory. 


That the American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations advises the public and all its affiliates to 
refrain from the purchase of any Swift product until such time 
as the strike of the AMCBWNA shall have been terminated by 
the signing of a fair and equitable agreement with this Company. 
Copies of this shall be sent to affiliates of the AFL-CIO. 


Support for Striking Swift Co. Workers 


RESOLUTION NO. 109—Submitted by: Ralph Helstein, Gro- 
ver R. Hathaway, Frank Schultz, Russell Lasley, Fred Dowling, 
Glen Chinander, George Thomas ; The United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO. 

Approximately 19,000 members of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America and the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America are engaged in a strike against 
Swift & Co., the nation’s largest meat packing firm. 


The strike is highly effective at the 65 plants, branch houses 
and poultry processing plants of Swift where members of the two 
unions struck against efforts by this industrial giant to reverse 
the Twentieth Century. 


Swift & Co., of all leading meat packers in the country, has 
refused to meet the contract pattern which the unions involved 
have negotiated with other firms. The pattern has included fifteen 
cents in wage increases over the next two years and substantial 
improvements in fringe benefits. The pattern was established in 
negotiations with Armour & Co. and has been followed in principle 
by other firms with whom the unions have contractual relations. 


The Armour settlement and some of those which have followed 
contained provisions to cushion the effects of automation on em- 
ployees in the industry. The amount to be set aside for this fund 
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is based on the formula of one cent contribution by the company 
per hundredweight of meat sold. Automation has played havoc 
with employment in the meat packing industry and has taken a 
toll of jobs which has been estimated at 24,000 in the past two 
years. The strides of technological advance seem certain to raise 
this figure alarmingly in the years ahead. 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the Packinghouse Work- 
ers take an understandable pride in negotiation of the automation- 
effect feature in new agreements because of the impact which the 
new technology will have upon the welfare of their members. 


Swift & Co. has persisted, since negotiations were opened in 
midsummer in discussing with the unions only those issues in 
which it could weaken the contract. It took the position at first 
that it wanted to institute a wage cut in its southern plants. More 
recently Swift has amended its position to deny any wage increases 
that might be granted its northern workers and to withhold from 
these southern workers any cost-of-living increases. 


Swift’s tactic is obvious. It seeks to re-establish a North-South 
wage differential which the unions fought over the years to eradi- 
cate. The company’s purpose is obvious; to drive a wedge in the 
solidarity of purpose between its northern and southern workers, 
to introduce once more a chaotic pattern of wages and employment 
based on geography and to exploit southern employees. 


Swift has been arrogant in its refusal to let any features of its 
pension program become subject to contract negotiations and has 
shown a similar high-handed attitude in its disdain for the entire 
process of collective bargaining. 


To the unions involved, it seems that Swift & Co. considers its 
vast size sufficient reason for its current display of contempt for 
serious negotiations and its position as the largest firm in the 
industry as justification for its refusal to meet the industry 
pattern. 


Swift & Co. offers a package to union negotiators on a take-it- 
or-leave-it basis. The most charitable estimate of the value of 
Swift’s package is that it falls ten cents an hour short of the value 
of contracts negotiated with Swift’s competitors. 


The company has sent an avalanche of anti-union material into 
the homes of union members and has attempted back-to-work 
movements which, to the credit of the union membership, have 
been completely unsuccessful. Swift’s tactics since the start of the 
strike have been what might logically have been expected of a firm 
which has been one of the largest corporate backers of right-to- 
work movements in many states, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the AFL-CIO condemns 
Swift & Co. for its refusal to bargain in good faith with the unions 
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involved and that this convention go on record as supporting the 
strike against Swift & Co. in every way and that this convention 
urges union members and their families as well as all men of good 
will to refrain from buying all Swift & Co. products until the strike 
has been amicably concluded. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I may say there is 
no dispute between the United Packinghouse Workers and the 
Butcher Workmen on this resolution, Mr. Chairman, and I move 
on behalf of the Resolutions Committee its adoption. 


. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the Resolution Com- 
mittee concurring in Resolution No. 172 and the motion is to 
adopt. Is there any discussion? 


DELEGATE AUSTIN ANDREWS: (Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, Local 17) Mr. President, I would like to savy that Swift and 
Company has resorted to all the tricks in the book to defeat these 
negotiations. They have refused to give any consideration where 
our plants in the South are concerned which have been organized 
over a long period of years. Not only that, they have decided that 
they would not give any raise and they would cut wages as much as 
301% cents an hour, and some of our plants are located in the 
southern jurisdictions. This is one of the tricks that they are 
using. Of course, we can’t go along with that because this would 


break up the unity which has existed in our organization on a geo- 
graphical basis over the years. 


Not only that, if that is not enough, they have resorted to the 
tactics of sending telegrams, sending out other means of com- 
munications to our members asking them to ignore the advice of 
the duly organized representatives in the local and start a back- 
to-work movement. 


We of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers 
and the United Packinghouse Workers stand together in support 
of this resolution, and we have called upon the AFL-CIO to advise 
the public and all its affiliates to refrain from the purchase of any 
of Swift’s products until such time as the strike of the two affiliated 
unions have been terminated by the signing of a fair and equitable 
agreement. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Brother Andrews. 


The chair will recognize Brother Fred Dowling of the Pack- 
inghouse Workers. 


DELEGATE FRED DOWLING (Packinghouse Workers) 
Brother Chairman and delegates: I rise to urge you to support this 
recommendation of the committee. Speaking on the committee’s 
report, I hope to bring home to the delegates at this great conven- 
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tion that this is not a small and isolated strike. This is a strike 
against Swift and Company, the largest meat packing corporation 
in the world with something like 50 plants out on strike and a 
picket line stretching from coast to coast and from Canada to the 
Gulf. In my opinion, the attitude of Swift and Company on this 
issue is not an isolated one. It is no coincidence that their attitude 
at the bargaining table followed the pattern of the steel industry, 
because if Swift is not a leader of this conspiracy to smash the 
ng labor movement it certainly is one of its chief sup- 
porters. 


Unless you have sat in on the negotiating sessions with Swift 
it is hard to imagine the arrogance of this company in dealing with 
its workers. 


They sent to the bargaining table a team headed by an assist- 
ant superintendent, a person not only not able to commit the com- 
pany but one who couldn’t even explain the company’s proposals. 
One of their demands was the elimination of the escalator clause 
in our agreement, the cost-of-living clause. When we asked him 
what it meant, if they wanted to take away the 14 cents we al- 
ready received under the clause or if they just wanted to eliminate 
the clause, he coulda’t tell us. He said, “Well, I will tell you at the 
next session when we come back tomorrow.” 


Swift made two miscalculations in this situation. One, they 
thought they could carry the industry with them on this attempt 


to smash the unions in the packinghouse industry. They failed. 


When our Joint Negotiating Committee came up with a con- 
tract with Armour, most of the independent plants fell into line. 
This had two results. It established a pattern in the industry that 
Swift is going to have to meet. 


Two, it has eliminated—or maybe I should say it should elim- 
inate—any possibility of a Taft-Hartley injunction because with 
the major portion of the industry now operating, it is hard to see 
how anybody could claim that this is a national emergency. 


Swift thought they could divide the two unions, the Packing- 
house Workers and the Meat Cutters, and again they failed. One 
of the great achievements of this merger of the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO, is that it has established the patterns our union could 
follow, at least in this fight against Swift. 


Iam glad to be able to say today that our unions are completely 
united with the Joint Negotiating Committee, Policy Committee, 
and Strategy Committee. Unfortunately, there is another organi- 
zation in the Swift Company. Four or five of their small plants are 
in a company union known as the Swift Brotherhood, and they are 
still producing. 


In addition with our strike, we are carrying on a campaign to 
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“Don’t Buy Swift” and with the inventories they have built up 
before this strike, with the Swift Brotherhood, a small trickle of 
Swift products is now reaching the market. It is our hope that 
when you leave this convention, in addition to the moral and 
financial support you are giving our organizations, you will really 
push the “Don’t Buy Swift” campaign. 


May I finish by saying that we are completely confident that 
we are going to win this strike, that we are going to teach Swift & 
Company a lesson. With your support I am sure that we will not 
only teach Swift, but we will teach all of the other labor reaction- 
aries in the country that not only are American workers willing 
to fight, but are determined to fight to get their just share of the 
products that we produce. 


Thank you. 


... The recommendation of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. rt be So) 


Housing 
Resolution No. 113 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 70 


Ten years ago the Congress of the United States established 
as the immediate goal of the nation’s housing policy “a decent 
home in a suitable living environment for every American family.” 
Yet, today, nearly one-fourth of all dwellings in which some 13 
million American families are forced to live are below minimum 
standards of decency for family living. Good homes for American 
families are still a major unmet need. 


In the face of continuing acute housing shortage, for two suc- 
cessive years a majority of elected representatives of the Ameri- 
can people in the Congress has been thwarted in efforts to enact 
moderate but forward-looking housing legislation which organized 
labor and other pro-housing forces enthusiastically supported. In 
1958, enactment of a constructive housing bill was blocked by a 
reactionary coalition in the House Rules Committee. This year, 
the President twice indefensibly vetoed housing legislation passed 
by substantial majorities in both Houses of Congress, thus forcing 
enactment of a less adequate bill. 


Housing activity during the past year has exceeded the 
abysmally low level of the preceding two years but still falls short 
of the minimum national requirement of at least 2% million 
dwellings a year. Indeed, housing construction will continue to fall 
short of minimum housing needs until a much larger proportion of 
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new homes are brought within the means of low- and middle-in- 
come families. 


Despite the urgent need for greatly expanded housing activity, 
there is grave danger of a decline in housing construction from 
the present inadequate levels. A lower rate of housing construction 
would deprive hundreds of thousands of families of the decent 
homes they desperately need. The experience of the 1953-54 and 
1957-58 recessions demonstrates that a contracted rate of home- 
building might precipitate a general economic recession. High 
level housing activity, geared to the nation’s most urgent housing 
needs, is essential to the nation’s economic prosperity. 


Only an improved and greatly expanded low-rent public housing 
program can provide the opportunity for low-income families to 
obtain decent housing within their means. Moreover, the slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment programs, enthusiastically 
launched in hundreds of communities throughout the country, 
cannot go forward unless decent homes are available to re-house 
displaced low-income families. 


Many moderate-income families are also priced out of today’s 
housing market because the homes built by private speculative 
builders are beyond the financial reach of many families. Yet, 
appropriate methods of mortgage financing long advocated by 
organized labor could substantially meet the housing needs of 
moderate-income families. 


America has the skilled manpower, the materials and equip- 
ment and the financial resources to assure every family the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a decent home. All that is required to achieve this 
goal is a forward-looking, imaginative housing program, Now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: High level housing activity assuring construc- 
tion of at least 2% million dwellings a year should be the recog- 
nized goal of the national housing policy. 


Achievement of this objective will require a fundamental re- 
direction of national housing programs to assure that the major 
share of the new homes constructed is made available within the 
means of the millions of ordinary American families who are 
priced out of today’s private housing market. 


For low-income families displaced by urban renewal and other 
public projects, as well as other low-income families in need of 
decent housing they can afford, a minimum of 200,000 low-rent 
public housing units should be authorized for construction each 
year as an essential part of the over-all housing program. 


Low-interest, long-term loans should be made available to pro- 
vide good homes at reasonable rates for hundreds of thousands 
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of moderate-income families who cannot afford the exorbitant 
financial charges and sky-high rents now required to obtain good 
housing. This type of financing should be made available on a 
sufficient scale to assure construction of at least 500,000 units of 
cooperative, rental and sales housing meeting adequate standards 
of construction, space and availability of community facilities and 
services. 


Every encouragement should be given at every opportunity to 
development of cooperative housing as a particularly effective 
method of bringing good homes in a democratic living environment 
within the means of workers’ and other moderate-income families. 
Cooperative housing can be advanced through investment of 
union-negotiated pension funds, under proper safeguards and 
guarantees, in well-planned cooperative housing projects. We 
recommend that our affiliates give special consideration to initia- 
tion and sponsorship of cooperative housing developments as a 
particular effective means of making good homes available to 
moderate-income families. 


Since home purchase is not suitable for or desired by some 
families, moderate-income families should be able to rent good 
housing within their means. To this end, liberal financial assistance 
should be made available for construction of good rental housing 
with appropriate safeguards against profiteering by builders and 
operators. 


Rural housing in many parts of the country is especially bad. 
Appropriate legislation should be enacted to permit farm and other 
rural families to obtain homes that they can afford. Effective 
programs to provide decent housing for migratory farm workers 
and their families are especially needed and should be authorized 
without delay. 


The dilapidated dwellings in which many elderly couples and 
individuals are forced to live are an affront to the nation’s con- 
science. Our senior citizens have the right to live out their years 
in decent and comfortable surroundings. Financial terms should 
be available to permit construction of both public and private 
housing developments which will meet the special requirements 
of the elderly. Housing for the elderly should, whenever possible, 
be located in normal neighborhoods with adequate community 
facilities and opportunities for community life but with special 
features geared to the particular requirements of the aging. We 
urge our affiliates to consider sponsorship of housing projects 
especially suited for the elderly. 


Discrimination and segregation have denied to millions of 
Americans the opportunity to obtain decent homes solely because 
of their race, creed, color or national origin. Such undemocratic 
practices must be eliminated. The fair housing practices legislation 
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adopted by a number of states and cities have helped to encour- 
age the policy and practice of equal opportunity in housing. We 
urge other states and cities to enact similar laws. But the Federal 
Government must also assume the affirmative responsibility to 
assure equal housing opportunity to all families without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin. Negroes and other minority 
families should be assured of the chance to obtain on an equal 
basis with all other families new housing built with the aid of 
Federal funds, credit or any other type of financial assistance. 


Legislation to permit temporary lapses of payments under 
Federal mortgage insurance and guarantee programs should be 
enacted in order to protect homeowners against foreclosures in the 
event of illness, temporary unemployment or other emergencies. 


Not less than the prevailing wage should be required to be 
paid to all employees engaged in construction of housing under 
any program involving Federal financial assistance. Such a re- 
quirement is necessary to protect hard-won standards of building 
trades workers. 


The spreading blight of slums in our metropolitan areas points 
to the urgent need for a considerable expansion of the slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment program on a sound basis. Funds 
now available for this program are far too limited to permit a 
really effective start toward rebuilding the rundown sections 
which mar almost every American city. While it is recognized 
that non-residential reuse of former slum sites may be appropriate 
in some circumstances, the foremost purpose of urban redevelop- 
ment must be to provide decent homes in well-planned communities 
within the financial reach of ordinary American families. Major 
emphasis should be placed on slum clearance and thorough-going 
city rebuilding; lesser measures such as “rehabilitation” and 
“neighborhood conservation” should be undertaken only when 
they are economically feasible and socially desirable. Sound pro- 
grams of cooperative metropolitan areas planning are essential for 
balanced development and growth of metropolitan areas. 


The National Housing Conference, which has made an out- 
standing contribution to the drive for better housing for the entire 
nation, deserves the continued support of the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliates. 


Achievement of labor’s housing program will require maximum 
cooperation and support from the entire trade union movement. 
We therefore urge our affiliated unions and central bodies to or- 
ganize active housing committees to develop and further sound, 
positive housing programs and to cooperate in the work of the 
Housing Committee of the AFL-CIO toward the achievement of 


labor’s housing goals. 
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Housing 


RESOLUTION NO. 70—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, New 
York State AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS, An expanding housing program is an indispen- 
sable factor in a dynamic economy and basic to the welfare of the 
nation. Nevertheless, the fact is that today almost 25 per cent of 
the nation’s housing units are either dilapidated or basically sub- 
standard. Moreover, while our housing needs are growing because 
of the expanding population, many of the nation’s present dwell- 
ings are rapidly deteriorating to substandard levels. 

New construction alone will not entirely solve the problem of 
spreading slums, or deterioration of the oldest centers of the 
nation’s larger cities; for these problems cannot be resolved 
merely with piecemeal planning and construction. 

RESOLVED, therefore, that the AFL-CIO support a coordin- 
ated and comprehensive national effort to provide for: 

1. The construction of at least two million new dwelling units 
a year through public housing for low income families, and 
through privately built and cooperative housing for middle in- 
come families. 

2. Slum clearance and neighborhood rehabilitation as a part 
of federally assisted urban redevelopment programs. 

3. Coordinated planning of cities and suburbs by joint efforts 
of local planning commissions. 

4. Elimination of discriminatory barriers that herd minority 
groups into high-rent slum dwellings. 

We urge that this program should be national and comprehen- 
sive in scope, backed by direct federal grants, loans and matching 
grants-in-aid to local and state governments. 

SUBCOMMITEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I might tell you that 
Resolution No. 113 was approved by the chairman of the Perma- 
nent Housing Committee, Brother Bates. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Resolutions Committee I move 
acceptance. 

. .. The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Promoting Full Employment and Economic Growth 
Resolution No. 114 


Although the economy has not fully recovered from the effects 
of the 1958 recession, the extraordinary rise in profits as compared 
with consumer buying power threatens to create a recession-breed- 
ing gap between the economy’s rising ability to produce and its 
ability to consume. 
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The substantial upturn in economic activities since the reces- 
sion low-point in April 1958 still leaves a considerable amount of 
slack in most parts of the economy and persistent joblessness, at or 
near 5 per cent of the labor force. 


Production, sales, employment and income have all risen be- 
yond the pre-recession levels of two years ago. This represents a 
gratifying improvement over conditions of last year, when over 
five million people, or 714 per cent of the labor force, were unem- 
ployed and an additional 314 million people were compelled to work 
at reduced schedules. But these improvements have failed, thus 
far, to keep pace with the increase in productive capacity, rising 
productivity and labor force growth since the summer of 1957, 
before the recession started. 


Unemployment, in recent months, has been some 700,000 more 
than two years ago and there is considerable idle productive 
capacity. The number of jobless has represented 5 per cent or more 
of the labor force, after accounting for seasonal changes, compared 
with 4.2 per cent two years before. In addition, the number of 
economically distressed communities has risen from 24 major in- 
dustrial centers in July 1957 to 46 in July 1959 and from 61 smaller 
industrial areas to 143. The present lag of output and jobs behind 
rising productivity and a growing labor force may become greater, 
if the recent, quickened pace of labor force growth continues. 


Economic activities must rise at a rapid rate in the months 
ahead if enough new job opportunities are to be created for full 
employment. Balance between the economy’s rising ability to pro- 
duce and its ability to consume must be achieved. Consumer mar- 
kets must be expanded, through substantial improvements in the 
buying power of American families. 


A decisive shift in government and business policies is urgently 
needed to achieve full employment and to increase the pace of 
national economic growth to 5 per cent a year. A 5 per cent rate of 
economic growth is essential if America is to respond to the major 
economic problems of the second half of the Twentieth Century. 


In the past six years, restrictive policies of the federal govern- 
ment and large corporations have contributed to two recessions 
and a dangerous slow-down in the rate of national economic 
growth. The nation has spent approximately one-half of the time 
since 1953 in recessions and the return to pre-recession levels of 
output. 


The volume of total national production increased at an average 
yearly rate of merely 2.7 per cent in 1953-1959, compared with a 
4.6 per cent average rate of economic growth in 1947-1953. On a 
per capita basis, real national output per man, woman and child 
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was cut from a 3 per cent average yearly rise in 1947-1953 to less 
than one per cent in 1953-1959. The shocking pace of economic 
growth since 1953 has been slower than in almost every industrial 
country in the world and merely one-third to one-half of the rate 
achieved by the Soviet Union. 


Six years of almost stagnant conditions have cost America 
dearly in tens of billions of dollars of lost output, income and tax 
revenue. Opportunities to strengthen America, to improve deter- 
iorating public services and to attain more adequate national de- 
fense, including protection for the civilian population, have been 
disastrously delayed. 


The dangerous slow-down of economic growth represents the 
success of government and business policies. The government set 
out in early 1953 on a deliberate course of cutting the pace of eco- 
nomic progress, through tight-money policies that have been pur- 
sued consistently during most of the past six years. Tight-money 
curbs on economic expansion have been accompanied by the Ad- 
ministration’s restrictive obsession with attempting to balance the 
federal budget, regardless of national needs, at low levels of out- 
put, employment and income. 


Business insistence on large profit margins and rates of return 
on investment that are as great or greater than in the unbalanced 
1920’s overwhelming reliance on financing investment from inter- 
nal financial resourses, as well as increasing opposition to wage 
and salary increases, have created recurring imbalances between 
the economy’s ability to produce and its ability to consume. The 
Administration’s tax policies have added to the recession-breed- 
ing lack of economic balance by providing special privileges for 
corporations and wealthy individuals, while neglecting the mass 
of America’s consumers. 

Two recessions and the slow-down of economic growth, with 
their impact on output and income, have contributed to federal 
budget deficits in four of the past six years, despite constant gov- 
ernment propaganda about budget balancing. 


Unfortunately, present government and business policies 
threaten to undermine the incomplete recovery from the 1958 re- 
cession and to prevent balanced growth of markets and productive 
capacity. The government’s tight-money policy, with its high and 
still rising interest rates on loans, curbs the activities of small 
businesses, home-builders, state and local governments, while it 
has little direct effect on the activities of large, wealthy corpora- 
tions. 

Soaring corporate profits and rising depreciation allowances 
are taking large sums out of the sales dollar, while many major 
corporations lead a nation-wide fight against wage and salary in- 
creases. Corporate profits, in the first half of 1959, were up 50 per 
cent from the poor business months of last year. With rising pro- 
ductivity, reduced unit costs, widening profit margins and increas- 
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ing sales, corporate profits are continuing to rise in a spectacular 
profit boom. 


Restrictive and unbalancing policies, frequently recurring re- 
cessions and slow economic growth are too dangerous for America 
in the world of the second half of the Twentieth Century. A recent 
report by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund stated: “We can afford 
the defense programs essential for survival. In doing so, however, 
unless we achieve a 5 per cent growth rate, we shall have to hold 
back otherwise desirable expenditures in the government field and 
keep the growth of private expenditures below a level commen- 
surate with our aspirations.” 


In consideration of America’s obligations in national defense 
and the international arena, Under Secretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon recently declared: “The 5 per cent annual increase (in real 
national output) recommended as a goal in recent studies would 
seem to be an absolute minimum.” 


A growing labor force and rising productivity make an average 
rate of economic progress of 5 per cent a year both possible and 
necessary. With the labor force growing 11% per cent a year and 
output per manhour of work rising at an average annual pace of 
31% per cent to 4 per cent, a slower rate of economic growth will 
produce an insufficient number of new job opportunities and result 
in rising unemployment. A 5 per cent yearly rate of economic 
growth is required to provide both high levels of employment and 
the basis for meeting the nation’s major needs. 


Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: (1) The AFL-CIO urges that a 5 per cent rate of 
economic growth be the aim of national economic policy. The gov- 
ernment is requested to abandon its own restrictive policies and 
to encourage all private groups to join in a positive national effort 
to maintain a balanced and growing full-employment economy, 
based on faith in America’s future. 


(2) The President’s Council of Economic Advisers should set 
forth in its annual report, required by the Employment Act of 
1946, the economic goals necessary to attain a full-employment 
economy. These goals should be spelled out for each major sector 
of the economy. 


(3) Continuing increases in wages and salaries are needed to 
provide working people with a share in the gains of the economy’s 
industrial progress. They are likewise needed for growing con- 
sumer markets that are the foundation for balanced expansion of 
private economic activities. 

(4) Soaring profits must be shared with the American public, 
through wage and salary increases and price reductions in indus- 
tries whose productive efficiency is improving most rapidly. Cost- 
price-profit-investment policies of business, particularly the domi- 
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nant corporations, should be based on low unit profit margins to 
provide rising profits from a growing volume of sales. Business 
investment funds should be based, to an increased extent, on new 
stock issues, rather than on internal corporate resources that arise 
from high prices and increasing depreciation allowances. Such 
cost-price-profit-investment policies are essential to maintain the 
needed balance between the economy’s ability to produce and its 
ability to consume. 


(5) The government’s tight-money policy, with its high and 
rising interest rates and curbs on economic expansion, must be 
halted if the nation is to attain full employment and economic 
growth of 5 per cent a year. 


(6) The government’s budget policy should aim for federal 
surpluses in times of adequate growth and full employment and 
not during periods of stagnation and persistent unemployment. 
Self-defeating attempts to balance the federal budget at low levels 
of income and output should be abandoned. Efforts to meet the 
nation’s urgent requirements for adequate public services and 
national defense, as well as economic and technical aid for under- 
developed countries, should be based primarily on need, rather 
than on the sole criterion of budgetary considerations. 


(7) The government’s revenue-raising ability should be im- 
proved, through revision of the federal tax structure. Top priority 
in such revision should be given to closing loopholes of special tax 
privilege for wealthy families and corporations and to reducing 
the tax burden on low- and middle-income families. Full employ- 
ment, a more rapid rate of economic growth and measures to close 
tax loopholes can raise sufficient revenue to cover required in- 
creases in federal expenditures to meet the nation’s major needs. 


(8) Planned public-service programs, in such fields as educa- 
tion, health, housing, urban renewal, community facilities, roads 
and airports, should begin in 1960, with federal leadership and 
financial aid. Operations of such programs should continue, regard- 
less of prosperity or recession, until the objectives of adequate 
public services, in each category, are reached. In the event of a re- 
cessionary decline in employment and output, construction work 
on planned, public-service programs should be stepped up, without 
delay, to provide construction job opportunities and new orders 
for building materials in heavy-goods industries which are hardest 
hit by a recession. Such a step-up of work on public construction 
programs, including roads, government buildings and defense 
facilities, should be started as soon as a recessionary decline in out- 
put and rise in joblessness begins, if recession losses are to be held 
to a minimum. As the economy recovers from the recession, with 
rising employment and output, the stepped-up activities on 
planned public-service programs should be reduced gradually to 
levels required by the long-term program plans and target dates. 
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Neither prosperity nor recession, however, should be used as a 
pretext for delaying or eliminating the operations of these 
planned programs. 


(9) A comprehensive program of federal government assis- 
tance for economically distressed communities is needed. Experi- 
ence indicates that the changing location of industry and the de- 
cline of some industries leave pockets of unemployment, even 
when most of the nation is generally prosperous. This problem has 
grown in size and seriousness, with the spread of automation and 
rapid technological change. 


(10) A permanent improvement in the unemployment insur- 
ance system is required to extend duration and raise benefit pay- 
ments to unemployed workers. 


(11) The Fair Labor Standards Act should be amended to ex- 
tend its coverage to millions of workers in retail and wholesale 
trade, services and large-scale farming and to raise the minimum 
wage from the present $1.00 to $1.25 an hour. Such action would 
help to strengthen mass consumer markets and would be a step 
towards eliminating poverty. 


(12) The Social Security Act should be improved through in- 
creased benefits and medical care provisions for those who are 
eligible for old age survivors’ benefits. 


(13) As technology continues to advance and reduces labor 
requirements in the coming years, a progressive reduction of the 
standard workweek should be sought through collective bargain- 
ing and amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


(14) A comprehensive national investigation and analysis of 
the price structure and its major sectors is needed, as a basic re- 
quirement for developing possible solutions to the problem of a 
slowly-rising level of prices. The Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly and the Joint Economic Committee have such 
investigations under way. We hope that these Congressional in- 
vestigations will point up the great need to implement the intent of 
the Employment Act, rather than to water down the Act’s objec- 
tives. These objectives are “maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power,” which can mean only an expanding full- 
employment economy, with reasonable price stability. 


(15) We urge the Congress to continue to reject any amend- 
ments to the Employment Act which would weaken or destroy 
the law’s present emphasis on the national objectives of economic 
growth and full employment. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: The Committee 
recommends adoption, and I so move. 


. .. The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 
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Technological Change 
Resolution No. 115 


The silent revolution of radical technological change that 
started after the end of World War II has been spreading rapidly 
in recent years. The stepped-up pace of mechanization has brought 
automatic and semiautomatic operations to many areas of industry 
such as manufacturing, railroads, mining, communications, public 
utilities, offices, wholesale and retail trade. In the not too distant 
future, there will be the widespread introduction of nuclear energy 
for peacetime use and the possible harnessing of solar energy. 


This silent and rapidly spreading revolution has already 
brought great changes in production and distribution methods, 
manpower requirements, composition of the work force, job content 
and location of industry. 


In manufacturing, for example, there were 600,000 less wage 
and salary jobs in July 1959 than in 1953, although factory output 
was up more than 15 per cent. Mining employment was down 
140,000 from 1953; there were fewer people employed in mining 
activities than in 1932. 


Changes in technology and competition from other means of 
transportation have brought railroad jobs, in 1959, down to the 
depression level of the 1930's, while railroad traffic has rebounded 
from last year’s recession. 


The reduction of manpower requirements has been sharpest 
for production and maintenance workers generally and for semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, in particular. In July 1959 there 
were 1,200,000 fewer factory production and maintenance jobs 
than in 1953. It is little comfort to displaced workers to tell them 
that job opportunities are expanding in engineering, teaching and 
state and local governments. A displaced factory worker, miner 
or railroad worker cannot overnight become an engineer or teacher. 
Nor is it easy for such a displaced worker to find a full-time job, at 
about equal pay, in retail or wholesale trade or the services. 


The recent acceleration of technological change has been ac- 
companied by a growing big business propaganda campaign, 
charging that trade unions block productive efficiency. The con- 
tinuing postwar rise in the national economy’s output per man- 
hour of work, at a more rapid pace than in the past, stands as clear 
evidence that these big business charges lack a foundation in fact. 
The aim of this campaign of falsehood can be only to weaken unions 
in their attempt to provide equitable and orderly labor-management 
procedures, with protection for workers’ rights, in this period of 
rapid technological change. 


Although the steel corporations, for example. have been in the 
forefront of this attack, Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s report on 
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the basic steel industry states that “in the first half of 1959, output 
averaged 50 percent more than in the first half of 1947, but pro- 
duction workers’ employment increased less than one percent or 
only 2,000.” The sharp rise in the industry’s productivity, particu- 
larly in the past two years, represents a factual refutation of the 
corporations’ claims that steel workers and their union block in- 
dustrial efficiency. 


The Labor Department’s report that the productivity of hourly 
paid railroad workers rose 55.5% between 1947 and 1958—over 
6 percent in 1958, alone—indicates the falsehood of the railroad 
companies’ charges about the supposed vast featherbedding prac- 
tices of their employees. 


The location of industry, likewise, has been shifting rapidly. 
Changes in production techniques and in cost relationships have 
caused the movements of departments and plants out of the older 
industrial centers to new locations. Entire industry divisions, such 
as auto parts suppliers, are being wiped out, as the large, automated 
firms find a greater degree of automation less costly. 


In the East, Midwest and upper South, there are scores of 
economically distressed communities, whose industries have moved 
to new areas. According to the Labor Department there was sub- 
stantial unemployment, in July 1959, in 46 major industrial areas 
and 143 smaller industrial centers. In many, if not most of these 
communities, economic distress represents a chronic condition that 


requires federal government aid. 


The technological revolution is continuing. The peacetime utili- 
zation of nuclear energy in the period ahead will probably have 
a further vast impact on the location of industry, the composition 
and skills of the work force. 


Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: (1) The AFL-CIO welcomes technological prog- 
ress as the basis for future advances in lifting the standard of life, 
increasing leisure and national strength. We insist, however, that 
such progress must be used for continuing improvements in work- 
ing and living conditions and that the hard-won rights of working 
people be guarded during this period of technological transition. 
Equitable and orderly labor-management procedures must be 
worked out, through collective bargaining, to ease the potential 
disrupting effects of radical technological change on wage and 
salary earners. 


(2) The AFL-CIO urges the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress to work with representatives of labor, management, con- 
sumer groups and government to keep under continuing review 
developments in automation and other technological innovations. 
In order to assure that the fruits of technological advance are fairly 
shared and full employment sustained the Joint Committee should 
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recommend policies to Congress, the President and private groups 
aimed at cushioning the dislocations that result from rapid techno- 
logical change affecting millions of workers and their communities. 


(3) The AFL-CIO urges Congress to adopt the joint resolution 
submitted by Senator James Murray for a congressional conference 
“to include members of Congress, the Executive Branch of the 
government and representatives of management, organized labor, 
farmers, and consumers, to examine technological progress, hours 
of work, displacement of population in agriculture, and employ- 
ment of the labor force, with a view to exploring all aspects of the 
feasibility of the shortening of the workweek without reduction 
of wages paid and any other measures which would restore the 
equilibrium between the supply and demand of labor.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Your Committee 
urges the adoption of this resolution, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I want to interrupt the 
work of the Committee to present a speaker. I am quite sure that 
you all know of the Religion and Labor Council of America, an 
organization of clergymen of various faiths dedicated to coopera- 
tion with labor in all aspects of economic and social problems. 


We have with us today the Executive Director of that organi- 
zation, the Reverend Clair M. Cook, who will address us. In addi- 
tion, we have in the balcony several dozen clergymen from the 
State of California who are spectators and are here because of 
their interest in religion and the problems of religion and labor. 


So it is with a great deal of pleasure that I present to you Dr. 
Cook, Executive Director of the Religion and Labor Council of 


America. 


REVEREND CLAIR M. COOK, Th. D. 
(Executive Director, Religion and Labor Council of America) 


President Meany, delegates and friends: Let me first express 
to you my sincere thanks for this opportunity to represent here 
the Religion and Labor Council of America whose Board of 48 
members includes Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler and ten Interna- 
tional Union presidents from the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
religious traditions. 


I want to especially thank those who have helped us bring to 
this convention, as we have done to others in the past, a number 
of young clergymen from theological seminaries to see this great, 
democratic trade union assembly at work and to consider their 
obligations as future religious leaders in our complex industrial 


society. 
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Some time ago Millard Cass, Deputy Undersecretary of Labor, 
said this: “It is significant and more than coincidental that Jesus, 
Moses and Mohammed did manual work.” 


It is also significant that when the Founder of Christianity, the 
Carpenter Jesus, Who was Himself a Jew, selected His most inti- 
mate helpers He chose them from among the workers, and espe- 
cially from those in the basic industry around Him, that of the 
fishermen. It was they, these workers, in whom He placed a confi- 
dence for the building of a better world, and it is still the workers 
to whom we must look, to those without whom the better world 
can never be built. 


That is why in the Religion and Labor Council of America we 
use on all of our mail, as part of our meter slogan, the phrase 
“Walking Together” to indicate that religion and labor must be 
walking together. It is also the title of our column, which you may 
have read in some of the labor press. 


We are all very much aware of the presence of Mr. Khrushchev 
in this City. His visit has impressed upon us more than ever before 
the fact that in his country there are missing the two great free 
institutions which implement in our organized society those paral- 
lel drives for a better world for the welfare of the people; the free 
labor movement of America and the free exercise of religion in 
church and in synagogue, which are indispensable to the maintain- 
ing of a fully democratic society among us. 


These two great voluntary organizations are of free men and 
women and must by their very nature reinforce and strengthen 
each other in the common fight for a better life. 


I am very fond of the way Samuel Gompers put it. I wish I 
could quote the whole passage. It sometimes has been taken out 
of context to say that what he said when he was asked, “What 
does labor want?” he said, “More.” 


But what he said was, ““We want more schools and less criminal 
tendencies. We want more justice and less revenge.” 


And he concluded by saying this: ‘“Labor’s goal is more of the 
opportunities to cultivate our better natures, to make manhood 
more notable, womanhood more beautiful, and childhood more 


happy and bright.” 
That is a very noble thing, a noble sentiment. 


The last two Sundays here in the San Francisco area I have 
filled the pulpits of two of our churches and used this quotation. I 
find that people are sympathetic because they realize how we are 
working together for these great goals. 


Naturally, church bodies are adopting statements and official 
resolutions from time to time almost universally endorsing the 
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labor movement and its goals, its opportunities, as a collective bar- 
gaining institution. Also, you may recall that last year in all this 
“Right-to-Work” fight the churches, when they did make pro- 
nouncement—and many of them did—were on the side of the 
labor position for free collective bargaining, and there was not 
one church organization which favored the “Right-to-Work” law, 
so far as I know. — 


In Ohio, I myself, and my associate, Mr. Dandar, did a great deal 
of speaking on this question before church groups. There is not a 
basic opposition to labor by church leadership. But at every level, 
and particularly at the local level, there is a great deal of failure of 
understanding. It is here in trying to help understanding that I 
think the Religion and Labor Council of America is serving as a 
connecting link, as a means of communication between these two 
greatest free forces of the nation. 


I want to make a couple of other short observations. First, the 
labor movement and the churches are not two entirely different 
things. The majority of you are members not only of a union 
but of a church or synagogue. 


Mr. Meany’s church has honored him with the Laetare Medal of 
Notre Dame as the outstanding Roman Catholic layman of the year 
three or four years ago. 


I was present when Walter Reuther received an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree at a convocation called by my alma mater, the Boston 
University Graduate School of Theology. 


Mr. George Harrison is a member of the Department of Church 
and Economic Life in the National Council of Churches, and Al 
Whitehouse of the IUD, who is also Treasurer of the Religion and 
Labor Council, was a Vice President of the National Council for 
three years. 


I could go on, but the point is that both labor, as we call it ab- 
stractly, and the churches are one and the same thing. They are 
people, and the people are us. 


Now the second thing that I would like to say is that the 
churches need you. They need the kind of leaven an active trade 
unionist can bring to them. If the laymen who run our churches are 
predominately business and professional men, it is in part because 
the unionist has not sought to do so. The church needs you, and the 
point of view you can bring to its councils. 


Likewise, I think it is true, too, that the union movement needs 
the intelligent and informed concern of the professional leaders of 
religion at all levels. 


Now, what I want to turn to for just a moment is the kind of 
thing that we are trying to doin the Religion and Labor Council to 
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bring this about, particularly at the local level. Through the help of 
the $25,000 which was given to us by the William Green Memorial 
Fund we have now on our staff a field work director who has been 
helping to organize local chartered religion and labor councils, one 
of which I will visit down in Fresno on Thursday. In these local 
councils local clergymen and labor leaders of all faiths sit down to- 
gether for lunch once a month. That is the usual pattern. And here 
they get acquainted with each other at a personal level. There is 
nothing like this for giving understanding. 


But it looks as though we may have to curtail somewhat this 
program when the William Green Fund money expires, unless we 
can find sources to meet our need. 


I have had the happy experience myself of being a union officer. 
I worked for almost seven years in the machine tool industry, wear- 
ing overalls, punching a time clock, running a machine. It was out 
of this background to which I came following an illness after I was 
already an ordained minister serving a congregation, that I went 
back to the University for advanced study in labor problems and to 
find a place such as the Religion and Labor Council offers to com- 
bine unionism and religion. I believe that these two forces ought to 
be working more closely together. 


In our organization we are not tied either to labor or to the 
church as a group as such. We have an independent charter from 
the University of New York, the regents of the University of New 
York, as an educational corporation. We are not trying to put the 
churches into subservience to the labor movement. That is not 
their function. And we are not trying to get the churches to do what 
some of them have been inclined to say was their function, to “win 
the workers” as if the worker was a pagan. But what we are doing, 
and what we both need, is to help the leaders of religion understand 
the trade union movement and to work the other way, too, so that 
we work together in a common cause. 


This does not depend upon any particular theology, or it would 
subvert the freedom of the religion we cherish. But it does depend 
on our common religious values, and I am proud that my board in- 
cludes rabbis, priests and ministers alike. 


To all the international unions which have helped our small bud- 
get, which is less than $20,000 when you leave out Mr. Dandar’s 
special funds, a budget which ought to be at least $100,000 a year, 
for this we are grateful to you. But I must confess that I am a little 
disappointed that all labor leaders—and perhaps it is in part our 
own fault—have not caught the vision of what we can do in common 
cause, and have given us only a little. 


Recently some of us did some dreaming about what we would 
do if we had unlimited resources. We put on paper an organization 
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of 52 people with a one-half million dollar a year budget. And one 
far-sighted labor leader who looked at it said, ‘““Even this is not 
enough to do the job.” 


Well, if you can help us in the future to do more, and to do a bet- 
ter job, if we can help you do your job better, we certainly want to 
do so. In any case, the Religion and Labor Council of America will 
continue to do its very best to try to serve as a bridge of under- 
standing and to further open the channels of communication be- 
tween those two great movements, the labor movement and the 
religious movements of America, to work together for that “more” 
of Samuel Gompers, for the development of a broader life in all 
its dignity, worthy of the God whose image we are fashioned 
after. I thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Dr. Cook. I would like to 
sort of emphasize the message that Dr. Cook has left with us today. 


We were discussing here last Thursday and Friday some of our 
problems connected with the tremendous opposition that we find 
toward the trade union movement by the big business people and 
others and it seems to me that labor has a natural ally in the 
churches and that the activity promoted by the Religion and Labor 
Council of America, representing all religions and labor people of 
all religions, should be encouraged and supported to the extent that 
we can possibly do so. 

We talked the other day about getting public spirited citizens 
interested in the plight of the Steelworkers in their present strug- 
gle. Well, I must admit that when we start looking for public 
spirited citizens we have got to look immediately to the various 
religions with the representatives of those religions in our com- 
munities. And I think it would be a very wise thing for the trade 
union movement to look closer at this natural alliance which is 
there between religion and labor so that we can perhaps get better 
support and better understanding of the things that we stand for 
and the things that we believe in in the community life of the 


nation. 
Thank you very much, Dr. Cook. 


I would like to extend a welcome to the ministers who are 
here with us this afternoon in the balcony to show their interest 
in the work of the AFL-CIO. 


The chair recognizes Secretary Rieve of the Resolutions Sub- 
committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Resumed) 

... Subcommittee Secretary Rieve continued the report of the 

committee as follows: 
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Public Services 
Resolution No. 116 


A society’s most important investment is in its people—in ed- 
ucation, health, housing and other public services. 


The nation’s great backlog of these long-neglected public- 
service needs continues to grow. Piecemeal and under-financed 
efforts since the end of World War II have failed to reduce the back- 
log, inherited from the years of depression and war, when either 
funds or materials were not available. Instead, deficits have ex- 
panded, as existing services deteriorate and the population grows. 
These backlogs will continue to mount to proportions that will en- 
danger the entire fabric of American society, unless planned na- 
tional programs are undertaken, without delay, to meet the needs 
of a growing and increasingly urban population. 


Most public services were neglected from 1929 to 1945, while 
the population grew 14 per cent, from 122,800,000 to 139,900,000, 
and millions of families moved from farms and rural areas to in- 
dustrial and commercial centers. Schools, housing, hospitals, 
teachers, medical personnel, community facilities, and roads failed 
to keep pace and shortages piled up. 


A rapidly expanding population and vast social changes, since 
the end of the war, brought mounting needs, while inadequate 
efforts hardly affected the deficits from the past. There were 177 
million people in 1959—up 27 per cent from 1945. Urban areas ex- 
panded to huge metropolitan regions, suburbs mushroomed, the 
older parts of most cities decayed, teen-age crime flourished. 


A report, prepared under the direction of Gen. J. S. Bragdon, 
Special Assistant to President Eisenhower, states: “In almost 
every field of public works—hospitals, schools, civic centers, recre- 
ational facilities—shortages are the rule, not the exception. In 
almost every category we are farther and farther behind in meet- 


ing even current demands.” 


State and local government efforts to reduce some of these 
pressing deficits have run into financial and constitutional difficul- 
ties, as well as the increasing burdens of tight money and rising 
interest rates. These problems are undermining continuing state 
and local government programs. In school construction, for ex- 
ample, the United States Office of Education reports that some 
local governments have already “exhausted their bonding capacity, 
and fear that they will be crippled by the heavy payments they 
must make in the years ahead to service the debt.” 


Instead of making progress to meet these national needs 
through comprehensive government programs, backed by federal 
funds, grants-in-aid to states and local governments and long-term 
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loans, the Administration has fought for delays and budget cuts. 


In good times the Administration has told the American people 
that it would be inflationary to expand public investment in public 
services and human welfare. In recessions, the public has been told 
that the nation cannot afford it. According to the Administration’s 
penny-pinching policies, it seems that no time is ever right for 
— that would begin to meet the needs of a growing pop- 
ulation. 


Each year’s delay in meeting past deficits adds to mounting 
backlogs. Every year’s failure to provide facilities and services for 
the future adds to future deficits. By 1975, the population is ex- 
pected to rise to 225 million—an increase of 28% over 1959. 


The public-service needs of the American people are national 
needs that cross the boundaries of cities, counties and states. 
Present deficits and the continuing growth of these needs are so 
great that the nation cannot possibly catch up with them in a 
year or two. These needs can be met only by national programs, 
with federal government planning, leadership and financial aid. 
The time is long overdue for a concerted, federal government ef- 
= to start on the long road to meet the needs of a growing popu- 
ation. 


Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) The AFL-CIO urges the federal government 
to start or expand comprehensive and long-term public-service 
and welfare programs, without delay, in such fields as education, 
health, housing and urban renewal, community facilities, water 
pollution, sewers, roads and airports. Each program should be 
planned in detail, subject to periodic review, to achieve the goal of 
meeting the need in each category of public services on a target 
date, within the next fifteen years. The overriding consideration 
in each effort should be the attainment of adequate public services, 
in terms of current deficits and estimated future needs, within a 
reasonable period of time. A beginning should be made in 1960 on 
planned and continuing programs to attain adequate public serv- 
ices throughout the nation. 


(2). Programs should be planned and coordinated nationally, 
by the federal government, on the basis of federal, state and local 
government estimates of current deficits and future needs. They 
should be financed through federal funds, matching grants-in-aid 
to states and local governments, long-term loans at low interest 
rates, or combinations of such financing methods. 


(3) Primary emphasis in planning and operating these pro- 
grams should be based on present and foreseeable national needs, 
rather than on federal budget considerations. Public service pro- 
grams should begin in 1960 and continue in recession or prosperity 
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until the objectives of adequate public services in each category 
are reached. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Your Committee 
has approved this resolution, and in behalf of the committee I make 
a motion for its adoption, Mr. Chairman. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Depressed Areas and Industrial Migration 
Resolution No. 117 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 73 


The high rate of unemployment which continues despite re- 
covery from the recession, highlights once again the plight of 
America’s depressed areas. 


Although by mid-year 1959 industrial production was again 
setting new records, 5% of the labor force still remained out of 
work. The number of surplus labor market areas—communities 
with over 6% of their labor force unemployed—was more than 
twice as high as in July 1957, before the recession began. 


One of the major reasons why the unemployment rate remains 
so high despite the national boom is the increasing number of 
communities without enough job resources—the chronically de- 
pressed areas. 


In July 1959, eighty prominent university economists from 41 
institutions identified 121 communities across the nation as chron- 
ically depressed and petitioned Congress to act quickly to help 
eradicate this growing cancer of area blight. Two months earlier, 
a study by the Area Employment Expansion Committee had re- 
vealed that while about one-seventh of the nation’s labor force live 
in the chronically depressed areas, these communities account for 
about one-third of the total unemployed. 


Chronic unemployment is not new, nor limited to any one region 
of the country. Years ago it was largely associated with the deple- 
tion of minerals and other natural resources on which a community 
depended for its livelihood. Now, however, technological change, 
shifting product demands and changing competitive factors—as 
well as raw material exhaustion—lead to shutdowns and drastically 
curtailed operation in many industries and communities in all parts 
of the country. 


As automation speeds the rate of plant obsolescence and relo- 
cation is spurred, the problem will become even more acute—partic- 
ularly for areas dependent on one or two major enterprises. 
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In some cases, a depressed area results when firms leave a local- 
ity because of special enticements elsewhere such as free plants 
or tax exemptions or concealed subsidies like a lower level of labor 
standards legislation. Sometimes the assurance that unionism will 
be repressed by local authorities and thus wages will remain low 
is offered as an added persuader. 


Whatever the cause of chronic local area distress, the problem 
cannot be solved today by simply telling the affected populace to 
pack up and “move on.”’ The depressed communities of today are 
established centers with billions of dollars worth of investment in 
homes, churches, schools, hospitals, commercial structures and all 
of the other facilities essential to urban living. The teacher, doctor, 
storekeeper, as well as the wage earner, have deep roots in these 
communities and a mass exodus is not the answer. 


While many economically stranded communities have courage- 
ously sought to alleviate their plight, neither their own resources 
nor those provided by public agencies or private groups within 
their states have generally been sufficient to eradicate the cancer 
of community blight. 


The entire nation has a stake in helping hundreds of thousands 
of our fellow citizens restore their depressed communities to a state 
of economic health. Federal aid is needed not for humanitarian 
reasons alone; the creation of suitable employment for displaced 
workers can add billions of dollars to our national output while 
eliminating the vast social costs of sustaining thousands in idle- 
ness. 


When Congress passed the Employment Act of 1946, it com- 
mitted the federal government to use all its resources to end the 
misfortune of chronic local unemployment quite as fully as the 
act committed federal resources to fight unemployment when 
nationwide in scope. 


Since the formation of the AFL-CIO, we have worked continu- 
ously to secure the enactment of a comprehensive federal program 
to aid both chronically depressed industrial areas and impoverished 
rural areas as well. 


Such a measure was introduced by Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois and was enacted by the Senate in 1956. Although favorably 
reported by the House Banking and Currency Committee under 
the chairmanship of Congressman Brent Spence of Kentucky, Ad- 
ministration leaders blocked a vote by the entire House. 


Reintroduced as the Area Redevelopment Act in the 85th Con- 
gress, the measure was enacted by both Houses last year and we 
were confident that a significant victory had finally been won. 
After all, support for federal legislation had been promised by 
both parties and the measure sent to the President was a com- 
promise of the ideas of leading Republican and Democratic pro- 
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ponents alike. Therefore, it came as a shock indeed when the 
President, taking advantage of the adjournment of Congress, 
killed the bill with a pocket veto. 


Early this year the Senate, for the third time, passed a compre- 
hensive Area Redevelopment Act (S.722) sponsored by Senators 
Douglas, Clark, Cooper and Beale. In rapid order the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee favorably reported a quite similar 
measure. But the House leadership failed to create an opportunity 
for a entire body to enact this measure before the session had 
ended. 


Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO again calls upon the federal 
government to utilize all of its resources and to work unceasingly— 
in cooperation with labor, industry, the states, and the affected 
local governments—to alleviate chronic unemployment in the 
United States. 


Federal assistance should include the establishment of a special 
agency charged with achieving a coordinated effort to assist dis- 
tressed industrial and rural areas and with administering a com- 
prehensive program of technical aid, public contract priorities, low 
interest loans for new and expanding private enterprises, public 
works loans and grants, vocational retraining, and supplementary 
compensation for displaced workers during the retraining period. 
This program should be geared exclusively to the needs of areas 
suffering chronic distress and its benefits specifically denied to any 
employer who closes or curtails his operations in one community 
in order to seek special advantages in another. 


The Area Redevelopment Act (S.722) meets the minimum 
requirements for an effective federal effort to alleviate local area 
distress and should be immediately passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and signed by the President. The hundreds of thousands 
of victims of area distress have already been forced to wait too 
long for the initiation of a domestic Point IV program geared to 
meet the needs of our own citizens. 


Furthermore, federal action is necessary to discourage plant 
piracy—a practice which leads to the creation of distressed com- 
munities. The most important first step to be taken is to remove 
the federal tax-exempt status that now applies to interest received 
from municipal bonds, the proceeds of which are used to build 
plants for runaway employers. 


Additional federal and state legislation required to meet the 
problem of subsidized industrial migration includes an expanded 
Fair Labor Standards Act, a strengthened Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, and improved state labor legislation. 
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Area Redevelopment 


RESOLUTION NO. 73—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, New 
York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Distressed areas are wasteful of our human, social 
and private resources, and act as a drag on the entire economy. 
They are a by-product of our nation’s growth, but with the respon- 
sibilities of providing for our growing population and maintaining 
our position of leadership in the free world, we cannot afford to 
neglect them as just so many slag heaps. 


Frequently today’s distressed areas were formerly prosperous 
communities with thriving industries, and if no corrective steps 
are taken many of today’s flourishing communities may become 
tomorrow’s floundering cities. 


Despite the willingness of distressed area victims to act to 
help themselves, local efforts have not been successful for their 
resources are not equal to the challenge. Though their victims may 
be local, distressed areas are a national problem. 


RESOLVED, Therefore, that the Federal government, in co- 
operation with the states, should help the distressed areas to take 
effective steps in planning and financing their economic redevelop- 
ment. This must include Federal assistance not only to the com- 
munities and industries but also to individuals so that the improve- 
ments shall be lasting, because they are the result of the establish- 
ment of stable and diversified industries. However, all this can and 
must be done in a way that will not result in substantial unemploy- 
ment in other areas. 

SUBCOMMITTE SECRETARY RIEVE: On behalf of the 
=, Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of Resolution No. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Fair Trade 
Resolution No. 118 


With the breakdown of so-called “fair trade” laws in several 
states under pressure of the courts, a movement has quietly arisen 
to enact substitute and supplementary legislation at the Federal 
level. This proposed legislation is a direct threat to the interest of 
millions of wage earners in their capacity as buyers of consumer 
products sold at retail. 


The proposed Federal fair trade law would enable manufac- 
turers to fix minimum prices on their branded products, below 
which wholesalers and retailers could not legally sell. All price 
competition on such products by the different retail outlets would 
be eliminated. This would inevitably mean higher prices for 
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workers and their families to pay for any products they buy on 
which a manufacturer chooses to invoke the law. 


Despite the protestations of the organized retail druggists, 
who are the main proponents of such a law, we are not convinced 
that price-fixing at the expense of the consumer is a proper remedy 
for the problems of small business. It is an attempt to eliminate 
not just the “unfair” competition on branded products, but to do 
away with all price competition whatever on such products. We 
believe that it would ultimately prove to be of main benefit, not 
to small retailers, but to the large chains which sell most of the 
branded products as well as unbranded and privately branded 
“house products,” and that it would strengthen the already domi- 
nant influence of large manufacturers over other parts of the 
economy. We believe that it would retard the further development 
of high-volume, low-cost merchandising techniques and thus slow 
down the advance in American living standards. Now, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO opposes the enactment of resale 
price-fixing legislation and calls upon the Congress to reject the 
so-called “fair trade” bills now pending before it. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Your committee 
moves the adoption of this resolution and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 
Resolution No. 119 


This resolution covers the ee of Resolutions No. 20 and 
0. 72 


As the Fair Labor Standards Act stands now, it falls woefully 
short of its stated objective of achieving a “minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency and general well-being of 
workers.” 


Millions of workers are still unjustifiably frozen out of its 
coverage. The Act offers them no wage floor whatever and no 
limitation on excessive hours of work. As for the workers covered, 
the present $1 minimum wage is considerably less than needed to 
afford a decent standard of living. These are the two areas of 
urgently needed amendment of the Act: extension of coverage and 
increase of the minimum wage. 


Most of the nation does not realize that of some 45 million 
workers who could and should be protected by the Act, almost half, 
over 20 million, are totally excluded from its protection. Most of 
these workers outside the protection of the Act are unorganized 
and cannot improve their status through collective bargaining 
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efforts. In the absence of minimum wage requirements, many are 
and will continue to be paid wages shamefully low and intolerable 
by modern standards. 


The major groups of unprotected workers are in retailing, 
hotels, laundries and other services, with a considerable number 
in other industries as well. A particularly substandard and ex- 
ploited large group are the agricultural workers. 


The major excuse for failure to protect these workers is the 
feeble argument that this is a job for the states. But it cannot 
be argued with any truth that reliance on state minimum wage 
legislation will meet the great need. With few exceptions, the 
states have demonstrated conclusively that they are unwilling or 
unable to provide adequate minimum wage protection for the 
workers not covered by the federal law. 


The inadequacy of the present $1 minimum wage is also ap- 
parent. The $1 minimum, insufficient when enacted four years ago, 
is today even more grossly inadequate to enable a minimum decent 
standard of living. 


We have long been urging an increase to at least $1.25. While 
$1.25 will not satisfactorily meet the test of providing enough to 
live on decently, it will at least reasonably update the outmoded $1 
to keep in step with rises in the cost of living, advances in the pro- 
ductivity of the economy, and the upward movement of wages 
generally. 


In the case of Puerto Rico, for which special minimum wage 
determination provisions have been written into the Act, we be- 
lieve the best interests of both Puerto Rican and mainland workers 
would be served by narrowing the gap between Puerto Rican and 
mainland minimum wages as rapidly as possible. 


The prompt improvement and extension which we seek in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is supported by compelling humani- 
tarian and social considerations. Simple justice and fair play for 
the underprivileged and defenseless lowest-wage workers cries out 
for such needed legislative action. 


Continued failure to extend the Act’s protection and to in- 
crease the level of the minimum wage is producing a degrading 
consignment of literally millions of employed but ill-paid American 
workers and their families to a permanently depressed bare-sub- 
sistence class in our society. This class is being denied a fair share 
of general progress and well-being. 


Economically as well as socially we will be endangering the 
health of our society if we tolerate this growing disparity between 
the lowest-wage groups and the rest of the nation. We must act to 
raise the buying power of the nation’s lowest income worker 
families as a needed force for economic and social strength. 
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Our course holds significant implications for the international 
struggle between the conflicting philosophies of the free world and 
the enslaved world. In the eyes of the world, what we do on mini- 
mum wage protection will be seen as a prime example of how the 
United States treats its least fortunate, the workers at the bot- 
tom of its economic ladder. 


Business opponents of improvement in the Act have dredged 
up arguments calculated to obscure the need and advantages of 
improvement. They argue that improvement of the Act might 
curtail employment or have inflationary effects. These claims 
have also been advanced before all past adjustments and have 
been proved by all past experience to lack merit. 


We are firmly convinced that any balanced evaluation must 
conclude that the humanitarian, economic and other benefits flow- 
ing from extended coverage and a higher minimum far outweigh 
any possible adjustment problems or adverse effects. 


During the past session of Congress, we have given our full 
support to the measure which represents the absolute minimum 
needed to correct the most glaring deficiencies in the Act, the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt Bill, introduced by Senator John Ken- 
nedy, Senator Wayne Morse and Representative James Roosevelt. 


The Senate Subcommittee on Labor did report to the full Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare an amended Kennedy bill 
which would meet the immediate needs for Fair Labor Standards 


Act improvement, but Congress as a whole has been dragging its 
feet on action on this subject. 


The distressing fact is that low-wage workers who need action 
on minimum wage legislation have been victims of Congressional 
preoccupation with other legislation. We fervently hope that the 
next session of Congress will promptly pass minimum wage legis- 
lation which is so desperately needed by the nation’s less fortunate 
workers. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO considers substantial improve- 
ment and extension of the Fair Labor Standards Act to be an 
immediate legislative need of the highest priority. 


We call upon Congress to make it a principal order of business 
to improve the Fair Labor Standards Act to help ease the plight 
of millions of American workers paid shockingly low wages and 
subject to excessive hours standards. The Congress should enact 
amendments to extend coverage of the Act to the many millions 
of workers still denied such protection and to increase the mini- 
mum wage to at least $1.25 an hour. 


The existing 40-hour workweek standard of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, first established 20 years ago, should be amended 
to provide for a standard 7-hour day, 35-hour week. 
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Separate provisions may be appropriate for agricultural 
workers, but their continued exclusion from any minimum wage 
protection should not be tolerated. We urge the Congress to make 
certain that this most deprived and most shamefully ill-paid group 
in the nation be quickly given a measure of urgently needed mini- 
mum wage protection. 


In Puerto Rico, minimum wages should be increased by the 
same cents per hour as the mainland minimum and should there- 
after be increased through the industry committee procedure as 
rapidly as practicable until equal to the mainland level. 


Congress should also appropriate adequate funds to the Labor 
Department, so that the Fair Labor Standards Act can be effec- 
tively administered and vigorously enforced. 


Minimum Wage 
RESCLUTION NO. 20—By Delegates Joseph Denny, Wesley 
A. Taylor, William S. Hogan, Marion Moran; International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and by Delegates Harry Spodick, 
William G. Serota, George A. Allen; International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States of America, 
after an intensive study and debate, enacted into law the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, a declaration of a national policy 
on the matter of wages and hours and other conditions of em- 
ployment, and 


WHEREAS, Cost of living surveys, such as those conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor indicate that it is impossible for the American 
workers to achieve and maintain the minimum standards of liv- 
ing necessary for health, efficiency, and the general well-being 
of himself and his family, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the minimum of $1.00 per hour, is inade- 
quate; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this Convention record itself as in favor 
of the establishment, immediately, of a minimum rate of pay of 


not less than $1.25 per hour as the basic minimum rate for all 
workers in all industries. 


Federal Minimum Wage Law 


RESOLUTION NO. 72—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, New 
York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, More than 20 years ago, when Congress enacted 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, it declared as the nation’s public 
policy that “labor conditions detrimental to the maintenance of 
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the minimum standard of living necessary for the health, efficiency 
and general well-being of workers . . . should be eliminated as 
rapidly as practicable.” 


Unfortunately, more than two decades later, and when living 
costs are climbing to all-time highs, this basic goal remains unful- 
filled. Firstly, the $1 minimum wage now in effect is insufficient 
to assure those workers covered by the law of even the “minimum 
standard of living” pledged by the law. 


Moreover, millions of low paid workers are unjustifiably ex- 
cluded from even the protection of a one dollar hourly minimum. 
Most of these workers are employed in retail and service, laundry 
and dry cleaning, hotels, and large-scale agriculture. 


Unfortunately, it is these very workers who are among the 
lowest paid; and therefore in most need of minimum wage pro- 
tection. 


History demonstrates that the states are not really protecting 
these workers, for they either lack minimum wage laws or linea 
feeble ones. 


RESOLVED, Therefore, that Congress immediately raise the 
hourly minimum wage to $1.50, and extend the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act’s coverage to at least the 914 million workers employed 
sw in the retail and service trades and giant industrial 

arms. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: On behalf of the 
Resolutions Committee, Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
Resolution No. 119. 


. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Brother Hart- 
nett of the IUE. 


DELEGATE HARTNETT, IVE: Mr. Chairman, I rise to sup- 
port the recommendation of the Resolutions Committee to adopt 
this resolution. I share with the Secretary of the Subcommittee 
the belief that this is an extremely important resolution, one of the 
most important that will come before this convention. 


I believe that the job of obtaining the dollar and twenty-five 
cent minimum wage as well as an extension of the Minimum Wage 
Law coverage ought to be the number one project of the trade union 
movement, beginning not later than January 1, 1960. 


I say this for a number of reasons, not the least of which is, of 
course, that 1960 is an election year and the candidates for office 
ought to be required by the AFL-CIO to rise and be counted on 
this important subject. 
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All of us are concerned with the problem of runaway shops. 
We are concerned with the problem of rising rates of unemploy- 
ment within our already organized shops and I believe that imple- 
mentation of this resolution, the securing of a dollar and twenty- 
five cent minimum wage, would contribute a great deal to some 
solution of those problems. 


If we can provide that, no matter where an employer in this 
country shall establish his shops, he cannot pay less than a dollar 
and twenty-five cents, we will have done a great deal to stifle the 
inclination on the part of many of these employers to move into 
unorganized and undeveloped areas. 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we could perform no greater 
services for our already organized membership than to support 
our efforts in the legislative arena with a little bit of effort on our 
own part in the collective bargaining area. It is awfully well for 
us in this convention to adopt the principle that a dollar and 
twenty-five cents is the very least we will accept in minimum 
wages, but we can only be consistent if we insist that a dollar and 
twenty-five cents is the least that we will accept in a collective 
bargaining agreement in a shop which is producing goods which 
find their way into inter-state commerce. 


A little critical self-appraisal will indicate to us without ques- 
tion that time and time again we have international unions, local 
unions affiliated to the AFL-CIO who, apparently out of a mad 
desire simply to secure memberships, are signing collective bar- 
gaining agreements providing for a dollar, a dollar five, and a 
dollar ten cents minimum wages. 


It is plain, Mr. Chairman, and delegates, that we have no right 
to make a petition on the government for $1.25 minimum wage 
until we have determined within ourselves that we will sign no 
collective bargaining agreement that does not provide for at least 
$1.25 an hour. 


Mr. Chairman, we note in the resolution about the problem of 
the minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico. I know something about 
some of those minimum wage rates, having participated on some 
of the commissions which have established those rates. The big 
problem in Puerto Rico in certain industries now is not that there 
is a wide gap between the minimum wages paid on the Island and 
those paid in certain industries here, but the big problem is a 
problem caused by our not insisting on there being a sufficiently 
wide gap as we saw in our collective bargaining agreements. 


In the electrical industry on the Island of Puerto Rico it is a 
fact that most minimum wages are $1 an hour. The same thing is 
true in many other industries. We can’t cry about Puerto Rico, 
because Puerto Rico is suffering from the fact that in many parts 
of the southern United States unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
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engaged in the same industries start contracts which likewise call 
for a dollar an hour minimum wage. So, before we begin to look 
afar, before we begin to make demands for closing up gaps between 
the mainland and Puerto Rico, it may do well that we see whether 
our own house is completely in order. 


Mr. Chairman, the resolution likewise provides for a request of 
Congress that the 7-hour day, 35-hour week be adopted. This, too, 
would require important consideration on the part of this conven- 
tion. The experience of the industry from which I come, I know 
is not a unique experience, an experience which indicates that we 
have not yet recovered 1953 levels of employment. We have to find 
some way of broadening the base of job opportunities, of picking 
up some of the slack in employment opportunities which are 
created by the production of automatic machines. One of the most 
important ways that I know to accomplish that purpose is to insist 
upon this legislation being adopted by the Congress. 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, I believe it ought to be the para- 
mount task, as I suggested earlier, of the AFL-CIO and its Inter- 
national Unions to make aware to all of our membership who 
have an opinion that $1.25 doesn’t affect them, that this is one of 
the most important subjects with which we can be confronted, and 
to bring to them a realization that $1.25 minimum wage or a dollar 
minimum wage has an effect upon every wage earner in this 
nation. 


Simply consider the question of an employer faced with a choice 


of manufacturing a piece of goods in South Carolina at $1.05 an 
hour as against manufacturing that same piece of goods in Con- 
necticut at the rate of $2.50 an hour. Where is he going to make 
that piece of goods? If we dramatize that simple case to our mem- 
bership I can’t see how they can fail to understand the significance 
of the $1.25 minimum wage to them. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I conclude by pointing the finger to 
that terrible crime which consists of a substantial part of the 
American wage earning force not being covered in any way, shape 
or form by minimum wage legislation. Our people, the people in 
our shops who insist upon reasonable wages, hours and working 
conditions, ought to be made aware of the fact that in all likeli- 
hood as they go to the drug counter, to the service station, to the 
other stores in their communities, they are shopping with people 
who cannot make their fair share of their contribution to our 
economy because of the fact that they are being paid at the wage 
rates of less than one dollar an hour. 


We need to remedy this, and we need to remedy it quickly in 
order to stimulate our nation’s economy. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit in closing that the AFL-CIO could do 
no less in the year 1960 than to use its every device and every 
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power to bring about an understanding by the Amertcan public 
starting with our own membership that this is indeed a needy piece 
of legislation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any further discussion on 
Resolution 119 on Minimum Wage Legislation? 


If not, those who favor the motion to endorse this resolution 
signify by saying aye; contrary, no. 
The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN VISITORS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to recognize 
another one of two of our visitors from abroad at this convention. 


We have sitting with us in the balcony on my left the President 
of the United Unions of Employees and Workers of Lebanon, 
Gabriel Khoury. We are very happy to have you with us. 


Also in the balcony in the same area, the President of the Rail- 
way Employes Union of Ghana, West Africa, Brother Issac 
Inkumsah. 


... The visitors acknowledged the introduction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to present for 
a short address, a representative of a very important group con- 
cerned with the welfare of our future young men. 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to present to you the 
National Director of the Boys’ Clubs of America, Mr. John M. 
Gleason. 

JOHN M. GLEASON 
(National Director, Boys’ Clubs of America) 


President Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, members of the Execu- 
tive Council, delegates on the floor, distinguished guests: 


I was very deeply impressed as I sat up here during the past 
hour or so listening to the deliberations, the very serious, deep 
and conscientious deliberations of your body. It has been my first 
experience and one I shan’t forget. 


_ Ihave only a few moments on your crowded agenda, and that 
is all I need, and I appreciate the opportunity. 


1am here in a twofold purpose. First, to honor the organization 
and the membership of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Secondly, if I might, to give you one-half a second of a personal 
nature or a personal reference. 
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As I sat here, I began to think about my own existence, my own 
life, my own work and my own goal and many that you represent 
on this floor, and it came to me that I am from a generation of 
laborers, having had five generations of blacksmiths in the family 
before my time; and being from across the sea, Iam sure that they 
were not protected by such organizations nor were they interested 
in organizations throughout the hundreds of years, except possibly 
any that were fighting the British of that particular time. 


I would like to feel that we are hammering and shaping the 
character of your sons and mine in the work that we are doing. 
I would like to tell you that in these days of negative thinking and 
negative vacuums that in all of the phases of American life—and 
labor is no exception—there comes a time when there are a few 
very positive things that we can be very proud of and point to 
with a great deal of credit. And we in the Boys’ Club can point to 
the work and the help and the aid and the sustenance that has been 
given to us and continues to be given to us by your great organiza- 
tion and its members throughout America. You have an interest 
in boys. That has been shown by your very excellent Committee 
on Community Services. And the Community Services of this 
Committee are known to us through your chairman, Mr. Joe 
Beirne, Mr. Leo Perlis and the man that we know, he and his 
assistants, Bob Rosenkrans. 


Our Committee met and passed a resolution, and I think if I 
read that resolution it will tell that brief story. But before I do, 
I would like to point out to you that we do put out every year a 
little book entitled “They Also Serve.” The very beginning is 
“AFL-CIO,” and from this very beginning are page after page of 
service and contribution to American life, contribution to Ameri- 
can boyhood, and contribution to the greatest natural resources 
and their future—rather trite to say, but sometimes we overlook 
it—the money and the time and the effort that you people have 
been plowing into our organization and the many others in the 
Community Services activities. 


We appreciate and are thankful for it. We are also thankful 
for the time and effort you people have given to our boys’ clubs, 
some 530 of them throughout the nation. 


I have here this plaque, “In appreciation from Boys’ Clubs of 
America” to the AFL-CIO for outstanding support and assistance 
given to the boys’ club movements. 


“The AFL-CIO has been tremendously helpful in contributing 
thousands man-hours on boys’ club buildings, camp construction, 
and renovations, the value of which is in the millions of dollars. 
The members of the AFL-CIO also volunteered for service as in- 
structors, donated equipment, made special contributions for 
special activities and served on boards of directors. Through the 
cooperation of the AFL-CIO Committee on Community Services, 
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the members of the AFL-CIO throughout the nation, thousands of 
boys daily receive the benefits of improved programs, increased 
facilities and needed guidance and direction towards good citizen- 
ship.” 

This I would like to present to you for your national head- 
quarters as a resolution of thanks from our organization. 


I have one more thing, one more task that is given to me. First, 
this is a symbol of the man he is and what he has done not only 
for us across the nation but also for all the youth serving agencies. 
This man has been elected to receive our Golden Award. This is 
indicative of what this man has done in the primary interest and 
facets of boys’ clubs operations, and before I present this, I would 
like to make one more observation. 


One hundred years ago, 1860, the first Boys’ Club opened its 
doors in New England and it opened its doors to the sons of the 
laboring man and the sons of the people who were working in sweat 
shops and factories and doing things on their own. They had no 
organization and they had no help. They were working as slaves 
as you and I know, one hundred years ago, and the first Boys’ Club 
opened up its doors and took in the sons of these men to do what 
they could for them. 

We have advanced throughout the years and I am happy to say 
at this time we fully recognize all that you are doing and will con- 
tinue to do. We are trying now to get our National Headquarters in 
New York. We feel as a movement we should have it and we need 
it badly. We need some help in that direction and I think most of 
you have received a brochure from us on that score. Whatever 
you can do, we will be most thankful for. 


At this time it gives me the honor to present from our Board 
the Golden Award to Mr. Meany. This is known as the “Man and 
Boy Award.” 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Mr. Gleason. I 
am happy to accept this as a symbol of the work that the AFL-CIO 
Community Services does in this field as well as in many other 
fields, under the very able chairmanship of Joe Beirne, working 
directly with Leo Perlis. They are working every day in the year 
in the community, with the cooperation of our national and inter- 
national labor unions, and state organizations to play a real and 
proper part in the community life of the nation. This, of course, 
includes the Boys’ Clubs of America and their activities through- 
out the nation. The Building Trades have been very helpful in 
these endeavors by donating labor and materials to provide 
facilities for these boys. 

So in the name of the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, I am happy to accept this plaque 
of commendation from Mr. Gleason on behalf of the Boys’ Clubs 


of America. 
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Now, we will go ahead with the business. But before doing 
that, I would like to announce that at approximately 5:15, at the 
conclusion of this afternoon’s session, there will be a meeting of 
the Executive Council AFL-CIO in Room 301 of this building to 
consider the report of the special subcommittee of the council 
which I mentioned to you here this morning. 

We will now proceed with the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Resumed) 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The next resolu- 
tion is Resolution No. 120 dealing with the Kohler strike. 


Kohler Strike 
Resolution No. 120 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 54 


The current anti-union campaign which is sweeping the nation 
and which is expressed in the steel strike, the new labor control 
law, the Harriet Henderson textile strike and the assaults on union 
organizers in the South, really began on April 5, 1954, when the 


Kohler Company of Kohler, Wisconsin, attempted to break the 
Kohler workers union and thereby set a pattern of anti-labor vio- 
lence for years to come. 


That UAW Local 833 was not broken does not alter the fact 
that this vicious employer tried everything to make his workers 
crawl back on their bellies and cry “uncle.” An arsenal of tear 
gas, guns and clubs, an army of private detectives and labor spies, 
a horde of lawyers to delay justice and the widespread herding of 
scabs and strikebreakers were among the methods used to fight 
the Union. And while it took only 29 days for the Kohler Company 
to get a court injunction restricting the Union’s picketing, the 
striking Kohler workers are still waiting for a decision from the 
full National Labor Relations Board on the Trial Examiner’s re- 
port, finding the company guilty of many unfair labor practices. 


Five years and two months after the UAW first filed charges, 
and still no decision from the Board! Almost two years since the 
Trial Examiner’s intermediate report, and the latest word is that 
the Board’s ruling won’t come before “the spring of 1960,” at the 
earliest! 


In the meantime, Kohler Company can blithely ignore the 
Trial Examiner’s findings that it is guilty of violating the nation’s 
labor laws, that it is prolonging the strike by refusing to bargain 
in good faith, that it “was bargaining not to reach but to avoid 
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agreement,” that it set out to “teach the Union a lesson,” that it 
illegally fired 53 of its employees, that it illegally evicted 10 em- 
ployees from company quarters and that it is guilty of coercion, 
restraint and interference. 


Attempted wire taps, mail checks and spying on Union and 
Government officials, and other union-busting tactics, which were 
revealed during the McClellan Committee hearings, caused the 
Trial Examiner to bring out a supplemental report in which he 
said that these revelations supported and confirmed his previous 
findings that the Kohler Company was guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

The disparity of dispensing justice with speed on the one hand 
and with agonizing delay on the other is calculated to discourage 
strikes and to slowly destroy the labor movement. It is calculated 
to cause tremendous economic hardships on strikers, thus provid- 
ing great pressure for complete capitulation to management de- 
mands. 

Only the astonishing fortitude of the Kohler strikers and the 
support the Local has received from its International Union and 
from fellow AFL-CIO members has thwarted the Kohler Com- 
pany’s evil plans. Now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates to the Third Biennial Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations go on record: 

1. Commending the valiant Kohler strikers for their tenacious 
fight for freedom and justice, a fight which is being conducted 
for the benefit of all labor; 

2. Expressing wholehearted support of the five-and-a-half- 
year-old strike of UAW Local 833 against the Kohler Company 
and of the Kohler picket line; 

3. Protesting the NLRB’s delay in rendering a decision and 
urging the Board to make immediate amends; 

4. Supporting the continuing consumer boycott of scab-made 
Kohler plumbingware. 


Kohler Strike 


RESOLUTION NO. 54—By Delegate Emil C. Schuette; She- 
boygan (Wisconsin) County Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, UAW Local 833, AFL-CIO, an affiliate of the 
Sheboygan County Labor Council, AFL-CIO, has been on strike at 
the Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., since April 5, 1954, and 


WHEREAS, On July 2, 1954, UAW Local 833 filed charges of 
unfair labor practices against the Kohler Co. with the National 
Labor Relations Board, and 
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WHEREAS, On October 26, 1954, or 116 days later, General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board issued a complaint 
on the charges filed against the Kohler Co., and 


WHEREAS, On February 8, 1955, NLRB Trial Examiner 
George A. Downing began hearings on the complaint, and 


WHEREAS, On May 4, 1956, or one year, two months and 
twenty-six days after they began, Trial Examiner Downing closed 
the hearings, and 


WHEREAS, On October 9, 1957—one year, five months and 
five days after the hearings ceased—Trial Examiner Downing 
submitted his Intermediate Report and Recommendations to the 
National Labor Relations Board, in which he found the Kohler Co. 
guilty of unfair labor practices in violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act. The Report was issued three years, three months 
— ge aaa after the original charges had been filed by the 

nion, an 


WHEREAS, The Trial Examiner found the Kohler Co. guilty 
of prolonging the strike by refusing to bargain in good faith, 
charging that the Kohler Co., “was bargaining not to reach but 
to avoid agreement; that it was seeking the Union’s complete 
capitulation, not simply for a normal contract term, but that 
pursuant to its announced intention ‘to teach the Union a lesson 
(for having called the strike),’ it envisioned a settlement which 
would bring the Company 20 years of labor peace, as had the 
1934 strike,” and 


WHEREAS, The Trial Examiner found further that on June 1, 
1954, and on March 1, 1955, the Company illegally discharged a 
total of 53 employees; that the Company illegally evicted 10 em- 
ployees from the Company hotel and Company farms; that the 
Company illegally engaged in solicitation, interference, restraint 
and coercion, and 


WHEREAS, On January 6, 1959, or one year, two months and 
twenty-eight days after the Trial Examiner’s first Intermediate 
Report, NLRB Trial Examiner George A. Downing held four days 
of supplemental hearings on charges filed by the Union as the 
result of testimony developed before the McClellan Committee as 
to the Kohler Co.’s use of detectives and espionage to pry into the 
private lives of Union officials to thwart the efforts of the Union 
in the strike, and 


WHEREAS, On March 5, 1959, after a lapse of only 55 days 
since the close of the supplemental hearings, Trial Examiner 
Downing submitted his Supplemental Intermediate Report to the 
full Board in which he upheld the Union and its charge that the 
Company spied on officers of the Union and ruled that the new 
matter supported and confirmed his findings in his first and Inter- 
mediate Report and Recommendations, and 
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WHEREAS, As matters now stand, four years, seven months 
and five days have passed since the original charges were filed by 
the Union and the first binding decision still has not been reached 
in the case, and 


WHEREAS, Trial Examiner Downing in his final report noted, 
“Though a settlement of the conflict would plainly be in the public 
interest, it has long been apparent that the strike cannot be settled 
between the parties, either with or without the benefit of further 
mediation. . . . The disposition of the present proceeding is, how- 
ever, a step which will lead ultimately to a resolution of the strike. 
There is nothing else now foreseeable which will do so. It is there- 
fore plain that, in the public interest, this litigation should be 
brought to an end as soon as possible,” and 


WHEREAS, At the end of this year (1959), five and one-half 
years will have passed since the original charges against the 
Kohler Co. were filed, yet no initial ruling is expected from the 
National Labor Relations Board “until at least the Spring of 1960,” 
according to a letter received by the Sheboygan County Labor 
Council from Mr. Ogden W. Fields, Acting Executive Secretary of 
the National Labor Relations Board. The letter is dated July 20, 
1959, and 

WHEREAS, The record in this case, as well as in many other 
cases processed or pending before the NLRB, will substantiate a 
charge that there is undue delay between the time the hearings 
close and the Board renders its decisions, as evidenced by the fact 
that nearly 14 months elapsed between the time of the original 
report of the NLRB Examiner and the Supplemental Hearings in 
the Kohler case. It is felt that the Board had more than ample time 
to make an earlier decision, and 


WHEREAS, All efforts on the part of U. S. Senators, the De- 
partment of Labor and even the office of the President of the 
United States to speed a decision in this case have failed. The 
reason for failure is borne out by a statement made by the United 
States Department of Labor through Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell, issued during the forepart of August of this year: 


“As you know, the Board functions as a quasijudicial agency 
completely independent of this or any other agency of the Execu- 
tive Branch.” 

WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States presently has 
no control over the NLRB, which acts as an independent body sub- 
ject to no pre-determined time tables or schedules regarding their 
decisions. The increase of the Board from five to seven members, 
instead of speeding up decisions as intended, has complicated mat- 
ters still more to cause even further delay in Board action, and 


WHEREAS, In comparison, the Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board responded to the Kohler Co. in 29 days to issue an 
injunction against the Kohler strikers, and 
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WHEREAS, The disparity of dispensing justice with speed on 
the one hand and with agonizing delay on the other deals a blow 
so deadly that it has the force to dissipate any strike and to dis- 
integrate the Union involved. Not only can this destroy the Union 
affected, but it has serious effects on the entire Labor Movement, 
and 


WHEREAS, Tremendous and untold hardships are caused by 
such a situation, as evidenced in the Sheboygan community, the 
site of the Kohler strike. Hundreds of families have moved from 
the area to seek work elsewhere. Others have burdened them- 
selves with additional sacrifices by commuting to other cities to 
work rather than leave the community to which they are so closely 
bound. In addition, the merchants in the community are being ad- 
versely affected by the prolongation of the strike without any 
relief in sight from the NLRB. Fortunately, in the case of the 
Kohler strikers, a strong, militant International Union never 
wavered in its support of the Local Union members and their 
strike, which is still actively carried on, and 

WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States has been busy 
in attempting to pass labor legislation, yet nothing is found in 
any of the proposed bills to remedy the inherent evil of undue and 
unnecessary delay on the part of the National Labor Relations 
Board; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to the Third Constitutional 
Convention of the AFL-CIO go on record to: 


(1) Request the National Labor Relations Board to render 
an immediate decision in the Kohler case; 


(2) Condemn the practices of the National Labor Relations 
Board in unduly delaying a decision in the Kohler case and other 
cases ; 

(3) Strongly urge the Congress of the United States to 
investigate the reason for such delays by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board; 

(4) Instruct the Legislative Committee of the AFL-CIO 
to proceed with action designed to introduce legislation which 
will remedy this inherent evil by guaranteeing fair and prompt 
dispensation of justice for working people as well as Management ; 
and 

(5) Commend the Kohler strikers, their families and their 
International Union for their tenacity in their fight against one 
of America’s most anti-union employers, and re-affirm our support 
to their cause; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that copies of this Resolution be sent to Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the UAW International 
Union, and to UAW Local 833. 
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RESOLUTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of Resolution No. 120. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I recognize Brother Schuette of the 
Sheboygan County Labor Council. 


DELEGATE SCHUETTE: Mr. Chairman, fellow delegates, I 
was sent here as a delegate from the Sheboygan County Labor 
Council with the express purpose of calling to your attention some 
of the injustices that are being perpetrated upon the Kohler strik- 
ers. I would like to call to the attention of this convention the fact 
that in the original resolution, No. 54, we requested this convention 
to strongly urge the Congress of the United States to investigate 
the reasons for the delay by the NLRB to come out with a decision 
regarding the unfair labor practices against the Kohler Company. 


We, in the area of Sheboygan County have lived and worked 
with the UAW strikers since 1954. The picket line is still strong. 
The feeling is still strong but it is sad to relate at this convention 
that the picket line of the UAW is being violated by some of the 
Building Trades unions, and I believe that the Building Trades 
unions involved should call to the attention of each and every local 
union that if any strike in the history of this country needs support 
ma deserves the support of the labor movement, the Kohler strike 

oes. 


We go back to 1934 when we had brothers killed on the Kohler 
picket line. It makes a person sad at heart to stand out there and 
see union men violating a picket line and especially a picket line in 
front of the most anti-labor company in this country. When you 
point out in this resolution that this company probably was the 
instigator and the beginning of the new labor Act that we are 
forced to live under, then you can begin to realize what these men 
and women of Local No. 833 of the UAW have gone through. 


Yes, I would like to go back home and report to my Council the 
fact that this convention went along with our original resolution 
pertaining to the Resolve on asking the Congress of the United 
States to investigate the reason why the Board does not come out 
with a decision. 


We have seen lobbyists in Washington pertaining to the last 
labor bill that was passed. 


They did go through every aspect of anti-labor legislation but I 
have seen no one ask our congressional leaders why the NLRB can 
continue to postpone and postpone decisions. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell was contacted through the office of Jack Anderson, one of 
the Presidential assistants, and we received the stock answer there 
that due to the fact that the processes of the Board are long and 
arduous it takes a long time for a decision to come out. 


Let me tell you this: if we had a decision from the NLRB today 
it would be the first step to finally concluding the Kohler strike. I 
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also would like to say that even while the men and women walk 
in the picket line and see members of the organization violate the 
picket line, even the members on the picket line realize that a deci- 
sion from the Board would circumvent a lot of these violations. 
This has been going on since 1954. I believe that were we to call 
upon Congress to investigate, as we have been investigated, that 
we could finally resolve some of the inaction by the Board and 
have them come out with a decision which would once and for all 
give these Kohler workers the justice that they deserve. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair now recognizes Brother 
Schoemann. 


DELEGATE PETER T. SCHOEMANN, Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada. Mr. President, 
delegates to this convention: I happen to be the General President 
of the United Association of Plumbers and Pipe Fitters. I bitterly 
resent the statement made by the brother with reference to the 
Building Trades going through his picket line. I can only speak 
for my organization, and I can assure him that there are no mem- 
bers of the United Association going through his picket line. 


I can also assure him that I know of no other international 
union on God’s green earth that has done more for the United 
Automobile Workers in their terrific fight that they have with 
the Kohler Company. 


I also want to inform him that I happen to be one individual 
who went through that previous strike of the Kohler Company 
with the federal labor union. 


He is injecting at this time on a resolution in which he is re- 
questing support for action by the Congress, and bringing this up 
on the floor of this convention, the inference that the Building 
Trades are not supporting the Auto Workers in their fight against 
the Kohler Company. That is wrong. The proper place for any 
criticism, if it is justified at all, should have been to the Building 
and Construction Trades Department Convention, or through the 
duly elected officers of that department. 


So I hope that there is no delegate in this convention who has 
the opinion that the Building and Construction Trades Workers of 
this country are not supporting the Kohler strikers in this terrible 
battle that the United Auto Workers find themselves in. Thank 


you. 
... The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


... Subcommittee Chairman Hayes continues the report of the 
committee as follows: 
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Women Workers 
Resolution No. 121 


Today working women are making signal contributions to the 
nation’s production industries, its schools, offices, and hospitals, 
and its growing service and trade industries. The 22 million women 
at work make up one-third of all employed persons. The revolu- 
tionary changes in the technology and organization of the nation’s 
economic activity over the past half century will bring even larger 
numbers and proportions of women into the work force of the 
future. Women’s activities in the political life of their communities 
as well as their participation in paid employment are becoming 
of increasing importance. 


Trade unions have traditionally been a primary instrument 
for the protection and advancement of the interests of women 
workers, both through collective bargaining and through support 
of legislation designed to safeguard women from such abuses as 
sub-standard wages, excessive hours, and unhealthy working con- 
ditions. The AFL-CIO has specifically endorsed the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, both as a collective bargaining and as a 
legislative objective. 


In the years ahead, unions will need to devote even more effort 
to their objectives for women. Although some 31% million women 
are members of trade unions, the great majority are in industries 
or occupations not well organized and have little acquaintance with 
unionism. More women need to understand the advantages of trade 
union membership and unions will want to give extra attention to 
the further development of policies and programs to meet the 
needs of women workers. 


Chief among the issues affecting employed women today are 
the furtherance and improvement of minimum safeguards against 
sub-standard working conditions through collective bargaining 
and appropriate legislation; the fight against discriminatory em- 
ployment practices in hiring and layoff procedures, pay scales, sen- 
iority rights, training and promotion opportunities; the develop- 
ment of adequate maternity leave and benefit practices; and the 
provision of badly needed facilities and services to better enable 
mothers who must work for a living to have their children well 
cared for during their absence from the home. Now therefore be it 


RESOLVED: (1) The Convention reaffirms its support for 
minimum legal as well as collective bargaining safeguards for the 
protection of women’s health and welfare. 


(2) We urge the abolition of employment practices which 
discriminate against women. 


(3) We urge Congress to enact Federal legislation assuring 


ee 


that women shall receive equal pay with men for comparable work 
on the job, with primary enforcement through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor relying when possible on collective bargaining 


procedures. 


(4) While we support the abolition of remaining outmoded 
legal restrictions on women’s rights as citizens, property owners, 
and wage-earners, we oppose most vigorously the proposal for the 
so-called Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution which, by 
invalidating all legislation that takes account of differing require- 
ments of men and women, would threaten statutory gains for 
women, particularly in the field of labor legislation evolved 
through many years of effort on the part of the labor movement. 


(5) We urge the development of more adequate maternity 
leave and benefit provisions in collective bargaining contracts. 


(6) Wecall upon trade union affiliates to seek the cooperation 
of communities and government agencies in the provision of child 
care facilities for the children of working mothers. 


(7) We urge adequate support and appropriations for the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor so that it may 
properly discharge its responsibilities for the advancement of 


women’s welfare. 


(8) We urge international union affiliates to give renewed 
attention to the further development of programs and policies 
that will benefit women and to educational activities which will 
attract more women into the trade union movement. 


. . . Subcommittee Chairman Hayes moved the adoption of 
the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Minerals 
Resolution No. 122 


A sound and stable domestic mining and minerals industry is 
of vital importance to America. Policies and programs for this 
industry affect thousands of workers and many communities. 
These programs also determine the availability of key minerals to 
serve America’s industrial needs for peaceful and defense purposes. 


Falling prices of key materials, in particular lead and zinc, and 
copper, together with increasing foreign imports, have combined 
to produce serious injury to the mining and minerals industry. 
Many non-ferrous mine workers have lost their jobs and have been 
forced to move themselves and their families elsewhere in search 


of other employment. 
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In the face of this problem, the Eisenhower Administration 
has provided nothing but years of inaction. The quotas imposed 
by the President last year in September, based on the findings of 
the United States Tariff Commission, have failed to produce the 
needed relief. This is the only step that has been taken. The 
Administration has not seen fit to present any rounded legislative 
program for action by the Congress. 


The AFL-CIO and a number of its international unions, sup- 
ported the resolution recently passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, which would convey the sense of Congress that an effective 
program to restore and reinvigorate America’s mining and min- 
erals industry be adopted. We express the hope that final passage 
of this resolution by Congress will in turn stimulate the quick 
en of a sound policy and program which are so badly 
needed. 


We are aware of both the domestic and international aspects 
of the mining and mineral question. Many of our closest friends 
and allies in this hemisphere and elsewhere, depend in some meas- 
ure on the United States as a market for the metals and minerals 
they produce. Certainly, we recognize the necessity of continuing 
to maintain close and amicable economic ties with these countries. 


But we strongly oppose a national policy which emphasizes 
international amity at the expense of domestic industries, the men 
who work in them and the communities which depend upon them 
for their economic lives. 


The United States, however, is not faced with an either/or 
choice in this matter. It is quite possible to enact programs to 
stabilize the domestic mining complex in order to protect the 
worker, the industry and the community, and at the same time, 
to maintain a market for metals and minerals required by our 
economy and produced in foreign countries. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: A positive and constructive mining and minerals 
program, with both immediate and longer range objectives should 
be enacted into law. Such a program must, to be effective, include: 


Immediate Objectives 


1. Certain of the key minerals should be stockpiled for defense 
and other purposes as a sort of buffer. The Federal Government 
should buy minerals when the market drops and sell on a rising 
market, the purpose of such a program being to stabilize prices. 
There must, however, be prohibitions against using stockpiling 
authority to interfere with a labor dispute. 


2. In either a long or short range program, an adjustment 
assistance program such as that contained in the Trade Adjust- 
ment Act and the Area Redevelopment Bill, still pending in Con- 
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gress, would assist workers, mines, and communities affected 
when certain high-cost and inefficient mines may be forced to 
close. 


Longer Range Objectives 


The need for an extensive buffer stockpiling program and ad- 
justment assistance would be considerably reduced over the long 
run if the minerals and mining industry would be further stabilized 
by the following three-point program: 


1. Continuation and extension of exploration and development 
aid by the Federal Government, made better operative by replace- 
ment of the Defense Minerals Emergency Administration by a 
permanent and over-all minerals agency providing development 
assistance on an equitable matching basis. 


2. Adoption of a direct limited tonnage subsidy program to 
producers whenever the market price drops below a predetermined 
level for the industry and the basis for which would be production 
costs, historic prices of metals and substitutes, and defense and 
domestic requirements. A major consideration would be establish- 
ment of an economic price, sufficient to provide steady domestic 
production of minerals necessary to meet mobilization base re- 
quirements of the United States, and with protection against 
providing windfall profits to large, efficient operators, by sub- 
sidizing only limited, fixed tonnage coming out of any given mine, 
with a fixed minimum to enable small producers to qualify, and 


subsidies paid only on domestic production for domestic use. 


3. Sustaining efforts by the United States to see adopted an 
international commodity agreement between exporting and im- 
porting countries. The principles of such an agreement would 
include establishment of— 


. worldwide minimum and maximum prices, 


. an international buffer stockpile and authority to buy and 
sell as world prices fluctuate, 


. agreement to restrict exports when buffer stockpiles reach 
a predetermined level, 


. safeguards to prohibit use of stockpiles to interfere with 
labor-management disputes. 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations will fight to achieve this program in the interest of 
workers, the industry, the nation and the free world. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption, and I so move. 


. . » The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Conservation and Development of Natural Resources 
Resolution No. 123 


America faces an unprecedented and rapidly multiplying de- 
mand upon her great but not unlimited stockpile of natural re- 
sources. Every nation in the world is confronted, as America is, 
with the challenge of how to make resources work for people. How 
adequately it is met by America and the people of other countries 
will determine in great measure our future security and welfare. 


America’s natural resources dilemma is created by the lack 
of a comprehensive, unified national resource policy in the face of 
tremendous population growth, by the mushrooming of cities, by 
accelerated industrial expansion and by responsibilities of world 
leadership. Over the past six years, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has showed no awareness of the pressing need to plan ahead 
for land, water and energy development on a scale commensurate 
with the dimensions and urgency of the problem. The Administra- 
tion has attempted time and again, to turn back the conservation 
clock to the pre-Teddy Roosevelt era. The situation instead calls 
for decisive action now. 


As workers, consumers, taxpayers and citizens, labor has a 
stake in the full and comprehensive development of America’s 
land, water and energy resources. 


Labor calls for intensification of cooperation with other citi- 
zens’ organizations to work for policies and programs which will 
resume a forward march along the entire conservation front. 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, regards the resources problem in America, and, 
in the world, as composed of parts of an interlocking whole, and 
that no aspect can be slighted without the loss of important bene- 
fits otherwise derived from comprehensive development programs. 


We therefore call upon all groups active in conservation to 
broaden their vision and fight for the goal of the total use of the 
earth for the good of man. Such cooperative endeavors which the 
trade unions have for many years engaged in, and to which they 
have brought much strength, have helped to hold the line against 
an administration unwilling to face up to the problem. 


To these groups we say that the common ground we have oc- 
cupied with them in the continuing conservation battle, should 
provide evidence of labor’s full participation. At the same time, 
we emphasize the necessity in the future of far greater insight 
being displayed by these organizations into the problems of or- 
ganized working people that go beyond the immediate resources 
arena, namely those of union recognition and collective bargaining. 
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The Employment Act of 1946 declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to use all of its powers in cooperation with industry, 
labor, agriculture, and state and local governments to promote 
a free, competitive enterprise system with “maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing power.” 


Natural resources development programs carried out under 
clearcut forward looking policies are indispensable to the attain- 
ment of these aims of the Employment Act. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and delegates of the second 
AFL-CIO Convention call for a broad, forward looking national 
resources policy, based on these principles: 


1. Strong reaffirmation of the important responsibilities of 
the Federal Government as the principal steward for the people 
of America’s resources. We repudiate in the strongest possible 
terms, the Administration’s improper abandonment of leadership, 
not only because it has caused America to mark time when progress 
is so badly needed, but has played into the hands of Big Business 
interests totally opposed to the concept of conservation. 


The broad planning, construction and management of com- 
prehensive resources programs keyed to national goals is a proper 
and legal as well as an indispensable function of the United States 
under a wide range of constitutional powers. 


From both an economic and engineering standpoint, the Fed- 
eral Government can and must assume the leadership in the great 
task of comprehensively harnessing our river systems. It can and 
must assume the leadership in achieving more rapidly the peaceful 
uses of the atom. It can and must assume the leadership in con- 
tinuing to provide electrification for rural America, to sustain a 
prosperous mining and mineral industry, to preserve our land, 
forest, fish and wildlife resources, and to broaden outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities for the American people. 


We regard the so-called public versus private power contro- 
versy as being an irrelevant issue which continues to block needed 
resources development programs. The Federal, state and local 
governments, and electric utilities, no matter how they are owned, 
have a proper role to play in America’s electric energy future— 
each within its own abilities and capacities. 


We call upon the states to enact legislation which will give 
all utility workers, whether employed by private or public utilities 
the _ bargaining rights accorded to workers in industry gen- 
erally. 


2. That to undertake properly the massive resources task 
facing America and to eliminate duplication and waste, the Fed- 
eral Government must not only be provided with a unified policy 
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under which to operate, but with basic reorganization of Federal 
action and regulatory agencies dealing with resources. 


3. Establishment of regional development agencies carried 
forward into other river basins in the United States and employ- 
ing the principle of unified approach to the resources problems 
which has so successfully marked the history of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


4. Continuation of the yardstick principle of public compe- 
tition with private utilities, together with the half-century-old 
policy of priority and preference to public groups in obtaining 
power supply from Federal sources of generation. These policies 
have resulted in lower electric rates to consumers even beyond 
the immediate area involved. Abundant low-cost supplies of elec- 
tric energy from all sources are indispensable for new industries, 
jobs, broadened tax base, and better living for working people and 
all Americans. 


5. Continued protection of our public resources against mon- 
opolization, including the safeguards afforded by the Federal 
Power Act, the Public Utilities Holding Company Act, and the 
anti-monopoly excess land ownership provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws. 


6. Modernization of America’s power supply system to meet 
an expected quadrupled demand for electric energy within the next 
quarter of a century. Hydro-power plants will be integrated with 
giant thermal and atomic generating facilities which will produce 
wholesale power in vast blocks carried to load centers over tre- 
mendously high voltage transmission lines. 


Giant power must be so operated to protect the interest of con- 
sumers and the general public. Wholesale power must be made 
available to distributing utilities in the amounts required without 
discrimination and at the lowest possible cost. It must be con- 
ducted under Federal regulations and supplemented whenever 
necessary by Federal programs for low-cost regional wholesale 


power supply systems. . 


Utilities combining in wholesale generation and transmission 
companies will represent private, cooperative and municipal own- 
ership, and will supply wholesale power to distributing utilities 
without discrimination. 


7. Within the framework of the broad policies we have recom- 
mended, America’s water and land development programs must 
also comprise accelerated soil conservation, water pollution con- 
trol, enhanced fish and wildlife, intensified reforestation and sus- 
tained yield practices on forest land and strengthening of our 
domestic mining and minerals industry. 
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8. The carrying forward of a national recreation program, 
utilizing more effectively our national parks, monuments, wilder- 
ness areas, reservoirs behind storage dams, and national forests. 
The Federal government should work in close cooperation with the 
States and localities to achieve a master inventory of recreational 
needs and resources, in order to provide facilities for the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration of the increasing millions of Americans 
whose need for out-of-door recreation is already overtaxing all 
available facilities. 


9. Closer cooperation with the United Nations to aid in pro- 
grams directed toward the attaining of the full development of 
the natural resources of countries all over the world and to pro- 
vide the framework for a new approach toward achieving the goal 
of abundance for all people of all nations as a most necessary step 
toward global peace and security. 


The attainment of these aims for a new deal in conservation, 
we strongly believe, is vital to the future welfare of America and 
of the world. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption, and I so move. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Atomic Energy 
Resolution No. 124 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 25 


The American labor movement has a most vita! and continued 
interest in the development of the peaceful uses of the atom for 
mankind. As workers in plants where there is ionizing radiation, 
as consumers who will benefit from abundant supplies of cheap 
nuclear power, as taxpayers whose money is invested in huge 
atomic development, and as citizens who want to see the atom’s 
potential unlocked for the benefit of people throughout the world, 
the members of the American labor movement are concerned with 
adequate programs and policies to develop atomic energy. 


The AFL-CIO supports programs in the atomic field to: 


1. Establish accelerated programs to develop nuclear power 
in large amounts and at costs competitive with those of power 
generated by conventional fuels. 


2. Expand uses of radioisotopes in industry, medicine and 
agriculture. 


8. Achieve greater protection to the health and safety of 
workers and the general public from radiation hazards. 
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4. Safeguard development of this new industry from being 
monopolized by a few large corporations. 


5. Aid in securing leadership of the United States in develop- 
ing widespread practical uses of the atom and aiding free world 
countries in establishing their own atomic program. Now, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, By the officers and delegates of the Third Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, that we endorse and work to achieve the 
following programs in the Atomic Energy field: 


1. Atomic Power Program 


America has lost years of precious time by the failure of the 
Eisenhower Administration to carry forward a vigorous atomic 
power program. Such a program is needed to build the atomic 
power plants to equip our country and its electric utility industry 
with the economic and technical experience which will make the 
atom a large scale, low-cost producer of power for an ex- 
panding economy and will enable America to shoulder its proper 
responsibilities of international leadership. 


Great Britain, Soviet Russia, other nations and groups of 
nations are pressing forward toward competitively priced atomic 
power. The Eisenhower Administration’s exclusive dependence 
upon the private utilities, has been a major handicap, for they have 
failed to meet the challenge by reason of inadequate technical and 
financial resources, economic uncertainties, and lack of financial 
incentive to pioneer in a new field. 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations calls for a full scale national atomic power develop- 
ment program as a most necessary means of achieving from this 
giant new energy source, supplies of low-cost power for America’s 
future needs. We propose: 


(a) To strengthen America’s threatened position of world 
leadership in the peaceful application of nuclear energy and of 
nuclear power in particular. 


(b) To strengthen America’s national economy and to benefit 
American-consumers by developing low-cost atomic power without 
further needless delay. 


(c) To demonstrate, by means of larger-scale Federal reactor 
programs, that competitively priced power can be produced from 
nuclear sources under either private or Federal fixed charges of 
operation from several different feasible reactor types by 1965, 
assuming base-load operation and minimum charges for plu- 
tonium. 

To realize these goals, the Atomic Energy Commission must 
select a few promising reactor designs for large-scale development, 
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then proceed to build and operate them in order to develop the 
necessary technical and economic knowledge that will allow these 
designs to be undertaken by the nation’s utility industry. 


The Commission must set forth both immediate and long-range 
power production goals—1965 for the immediate goal, and 1970 
and 1975 for the longer-range targets. Reactor types must be 
large-scale for greater economy of operation, but also include 
smaller designs on a lesser scale to aid smaller utilities, whether 
cooperatively, publicly, or privately owned, and to assist nations 
abroad with limited financial resources and nuclear technologies. 


Surplus power from Federal Demonstration Reactor Programs 
should be marketed in conformity with the historic Federal power 
marketing policies and laws. 


Existing subsidy programs to private electric utilities for devel- 
opment of reactor power projects should be re-examined in terms 
of long-range goals and objectives of developing competitively 
priced atomic power. 


2. Radiation Health and Safety and Workmen’s Compensation 


The widespread and rapidly expanding uses of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes must proceed hand in hand with, but not 
at the expense of, the safety of workers and the general public. 


Expansion of America’s nuclear industry is each year adding 
thousands of additional workers to jobs exposed to ionizing radia- 
tion which cannot be detected by human sense organs. Any degree 
of exposure is considered by medical science to be capable of poten- 
tial damage to human beings. 


The relatively safe progress in occupational health and safety 
thus far, has been achieved because control of radiation hazards 
has been a Federal responsibility. Continuance of this responsi- 
bility is crucial, because the number of injuries, illnesses and 
deaths from this cause can correspondingly be expected to mount 
as the atomic industry grows. 


There is an increasing effort on the part of the enemies of 
organized labor to place the responsibility for carrying out radia- 
tion health and safety and workmen’s compensation programs into 
the hands of the various States. 


We oppose these concerted efforts now being made to dilute 
and dissipate Federal responsibility by farming it out to the 
various States. In particular, we oppose legislation recently 
reported by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, which would 
achieve just such a result in the field of radiation health and safety 


programs. 
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The record plainly shows that most States do not now have, nor 
are they likely to have in the foreseeable future, the financial 
strength to undertake major radiation health and safety pro- 
grams. Such programs as are now in existence are for the most 
part differing in standards, as well as failing to provide full scale 
protections. 


The record plainly shows that most State workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs provide totally inadequate protection to workers for 
illnesses, injuries or deaths incurred as a result of overexposure to 
ionizing radiation. 


By its very nature the problem of protecting workers and the 
public against radiation hazards, is a national, not merely a local 
problem. 


Reorganization of Federal responsibility, not its diminution, is 
required. In addition to the Atomic Energy Commission, various 
activities in the field of radiation health and safety, are scattered 
among a number of other Federal agencies and departments. The 
President’s recent Executive Order and the legislation passed bv 
the Congress fail to provide an adequate radiation health and 
safety policy for the Federal Government. 


We endorse the following programs affecting the health and 
safety of workers and the public in the field of radiation exposure 
and workmen’s compensation: 


(a) There should be created a National Committee on Radia- 
tion Safety, with the Surgeon-General of the United States Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, as 
Chairman. The Committee would operate day to day as part of the 
Public Health Service. It would be responsible for establishing 
standards constituting the minimum safe levels of ionizing radia- 
tion exposure to human beings in the United States, from all 
sources covering all occupations, and for applying them nation- 
wide. 


(b) All license applications to the Atomic Energy Commission 
for private use of nuclear material would require approval by the 
Committee, as having fully met minimum health and safety stand- 
ards and regulations. Any State radiation health and safety 
program, to be approved by the Commission, would have to meet 
the Committee’s minimum health and safety standards, and the 
State plan of operation would be required to include jurisdiction 
over x-ray, radium and particle accelerator exposure. 


(c) The National Committee on Radiation Safety would be 
directed and authorized to conduct continuing studies of the 
source and degree of both natural and man-made radiation in the 
United States, and submit reports and recommendations annually 
to the Congress. 
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(d) We will also seek separate legislation to establish a 
statutory Labor-Management Advisory Committee to advise the 
Commission or any new Federal agency, in order to aid in develop- 
ing and carrying out sound programs of particular labor-manage- 
ment concern. 


(e) The Congress has seen fit to provide for financial protec- 
tion to industry and the public, in the event of a nuclear accident, 
but has provided no such protection to workers on the job. 


The AFL-CIO will work to achieve legislation establishing a 
Federal Workmen’s Compensation program which would establish 
uniform Federal standards for Workmen’s Compensation pro- 
grams covering all sources of occupational illnesses, injuries. and 
deaths, including those from radiation overexposure. These 
should constitute the compulsory minimum standards for Work- 
men’s Compensation programs in all of the States. 


(f) The AFL-CIO has strongly supported the International 
Atomic Energy Agency ever since it was proposed in 1953 by the 
President as a major element of his Atoms for Peace Program. 
We once again urge that the Agency be made a more effective 
instrument to bring about widespread assistance to all nations 
developing their atomic programs and urge that the United States 
support it by more positive actions than it has demonstrated to 
the present time. The United States’ responsibility is particu- 
larly heavy, since it was the prime mover in the creation of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. We are gratified at the 
ratification early this year of the treaty to provide aid to Eura- 
tom, but urge that its provisions be made an effective instrument. 


(g) We applaud the 43rd Session of the ILO International 
Labor Conference this year, in approving conclusions for an Inter- 
national Labor Convention supplemented by formal Recommenda- 
tions with respect to strong protection of workers against ionizing 
radiation. Special praise is due to the United States Labor dele- 
gates and those from other free nations, whose fine work in large 
part was responsible for this achievement. We are hopeful that the 
80-member States of the ILO will ratify the Convention after it has 
been adopted by the ILO Conference in 1960. We strongly believe 
that this will mean that a long forward step has been taken in the 
direction of a firmly established international set of standards 
governing the protection of all affected workers against exposure 
to ionizing radiation. 


Radiation, Health and Safety 


RESOLUTION NO. 25—By Delegates Walter L. Mitchell, 
Marshall Shafer, Jack T. Swift, O. J. Falkenberg, Delmus E. 
Stutts, John A. Thomas; International Chemical Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The organizations affiliated with the American 
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Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have many members employed in jobs where there is exposure to 
ionizing radiation; and 

WHEREAS, Each and every worker must be as fully pro- 
tected on the job from radiation hazards as the techniques of 
science can devise, and the general public must be afforded equiva- 
lent protection; and 


WHEREAS, Achieving occupational and public health and 
safety through control of radiation hazards continues to be a 
Federal responsibility ; and 


WHEREAS, We oppose the efforts now being made by the 
Federal Government, the Atomic Energy Commission, many of 
the States and large business corporations to delude and dissipate 
Federal responsibility by assigning the responsibility for control 
of radiation hazards to the various States; and 


WHEREAS, It would be contrary to the interests of workers 
and of the public to delegate to the States primary control over 
health and safety programs in the field of atomic development 
because of the great danger that many States would not enact 
such programs at all or would enact ineffective programs with 
safety standards.too low to give full protection from radiation 
hazards; and 


WHEREAS, Most States are not and will not be in the fore- 
seeable future in a financial position to undertake adequate radia- 
tion health and safety programs; and 


WHEREAS, The problem of achieving adequate radiation 
health and safety programs, by its very nature, is a national pro- 
gram; and 


WHEREAS, Federal responsibility, Federal programs and 
Federal agencies dealing with matters of radiation health and 
safety are scattered among a number of agencies in addition to 
the Atomic Energy Commission; and 


WHEREAS, The Atomic Energy Commission is not only oc- 
cupying the undesirable dual role of both the promoter and pro- 
tector of health and safety of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
but has also proposed and introduced legislation to delegate to 
the States the entire range of authority over health and safety 
programs, which we strongly oppose; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations continue to oppose such legis- 
par as a threat to the health and safety of workers; and be it 

urther 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industria] Organizations endorse a program provid- 
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ing for assumption of full Federal responsibility for health and 
safety programs in the field of atomic energy, with such aid as 
the States can provide through their own programs, particularly 
with respect to inspection, site selection, local waste disposal 
problems, education and enforcement. The American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations endorse legis- 
lation which would carry out these objectives in the following 
manner : 


1. Create a National Committee on Radiation Safety with the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service as 
chairman, and composed of representatives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and other Federal agencies and departments which 
share the responsibility in radiation health and safety matters, 
as well as representatives of scientific organizations, the public at 
large, labor and management. 


2. The National Committee on Radiation Safety would re- 
place the quasi-public National Committee on Radiation Protec- 
tion and would operate under the Public Health Service of the 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and would be responsible for devising standards constituting the 
minimum safe levels of radiation exposure to human beings in 


the United States from all sources and in all occupations and to be 
applied nation-wide. 


8. No license by the Atomic Energy Commission to authorize 
private use of nuclear materials in industry, agriculture or medi- 
cine, or for any other purpose, would be given without approval 
by the National Committee on Radiation Safety regarding com- 
pliance with the health and safety standards and regulations to 
be imposed upon the applicant for a license. 


4. No State radiation health and safety program would be 
approved if not based on the minimum standards approved by 
the National Committee on Radiation Safety. 


5. The National Committee on Radiation Safety would be 
empowered to conduct periodic inspections. 


6. The National Committee on Radiation Safety would be 
authorized to conduct studies as to the source and degree of both 
natural and manmade radiation in the United States, and submit 
such reports annually to Congress with recommendations for 
legislation required to protect the worker and the public more 
fully from radiation hazards. This Committee would also be em- 
powered to report whether testing of nuclear weapons constitutes 
—— or potential danger to the health and safety of the 
public. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption of Resolution No. 124, and I so move. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 
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So-Called “‘Right-to-Work”’’ Laws 
Resolution No. 125 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 56 


Of all the attacks upon the principles and practices of trade 
unionism, the most insidious is the one that operates under the 
banner of “right-to-work.” No words could be more remote than 
these from the purpose behind them. 


The stated objective of “‘right-to-work” legislation is to “liber- 
ate” workers from the obligation of union membership. The true 
objective is to “liberate” employers from the obligation of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The union shop—a voluntary agreement between a union and 
an employer that all members of the work force must belong to the 
union—has been an integral feature of good-faith collective bar- 
gaining in this country for more than a century. Its origins trace 
back to the medieval guilds. But its worth does not stem from its 
antiquity. 

The union shop means union security—security for the men and 
women in the work force and for the organization they have vol- 
untarily created. It first arose as a matter of necessity ; it has since 
survived because it represents the basic principles of democracy 
and justice. 


Let us face up directly to the question posed by those who sup- 
port these “right-to-work” laws. They ask, “Why should any Amer- 
ican be forced to join a union as a condition of employment?” 


This is why: 


1. The terms and conditions of employment in any union-organ- 
ized place of business are established by collective bargaining be- 
tween the union and the employer. It is the duty of every employee, 
as an industrial citizen, to take part in that process. 


2. As a member of the work force covered by the contract be- 
tween the union and the employer, each employee should properly 
be required to meet his obligations as a party to that contract— 
including the obligation to join the union. This is “compulsion” only 
in the sense that a citizen who moves into a community is bound to 
observe the statutes established by a majority of his fellow resi- 
dents. He is and should be free to advocate a change in those stat- 
utes; but whether the issue is street lighting or school taxes, he 
must and should be bound by the decision of the majority. 


3. In the absence of a union security clause in a labor-manage- 
ment contract, the employer is free to coax, bribe or intimidate 
members of the work force, one by one, to abandon the union. This 
takes place almost invariably where “right-to-work” laws exist. 
The only purpose of such activity is the ultimate destruction of 
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collective bargaining—and thus the negation of the stated policy 
of the United States government. 


4, An essential prerequisite to sound, statesmanlike collective 
bargaining is a conviction on the part of the union that its con- 
tinued survival is accepted by management. Where no union secur- 
ity provisions exist, this conviction is impossible. Thus the labor- 
management relationship is carried on in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and distrust, which impartial experts agree is bad for both 
sides. 


5. Under the law, the certified bargaining agent of the workers 
in any place of employment has the inescapable responsibility of 
representing and defending the interests of all workers in that 
unit. Surely, then, it is only fair to require that all workers share 
in maintaining this responsibility. 


Aside from these specific and unanswerable points, we are 
shocked by the presumption of the “right-to-work” advocates that 
they are the spokesmen for personal freedom. The fact is, of course, 
that no worker is truly free except through his union. As Chief 
Justice Hughes said in the Supreme Court decision upholding the 
Wagner Act, no individual worker can deal as an equal with his 
employer in our modern industrial society; to have any voice at 
all he must act in concert with his fellow workers. A trade union 
does not limit freedom; it creates it. 


All these facts are well known to the forces behind the “right- 
to-work” campaign—the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and their reactionary allies. These 
groups know very well what their goal is—not the “liberation” of 
workers, but the weakening and ultimate destruction of the labor 
movement. 


Since our last convention their campaign reached a new high 
in scope and intensity. Previously it had been limited, in general, 
to non-industrial states where union organization was weakest. 
But in 1958 the fight was carried to another 15 states, including 
several that are heavily industrialized. 


In every case but one, these campaigns were roundly defeated. 
It is especially heartening that in five of the six states where the 
issue was put directly before the people in a referendum vote, 
“right-to-work” was routed and those candidates who endorsed 
it were rejected by the voters. 


Despite this clear verdict of the people, the “right-to-work” 
forces have not given up. With their limitless financial resources 
and their relentless determination to destroy trade unionism, they 
have already launched another assault. This is obviously a struggle 
in which each victory must be won over and over again. 


It is gratifying that the chairmen of both political parties have 
joined with civic leaders and clear-thinking businessmen in iden- 
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tifying “right-to-work” for the fraud it is, and in working for its 
defeat. But we cannot — we dare not — rely upon the ultimate 
triumph of justice and common sense. We must give our utmost 
effort to assure that result. 

Now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED:We denounce as a fraud and a menace to true 
industrial democracy the mis-named “right-to-work” laws that 
deny to workers the right to safeguard the permanence of their 
unions. 

We call upon every affiliated union, and every central labor body, 
to be vigilant in detecting “right-to-work” campaigns and unspar- 
ing in their efforts to defeat them. 

We urge all fair-minded citizens, in every walk of life, to join 
in repudiating the hypocrisy of “right-to-work” in theory and 
practice. 


We dedicate ourselves to the abolition of “right-to-work” laws 
where they exist and to their defeat where they are proposed. 


Right-to-Work Laws 


RESOLUTION NO. 56—By Delegates H. E. Gilbert, S. C. 
Phillips, Ray Scott, L. E. Whitler, A. M. Lampley; Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

WHEREAS, The cooperative forces of organized labor, with 
the support of all fair-minded voters, were successful in decisively 
defeating the so-called “right to work” laws in several states in 
November 1958, and 


WHEREAS, In other states, voters will be facing this vicious 
type of legislation in the coming months, and, 


WHEREAS, Some states presently have such derogatory laws 
on their statute books at the present time, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we continue our efforts, with all organized 
labor, to have such laws repealed where they now exist, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That all of our efforts be pledged to prevent the 
enactment of “right to work” laws in states where our foes con- 
template their enactment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Third Convention of the AFL-CIO go 
on record as being opposed to holding future conventions of this 
organization in cities located in states where “right to work” laws 
are in effect. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption of Resolution No. 125, and I so move. 
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. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to present 
for a short message of greetings, the Vice President of the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers, Vice President Theo Braun. 
He will make a little greeting in French and Brother Schnitzler 
will read a statement that he has prepared in English. 


THEO BRAUN 
(Vice President, French Confederation of Christian Workers) 


Mr. Theo Braun addressed the convention in French, after 
which Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the following trans- 
lation: 


To have been invited to your Convention is for me and for my 
organization, the French Confederation of Christian Workers, a 
great honor. With heartfelt emotion I wish to thank you, brothers, 
your Executive Council, your Vice Presidents and especially Presi- 
dent Meany. 


I extend a particular salute to you, brothers of labor, you the 
AFL-CIO, you who from your offices, shops, from the mines 
and the farms, universities and the various fields of labor, increas- 
ingly build and sustain your movement. ... In other words, through 
you, here today, on behalf of the working men of France I salute 
our American brothers. 


From the working men of France I bring you the word of 
strength of our solid front, the continued loyalty of our French 
brethren, and our strong sentiments of gratitude. 


Please be assured that we are all united in the very same 
struggle of defending our co-workers, improving their living condi- 
tions, insuring the collective promotion in the world of labor, build- 
ing an economy commensurate to the service of mankind, building 
a real democracy—not a caricature of democracy as in the totali- 
tarian countries—defending human dignity, the liberty of man- 
kind and finally, participating with all our strength in the building 
of peace. 


It is not necessary that we all speak the same language to 
understand each other. Our mutual understanding lies within our 
common principles, for is it not true that surrounding the concep- 
tion of the rights of mankind, a breach now exists. That is to say: 
that our comprehension lies in our belief that the human being is 
the cause and the aim of all things, whereas for others, man is but 
a tool at the service of class, race or planned production. 


In my country, we have had, as you have had in yours, a certain 
degree of success and also some setbacks. Success, when, upon 
collective bargaining, French working men were given an addi- 
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tional pension plan, over and above the Social Security plan, when 
we obtained an unemployment insurance plan in effect since Janu- 
ary, 1958, and a three-week vacation plan effective as of 1957. 
Setbacks on the other hand, when we failed to obtain the readjust- 
ment of the salaries to the cost of living and to benefit on a more 
just basis, the good results of productivity. 


I would like to impose on you a bit longer to assure you that 
our efforts are united with yours in this world of many changes. 


Side by side with the world as a witness, we will appeal to man- 
kind and to the chiefs of states and express our will toward the 
consolidation of peace. We can only once again proclaim that the 
fundamental problem finally conditioning the future of humanity 
is to know if there will be an end to the distortion in the different 
living standards which at present is increasing between the fam- 
ished peoples on one side, and on the other, those who already 
benefit from the progress and the wealth of the world. 


My brothers, it is imperative that we unite our efforts in 
extending much needed assistance, without political ties or condi- 
tions of any kind, to the under-developed areas of the world and 
their people, thus providing them with the means that will enable 
them to bring about basic living conditions befitting human beings. 
I feel it important that you should know that in my country, the 
country in general and the workingman in particular, know that 
populations are aware of their existence, that nations want to 
become States, that a huge mass of men and women is in motion in 
search of advancement, independence and freedom. 


As for the outcome of your Convention, I wish you the “best” 
for a job well-done. I have great faith in your future, and in the 
future of a free union movement, a movement of liberty in union- 
ism and a liberalization of the working man from all oppressive 
servitude. I sincerely express my hope that together we shall know 
how to establish tomorrow’s civilization ; in other words, that, in 
this world of technologies and of collective dreams, we shall know 
how to insure the advancement of the individual. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to thank Brother Braun for 
that fine message to the convention. 


At this time I want to present the President of Indian National 
Trade Union Congress, known as INTUC, for a brief address to the 
convention, President Brother Ramanujam. 


G. RAMANUJAM 
(President, Indian National Trade Union Congress) 


I offer you the sincere greetings on behalf of the INTUC and 
the million and one-half workers who are its members. 
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I believe this is the first time an Asian Trade Union organiza- 
tion has been represented in a convention of the AFL-CIO by 
invitation. I welcome this move. It shows an appreciation of 
realities. 


When I received Brother George Meany’s invitation to attend 
this convention, we were in the midst of an epic struggle in the 
State of Kerala. There the Communists had shown themselves 
incapable of fitting into the democratic setup. They started 
utilizing democracy to sabotage democracy; and we, the free 
trade unionists, became the worst victims. The Red Government 
in Kerala created such an intolerable situation that the entire 
mass of the people of the state were in revolt against the govern- 
ment and the government had to be dismissed. 


Again, soon after the invitation came, we had reports about 
the repeated excursions into our borders in the northeast by the 
Chinese military. You may perhaps be aware of the fact that Red 
China was the first country to accept the Panch Sheel, the five 
great principles. And it was China who broke them first also. 
When Brother Meany referred to the fate of a series of promises 
by the communists I was reminded of this one, too. Because of 
these circumstances I felt it would not be desirable to undertake 
the tour abroad, and I actually wrote to Brother Meany expressing 
the difficulties I had and begging to be excused. But all the time 
I was feeling I was not doing the right thing. So when it was known 
that fresh elections in Kerala might not take place for some months 
because the electoral rolls had to be checked thoroughly, because 
it had been considerably inflated with persons who never existed 
during the communist regime, therefore I had some breathing 
space and I took that opportunity to attend this convention. 


We had the honor of receiving in our country your Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther, Brother Joseph Keenan and Brother Calvin. 
Now in response to an invitation the President of the INTUC is 
here. It has now become our right to invite President Meany to our 
country in reponse to this visit. I know he has several immediate 
burning problems on hand, just as I had before I started from my 
country. You have the steel] strike, the enactment of a labor bill, 
and so many other problems on hand. But still, I hope Mr. Meany 
will find some time to visit India. We have been hearing in India 
contradictory reports about President Eisenhower’s visit to India, 
saying once he may come and again that he may not come. But I 
want to say that if President Eisenhower does come he will find a 
warm reception as a representative of the American people. 


Although we are not certain of President Eisenhower’s visit, 
I want to be certain of one thing, and that is that President Meany 
will come to our country so that he may know the trade union move- 
ment in our country. 
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Iam happy that my decision to attend this convention has been 
really useful in removing misconceptions. I have very often heard 
that the Americans worship only dollars but when I came to this 
convention I found that this great organization started its pro- 
ceedings not by worshipping dollars, but by worshipping God and 
invoking His guidance in conducting the affairs of this convention 
and the trade union movement in your country for the good of the 
whole world. That brings you nearer to India, nearer to our hearts. 


There are many things common to both countries and to our 
organizations. We both believe in democracy; we both believe in 
the freedom of the individual, freedom of speech and freedom of 
association; we both don’t want atheistic materialism; we both 
do not believe in regimentation or totalitarianism. We are thus 
fundamentally one. And indeed the success of the Indian Democ- 
racy is as important to your country as to India itself. 


In India, since independence, there has been a great and rapid 
change in the life of her millions. We are making an all out effort 
to raise the standard of living of the people, which is an extremely 
difficult job. 


Unemployment and under-employment are our main problems. 
And this is being exploited by anti-national and anti-democratic 
forces to drag India into a political orbit that does not believe in 
democracy. 


The INTUC has done a wonderful job to keep the trade union 
movement free from such forces. It has succeeded in its efforts to 
a great extent in this regard, but still not completely. The fight 
in India is not for the sake of India alone, not even for Asia, but for 
the whole world itself. 


The INTUC is the largest central trade union organized in 
India, even larger than all the organizations put together. It is an 
independent trade union organization not forming part of or sub- 
servient to any political party. 


In India we have a mixed economy and the government is also 
an employer in the Indian trade sector. INTUC has made it quite 
clear that it will not discriminate between private employers and 
the government as an employer in matters relating to terms of 
employment and conditions of service of labor. It will treat govern- 
ment just as any other employer and fight when necessary just as 
it may fight any private employer. 


My visit to your convention will help to add to my experience 
and will benefit the free trade union movement work in India, and 
for that matter in other countries around India, too. 


The strength of a chain depends on its weakest link. Similarly, 
the strength of the free trade movement which extends in several 
countries of the world will be decided not by the strength of such 
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mighty organizations as the AFL-CIO or a trade organization in 
other countries, but it will be decided by strength in countries 
where it is not yet so well organized and not yet so strong. This 
means that greater attention should be given to the free trade 
union movement in Asia and Africa immediately and effectively. 


I am glad that the ICFTU is already conscious of this fact, and 
the AFL-CIO is also conscious of this fact as is proved by the 
resolution on International Relations passed this morning in this 
convention. 


We must realize we are racing against time and that, therefore, 
a sense of urgency must be reflected in our homes to translate 
resolutions into action. 


The AFL-CIO which is the largest and leading organization of 
the free trade union movement has, therefore, a greater responsi- 
bility in this respect, and I am sure your inviting me to this conven- 
tion is symbolic of your assurance to the countries in Asia that 
you are conscious of this great responsibility and that you will 
certainly discharge that responsibility without fear or favor. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In your behalf, I want to express our 
appreciation to the President of the Indian Trade Union Congress 
for the implication his talk contained of the great respect on the 
part of the workers in far-away Asia for the AFL-CIO and its 
leadership in the free labor world. 


Now it is time again to recognize the Chairman of the subcom- 
— <' the Resolutions Committee, Brother Hayes, to continue 
is report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Resumed ) 
... Subcommittee Chairman Hayes continued the report of the 
Committee as follows: 
Military Service and Veterans’ Benefits 
Resolution No. 126 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 99 


There are now over 22 million Americans who have served their 
country in the military forces. Moreover, the continuing need for 
an adequate defense during this cold war era will mean that a large 
—- of our young men will continue to serve in the armed 

orces. 
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The expectation that large numbers of young men will continue 
to enter military service raises important policy issues. The coun- 
try must make certain not only that these youngsters will be 
selected in a fair and equitable manner but also that their military 
service provides the least possible disruption to their civilian life. 


The labor movement cannot fail to recognize the sacrifices 
made by our veterans as they dedicated a part of their lives to their 
nation’s defense. Having made special sacrifices, these servicemen 
and ex-servicemen should be entitled to full restitution and pro- 
tection against the loss of any rights, benefits and opportunities 
which resulted from their absence from civilian life. 


Many veterans are among the most active members of organ- 
ized labor. The demands of these veterans for jobs, security, hous- 
ing, education, training, and a decent standard of living are 
ee with the demands of the labor movement. Now, therefore, 

ei 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO pledges its complete, active and re- 
newed support through legislation and collective bargaining nego- 
tiations to aid veterans and servicemen in attaining the equitable 
treatment they deserve for their sacrifices in the nation’s behalf. 


The AFL-CIO shall continue to emphasize the need for a strong 
military defense program ample to protect the nation in any pos- 
sible national emergency. Such military service should be made 
more attractive by providing adequate pay and fringe benefits. 
While continuation of the Selective Service System may be neces- 
sary so long as the cold war continues, the operation of the law 
should be reviewed with the aim of providing fair and equal treat- 
ment to all young men. 


Special efforts will be made to insure proper reemployment 
rights and reinstatement rights for all returning veterans, includ- 
ing persons entering upon active duty for limited periods of train- 
ing. These rights should guarantee that such veterans and trainees 
will receive full credit for all accumulated employees’ benefits to 
which they would have been entitled if they had not left their 
employment to enter the armed forces. 


The government should review less-than-honorable discharges 
in view of the veteran’s conduct in civilian life. Where exemplary 
civilian conduct would so indicate, proper changes in the type of 
discharge should be made. 


The principles of the Korean GI Bill of Rights should be ex- 
tended as a concomitant right to present-day cold war veterans. 
These GI benefits including education and training assistance, loan 
credit assistance, mustering-out payments, job placement assis- 
tance, and related provisions are not only their due, but would tend 
to minimize the disruptive nature of their military service. 
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The benefits already granted to veterans must be reviewed. 
Pensions for all disabled veterans and their dependents should take 
into account the increased cost of living conditions. An equitable 
program of veterans’ pensions must be provided to care adequately 
for the needs of disabled veterans and their dependents. The hos- 
pital facilities and services of the Veteran Administration should 
provide the care and service needed by the nation’s veterans. 


Construction of decent low-cost homes for veterans should be 
encouraged. To make good homes available to veterans within 
their means, loans should be available at reasonable interest rates, 
if necessary directly from a government lending agency. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation 


RESOLUTION NO. 99—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States, expressing 
the will of the citizenry by the enactment of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Congress) and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82nd Con- 
gress), recognized the justice, equity and general value of a sound 
— and training program for the veterans of our country, 
an 


WHEREAS, The legislation enacted to provide such education 
and training benefits was for the purpose of restoring lost educa- 
tional opportunities to those men and women who served in the 
Armed Forces of our country and has accomplished this purpose 
and has been an immeasurable factor in contributing to the eco- 
nomic security of our veterans and their families as well as to the 
security of the Nation as a result of the increase of skills of the 
veterans, and 


WHEREAS, Notwithstanding the continuing involuntary mili- 
tary service program, the Executive Order by the President of the 
United States on January 31, 1955, denies entitlement to educa- 
tion and training benefits to all veterans entering the service after 
that date, which is grossly inequitable, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO, assembled in Convention in San 
Francisco, Calif., expresses its position as being unanimously in 
favor of extending educational and training benefits similar to 
those provided by Public Law 550, 82nd Congress, as amended, 
to all veterans of our country who served during any period in 
which involuntary military service is authorized, and urges the 
Congress of the United States to enact legislation to accomplish 
this objective. 


. Subcommittee Chairman Hayes moved the adoption of 
Resolution No. 126. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the report of the Committee 
on Resolution No. 126 pledging support for adequate benefits for 
the veterans of our military service. This resolution is in keeping 
with the tradition of both the AFL and the CIO over the years of 
adequately supporting the veterans of our military services and 
supporting them in a very practical way through legislative coop- 
eration on Capitol Hill. 


The motion is to adopt the resolution. Is there any discussion ? 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Civil Defense and Mobilization Policies 
Resolution No. 127 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 12 


In the face of continuing world tension, America must continue 
to be alert against any possible Soviet action including the possi- 
bility of a massive surprise attack on the continental U. S. The fact 
that Khrushchev is now visiting this country and that President 
Eisenhower will.shortly return this visit, does not in any way 
diminish the need for this country to remain alert against any 
possible type of Soviet aggression. 


Moreover, it is not only the military forces that must maintain 
a constant alert; it is the entire body of American citizens who 
must also keep up their guard and participate in taking very 
specific measures for self-defense. Extensive studies have demon- 
strated that a program of civil defense preparation can be a very 
significant factor in the ability of any nation to withstand attack 
and to support a vigorous counterattack. 


In addition to the purely civil defense aspects of a mobilization 
program, the nation must also develop a comprehensive program 
for mobilizing the nation’s entire resources in the event of an 
attack on the continental U. S. This involves preparations for a 
whole series of emergency measures in such fields as production, 
manpower, transportation, minerals and economic stabilization. 


A vigorous civil defense and mobilization program cannot be 
created overnight. It must be supported by well-conceived and in- 
telligently directed policies at the federal, state, and local level. 
American workers have perhaps the most important stake in the 
development of such an effective program. It is the nation’s work- 
ers who live and work in or near the nation’s industrial centers, 
many of which are likely to be major targets in the event of attack. 
It is the nation’s workers who have the specific skills such as those 
needed for fire fighting, demolition, and construction work that 
will be so desperately needed in the event of a natidnal emergency. 
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During the past two years some advances have been made in 
developing an effective civil defense and mobilization program. 
Among these advances are the following: 


1. There is a growing awareness among the American people 
of the importance of a civil defense program. 


2. Congress has enacted new legislation placing greater re- 
sponsibility on the federal government for initiating such a pro- 
gram and providing funds to assist states and localities in develop- 
ing their programs. 


3. There has been a consolidation of two previously indepen- 
dent federal agencies which separately had dealt with the problems 
of civil defense and mobilization. The new agency, the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, is therefore better prepared to de- 
velop and administer a federal program without the conflicts that 
previously existed between the two separate agencies. 


However, a number of very serious roadblocks remain in the 
way of developing an effective program. Among them are the 
following: 


1. Congress has given only grudging support to this program. 
It has repeatedly cut appropriations not only for the new agency 
but for other government agencies developing mobilization pro- 
grams. 


2. While the new combined agency has tended to reduce policy 
conflicts within the federal government, there still remain serious 
conflicts of authority that might arise in the event of an emer- 
gency. Many state officials have taken the position that they are to 
be guided by the provisions of state rather than federal legislation. 


3. Many government officials at the federal and state level still 
have a rigid, almost military view of governmental functions in the 
event of an emergency. They still have not recognized, for ex- 
ample, the value of manpower policies designed to bring forth ina 
voluntary way the most effective cooperation of the American 
people. 


4. Up to now, mobilization policies and programs have been 
formulated in Washington under the strictest security, and have 
not been sufficiently disseminated to officials at the state and local 
level and to responsible private organizations. Obviously, a pro- 
gram of plans and policies for an emergency cannot prove very 
effective if those who will be called upon to carry it out are ignor- 
ant of its provisions. 


Labor has repeatedly called attention to these major de- 
ficiencies in the present program. It has pressed Congress to 
appropriate the required funds. Through the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee and the Labor Advisory 
Committee for Civil Defense, it has urged the development of a 
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more effective civil defense and mobilization program. Now there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED: That the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its support for an 
effective civil defense and defense mobilization program by the 
federal government. 

Congress should provide greater support for this important 
federal function. In particular, it should provide the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization with sufficient funds to carry out its new 
leadership responsibilities. In addition, sufficient funds should be 
allotted to other governmental agencies to develop effective 
policies for emergency use. 


We reaffirm our conviction that the government’s program 
for manpower mobilization can prove effective only if it develops 
the wholehearted and voluntary cooperation of both labor and 
management. We support the programs and policies that have been 
recommended by the National Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee and the Labor Advisory Committee of AFL- 
CIO to 0.C.D.M. 


We urge the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to de- 
classify to the greatest extent possible its mobilization plans and 
programs so that private groups can join in carrying out govern- 
ment programs. 


We urge the O.C.D.M. to make clear the supremacy of federal 
law in the event of an emergency and thus resolve the possibility 
of conflict over the relationship between federal and state legis- 
lation. 


The O.C.D.M. should develop a more specific program to enlist 
the skills of the labor force as auxiliary workers in a civil defense 
program. As part of a mobilization program, the government 
should provide Workmen’s Compensation in case of injury to dis- 
aster workers; re-employment rights and continuing seniority at 
the workers normal jobs; and for maintenance of family income 
for workers stripped of their income by disaster; and financial 
safeguards for the family of a worker killed or disabled while on 
disaster duty. 


We urge the Congress to support a program for demonstration 
fall-out shelters to help acquaint the American public with the 
necessity for protection against fall-out. 


We urge all international unions, state and local bodies to co- 
operate to the fullest in developing a more effective civil defense 
and mobilization program. 


Civil Defense 


RESOLUTION No. 12—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, Wil- 
liam A. Smallwood, Ray Hackney, John L. Crull, James M. Massey, 
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Ray Dryer, George E. Gill, William R. Martin; Communications 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO, in the face of continuing world 
tensions reaffirms its position that civil defense and defense 
mobilization are responsibilities of government, and 


WHEREAS, These responsibilities can be discharged suc- 
cessfully only by the willing cooperation of the general public, 
including labor and management, through government-sponsored 
action programs designed to protect lives, restore order and 
mobilize our resources if the free world should be attacked, and 


WHEREAS, Congress, at the urging of organized labor and 
other public-spirited groups of citizens, provided the legal ma- 
chinery for greater federal government participation in state 
and local defense programs. However, the same 85th Congress 
failed to provide funds to carry out that much needed action that 
Public Law No. 606 provided for. This serious oversight should 
be corrected at once, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has defined the role of civil defense as a coordinating agency 
with authority, in time of disaster, remaining where it rightfully 
belongs in the regularly organized civil emergency forces such 
as police and fire departments and their duly constituted officers. 
Organized labor applauds this clarification of the role of civil 
defense and will cooperate with civil authorities through estab- 
lished channels at all levels of government, and 


WHEREAS, This Convention recognizes that our always- 
ready emergency services such as fire fighting, policing and public 
works could not cope with a major enemy-caused disaster with 
present resources of manpower and equipment. The need to rein- 
force these and other services needed in disaster situations 
whether caused by nature or an enemy, is self-evident, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor can help develop civil defense 
and defense mobilization by bringing to bear on problems that 
arise, its resources of leadership, skilled manpower and training, 
and educational facilities. These should be made available to city, 
county, state and federal civil defense authorities on the repre- 
sentation basis by the proper union official after clearing the 
proposed action with the proper local central or state labor body, 
and 


WHEREAS, Ht is of paramount importance that skilled 
workers be used in disaster work in fields where their skills can 
best assist those in need of help. Millions of our members work 
at occupations or trades requiring skills similar to the skills of 
professionals in governmental line services. Organized labor has 
put forward programs aimed at organizing these individuals into 
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a reserve force to supplement regular services when the need 
arises. We call on civil defense at all levels to amend or adjust 
their civil defense programs and planning to involve these skilled, 
willing workers, and 


WHEREAS, In this connection, local central labor bodies will 
be asked to make a survey of the number and location of or- 
ganized workers who could be mustered quickly for disaster duty. 
Agreements with management should be drawn up through civil 
authorities for the use of equipment and protection of workers’ 
rights if called on to leave the job, and 

WHEREAS, It is necessary, however, that Congress and the 
states should provide Workmen’s Compensation for injury for 
all disaster workers and a means of providing for the mainte- 
nance of family income when workers lose their regular income 
as a result of disaster; therefore be it resolved 


This Convention endores the efforts of the government to 
provide programs for civil defense and defense mobilization. 


Since civil and defense mobilization are national in scope, it 
is the responsibility of the federal government to provide funds 
for greater federal participation in state and local civil defense 
planning and program development, thus creating a more co- 
hesive national‘effort ; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That legislation be enacted to promote Work- 
men’s Compensation in case of injury to disaster workers; re- 
employment rights and continuing seniority at the worker’s nor- 
mal job; and for maintenance of family income for workers 
stripped of their income by disaster; and financial safeguards 
for the family of a worker killed or disabled while on disaster 


duty, and be it further 


RESOLVED, This Convention calls on management to enter 
into labor-management agreements through civil authorities that 
will provide for quick mobilization of industrial resources of 
men and materials in the event of a disaster; 

Protection for disaster workers against lawsuits that might 
be lodged against them as a result of their legal disaster duty ; 

Protection against lawsuits to a community furnishing dis- 
aster personnel and equipment to another governmental sub- 
division, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all state and local central bodies take action 
to stimulate the program outlined above and to call on the Labor 
Participation Office, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization for 
assistance. 

SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The committee rec- 
ommends adoption of Resolution No. 127, and I so move. 


.. The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Collective Bargaining 
Resolution No. 128 


Unions and collective bargaining are under severe attack. Big 
business is pressing a heavy barrage of anti-union propaganda, 
restrictive anti-labor legislation, and direct intensified pressure 
at the bargaining table itself. It is provoking open industrial war- 
fare. 


The big business plan to cut down unions is evident. It seeks 
to create public hostility to union bargaining efforts through a 
massive propaganda outpouring designed particularly to sell the 
notion that union-negotiated wage increases cause higher prices, 
and to spread the trumped-up charge that union “work rules” 
mean inefficient operations. 


The business strategy seeks to use legal roadblocks erected 
bv the new “labor reform” legislation to limit union effectiveness 
and to tie up union resources in a growing flood of litigation. It 
seeks to cap the assault by taking an inflexible position at the bar- 
gaining table to force unions into retreat, into weakened contracts, 
and — a slowdown or halt of improvements and protection for 
workers. 


Let these facts now be recognized: 


The trade union movement will not knuckle under. The multi- 
pronged attack is being recognized for what it is. It will be ex- 
posed, fought, and turned back. We will in unity meet the bargain- 
ing pressure in whatever industries it is applied. We well know 
that if big business interests succeed in clubbing some unions into 
submission, the incentive and groundwork will be set for similar 
crackdowns on the others. 


Let no one be deluded by anti-union attacks cloaked in the 
guise of “a fight on inflation.” The most vociferous attackers of 
union wage-increase efforts are the industries leading the parade 
in the sharp boosting of corporate profits. 


Nor should anyone swallow the industry attempt to paint a 
picture of unions as synonymous with restrictive “work rules.” 
This is a feeble and transparent effort at public justification of a 
get-tough attitude to unions. The industries making the most 
noise about allegedly restrictive union “work rules” are virtually 
without exception those in which rapid technological change has 
been introduced with union acceptance and cooperation and in 
which there have been the sharpest advances in productivity per 
worker. 


We must protect and increase our effectiveness in collective 
bargaining in order to be able to negotiate steady advances in 
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wages and other conditions of work. The soundest contribution 
trade unions can make to the health of our economy is to negotiate 
reasonable and continuing improvements in wages. 


Wage increases are needed by the economy to provide increased 
buying power to keep pace with rising productive power and to 
stimulate a steady and expanding rate of economic growth. Cur- 
tailment of wage advances because of weakened union effective- 
ness would stunt economic growth and invite economic disaster. 


The value to the economy of union-negotiated wage increases 
has just been demonstrated forcefully by the experience with the 
1958 economic recession. The refusal of unions to be stampeded 
into bypassing wage increases during the recession contributed 
mightily to the halting of the economic downturn. The continued 
negotiation of wage increases aided in bolstering consumer buying 
power and confidence and thereby helped check the recession and 
bring on the needed upturn in the economy. 


Now, the rapid advances in national productivity and the rising 
sales volume supported by past wage increases and reasonable ex- 
pectation of continuing future increases are propelling industry 
profits to record heights. Sizeable wage increases can be nego- 
tiated without .undue pressure on the price structure. 


But if unions are beaten into ineffectiveness and forced to ac- 
cept a wage freeze or merely token increases, wage-and-salary- 
supported consumer markets will fail to grow sufficiently to sup- 
port continued expansion of our output. The economy will suffer 
from a resulting growing economic imbalance between the power 
to consume and the power to produce. 


Rounded improvement in living standards requires effective 
union bargaining in non-wage issues as well. Through collective 
bargaining, we have already contributed beneficial new dimensions 
to the American way of life. Hours of work have been reduced. 
vacation and holiday leisure time expanded. Negotiated health, 
pension and other benefit programs have offered a measure of 
security for a large part of our population against financial and 
physical strains of ill health, old age, family emergency and irregu- 
lar employment. On the job, needed protection and dignity have 
been developed in terms of increased safety and health, more 
reasonable work loads, and workable safeguards against discrimi- 
nation or arbitrary treatment. 


Notable though these advances are, they still represent only 
a minor part of the forward strides yet needed and attainable in 
the years immediately ahead for all who work. Our potential scien- 
tific and technological progress, given an expanding economy in 
which it can flourish, can support an accelerating advance in these 
and other aspects of our living patterns. 
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This is why we must repulse the assault of big business on 
union economic effectiveness. We cannot permit our nation’s vast 
potential to be frittered away by big business policies which would 
deny any widely shared growth and prosperity. Nor can we be 
satisfied with merely snail’s pace progress. 


We cannot allow the voice of organized workers to be reduced 
to a whisper. The nation’s economic health and growth and, in 
turn, American ability to survive and serve as a bulwark for the 
free world, are at stake. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO affiliated unions will continue to 
bargain collectively in good faith, but want good-faith reasonable- 
ness from management in return. We do not seek industrial con- 
flict, but we cannot and will not permit the clock to be turned back. 


We will not accept a role as subservient tools of management. 
We will stand up for worker rights to bargain as an equal with 
management. 


We will mobilize all our financial, moral and other resources 
to give the utmost support to those unions on whom management 
is concentrating its vicious attack on union bargaining effec- 
tiveness. 


In the period ahead, the AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will 
bargain for substantial wage increases, aware that success will 
spur needed growth of the economy by providing additional con- 
sumer buying power and confidence to stimulate and to support 
an increased and continuing rate of expansion in national] pro- 
duction. 


We will also step up efforts to assure that rapid technological 
change and increasing plant mobility do not serve to increase un- 
employment and to burden workers with unreasonable hardship. 
We will seek (1) to reduce hours of work while maintaining and 
increasing wages and (2) to work out programs to ease adverse 
effects on workers directly involved in technological displacement 
and plant relocation. 


We will strive also to bring a greater degree of security into 
the lives of workers and their families (1) by improving protec- 
tion offered by negotiated health, welfare and pension plans and 
(2) by gaining programs guaranteeing year-round employment 
or fully adequate unemployment or severance benefits in the event 
of separation from the payroll. 


These broad objectives of unions in collective bargaining have 
been set to assure workers of steady progress and a fair share of 
the wealth produced by our nation. We will do all we can to achieve 
these objectives, firm in the knowledge that advancement of the 
interests of the working population coincides with and advances 
the best interests of the nation as a whole. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee rec- 
ommends adoption and I so move. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the Com- 
mitee on Resolution No. 128 having to do with collective bargaining 
under which resolution, approved by the Committee, we reiterate 
our determination to carry out the prime purposes of the trade 
union movement of assuring progress, forward progress, for the 
workers in securing a fair share of the wealth produced under the 
American systems. The motion is to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
Subcommittee Chairman Hayes continued the report as follows: 


United Nations Declaration of Human Rights 
Resolution No. 129 


On December 10, 1948, the United Nations adopted its Declara- 
tion of Human Rights proclaiming it to be its solemn purpose to 
promote and encourage everywhere respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion. 


The initial drive for the adoption of the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights was provided by organized labor in the 
United States. 


Mindful of American labor’s historic contribution toward the 
universal acceptance of freedom and of equal rights and opportuni- 
ties for everyone, we call upon all trade unionists to observe Decem- 
ber 10 as the Anniversary of the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights and as a day of rededication to the unremitting 
efforts to enlist the minds and the hearts of people everywhere in 
our fight for freedom and for human rights for everyone. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee rec- 
ommends adoption and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


World Refugee Year 
Resolution No. 130 


The year starting July 1, 1959, has been designated by the 
United Nations as World Refugee Year. To be sure, the tragic plight 
of the world’s millions of refugees will not be fully relieved during 
this twelve-month period. But during this time, it is to be hoped 
that the world’s conscience can be properly aroused to the fact that 
the refugee problem cries out for solution and that bold steps for- 
ward must be taken to advance a solution. 
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The millions of refugees in Europe, in Africa and in Asia de- 
serve the compassion and the tangible support of all freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. Whether they be escapees from Communist 
oppression in Hungary or China; Jewish refugees from Egypt; 
Tibetans streaming into India and Nepal, or Palestinian refugees 
—all of these and many more are the victims of humanity’s failure 
to achieve peace and freedom for all peoples. 


Although the United States was one of the sponsors of World 
Refugee Year, and voted for it in the United Nations, it thus far 
has not done its full share in the observance of this great humani- 
tarian project. The President has issued a suitable proclamation, 
calling upon American citizens to support generously the programs 
developed in furtherance of the Year. Neither the President nor 
the Congress, however, has taken the necessary steps to provide the 
necessary public measures for a meaningful contribution to the 
Year. Such measures must include a liberalization of our immigra- 
tion policies in order to permit additional refugees to enter our 
borders and increased financial contributions to help resettle refu- 
gees in other parts of the world. 


The United States Committee for Refugees has been designated 
by the President as the group through which private activities in 
observance of World Refugee Year might be coordinated. Repre- 
senting a cross-section of American life, including labor, the Com- 
mittee has already done much to arouse America to the challenge 
of the world refugee problem. It deserves the active and continued 
support of labor. 


The AFL-CIO joins with free labor throughout the world in 
supporting the activities and the objectives of World Refugee Year. 
The International Solidarity Fund of the I.C.F.T.U. early this year 
set the pattern for this support when it made a substantial financial 
contribution. 


Now, therefore be it 
RESOLVED: That this 3rd Convention of the AFL-CIO 


1. Calls upon the Congress to implement American observance 
of World Refugee Year with substantive legislation that includes 
liberalized refugee admissions and increased financial contributions 
to international refugee activities. 


2. Urges each AFL-CIO affiliate to participate actively in activi- 
ties organized through the United States Committee for Refugees 
in observance of World Refugee Year. 


3. Calls upon every trade unionist to demonstrate personal sym- 
pathy for the plight of the world’s refugees by contributing per- 
sonally either through the voluntary welfare agencies or the United 
States Committee for Refugees. 
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. . . Subcommittee Chairman Hayes moved the adoption of 
the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Consumer Protection 
Resolution No. 132 


Labor has a direct stake in the support of legislation and 
programs to advance and protect the interests of its members in 
their role as buyers of consumer goods and services. Most re- 
cently, trade unions, through the AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities and Union Label and Service Trades Department, have 
undertaken a broad program of consumer counseling, designed to 
educate individual union members and their families in the diffi- 
tte ay of becoming intelligent buyers in today’s consumer 
markets. 


In addition to equipping the individual for effective perform- 
ance on his own, there remains an equally important public task 
of preventing and policing unscrupulous or harmful business prac- 
tices on the part of quick-profit merchants who take advantage of 
inadequate legal regulation to exploit the individual consumer’s 
ignorance or need. Small loan sharks and costly retail installment 
contracts should not only be avoided by the individual : they should 
be curbed by law. Public agencies charged with removing unsafe 
consumer articles from the market, with inspecting foods, with 
prosecuting misleading or fraudulent advertising, with establish- 
ing honest labeling requirements, with enforcing honest weights 
and measures, need the utmost support unions can give them, 
both in securing adequate legal authority to carry out their func- 
tions and, equally, in the securing of adequate appropriations and 
staff to do their work. Such laws and agencies often have the 
determined opposition of business interests whose profit-making 
potential at the expense of the consumer might be adversely af- 
fected, while the consumer is notoriously unorganized. Trade 
unions can do much to remedy this imbalance. 


A major contribution to consumer welfare, which has long 
commanded labor support, is that made by consumer co-operatives, 
a form of business democratically operated by and in behalf of 
consumers themselves and enabling them to obtain high-quality 
goods and services at low cost. Starting with the pioneer Rochdale 
experiments organized by English trade unionists in the early 
19th century, co-operatives in many fields today form a useful and 
significant part of the economy of free nations all over the world. 
In the United States, the co-operative principle is proving to be 
of especial benefit to wage-earners in obtaining insurance, small- 
loan credit, housing, and medical care, as well as other goods and 
services. Co-operatives have also been of signal usefulness to 
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farmers and farm communities. Unions have supported co-opera- 
tives both as members and as spokesmen in securing legislation 
favorable to their development. Traditionally, the co-operative 
movement has been friendly toward trade-unionism, and we favor 
the continuance of this cordial relationship. Now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: (1) This Convention pledges the support of the 
AFL-CIO to public programs, both state and federal, designed to 
protect the health and safety of the consumer and to insure honest 
merchandizing. 

(2) We urge larger appropriations for the consumer protec- 
tive services of the federal government, such as the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Federal Trade Commission. We 
recommend to state legislatures that they extend and improve 
laws regulating operations of small loan companies and the terms 
of retail installment sales. We urge the further establishment and 
improvement of laws protecting workers against onerous terms 
of wage garnishment in payment of debts and that effective means 
be invoked to curb the operations of unscrupulous merchants seek- 
ing to possess themselves of workers’ paychecks by deceptive 
extension of credit. 

(3) We recommend the establishment in every state of a Con- 
sumer Counsel’s Office, such as has been pioneered in the state of 
New York, and urge that consideration be given to the establish- 
ment of a similar agency in the federal government. 

(4) We pledge continued support for all genuine co-operatives 
and commend their work in behalf of consumers. In behalf of 
credit unions in their valuable work of making small loans avail- 
able at low cost, we urge that the Federal Credit Union Act be 
amended to permit the formation of central credit unions, thereby 
increasing their financial stability and strengthening their ability 
to serve their members. 

(5) We call upon the co-operative movement to continue its 
part in maintaining the cordial relationship between co-operatives 
and trade unionism by recognizing and bargaining with the trade 
unions representing the choice of the workers concerned. 


. . . Subcommittee Chairman Hayes moved the adoption of 
the resolution. 
. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Organizing the Unorganized 
Resolution No. 133 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 3, No. 5 
and No. 63 


Franklin D. Roosevelt once declared: “. . . from some genera- 
tions, much is asked; this generation has a rendezvous with 


destiny!” 
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In large measure, his remarks could be applied to the labor 
movement in the United States. In almost every generation the 
men and women who make up organized labor have been con- 
fronted with problems and challenges that demanded resource- 
fulness, dedication and sacrifice. Each generation, by meeting the 
particular challenge of its day, made a contribution to the vigor 
of the union movement and to the well being of the entire nation. 


We stand at a point in time when forces of change are in opera- 
tion in many fields—political, social, economic. They are all con- 
verging upon the labor movement to form the single, important 
question: will trade unionism be a continuing, indispensable factor 
in American life, or a segment of the national scene holding a 
position of diminishing significance? 


Each of the impact areas represents a challenge. Of present 
interest is that each of these challenges can be met through the 
medium of a traditional union activity—organizing. In every 
sense of the word, organizing the unorganized today is a matter 
of necessity. 


The elements with which the necessity is compounded are plain 
to see: 


Taft-Hartléy had a deterring effect upon organizing, due in 
part to the basically pro-employer orientation of some of its pro- 
visions, and in part to the pro-employer bias of some of the ad- 
ministrative rulings of its operating arm, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
will have an additional adverse effect upon organizing, particu- 
larly to the extent that it prescribes organizing techniques pre- 
viously recognized as legitimate. 


Such was the intent of the promoters of these related measures. 
The organized enemies of organized labor consider devices to 
frustrate union organizing as among the most effective weapons 
in their anti-union arsenal. They know as well as we that the union 
movement that ceases to organize the unorganized will see its in- 
fluence decline. 


Changes in the work force and in work procedures point up 
the need for organizing in employment areas where hitherto we 
have not made satisfactory progress. White collar workers now 
outnumber blue collar workers in this country; even in what are 
considered blue collar fields, the white collar portion of those in- 
dustries is undergoing a greater rate of growth. 


In view of the fact that the current major strength of the or- 
ganized labor movement is found in the non-white collar segment 
of our economy, this trend demonstrates the unquestioned need 
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for concentrated attention to organizing among clerical, sales, 
service, technical and professional employees in both private and 
public employment. 


The South, still a region of relative union lag, has experienced 
a post-war upsurge of industrial, construction, and financial in- 
vestment that may be described as phenomenal. Organized workers 
in the South are as dedicated to their unions as those elsewhere 
throughout the nation. Their adherence to their unions against 
the greatest pressure management and political forces in collusion 
have been able to muster has been one of the most heartening de- 
velopments of our times. 


Despite this loyalty, and the strenuous efforts of our unions, 
the increase in union potential there is keeping far ahead of our 
level of organizing achievement. 


Throughout the nation, workers on the farms have too long 
suffered from the absence of widespread union organization. Lack- 
ing even the minimum legislative benefits afforded other groups 
of workers, these workers are doubly vulnerable to the ebbs and 
flows of the economic tides and to the reactionary policies of 
vested interest groups in agriculture. 


The organizing goals thus indicated are imperative; the prob- 
lems, many. Prior to considering the future operations they infer, 
it would be well to view our present posture. 


In the face of the most concentrated and effective anti-union 
campaign ever waged, the state of legitimate trade unionism is 
good. The majority of workers participating in NLRB collective 
bargaining elections continued to vote their preference for union 
representation, as that agency’s statistics demonstrate. Through 
the medium of NLRB elections, unions have won bargaining rights 
for 853,000 workers since merger, 355,000 since the 1957 AFL-CIO 
convention, with AFL-CIO unions winning bargaining rights, via 
such elections, for 171,300 workers in the last four quarters. 


Organizing activities, apart from NLRB procedures, have 
added additional] thousands, annually, to the rolls of our unions. 
The result is that since merger one million members have been 
added to the family of AFL-CIO unions. 


(This increase has, of course, been offset by the membership 
loss resulting from expulsion from AFL-CIO of unions whose 
leadership refused to adhere to its ethical practices code, from the 
recent economic recession, and from the greater relative increase 
in the size of the work force in comparison with the percentage 
of union membership.) 

Experience of the last two years proves that AFL-CIO has 
staying power sufficiently durable to overcome almost any outside 
obstacle of attack. Jurisdictional contention must be supplanted 
by fraternal cooperation in organizing efforts. 
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Recognition of this fact was given frank expression by the 
unions attending the AFL-CIO Organizing Conference in January 
of this year. Extension of those expressions into the organizing 
field is the next, necessary step. 


It is essential that one other factor be recognized, and acted 
on. Organizing today requires more time, more organizers and 
more expenditures than at any prior time. Future organizing cir- 
cumstances will make this more apparent. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) The aims and values of American unions, 
as a force for progress in society, are as valid today as they have 
ever been. 


(2) The trade union movement holds the promise of a brighter 
future for each and every worker in the form of higher living 
standards, greater security on the job, and a firm voice in the 
determination of working conditions. 


(3) The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions hereby pledge 
themselves to intensify their organizing efforts to enroll as union 
members all workers in all industries, crafts, and services in all 
sections of the country. 


(4) In the face of the massive assault upon organized labor, 
AFL-CIO and all its affiliates will explore every means to eradicate 
jurisdictional disputes and develop the spirit of fraternal co- 
operation that is a requisite for trade union survival. 


Funds for Organization of White Collar and 
Professional Workers 


RESOLUTION NO. 3—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Paul D. 
Ward, Selma M. Borchardt, Paul A. Corey, Arthur Hartin; Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The second annual convention of the AFL-CIO 
adopted a resolution submitted by the American Federation of 
Teachers which recommended that the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil undertake an independent professional research study in all 
areas of the nation to determine the soundest basis for the 
organization of the unorganized white collar and professional 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, The program suggested by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers has now become the AFL-CIO outline for organiz- 
ing the unorganized white collar workers; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the national convention of the AFL-CIO 
direct that adequate funds be allocated for the successful imple- 
mentation of this organizational activity. 
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Organizers for American Federation of Teachers 


RESOLUTION NO. 5—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Paul D. 
Ward, Selma M. Borchardt, Paul A. Corey, Arthur Hartin; Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of Teachers is the only 
teachers’ organization affiliated with the AFL-CIO, and 

WHEREAS, Recent studies show that today’s students are less 
favorably oriented toward organized labor than formerly, and 

WHEREAS, The unorganized teacher is uninformed as to the 
basic concepts of the American labor movement, and 

WHEREAS, The advancement of the philosophies and ideals 
of the labor movement have been retarded by this lack of orienta- 
tion of the unorganized teachers, and 

WHEREAS, Organizing teachers requires organizers with 
special qualifications, and 

WHEREAS, The organizational program of the AFL-CIO as 
now constituted, is incapable of supplying organizers especially 
qualified successfully to organize teachers into the American 
Federation of Teachers, and 

WHEREAS, The organizational] budget of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers has been increased so that nearly 30% is now 
allocated for organizational purposes; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That this convention direct the allocation of a 
specific amount of money to be used for organizing teachers at the 
elementary, secondary and college levels; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That this fund be sufficiently large to provide 
for not less than five (5) full-time organizers. 


Organizing Non-Professional Hospital Employes 

RESOLUTION NO. 63—By Delegates James L. Kane, Edward 
J. Kwietniewski; Buffalo AFL-CIO Council. 

WHEREAS, The hospitals in the United States are the last 
vestige of strength of the despots and autocrats as employers, and 

WHEREAS, The hospitals are exploiting non-professional 
employes, and 

WHEREAS, The non-professional employees are treated no 
better than slaves, as far as wages, hours and working conditions 
are concerned, and 

WHEREAS, There has been, is and will be a need for organiz- 
ing the non-professional workers in hospitals throughout the 
United States, and 

WHEREAS, Organization has taken place in various sections 
of the United States by various local unions, central bodies and 
international unions, and 
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WHEREAS, These organization drives have met with unusual 
problems, peculiar only to hospitals, and 


WHEREAS, Serious questions of jurisdiction developed, and 


WHEREAS, The National AFL-CIO is interested in promoting 
peace and harmony in bringing better working conditions through 
organization, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the National AFL-CIO, assembled at its 
convention in San Francisco, go on record as endorsing and sup- 
porting the organization of non-professional employes in hospitals, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the National AFL-CIO assume the leader- 
ship of organizing non-professional employes in hospitals through- 
out the United States, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a special conference be held at this conven- 
tion concerning the organization of hospitals, and invite all in- 
terested parties. 

Subcommittee Chairman Hayes moved adoption of Res- 
olution No. 133. 

DELEGATE JAMES KANE, Buffalo Labor Council: I 
appreciate the incorporation of Resolution No. 63 into Resolution 
133 but I certainly think we would be remiss in our duties and I 
particularly, in my duty as the President of the Buffalo AFL-CIO 
Council, if I did not make specific reference to the problem that is 
sweeping the nation with peonage labor rates in the hospitals 
throughout the United States, and I certainly think that it is in- 
cumbent upon us to point out that the people in the hospitals, 
specifically in Buffalo, New York—and I am well aware that this 
is the condition throughout the country—until we started an 
organizing campaign last April, were receiving as little as 43 cents 
an hour. 


I am well aware we have no fight with anyone as to the wages 
they may pay to their executives but we find in the hospitals that 
the roentgenologist, that is, the X-ray man, receives $40,000 a 
year while the employee doing the servicing for this man receives 
43 cents an hour. There is something incongruous to me when we 
have the do-gooders in the community who serve as the Board of 
Directors in the hospitals, on the one hand saying that the trade 
union and labor is no good, and on the other hand sitting on our 
public agencies and commending the labor movement for their 
participation in these agencies. We have the hospitals in the 
City of Buffalo, the twelve non-profit, or so-called non-profit hos- 
pitals who refused to do anything for the employees at first, and 
who said that they employed physically handicapped and ap- 
parently felt that the physically handicapped were not entitled to 
a living wage. 

We finally, through the intervention of the Mayor of the city, 
postponed a strike at his request. We then met with these twelve 
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so-called non-profit hospitals, and they are not charitable. We met 
with them and we never reached the stage where we could discuss 
proposals submitted by the union covering their employees. They 
allegedly stood behind the statute, which I questioned, which says 
it is not necessary for them to bargain collectively, even though 
we pointed out to them and proved that there are many non-profit 
agencies and organizations that have agreements in existence with 
the trade union movement. 


We did succeed in breaking off one of these hospitals and enter- 
ing into an agreement with that hospital which gives us the full 
recognition we are entitled to and a recognition that the employees 
are entitled to in the handling of their grievances. 


I think it is important that we note that this is going on 
throughout the country and it deserves and needs the support of 
the AFL-CIO. This cannot be done by one central body, one local 
or international, but needs the support of the entire trade union 
movement. 

Let me point out one of the things they do in the hospitals. 
When it comes to their employees going to the dispensary, even 
after we entered into this agreement, there was a specific hospital 
where an employee went to the dispensary who needed help and 
the hospital gave this person two aspirins. Two days later the girl 
got a bill in the mail for $4. This is the type of thing that is 
going on throughout the country and needs our support so badly. 

I think, Mr. President, I would be remiss if I did not call this 
to the attention of the delegates and ask that they go back to their 
own organizations and to their own home towns and say that we 
are entitled to recognition and the employees to representation 
and that we despise the people who sit as a Board of Directors of a 
hospital on one hand and condemn the labor movement, while on 
the other hand on a public agency, so long as you get the people 
in your unions to contribute money, then you are fine and great 
people, but otherwise “Don’t bother us.” Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report on Resolu- 
tion Number 133. Is there any further discussion ? 


I will recognize Boyd Payton of the Textile Workers. 


DELEGATE BOYD PAYTON, Textile Workers Union of 
America: Mr. Chairman, I feel this resolution is so important that 
it is unfortunate that it has come up with only two or three minutes 
remaining of this session. I would like to offer a motion that this 
resolution be tabled until tomorrow so there may be opportunity 
for a fuller discussion of this most important problem. 

DELEGATE JAMES KANE, Buffalo Labor Council: I will 
second the motion. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: According to my watch, we still have 
22 minutes to go so I would suggest that we continue the discus- 
sion and if we reach the end of the day, of course, then it goes out, 
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but I don’t see any sense of placing it over at a time when the con- 
vention still is in session and still has some minutes to go. 

... Question called for. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Any further discussion ? 

DELEGATE AL HARTNETT, Secretary-Treasurer, IUE: On 
this resolution of organizing the unorganized, I would like to 
suggest that there is another facet to this whole problem of or- 
ganization of the unorganized which ought to be considered by the 
convention. It is the use of certain types of literature in the course 
of our organizing campaigns which does immeasurable harm to the 
trade-union movement. We passed a few moments ago a collective 
bargaining resolution. We deal now with the resolution on organ- 
izing the unorganized so it would seem to me, in connection with 
both of these resolutions, that we might pause and consider some 
of the harm we have done to ourselves in these areas by the use 
of various types of tactics and devices. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the use of literature—— 


PRESIDENT MEANY: (Interposing) Brother Hartnett, I 
would like to remind you the subject matter you are discussing is 
before the committee on another resolution and will come to the 
floor when the committee reports on that resolution. It is not 
particularly germane to this resolution. 

DELEGATE AL HARTNETT: I will then delay discussion of 
that portion and talk about the question of organization of the 
unorganized. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Goright ahead. 

DELEGATE AL HARTNETT: With the reservation that you 
will grant me time, when the other resolution is before the conven- 
tion, to speak. 

I believe that none of our programs, whether it be COPE or our 
legislative programs, whether it be our programs for collective 
bargaining or what, can be successful unless we apply ourselves 
to this task of organizing the unorganized. 

So far as I can find out, we in the AFL-CIO have a substantially 
smaller organizational staff at work in the field now than we did 
at the date of the merger. 

I am not able to develop specific figures but I believe that at the 
time of the merger we had between the AFL and the CIO a total 
of somewhere in the neighborhood of 300 people working at organi- 
zational tasks. As of the most recent information I have, we have 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 35 to 40 people who are actually 
working at the job of organizing the unorganized. This is, I believe, 
a sad reflection on our organizational effort which we should be 
causing to expand rather than to permit it to contract. We ought 
to be using every energy and resource at our disposal to insure 
that the message of trade unionism is being carried to the thou- 
sands and thousands around this nation where today the idea 
and thought of trade unionism is far remote from the minds of 
the workers. 
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I took the time to do a little calculating of the amount of assist- 
ance which is available and has been available over a 20-month 
period to international unions from the AFL-CIO for the conduct 
of organizing campaigns. The figure of 41,000 man days per day 
of organization is used in the Executive Council report as indi- 
cating that we have some rather active programs under way. 
Broken down, however, that indicates that only 89 people have 
been available for use by organizations in every form of activity 
connected with organizing. Those are the organizations affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. I believe this does not speak well for our future. 
Until and unless we become successful and can activate the task 
of organizing the unorganized, I am convinced that we cannot 
possibly enjoy the success we seek to achieve in the legislative or 
political action arenas. 


I believe that many of our civil rights problems, for example, 
will be solved in the southern part of this country when we have 
solved some of the economic problems, and these economic prob- 
lems will not be solved until we have gotten about the task of 
organizing the unorganized. I believe we will no longer be bothered 
with the Landrums and the Griffins and the rest when we have 
completed the job of trade union organization and gotten about 
the task of completely erasing from the scene some of the eco- 
nomic barriers which make people dependent upon false political 
prophets. 


Having achieved the job of organizing the unorganized, having 
worked at it vigorously, there isn’t any question in my mind but 
that trade unions, actively on the move and progressing toward 
that ultimate goal of complete trade union organization, will have 
the support which manifests itself by the elimination of political 
figures such as the Landrums and the Griffins, and so I, too, share 
the opinion of Boyd Payton of the Textile Workers that such an 
important subject ought to be considered by this convention when 
we have the fullest complement of people in the house, and I do not 
believe we should have it brought up about 23 minutes before the 
adjournment with only a relatively small portion of the delegates 
in attendance, which in a sense, is a disservice to the trade union 
movement, and I would like to support the motion, if a motion was 
accepted by the chair, from Brother Payton, that this whole im- 
portant question, this question which is the life blood and bread 
of the trade union movement, that is, the organization of the 
unorganized, be held over until everybody can be present at this 
convention and participate in the discussion of this all-important 
problem. 


We have been on the defensive. We have been getting our 
brains kicked out. 


We have been walking around with our hat in our hand. We 
have been standing like a bunch of abject servants before the 
powers of the throne. Why ? Because we haven’t gotten about this 
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job of organizing the unorganized, and to bring it up here now, 
with little more than 35 or 40 per cent of the convention in attend- 
ance I think is wrong. I don’t know of a single International Union 
which ought not to have a speaker on this floor on what it is we 
can do to organize the unorganized of this nation, and the idea 
that just a few of us will sit in these closing hours of a day’s 
session, after we have handled quite a number of resolutions, 
in most instances without comment, and consider this subject and 
permit it to slide by is, in my opinion, a crime to the people we 
represent. I’d like to see some discussion of what is good and bad 
about organizing techniques, of what are the things we have done 
that we ought not to do in the future, what are the things we 
have left undone that we ought to do in the future, etc., so that 
together, as a merged labor movement, we can benefit by our 
mistakes and benefit by the experience that has been enjoyed by 
some others. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, we shall consider important resolutions, 
and important resolutions have been considered, but if we con- 
tinue to fail in this important area of organizing the unorganized, 
then future conventions of the AFL-CIO will have to consider 
these serious consequences of bringing a resolution as important 
as this before this body at this late hour. So, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that this discussion be made a special order of business to take 
place with the opening of the convention tomorrow morning. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Brother Hall of 
the Seafarers. 


DELEGATE PAUL HALL, Seafarers International Union of 
North America: Brother Chairman, delegates, I came to this con- 
vention to attend all of the sessions. I presume that the member- 
ship of the unions that elected the delegates here did the same. 
The point that the brother makes might sound very well, but I 
disagree with him heartily when he makes the implication that 
there is any intent to ramrod a resolution on an important subject 
simply because it is 22 minutes to closing time. I think he is 
harangcuing the wrong group. Brother, you should be haranguing 
the delegates who are not sitting on this deck. 


Furthermore, Mr. Chairman. no one has to tell our organization 
how important organizing is. We tried to do our part of it but by 
the same token, we must be practical. We have lots of important 
issues here, not only organizing but many others. 


If we are to instruct this convention and the Chairman of this 
convention to delay until all hands are on deck then I, for one, 
would suggest that you make this convention for about six months 
long, because that is what it will take. 


Furthermore, as far as the contents of these resolutions, they 
are gone over carefully by those who are supposed to be the intelli- 
gent leaders of this labor movement and, with some exceptions, 
I think they reflect the best thinking of this labor movement. 
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Therefore, I call, Brother Chairman, for the point you made on the 
question of voting this resolution up or down. 


DELEGATE AL HARTNETT, IUE: Mr. Chairman, I made 
no suggestion that this resolution was ramrodded through the 
convention. I join with the brother in the thought that those who 
ought to be harangued are those who are not present. I am pleased 
to see that he supports my position, but I don’t think it is unwise 
that we spend whatever additional hours or days are necessary 
in order to assure that we get some adequate discussion of the 
resolution which has as its purpose inspiration to the trade union 
movement on organization of the unorganized. 

I don’t know anybody who would particularly insist that we 
are ramrodding a resolution through. I am not one of those, but 
I do suggest that we should get a better participation in this dis- 
cussion. If we could get but one single organization by that delay, 
that delay is well taken. 

Nobody needs to discuss the absence of these delegates. No- 
body needs to get up and say piously, ‘““‘We sent some delegates 
here. Therefore, if they are not here that is too damn bad about 
the labor movement.” We have a job to do. If accommodating this 
convention’s desires and needs requires that we put this subject 
over until all of us can discuss it, then, we owe it to the people 
who pay the freight to get us here to do it. 

I repeat again, Mr. Chairman, that the whole life and breath 
of the trade union movement, and our ability to succeed or the pos- 
sibility of our failures, are wrapped up in this one single resolu- 
tion. If we fail in our efforts to organize the unorganized we shall 
fail in our efforts in all of our other areas of activity about which 
there have been made such grand speeches just a few moments 
ago. I suggest the purpose of our existence is to be effective in the 
collective bargaining area. To be so, you have to organize the un- 
organized and, Mr. Chairman, holding over this discussion until 
tomorrow morning will be well merited if we but succeed in 
organizing one single additional shop as a result of that move. So, 
I submit once again, Mr. Chairman, that if in the five or six min- 
utes left to us we do not have time to do justice to this resolution, 
then I would move, if the Chairman will entertain the motion .. . 

PRESIDENT MEANY: (interposing) The chair has a mo- 
tion before it now. 

DELEGATE HARTNETT: (IUE) A motion to table is in 
order until tomorrow morning, is it not? 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Go ahead. 

DELEGATE HARTNETT: (IUE) I would like to make a 
motion that this discussion be tabled until tomorrow morning, 
until all the delegates are here and a full discussion can be had 
on organizing the unorganized. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to point out before put- 
ting that motion, that no one has been denied the right to discuss 
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this or any other proposition brought to this floor. Has the floor 
been refused to anyone? 

DELEGATE AL HARTNETT: (IUE) Did anybody say it 
was? 

PRESIDENT MEANY: That is the thing I am pointing out. 
You take your seat. 

Are you proposing that organizations be forced to discuss this 
if they don’t want to discuss it? 

DELEGATE AL HARTNETT: (IUE) No, sir. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to point out something else. 
This report is the unanimous report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. It contains this language: 

“In the face of the most concentrated and effective anti-union 
campaign ever waged, the state of legitimate trade unionism is 
good. The majority of workers participating in NLRB collective 
bargaining elections continued to vote their preference for union 
representation, as that agency’s statistics demonstrate. Through 
the medium of NLRB elections, unions have won bargaining 
rights for 853,000 workers since merger, 355,000 since the 1957 
AFL-CIO Convention, with AFL-CIO unions winning bargaining 
rights via such elections, for 171,300 workers in the last four 
quarters. 

“Organizing activities, apart from NLRB procedures have 
added additional thousands, annually, to the rolls of our unions. 
The result is that since merger one million members have been 
added to the family of AFL-CIO unions.” 

Of course it makes this explanation that “This increase has, 
of course, been offset by the membership loss resulting from ex- 
pulsion from the AFL-CIO of unions whose leadership refused to 
adhere to its ethical practices codes, from the recent economic re- 
cession, and from the greater relative increase in the size of the 
work force in comparison with the percentage of union member- 
ship.” I don’t think that presents a record of failure or continuing 
failure. 

Now, insofar as the motion to table, I now will put the motion. 
The motion is to table this resolution until tomorrow morning. 
All in favor say aye; those opposed. 

The motion is lost. 

Is there any further discussion on the motion to adopt this 
resolution ? 

Hearing none, those in favor of the resolution signify by say- 
ing aye; those opposed no. It is carried and so ordered. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR DR. BENJAMIN E. MAYS 
(President of Morehouse College) 


. . . President Meany appointed the following escort commit- 
tee for Dr. Mays: Vice-President O. A. Knight, Vice-President 
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Paul L. Phillips, Vice-President Peter Schoemann, Vice-Presi- 
dent L. S. Buckmaster. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Secretary 
Schnitzler for announcements. 

. . . Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler made the following an- 
nouncements. 


MEETING OF DELEGATES ON SCHOOL COMMITTEES OR 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
An informal meeting of delegates who are members of School 
Committees or Boards of Education is being arranged. 


All delegates who are members of either state, county or city 
Boards of Education are asked to give their names to John D. Con- 
nors, AFL-CIO Director of Education. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


. . . Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the following com- 
munications: 


On behalf of the Negro Labor Committee we send you personal 
and fraternal greetings for a constructive and successful conven- 
tion. In the struggle between the forces of dictatorship and demo- 
cracy, the labor movement must remain united and thus insure the 
triumph of democracy for all the workers regardless of craft, creed, 
or color. Fraternally yours. 

FRANK. R. CROSSWAITH, Chairman 


RICHARD PARRIS, Executive Secretary 


George Meany, President AFL-CIO Convention. 


Warmest greeting to the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. As you open your convention 
in San Francisco, I join in welcoming you to California and in ex- 
tending to you every good wish for a successful and productive con- 
vention. Organized labor is a vital force in American national life. 
I am confident that a dynamic and responsible labor movement will 
play a significant part in the country growth in the years ahead. 


United States Senator, California 
CLAIR ENGLE 


President George Meany, AFL-CIO Convention 


The Labor Temple Fellowship, including among its senior hon- 
orary officers such lifelong friends of labor as Norman Thomas, 
Dr. Frank Graham, Dr. William Kilpatrick and your own distin- 
guished veteran leaders A. Philip Randolph, Louis M. Hermann, 
Joseph Schlosberg, after fifty years unfailing loyalty to labor 
movement and unswerving dedication to his highest principles 
proudly sends fraternal greetings to yourself and delegates and 
pledges you in this critical hour continued steadfast support in 
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the impact of four vital activities throughout the country and 
across the world in fighting for our common objectives of free- 
dom, justice and equality for people of every race, color, creed 
and origin. God bless you and the entire convention. 

Dr. RICHARD E. EVANS, President. 


George Meany, President, AFL-CIO. 


Exiled Dominican Workers Free Syndicate beg you to convey 
AFL-CIO Convention heartiest greetings. Dominican Republic 
has been 30 years under bloody dictatorship that has exploited the 
workers and completely suppressed their rights. With the active 
help of labor unions of Venezuela and Cuba we are using economic 
boycott instead of fire arms to overthrow tyranny. Please help us 


inour life struggle.» 4 PAEL VERGES LAMARCHE, President 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
September 14, 1959 
Mr. George Meany, President, AFL-CIO Convention 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The Textile Workers’ Association “First of May”, which 
operates within the ranks of the Textile Workers Union of Argen- 
tina, addresses to you and the delegates to your Convention this 
letter of brotherly greetings and sincere wishes of complete success 
in your deliberations, which we are sure will benefit the working 
class of your country and the free workers of the world. 

Fraternally yours, 
PEDRO E. SALAS 
General Secretary 


HECTOR R. GUGLIELMETTI 
Assistant Secretary 


CONFEDERATION OF LABOR PERU 
Lima, September 11, 1959 
Mr. George Meany, President, 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with the greatest pleasure that we transmit the fraternal 
greetings of the Confederation of Labor of Peru to the National 
Convention of the AFL-CIO, meeting in San Francisco, and express 
our best wishes for the success of your deliberations. 

The firm bonds of solidarity that unite you and our free and 
democratic labor movements go back many years and are also the 
history of international brotherhood and cooperation for the 
attainment of common social and economic objectives in favor of 
the working people. 

In this period of international crisis which greatly affects all 
people who desire peace, freedom and social justice, it is greatly 
encouraging to see that our brothers from the great northern 
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nation are marching shoulder-to-shoulder with the democratic 
trade union movements of Latin America within the great world- 
wide family of the ORIT-ICFTU. 

We reiterate to you, Mr. President, and to all the delegates 
assembled in Convention our fraternal greetings and best wishes. 
Very cordially yours, 

ARTURO SABROSO 
Secretary General 

ARTURO JAUREGUI 
Secretary, International Relations 


... Following announcement of the times and places of various 
committee meetings, the convention was recessed at 5:30 o’clock 
P. M., to reconvene at 9:30 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, September 
22nd, 1959. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FOURTH DAY—MORNING SESSION 
Tuesday, September 22, 1959 


The convention was called to order by President Meany at 
9:45 o’clock, A. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this morning will be 
delivered by the Reverend Ettore DiGiantomasso, Pastor of St. 
John’s Methodist Church. 


INVOCATION 


(Reverend Ettore DiGiantomasso, Pastor, St. John’s Methodist 
Church) 


Infinite Father, Thou hast made of one blood all men for to 
dwell on the face of the whole earth ; we look to Thee this morning 
as the Maker and Father and Savior of Thy world. Help us to 
cherish a faith and love for all men, in our service for all men. May 
we reverence and hold for the entire race of Man, our strength, our 
griefs, our resources, above all, our mind, our heart, and our will. 
Help us to build ourselves, all our separate experiences of light and 
shadow, of sunshine and storm, of hope and fear, into a fellowship 
with our kind. Send Thy light to us individually as workers, think- 
ers, believers, lovers of God and of man, pilgrims on our way 
through time. 


In a special way, Our Father, be Thou with President Meany 
as he presides over the affairs of this Convention and with his 
corps of Officers and Members of this great Organization; bless 
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them with an enlarged mind with a calm and confident heart, with 
a resolute and consecrated will, and grant them the peace of a 
great, rich, triumphant fraternal experience; and do better for 
them than they can ask or even think. 


Grant Thy blessing upon our President and all who are in high 
office, that they may lead us in the path of peace. 


Bless our People with thoughtfulness and with godliness, and 
grant Thy Presence of light and forgiving love and moral power 
to all people under the sun. 


We offer our prayer in the name of the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
even our Lord and Master Jesus. Amen. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Secretary 
Schnitzler for an announcement. 


LATE RESOLUTION 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: We have one resolution from 
the Building and Construction Trades Department. It does not 
require unanimous consent of the convention because it was 
adopted at their convention that was held last week. The title is 
Investigation of NLRB. 


I move that it be accepted and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: If there is no objection, that will be 
the course. 


At this time I want to present for a short talk to the convention 
the General Secretary of ORIT. ORIT is the Western Hemispheric 
branch of the ICFTU, comprising the free trade unions in the 
Western Hemisphere who are members of the ICFTU from Can- 
ada, the United States, Central and South America. 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to present the Secretary 
of that organization, Brother Madariaga, from Mexico. 


... Mr. Madariaga addressed the convention in his native 
tongue after which Secretary Schnitzler read the following trans- 
lation: 


ALFONSO SANCHEZ MADARIAGA 
(General Secretary, Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT) ) 


Brother George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, Honored 
Guests, Brothers and Sisters: In the name of the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers of the ICFTU, I have the honor 
of delivering to this great convention the fraternal greetings of the 
democratic workers who, as affiliates of the Inter-American Re- 
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gional Organization of Workers (known by its Spanish initials as 
ORIT), fight throughout the Americas to improve the general 
living conditions of the working people, and, consequently, to 
promote the social and economic progress of all the peoples of this 
hemisphere. 


The activities of the AFL-CIO are of great importance through- 
out the world, not only because of the number of its members and 
the aggressiveness of its unions on the national scene, but also 
because of its constant solidarity with the workers of other coun- 
tries. This solidarity takes on special significance at a time when 
great unrest and great problems face us in the inter-American 
area. 


In addition to the existing economic and social backwardness in 
vast regions of this hemisphere, and the delaying action of the 
Latin American oligarchies, military dictatorships and companies 
which seek super-profits through payment of low wages, we must 
today add the feverish work of the Communists who, attempting 
to take advantage of the struggles for freedom, try at the same 
time to create hate, disunity and disorder to further the plans of 
Soviet totalitarianism. 


Thus, our responsibility and our work not only require the 
promotion of trade union organization, but also require that we 
take our stand at all times in the forefront of the working people 
striving for full recognition of their rights, and that, while point- 
ing out the principal causes of social and economic stagnation, we 
propose solutions in accordance with our principles and with the 
stands taken at our congresses. 


In compliance with the resolutions adopted in Bogota at our 
Fourth Continental Congress, we have been placing special em- 
phasis on the solution of inter-American economic problems, 
especially those affecting the Latin republics and the West Indies. 
We believe that in all economic plans the aspirations of the work- 
ers, who have a legitimate interest in the success of such plans, 
must be taken into account, for they themselves are the ones 
most affected by the results of these projects. 


Since most of the population of our Latin countries and the 
Caribbean lives in rural areas, we feel that these people must be 
freed from the semi-feudal aspects which exist in many regions, 
in order to make general progress possible. 


The oligarchies which keep the land concentrated in the hands 
of a few are the best support of dictatorships that prevent the 
existence of freedom and democracy. We must strive to free these 
great masses of population from the poverty, unhealthful condi- 
tions and ignorance in which they live, as a necessary step to 
making possible the social and economic progress of each nation. 
And we must fight to make a reality of the full exercise of the 
rights of man and the complete enjoyment of democratic free- 
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dom, that will put an end, once and for all, to dictatorial govern- 
ments in our hemisphere. 


In the struggle for freedom and democracy, for an end to 
misery and the improvement of living conditions for all our peo- 
ples, we recognize the important daily collaboration given us by 
our sister organization, the AFL-CIO. The unity of working people 
throughout the hemisphere is essential to the preservation of the 
unity and fraternity of all our nations and the stemming of Com- 
munist activities. 


We are concerned because the stubborn attitude of manage- 
ment has considerably prolonged the steel strike. All our affiliated 
organizations have adopted declarations of solidarity ; I have no 
doubt that our striking brothers will win this conflict. This victory 
will constitute a further stimulus for the labor movement of the 
entire hemisphere, which, in North America as in Central and 
South America and in the islands of the West Indies, must fight 
—e = against employers who are as powerful as they are 

ckward. 


I am sure that, as always, the work of this great convention 
will result in agreements to strengthen the unity of labor and its 
fighting power. The example and actions of the AFL-CIO will 
continue to be reflected—in their full significance—in our work 
throughout the hemisphere. Finally, I would like to add that I am 
confident that a complete victory will be won by free and demo- 
cratic trade unionism, not only in the Western Hemisphere, but 
throughout the entire world. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to thank Brother Madariaga 
and assure him of the continued cooperation of the AFL-CIO with 
ORIT and its membership in the Western Hemisphere. 


At this time I want to present the President of the Inter- 
national Labor Press Association, our own Brother Pete Terzick. 


MR. PETER TERZICK 
President, International Labor Press Association 


President Meany, Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler, officers and 
delegates: It is a tradition of long standing for the President of 
the International Labor Press Association to appear briefly on this 
platform, and it gives me great pleasure to carry on that tradition 
this morning. 


The International Labor Press Association concluded a very 
successful three-day convention last Wednesday. We had a roster 
of outstanding speakers, who not only were capable of pin-pointing 
and posing some of the more searching problems facing us today, 
but who also are able to come up with some answers that can be 
achieved by improving the arts of communication. 
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We elected a dynamic and personable young man as the new 
president. He is Dick Howard, director of that fine labor paper 
put out by the Railway Organization called “Labor” and he will 
take over at the first of the year. 


I am under instructions from the convention to officially thank 
President Meany, Secretary Schnitzler and the officers for the 
consistent help they have given the International Labor Press 
Association and affiliated papers in doing their job. I also want 
to thank the Department of Publications, the Department of Public 
Relations and all the other departments which are always ready 
with a helping hand whenever they can be of service. 


However, there is one disturbing note in the convention which 
I think will be as disturbing to you as it was to me. 


In a year when some seven or eight states faced “right-to- 
work” battles, in a year when a vicious restrictive bill was passed, 
some 30 labor papers passed out of existence. To me that is a 
very frightening thing. I detect that this convention has a sense 
of urgency and a sense of militancy that is reminiscent of the 
great depression. All this is well and good but it is only to be 
expected because this delegation here is the backbone of the 
labor movement. 


Through good times and bad, foul weather and clear sailing, 
they can be expected to always fight the good fight for a progres- 
sive, democratic and clean labor movement. But the problem 
becomes how can some of that militancy and enthusiasm be trans- 
mitted to the people in the shops, in the mills and in the factories. 


With our shortcomings, I think the only weapon we have is the 
labor press, and I think as we build and expand the labor press we 
can build the kind of loyalty and understanding at the local level 
that is so desperately needed in this day and in this time. 


I think, too, there is another way in which the labor press takes 
on new significance in this unhappy climate. I recall Brother Jack 
Weinberger, the venerable Secretary-Treasurer of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers, recalling an incident right here in San Fran- 
cisco some 30 years ago when a strike of the waiters ran into 
difficulties when a judge issued a very sweeping injunction. The 
injunction made it impossible to picket, but by the imaginative 
use of the labor press the problem was overcome. The entire storv 
of this strike was printed in large type all over the front page of 
the paper and the men hawked the papers in front of the struck 
places. They sold them for a penny apiece and in that way they 
overcame the worst effect of the injunction. 


In reading over the Landrum bill—and I am certainly no 
attorney—it seems to me that there are avenues open in which the 
labor press can be used much more effectively and perhaps help 
to ameliorate some of the more drastic provisions of that law. 
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So I hope in the days ahead the labor press can be built up, can 
be expanded, and can be made a much more effective weapon. 


Now I have a very happy duty to perform. One of the first 
acts of the International Labor Press Association Convention was 
passage of a motion to have inscribed a scroll commending Presi- 
dent Meany for his consistent help to the labor press. This has 
been done. Unfortunately, we haven’t had time to have it properly 
mounted, but this will be done at a future time. So at this time I 
am very happy to present to President Meany this scroll from the 
International Labor Press Association which reads: 


“International Labor Press Association, AFL-CIO, Award of 
Merit presented to George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, 
Editor of the American Federationist, Friend, Advocate and 
Champion of an ethical and effective labor press through two 
decades as a National Officer of the American labor movement. 
Presented at the International Labor Press Association Annual 
Convention, San Francisco, California, September 14, 1959.” 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much. 


I want to thank also the International Labor Press Association 
whose work, I am quite sure, will be more important in the future 
than it has been in the past. 


I call upon Chairman Hayes of the Resolutions Subcommittee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
(Resumed) 
SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: When we ad- 
journed yesterday the delegates had acted on Resolution No. 133. 


This morning the first report is on Resolution Number 134. 


Labor Union Archives 
Resolution No. 134 


Organized labor is justly proud of its long fight to improve the 
living standards of its members and of all American workers. 
Unfortunately, many of these union efforts have not been accorded 
their rightful recognition in American history. 


Today there is an awakening interest in the study of the his- 
tory of the organized labor movement with increasing need for the 
original records and papers, correspondence, minutes of meetings, 
convention proceedings, and constitutions from which the true 
and full history of organized labor’s efforts can be obtained. 
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This interest in union history should be encouraged by organ- 
ized labor although it should be made clear that records and 
materials bearing on current or recent events cannot yet be made 
available to historians. Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO recommends that all affiliated 
unions cooperate fully with responsible institutions such as his- 
torical societies, public and special libraries, universities and uni- 
versity libraries, engaged in the promotion of labor history, with 
the objective of maintaining the afore-mentioned historical 
records, encouraging modern practices in their preservation and 
service, and arranging for their ultimate disposition when no 
longer current, in suitable institutions of learning. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends concurrence and I move adoption of the Committee’s 
report. 


. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


D. C. Home Rule 
Resolution No. 135 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 40 


One of the hallmarks of our nation’s liberty is the right of our 
citizens to participate in government, to help choose those who 
establish our public policies and make our laws. 


This right is fundamental to free people, yet to a large number 
of our fellow Americans this right is denied. That it should be 
denied to those who live in the Capital of the United States is a 
national disgrace. 


The power to legislate for the District of Columbia is vested by 
the Constitution in the Congress of the United States, which 
presently enacts all local tax measures, appropriates all funds, and 
adopts all laws regulating the day-to-day activities of District of 
Columbia residents. Such power under the Constitution may and 
should be delegated to District citizens who presently may not 
vote. 


The American people should not tolerate this mote in the eye 
of our democracy. The Congress should delegate its function as the 
City Council of the District of Columbia by granting to District 
residents full suffrage. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO firmly supports the principle 
of home rule for the District of Columbia, and urges the Congress 
of the United States to reject obstructionist tactics and to enact 
promptly a measure which will grant to the citizens of the Nation’s 
Capital full control over their own affairs through the right to 
vote. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 40—By Delegate J. C. Turner, Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council, and Delegate W. F. Strong, 
Maryland State and D. C. AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Citizens and Union members of Washington, D. C. 
have for many decades advocated full suffrage for the District 
of Columbia, and 


WHEREAS, the prospects for Home Rule and national repre- 
sentation are brighter now than for many years; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Third Convention of the AFL-CIO does 
hereby urge the Congress of the United States to give full suffrage 
to the District of Columbia, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all segments of the AFL-CIO be urged to 
assist in securing the passage of legislation to achieve these 
objectives. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends concurrence, and I move adoption of the Committee’s 


report. 
... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Aiding America’s Lowest Income Families 
Resolution No. 136 


While Americans can be justly proud of the substantial prog- 
ress we have made in the last quarter century towards eradicating 
poverty and raising family living standards generally, a shock- 
ingly large number of our fellow citizens still remain ill-clothed, 
ill-housed, and ill-fed. Moreover, no progress has been made since 
the end of World War II towards raising the inadequate income 
share of our neediest families in the lowest income fifth. 


According to the latest Bureau of the Census report on the 
incomes of our families, millions could not afford to maintain even 
a minimum American standard of family health and decency in 
1957. Although income figures for 1958 are not yet available, surely 
the number of people in want increased during that recession year. 


In 1957, nearly 11 million families comprising two or more per- 
sons—about one-quarter of the total—had cash incomes of less 
than $3,000 (under $57.70 weekly, before taxes). Six and a half 
million of these families were existing on less than $2,000 (under 
$38.50 weekly, before taxes), and eight million children were mem- 
bers of these families. 
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In addition, another 5 million people who live alone and are 
classified as single person families, had incomes of less than $1,500 
(under $28.85 per week). 


Altogether, more than 40 million Americans were members of 
families of two or more persons living on incomes of less than $3,000 
in 1957, or were living alone on less than $1,500. 


Why does such poverty persist in the most productive nation 
in the world? What must now be done to eradicate it? 


The majority of these low income families are headed by per- 
sons who are members of the labor force. Thus, regular employ- 
ment at a decent wage still remains the most hopeful means by 
which our poorest families can lift themselves above submarginal 
living standards. 


However, many live in distressed industrial communities where 
opportunities are scarce even when boomtimes exist elsewhere. 
Many others live in rural areas and on farms and remain under- 
employed from one year to the next simply because alternative 
jobs are not available. 


For still others, inadequate education or discrimination because 
of age, color, creed or a physical handicap are barriers to employ- 
ment at a living wage. 


Furthermore, the jobs at which most of the breadwinners of 
our neediest families work are not covered by any minimum wage 
law or are paid only the inadequate statutory minimum. 


Finally many of the lowest income families have no bread- 
winners at all. Year in and year out millions of Americans lose their 
jobs, become incapacitated because of illness and accidents, grow 
old, and die leaving dependent wives and children. Families affected 
by these circumstances, and without sufficient income to meet basic 
needs, account for much of our continuing poverty. 


While these official income statistics should convince even the 
most complacent that dire want still exists in the United States, 
our failure to make any progress in raising the income share of our 
neediest families in the lowest income fifth is even more alarming. 


_ Back in the mid-1930’s—the earliest period for which the 
National Income Division of the Commerce Department provides 
figures on family income shares—the 20% of our families with the 
lowest incomes received 4.1% of total family income. By 1944, the 
share of this lowest group had risen to 4.9%. Since then, however, 
no progress has been made. In fact, in 1957, the share of the lowest 
20% stood at 4.8%. 


In contrast, the 1957 share of the 5% receiving the highest 
income was 20.2%. 
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Preliminary statistics on family income shares for 1958 tell 
the story in another but even more dramatic way. Last year, while 
the 7.3 million families with the lowest incomes (under $2,000 in- 
cluding the value of food raised and consumed on farms) received 
$814 billion as a group, the 214 million at the top of the ladder 
(with incomes of $15,000 and up) shared $65 billion. 


The conditions that cause poverty have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by committees of the United States Congress and by 
private groups. Surely the time has arrived when it can be and 
must be finally eradicated in this richest and most productive 
nation of the world. 


Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The benefits provided by our federal old-age, 
survivors and disability program, our unemployment and work- 
men’s compensation laws, and by all other forms of social insur- 
ance must be immediately and substantially raised and coverage 
must be broadly extended. 


Furthermore, adequate medical care should now be made avail- 
able to all Americans, and family income payments should be in- 
cluded when the breadwinner is too ill to work. 


Moreover, public assistance payments and coverage must be 
increased for those whose own social insurance and personal sav- 
ings resources are not sufficient to maintain a standard of human 
decency. As part of this effort, surely the time has come when no 
American should lack adequate nutritious food in the face of the 
abundance we now produce. 


All these measures are needed to maintain minimum income 
standards when our families become victims of the special hazards 
of modern life. 


In addition, because most of the lowest income families include 
members of the labor force, the reward for their work must be 
increased and improved job opportunities must be achieved. 


The level of benefits and coverage under minimum wage laws 
must be immediately increased. 


Long over-due legislation must be enacted to increase job op- 
portunities in chronically distressed industrial and rural areas 
where unemployment and under-employment are widespread even 
in prosperous times. 


The disgracefully low earnings of most wage earners in agri- 
culture—probably the most exploited group of Americans—must 
be raised. Their unjustified exclusion from almost all social wel- 
fare legislation and from laws which protect the right of workers 
to organize, no longer can be tolerated. 
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Vocational education and rehabilitation services should be 
widely extended. 


The drive to end discriminatory employment practices due to 
factors of race, creed, color, sex, age or a partial handicap must be 
pursued with greater vigor. 


Finally, a persistent effort must be made to help these lowest 
paid members of the labor force organize and obtain the benefits 
that result from collective bargaining. 


The time has come for America to end the poverty that degrades 
the millions who still are its victims, and the rest of us who permit 
it to needlessly continue. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Farmer-Labor Unity 
Resolution No. 137 


The American labor movement has always sought to stand 
with and to assist those who work in agriculture—the independent 
farmer on his own land, the tenant and the hired farm worker. 


It is only natural that working people should have a feeling of 
kinship with those who produce the nation’s food and fibre. Mil- 
lions of AFL-CIO members grew up on farms, some still live on 
farms while working part or full-time at other occupations, while 
the families and friends of many members still remain in agricul- 
ture. Consequently, trade unionists are acutely aware of the in- 
adequate income and insecurity that are the lot of so many who 
live and work on the land. 


This friendly concern is strengthened by awareness that pur- 
chases by farmers provide a substantial part of the market for 
the goods and services on which city workers depend for jobs and 
decent pay. Similarly, purchases by city workers absorb the great- 
est part of the output of food and fibre produced on the nation’s 
farms. In our economy, farmers and city workers are mutually 
dependent on each other for the maintenance of the prosperity of 
both. 


Moreover, the farmer is the custodian of the most basic of our 
natural resources, the soil. All of us, wherever we may live, have 
a responsibility for seeing that our land and its fertility are pre- 
served. 


For all these reasons, the American labor movement has for 
many years actively supported legislation designed to enable farm 
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people to enjoy the benefits of an efficient and expanding economy 
while at the same time it has sought to improve the welfare of 
those who work in industry and the trades. 


Workers in the cities and on the land share many common 
problems. 


City wage and salary earners face income insecurity due to 
recessions, automation, illness, accidents, old-age, and the failure 
of the economy to expand fast enough to enable all those who seek 
jobs to find them. For us, greater opportunity, a decent income 
and family security depend upon hard work, union organization 
and effective legislative action. 


Farmers, on the other hand, are caught on the treadmill of 
rising costs and production and falling prices and income. Al- 
though the technological revolution in agriculture now makes a 
vast increase in farm output possible, we have neither found a way 
to utilize this great blessing so that more of the needy at home 
and overseas can be better fed, nor do we provide a fair return to 
those whose work produces it. 


Farmers as well as organized workers continue to be the con- 
stant victims of propaganda circulated against them. 


While farmers are told that union wages are responsible for 
inflation, the same voices spread rumors about “cadillac farmers” 
in a ceaseless effort to discredit all government programs designed 
to improve the lot of those who work on the land. 


Workers in the city are the victims—not the cause—of infla- 
tion. As for “cadillac farmers,” they are few and far between. In 
Iowa, our richest farm state, 38 per cent of these so-called “cadil- 
lac farmers” did not even have an inside toilet in 1955. 


We are told that if farm price floors are removed, or dropped 
into the basement, surpluses will vanish and the farm problem will 
disappear. Experience has shown that the theory that low farm 
prices will reduce farm output and raise farm incomes is as pre- 
posterous as the myth that cutting wages will reduce unemploy- 
ment and increase the family income of the families of city 
workers. 


Since the end of World War II, income from farming has 
dropped sharply while output has been going up. Between 1947 
and 1958, net income per farm—including government payments 
—dropped 7 per cent in current dollars and 25 per cent in terms 
of real purchasing power. Meanwhile, farm production rose 29 per 
cent despite the fact that more than a million farms had been 
vacated. 


In 1959, farm prices and farmers’ income have continued to 
fall. 
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Clearly, the emergency in agriculture is not of the farmer’s 
making unless it is charged that he works too hard and too well. 


The real cause of the crisis on our farms is the failure of the 
present Administration to provide leadership—or even coopera- 
tion—in a genuine effort to revamp national agricultural policies 
to meet present day needs. While existing programs are damned 
by Administration spokesmen as wasteful and inflationary, no re- 
alistic alternatives have been advanced. Their only positive pro- 
posals are for one reduction in farm price supports after another, 
in an all too apparent effort to return the American farmer to the 
price jungle in which none but the largest commercial farms will 
ultimately survive. 


American trade unionists are proud of their long effort to lend 
a helping hand to farmers. This effort must continue. 


Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations will continue to support legis- 
lation designed to give the people who work in agriculture their 
just share of the output of our increasingly abundant economy. 
Similarly, we anticipate that farmers, their leaders and their 
spokesmen in the Federal Congress and state legislatures, will in- 
creasingly recognize and give sympathetic consideration to the 
problems of city workers. In the past, some who allege that they 
speak for farmers unfortunately have not seemed to be concerned 
about the pressing problems that also face the majority of all 
Americans who now live and work in urban centers. 


We will continue to support legislation to aid and protect farm 
cooperatives, extend electric and telephone service in rural areas, 
expand farm credit facilities, promote conservation of the soil, 
develop crop insurance, include farm operators and hired workers 
under state and federal welfare laws, and improve housing, health 
and education facilities for all who live and work on farms. 


We pledge our support particularly for measures to maintain 
and to strengthen the family type farm, including a system of 
price supports based wherever possible on production payments 
aimed at the support of the family farm and low prices to con- 
sumers. 


In the future, however, a reasonable ceiling should be placed 
on the total amount of aid that any farm enterprise may receive. 
The unjustified bonanza paid out to a handful of giant commercial 
farms under existing federal programs is now being used to dis- 
credit all Federal aid, even for the family-sized farms that con- 
tinue to need it to survive. 


We further pledge ourselves to every effort to achieve ex- 
panding job opportunities for those displaced by the technological 
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revolution in agriculture and automation in commerce and indus- 
try. As a part of this effort to ensure an expanding economy, we 
urge the rapid development of the nation’s water and power re- 
sources and the inauguration of an adequate rural development 
program which will help provide part or full-time work for rural 
Americans who cannot secure an adequate living from farming 
alone. 


We believe that those who work in the cities and on the land 
must be friends and allies in the long struggle against poverty 
and insecurity and that the road to cooperation is understanding. 


We, therefore, urge our officers, state and national, to inaugur- 
ate where appropriate a series of meetings with the leaders of farm 
organizations at the state and national level where there can be 
mutual discussion and understanding of problems faced by 
farmers and workers alike and an opportunity to refute the propa- 
ganda unfairly levelled against both groups. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: Your Committee 
recommends concurrence, and I move adoption of the Committee’s 
report. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Investigation of Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Field 


Resolution No. 138 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is committed, by word and deed, to freeing the 
American labor movement, and to keeping it free from every taint 
or suspicion of corruption and racketeering. 


To this end the AFL-CIO Constitution resolutely proclaims it 
to be the firm object of our Federation “to protect the labor move- 
ment from any and all corrupt influences . . .” and further pro- 
claims it as “a basic principle of this Federation that it must be and 
remain free from any and all corrupt influences.” 


In the four years that have elapsed since that Constitution 
was adopted by a united and determined labor movement, we have 
implemented the Constitution mandate against corruption 
through vigorous action on all fronts. We have cooperated with 
those unions which evidenced a determination to clean their own 
house and we have assisted them in driving the corrupt elements 
from inside their union halls. We have expelled those unions which 
could not or would not strive to clean their own house. We stated 
that we would support and we have sought enactment of genuinely 
fair and effective anti-racketeering and anti-corruption legisla- 
tion. We have cooperated with the appropriate agencies of govern- 
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ment at all levels whenever we were convinced that they were 
sincerely desirous of helping to eliminate corruption and racketeer- 
ing from American life. 


When the Senate Select Committee to Investigate Improper 
Activities in the Labor and Management Fields was established, 
we in the AFL-CIO sincerely hoped that it would make a signifi- 
cant contribution toward ridding the nation of corrupt elements 
wherever they might be found, whether in labor or in management. 
At the outset of its work, the Committee may have served a useful 
purpose in bringing to light certain facts concerning those 
criminal and corrupt influences that have fastened themselves 
upon a small segment of labor. Unfortunately the Committee has 
virtually ignored the much greater degree of corruption in business 
and other sectors of the American economy. On balance, it is clear 
that during most of its life, the Committee has been little more 
than a vehicle of reactionary elements seeking to discredit the 
American labor movement for their own partisan political pur- 
poses. 


The Committee procedures have never adequately protected 
the rights of witnesses or of those accused by witnesses. The 
Committee has put individuals on trial in the press and by tele- 
vision ; it has repeated questions for publicity purposes to which 
it knew in advance that no answers would be made ; some Commit- 
tee members have even rendered verdicts of guilt before hearing 
the testimony. 


The recent “hearings” into decade-old charges concerning a 
local union of the United Automobile Workers in Toledo reached 
a new low in investigating committee procedures. Several members 
of the Committee put witnesses on the stand to give testimony 
which the Committee Counsel and his staff had previously 
informed them was entirely false. This knowing use of false testi- 
mony more than justified the charge of the Committee Counsel 
that “this whole hearing is such a fraud.” 


But defects in procedures are not labor’s sole complaint against 
the Committee. The Committee was far too often used as a vehicle 
for whipping up hysterical support for anti-labor legislation 
instead of getting at facts needed for anti-racketeering and anti- 
corruption legislation. Indeed, some members of the Committee 
sought to use the Committee to challenge the very right of the 
American trade union movement to exist. More and more fre- 
quently, the Committee has moved into matters totally unrelated 
to the problem of labor corruption. 


Furthermore, and precisely because of this anti-labor bias 
of members of the Committee, it has failed to investigate effec- 
tively management corruption. There are two sides to corruption, 
but this Committee has refused to look at the management side. 
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The Committee has focused powerful spotlights on those few cor- 
rupt individuals who are in unions while it has deliberately 
sought to block the public’s view of corruption on a huge scale in 
business. 


For every bribe taker, there is a bribe giver. For every corrupt 
individual in organized labor, there are scores of corrupt indi- 
viduals in other segments of society. 


The few instances of corruption in organized labor have spon- 
sorship or links with unscrupulous persons in the business commu- 
nity. Although the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce lead the campaign to blacken the name and 
reputation of free trade unionism, these organizations do nothing 
to eliminate the corrupters, crooks and law-breakers from their 
ranks. Neither do they, or their political friends, make an effort 
to establish and enforce codes of ethical practices for the business 
community, whose widespread actual practices of corruption and 
evasion of law set the tone for American society. 


Yet, although the Senate charged the Committee with investi- 
gation of malpractices in management as well as in unions, the 
Committee has closed its eyes to the evidence on all sides of fraud, 
mismanagement of fiduciary funds and corruption in the business 
community. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Senate Select Committee to Investigate 
Improper Practices in the Labor and Management Field has woe- 
fully failed to carry out its Congressional mandate. Instead of 
investigating equally and impartially corruption in both labor and 
management, it has devoted its efforts by the most undemocratic 
methods to an ill-concealed effort to discredit and weaken and, if 
possible, even destroy the free and democratic American trade 
union movement. It has thus been a powerful force in weakening 
the very fiber of our American democratic life. The AFL-CTO, 
therefore welcomes the decision of the Chairman of the Committee 
to wind up its affairs. We urge that this be done at the earliest 
possible moment. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard Resolution No. 138 on the 
Investigation of Improper Activities in the Labor-Management 
Field. The motion is to approve this recommendation. Is there 
discussion ? 

DELEGATE EMIL MAZEY, Secretary-Treasurer, Auto Work- 
ers: Brother Chairman, I rise to support this resolution. I had the 
dubious privilege of appearing before the McClellan Committee 
for three days last year in conjunction with the investigation that 
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was being made of the conduct of our strike against the Kohler 
Company in Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


I want to point out that this committee was called a “Select 
Committee” by the people who established it. As a select com- 
mittee, they couldn’t have picked a worse group of senators, par- 
ticularly from the Republican side, who were in opposition to the 
organized labor movement. 


Senators Mundt, Goldwater and Curtis, have been doing a 
hatchet job on the organized labor movement, and they were work- 
ing on our union as well as some other unions during the life of 
this committee. 


I believe that the Ethical Codes which we adopted at our last 
convention ought to be amended to make certain that we do not 
fully cooperate with committees that have improper procedures. 
The McClellan Committee was really a kangaroo court. They tried 
to conduct the trial without the people who appeared as witnesses 
having all the safeguards of a trial. 


For example, we were told that the Kohler question was a 
matter that we were being asked the questions about. However, 
we weren’t given a bill of particulars, and they asked us questions 
about everything under the sun; any question that a Senator may 
have thought of, any argument that some disgruntled member 
of our union or some member of the public may have raised, were 
all asked by Goldwater, Mundt and Curtis, and we didn’t have the 
kind of safeguards that I think we ought to have before Congres- 
sional Committees. 


Not only did we not have a bill of particulars, but there is 
no statute of limitations on the scope of the questions they can 
ask you. All of us know that we have statutes of limitations for 
matters involved in law because the further away a person is from 
an event the more difficult it is for him to remember details. 


But I had the experience of Senator Mundt asking me a ques- 
tion to this effect: He said, “Mr. Mazey, do you know Paul Sifton ?” 


I said, “Yes, I know Paul Sifton.” He said, “Who is Mr. Sifton ?” 


I said, “Mr. Sifton happens to be a Washington Legislative 
Representative of the UAW.” 

He said, “Did you hire Mr. Sifton?” I said, “No, I didn’t, but 
I was probably consulted on it; but in any event, I am happy he 
is working with us because he is doing a good job for the labor 
movement.” 


Then Senator Mundt said, “Mr. Mazey, in 1933 Mr. Sifton wrote 
an article in a magazine in which he said, in effect, ‘Don’t join 
oe Aan Forces and become cannon-fodder for American big 

usiness.’ 
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“Ts this the position of the UAW? Is this your position ?” 


I said, “Senator, this happened 25 years ago in the middle of 
the depression.” I said, “Have you got the same views you had 
25 years ago?” 


He said, “I have got the same views I had 50 years ago.” 


I said, “Senator Mundt, there is an old saying that a wise man 
changes his mind, but a damn fool never does.” 


The point I am making is that here I am sitting before this 
committee and I am asked questions about a statement a man 
made 25 years ago. Is this the purpose and proper function of a 
governmental committee? I say no. And I think that we ought to 
insist on some standards before we compel our people to appear 
before committees. 


Not only should we have a bill of particulars, but we ought 
to have a statute of limitations on matters they can question 
us on. 


I think in addition to this we ought to have proper precedures. 
If they are going to conduct themselves as a court, then we ought 
to have the right to cross-examine witnesses, because it isn’t fair 
and you leave a wrong public impression if they put some joker on 
the stand and he is asked prepared questions by the enemies of 
the labor movement who serve on these committees, and then 
you don’t have an opportunity of straightening out the record 
by cross-examining an adverse witness. 


I say that the Executive Council ought to give serious consid- 
eration to revising provisions of the Ethical Practices Codes to 
make certain that we do not appear before committees on a vol- 
untary basis; that we do not cooperate with committees unless 
we have the proper rules and regulations that will guarantee us 
a fair hearing. And those rules and regulations must include a bill 
of particulars. They must include statute of limitations in order 
to protect ourselves against matters that happened 25 or 30 years 
ago that certainly are not important in legislation today; and we 
ought to have the right not only of counsel, but we ought to have 
the right to cross-examine adverse witnesses. 


I believe that if we took a strong position on these questions 
we could end this kangaroo court type of justice that you get 
before a McClellan Committee, and that the congressional com- 
mittees can have some value. Thank you very much. 


... The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee 
carried. 
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Hired Farm Labor and Imported Contract Workers 
Resolution No. 139 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 42 


America’s most basic industry is agriculture. With a capital 
investment of over $200 billion, this industry had cash receipts 
from marketing of $34 billion in 1958. During the last generation, 
major developments within the American economy have had a 
drastic impact upon agriculture. Increases in productivity on the 
farm have exceeded even the spectacular advances made in most 
of the nation’s other industries. Technological advances, the de- 
velopment of mechanization and to some extent automation, have 
made much of farming a big business, and a large number of its 
biggest commercial enterprises are now controlled by corporate 
interests that are dominant in other parts of the American 


economy. 


While the technological revolution has made American agri- 
culture the most productive in the world, it has also brought with 
it—because of the high capital investment it entails and the 
steady postwar decline in farm operators’ income—a major threat 
to the traditional structure of American agriculture. Literally 
millions of small family farmers, traditionally regarded as the 
backbone of American democracy and rural stability, have been 
unable to earn enough to continue their farm operations and have 
had to abandon their farms in recent years. 


The American labor movement has been greatly concerned 
about the declining income status of most American farmers, and 
we have actively championed a fair share for the farmer in the 
expanding national wealth which his effort has done so much to 
increase. Just as we support this objective for farm operators, 
organized labor likewise supports and demands comparable wages 
and working conditions with those prevailing in other industries 
for the hired worker in our nation’s agriculture. 


Today, the typical farm worker (excluding those temporarily 
hired only for short, seasonal peaks) is not a hired hand on a 
family-owned farm, but an employee of a corporation which is en- 
gaged in planting, cultivating, harvesting, and often in the pro- 
cessing and distributing of food and fiber products to the con- 
sumer. Farm output per manhour has increased by 70 per cent 
since the end of World War II but despite this advance in pro- 
ductivity on the nation’s farms, the real hourly wages of domestic 
hired farm workers have declined from a ratio of 48 per cent of 
factory wages in 1946, to 36 per cent in 1958. The result is that a 
work force of about 2 million hired workers has been generated 
which, in large part, lives in poverty and works in a “Blue Sky 


Sweatshop.” 
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No law protects the right of domestic farm workers to organize 
into unions and bargain with their employers. No law guarantees 
to domestic farm hands a minimum wage or regulates their hours 
of work. All citizen farm workers are excluded from all the bene- 
fits of unemployment insurance. Only a few states require com- 
pulsory coverage of farm workers under workmen’s compensation. 
Loopholes in our immigration statutes, and improper enforcement 
of laws under which foreign workers are legally imported for farm 
work each year forces American citizens to compete for existing 
jobs with contract workers from other lands. 


Of the approximately 2 million hired farm hands who work 
for wages in agriculture 25 days or more a year, average earnings 
were $892 per year from farm and non-farm sources in 1957. Of 
these hired workers, about one million are migratory seasonal 
farm hands and about 450,000 of these are contract laborers legally 
imported into the United States. The majority of these imported 
workers come from Mexico, with a relatively small number from 
Canada, the Bahamas, the West Indies and Japan. 


The use of farm labor in the United States is concentrated on 
a few large commercial farms. While 54% of all our farms do not 
hire any labor at all, 5% of our farms pay more than 70% of the 
total farm wage bill. 


The plight of many of these workers, domestic and foreign 
has moved a number of distinguished Americans to form the 
National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor. At impressive 
public hearings held in Washington early this year and in a sub- 
sequent well-documented report on farm labor, this committee re- 
vealed to the American people the full extent to which 19th 
century poverty grips most of the hired workers who produce the 
nation’s food and fiber products. 


At its first session in 1959, the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO pledged its full cooperation to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor and its assistance in carrying out the follow- 
ing four point program: (1) To assist the nation’s farm workers 
to build their own union for purposes of engaging in collective 
bargaining with their employers; (2) to secure better enforcement 
of existing laws affecting the welfare of these workers, to bring 
an end to the displacement of American workers by imported con- 
tract labor, to reduce the impact of farm injuries and mitigate the 
harshness of child labor in the fields, and to alleviate family in- 
security ; (3) to secure the enactment by Congress and state legis- 
latures of laws to end specific injustices done to hired farm 
workers by past omissions and exclusions from social welfare 
legislation; and (4) to present to the American people the facts 
about the plight of hired farm workers so that public interest will 
be aroused and corrective legislation will be enacted. 
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At the same time, the Executive Council of AFL-CIO decided 
“to institute large scale organizing campaigns, particularly with 
respect to agricultural workers throughout the country.” 


An organizing drive among farm workers is under way in the 
Central Valley of California. This drive is being carried on with a 
director selected and appointed by the President of the AFL-CIO. 
Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: This Convention approves the action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council in behalf of hired farm workers, and we call upon 
the Congress of the United States to end the exclusion of these 
workers from the National Labor Relations Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the Social Security Act provisions providing 
unemployment insurance for workers. 


Further, we urge that there be enacted a national law to regu- 
late farm labor contractors and crew leaders operating across state 
lines, and that the state legislatures be called upon to adopt similar 
statutes regulating labor contractors and crew leaders operating 
within state limits, and that workmen’s compensation laws in each 
state be amended to provide compulsory coverage for workers 
employed in agriculture. During the course of the last year, 
eleven states enacted legislation beneficially affecting migratory 
agricultural workers. These states are to be commended. All states 
are urged to assume their responsibilities in this neglected area. 


The present Farm Placement Service operated by the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the U.S. and state employment services 
is inadequate to the workers’ needs and in some states has been 
perverted to serving solely the interests of large-scale corporate 
farms. Such perversion clearly is contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress is creating a federal-statement employment service. We call 
upon the Congress and the Administration to see to it that a Farm 
Placement Service is developed which has as its first responsibility 
the welfare of the nation’s farm workers. 


To stabilize and regularize employment on the nation’s farms, 
it is necessary for a new placement service program to be de- 
veloped along the following lines: 


1. Provision must be made for the full employment of all avail- 
able resident farm workers in each agricultural area. 


2. A program must be provided for the recruitment registra- 
tion, transportation and placement of citizen migrant farm 
workers for temporary farm jobs where there are actual shortages 
of workers for harvesting crops. 


8. No importation of foreign farm workers should be per- 
mitted to occur until all available resident farm workers and 
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domestic farm workers—including Puerto Ricans—have been 
placed on U. S. farm jobs. Such importation programs must be 
used only to meet actual labor shortages which cannot otherwise 


be met. 


All foreign labor programs—when required to meet bona fide 
needs—should be conducted only under a bilateral agreement be- 
tween our government and the government of the foreign nation 
from which the workers are imported. We urge Congress to cease 
discriminating against the workers of other nations in the Ameri- 
cas by requiring them to enter this country without the bilateral 
protections accorded the workers of Mexico. We urge legislation 
which would remove from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service its present power to undercut labor standards by permit- 
ting such unilateral programs and which would place control over 
all foreign contract labor programs in the Department of Labor 
on the same bilateral basis as the Mexican Contract Labor Pro- 


gram. 


Largely as the result of the work done by the Joint United 
States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, comprised of representa- 
tives of all branches of the democratic labor movement of this 
country and Mexico, considerable progress has been made in recent 
years to improve the lot of these foreign farm workers. The in- 
humane traffic in illegal wetbacks across the Rio Grande has been 
greatly reduced, and the standards of the Mexican and some other 
foreign contract labor programs, have been progressively im- 
proved. We commend the work which the Joint United States- 
Mexico Trade Union Committee has done in the field of foreign 
migrant labor and other areas, and we pledge the continued sup- 
port of the AFL-CIO to its work. 


We are also encouraged that Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
announced his support for inclusion of farm workers under the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act and for other measures to aid 
agricultural laborers. While we commend this announced deter- 
mination and while regulations governing the housing and trans- 
portation of Mexican Contract laborers recently have been im- 
proved, it is unfortunate that progress so far is largely “on paper” 
because the Secretary has failed to seek an appropriation sufficient 
to insure enforcement of these regulations. 


The failure of the employers to respect federal regulations in 
the absence of adequate enforcement was dramatically revealed to 
the Secretary during his recent inspection of several migrant 
worker camps in California. We therefore again call upon the 
Secretary to request, and upon Congress to grant, sufficient funds 
to permit a several-fold increase in the number of compliance 
officials so that the protective standards guaranteed to Mexican 
contract workers by the solemn pledge of our government may be 
adequately enforced. 
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The AFL-CIO is grateful to the foreign workers who came to 
this country to help harvest our nation’s crops during wartime 
and during genuine postwar labor shortages. We are alarmed, how- 
ever, at the steady increasing magnitude of the importation of 
foreign contract labor more than a dozen years after the War has 
ended and despite the fact that the United States as a whole has 
a large surplus of under-employed and impoverished manpower 
in rural areas. 


We believe that the goal must be to make this nation once 
again self-sufficient in meeting its agricultural manpower needs, 
while at the same time helping to strengthen the economies of 
foreign lands so that they will feel no ill effects from the ultimate 
termination of all foreign labor importation programs. This goal, 
of course, cannot be attained overnight, but it is imperative in the 
best interests of both our nation and the foreign nations affected, 
that we work toward such an objective by steadily reducing—not 
expanding as we have done in recent years—the total number of 
foreign contract workers. 


To this end, we call upon the Secretary of Labor and the state 
employment offices to tighten and improve the processes by which 
foreign workers are certified, and we urge greater and more effec- 
tive efforts to place domestic farm workers and Puerto Ricans 
before such certifications are made. 


On the other hand, conditions of agricultural employment for 
domestic workers must be greatly improved so that the wages and 
working conditions of farm workers no longer are a blot upon our 
national conscience and a drag upon our over-all economic progress. 
Since it is clear that farm employers have no intention of meeting 
their responsibility to society in this regard, it is imperative that 
Congress and the state legislature at once extend to agricultural 
labor the same protection of our laws as is now enjoyed by workers 
in other industries. A basic first step, and one which would remove 
many of the present evils connected with our nation’s farm labor 
policies, is the extension to agricultural workers of the full pro- 
tection of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act and state mini- 


mum wage laws. 


Farm Labor 


RESOLUTION NO. 42—By Delegate H. L. Mitchell; National 
Agricultural Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, America’s most basic industry is agriculture. 
With a capital investment of over 200 billion dollars, this industry 
had cash receipts in excess of 34 billion dollars in 1958. During the 
last generation the major developments within American society 
have been mirrored in an extreme form within the agricultural 
economy. Increases in productivity on the farm have exceeded 
the spectacular advances made in the nation’s other industries. 
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Technological advances, the development of mechanization and 
to some extent automation, have made farming a big business 
with its enterprises controlled by the same corporate interests 
that dominate the rest of the American economy, and 


WHEREAS, Today the typical farm worker is not a hired hand 
on a family owned farm but an employee of a corporation which 
is engaged in planting, cultivating, harvesting and often in the 
processing and distributing of food and fiber products to the con- 
sumer. Farm output per man hour has increased by over 50 per 
cent since the end of World War II and despite the advances in 
productivity on the nation’s farms, the real wages of hired farm 
workers have actually been reduced in this same period. The result 
is that a work force of about 2 million hired workers has been 
generated which for the most part, lives in poverty and works in 
a “Blue Sky Sweatshop.” For: No law protects the right of farm 
workers to organize into unions and bargain with their employers. 
No law guarantees a minimum wage or regulates their hours of 
work. All farm workers are excluded from all the benefits of un- 
employment insurance. Only a few states require compulsory cov- 
erage of farm workers under workmen’s compensation. Loopholes 
in our immigration statutes, and improper enforcement of laws 
under which foreign workers are legally imported for farm work 
each year forces our American citizens to compete for existing 
jobs with contract workers from other lands, and 


WHEREAS, Of America’s 2,000,000 hired farm workers — 
700,000 work 150 days a year for the same employer (48 per cent 
on farms of more than 1,900 acres). The average annual wage for 
these workers in the last year for which information is available 
was $892 (for both farm and off-the-farm work), $738 (farm 
work only). 1,000,000 of these workers are seasonal. More than 
450,000 are contract laborers legally imported from Mexico, with 
others coming from the Bahamas, the West Indies and Japan, and 


WHEREAS, The plight of these workers, trapped in a tread- 
mill beyond the help of conventional measures, has moved a num- 
ber of distinguished Americans to form the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor. At impressive public hearings held in 
Washington early this year and in a subsequent well documented 
report on farm labor, this committee revealed to the American 
people the full extent to which 19th century poverty grips workers 
who produce the nation’s food and fiber products, and 


WHEREAS, At its first session in 1959, the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO pledged its full cooperation to the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Farm Labor and its assistance in carrying 
out a four point program: (1) To assist the nation’s farm workers 
in building their own union for purposes of engaging in collective 
bargaining with their employers; (2) To secure better enforce- 
ment of existing laws to bring an end to the displacement of the 
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American workers by imported contract labor; to reduce the im- 
pact of farm injuries and mitigate the harshness of child labor in 
the fields, and alleviate family insecurity. (3) To secure the en- 
actment by congress and state legislatures of laws meeting spe- 
cific injustices done to hired farm workers by past omissions and 
exclusions from social welfare legislation. (4) To mobilize and 
present to the American people the true situation about hired 
farm workers so that public responsibility is avowed and correc- 
tive legislation may be enacted, and 


WHEREAS, At the same time, the Executive Council of AFL- 
CIO assessed its national and international unions 1 cent per 
member which, among other matters of importance, is being used 
“to institute large scale organizing campaigns, particularly with 
respect to agricultural workers throughout the country,” and 


WHEREAS, An organizing drive among farm workers is under 
way in the Central Valley of California to build the National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union. This drive is being carried on with a di- 
rector selected and appointed by the President of the AFL-CIO, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention approve the action of the 
Executive Council in behalf of hired farm workers, and call upon 
the Congress of the United States to end the exclusion of these 
workers from the National Labor Relations Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the Social Security Act provisions providing 
unemployment insurance for workers, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That there be enacted a national law to regulate 
farm labor contractors and crew leaders operating across state 
lines, and that the state legislatures be called upon to adopt similar 
statutes regulating labor contractors and crew leaders operating 
within state limits, and that workmen’s compensation laws in each 
state be amended to provide compulsory coverage for workers 


employed in agriculture. 


Although there was a need for some importation of foreign 
workers to meet labor shortages on farms in World War II, this 
war time program has been continued and expanded until today 
one-fourth of the labor supply required in American agriculture 
is imported from Mexico, the Bahamas, the West Indies and Japan. 
Therefore, this convention calls upon the Administration and the 
Congress to bring an end to all of these foreign labor programs 
as soon as possible, without actually disrupting farm production. 


Since it is known by agencies of government that the United 
States as a whole has a large surplus of manpower, under-em- 
ployed and impoverished in its rural areas, we know that if the 
public and Congress can be made aware of this situation, they will 
not tolerate the double-edged cruelty of a labor program based 
on the use of substandard wages and working and living condi- 
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tions which degrade and exploit both native and foreign workers 
employed on U.S. farms. 


Further, it has been revealed that the present farm placement 
service operated by the U. S. Department of Labor and the U. S. 
and state employment services are inadequate in operation and are 
devoted in some states solely to serving the interests of large 
scale corporate farms, and such is contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress in creating an employment service. We call upon the Con- 
gress and the Administration to see to it that a farm placement 
service is developed whose first responsibility is the welfare of 
the nation’s farm workers. 


To stabilize and regularize employment on the nation’s 
farms, it is necessary for a new placement service program to be 
developed along the following lines: 


1. To make provision for the full employment of all available 
resident workers in each agricultural area. 


2. A program. for the recruitment, transportation and place- 
ment of citizen migrant farm workers on temporary farm jobs 
where there are actual shortages of workers for harvesting crops. 


3. The traffic in human beings based on the relative poverty 
of foreign workers must be ended. No importation of such workers 
should be permitted to occur until all available resident farm 
workers and domestic farm workers have been placed on U. S. 
farm jobs. Present importation programs must be halted until 
adequate standards are established for American citizens engaged 
in farm work, and revived only to meet actual labor shortages 
which cannot otherwise be met in an emergency. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: I move adoption of 
the Resolution No. 139. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report on Resolu- 
tion No. 139 on the condition of hired farm labor and imported 
contract workers. 


I would like to point out that part of the subject matter of this 
resolution was discussed in a letter sent by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson to the Secretary of Labor complaining against the 
standards of wages, housing, and transportation proposed by the 
Secretary of Labor. 


The Secretary of Labor proposed these new standards last 
February. He didn’t hold any hearings on them until seven months 
later. In the meantime, under pressure of the farm groups the 
regulations were watered down. 
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Despite this, of course, Secretary of Agriculture Benson is 
still complaining that these regulations are intervention on the 
part of the Federal Government, interfering with private busi- 
ness, especially agriculture. 


However, the placement service is financed one hundred per 
cent by the Federal Government. This placement service that 
furnishes these large commercial farms with imported labor is 
financed by the Federal Government. 


Secretary Benson evidently doesn’t disagree with the idea of 
the Federal Government financing the recruitment of labor for 
these large farms, but he feels that if the Federal Government 
puts certain standards of decency as to wages, housing, and sani- 
tary conditions, that that is interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Of course, we can point out that the Federal Government money 
= from the tax on payrolls, a tax for which the farmers pay 
nothing. 


Now this is a very touchy subject, I know, in the Southwest 
where the large commercial farmers are always looking for sym- 
pathy, because they cannot get such cheap labor to bring in their 
crops. I think that we have got to follow up and try to get 
the Secretary of Labor to carry out his mandate under the law 
and carry it out in the spirit of the law. 


I think in the final analysis—and we are already engaged in 
this activity—I think in the final analysis the cure for this situa- 
tion is to unionize these commercial farms and get from these 
employers some sort of decent conditions through the efforts of 
the trade union movement. 


In the meantime we should get from the Secretary of Labor, 
without interference on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
administration of his department in regard to the standards that 
will enable workers to live like decent human beings. 


I notice the Secretary of Labor said he closed down one camp 
the other day because of bad conditions. Well, that is only a drop 
in the bucket. This is a big job, and we have been working with 
Mexican labor on it trying to protect these braceros, as we call 
them, that come over. This has been going on for a long, long 
time. It is time this condition was cleared up, and I think this 
resolution is a resolution that recognizes the condition and in- 
dicates the steps that we should take to remedy this situation. 
With those remarks, the resolution is now before you. 


Is there any further discussion? 
DELEGATE MAX OSSLO, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America: Mr. Chairman and delegates 
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to this convention, we, in California, appreciate fully the problems 
that confront us as they pertain to the braceros problem. It is 
equally serious in Arizona and Texas. 


We have a situation now that is not only a problem pertaining 
to agricultural workers but we find they are also bringing in 
highly skilled workers which is affecting the skilled workers in 
the respective states. 


Our International Union, since March 9th, has been engaged 
in a very serious fight with a packing company in E] Paso, Texas. 
We have reliable information that Mr. Chavez of this packing 
company imported skilled strike-breakers at the time our strike 
was called. Our strike was called on March 9th and the workers 
have remained steadfast in their strike with only one worker 
having returned after the first day. Since that time no other 
workers have broken ranks and yet we find that skilled workers 
have been imported to train these people in this strike. 


Of equal and more serious import is the situation as it con- 
fronts our internal security. I would like to read a statement at 
this time which has been submitted by a Vice President, a man 
who is thoroughly familiar with the entire situation as it con- 
fronts our organization and the entire labor movement in the 
City of E] Paso, Texas. It states as follows: 


“Certain conditions as practiced by some employers in the El 
Paso, Texas area to break strikes of the American workers and 
condoned by responsible government agencies adversely affect 
the wages and working conditions of American workers residing 
along the Texas-Mexican border. The system used to replace 
workers in the E] Paso area might end in a national scandal that 
could involve governmental agencies which are supposed to safe- 
guard the national interests. The situation in E] Paso, a city with 
several highly secret military installations, is an example of the 
wanton disregard to the welfare of the American workers and 
even to the internal security of the United States as a nation. 


“More than 15,000 Mexicans commute between Juarez and 
El! Paso, Texas. Some of these people work as maids in the homes 
of high-ranking officers. Others work in cafeterias and commis- 
saries. Others work as construction workers on missile launching 
sites, while still others work as strike-breakers. Considering that 
there are hardly any security checks among the many thousands 
of commuters, and considering that forged passports can be bought 
in Mexico, and considering the past experience we have had with 
spy rings operating in this country, I call upon you and your De- 
partment to make the simple determination and certification that 
entry of aliens for employment as strike-breakers adversely affects 
the wages and working conditions of the United States, and we 
request you and your Department to undertake an investigation 
of all aliens entering this country seeking employment on secret 
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military bases, and that such investigation be broad enough to 
determine to what extent anti-union employers have contributed 
to this system that endangers the security of the nation for the 
sake of a substandard wage.” 


That statement was supplied to the Secretary of Labor. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Brother Osslo. Is there 
any further discussion on the report of Resolution No. 139? 


... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


The “‘States’ Rights” Crusade Against Social Welfare 
Resolution No. 140 


Although it is clearly evident that economic and social progress 
increasingly depends upon federal leadership, the states righters 
continue their self-serving sabotage while they piously talk about 
high principles and venerable traditions. 


When George Washington was President and the vast ma- 
jority of Americans were self-employed farmers and draftsmen, 
government was essentially a township or county affair. The 
responsibilities assigned to the federal government hardly touched 
the people’s daily lives at all. 


Today the self-contained community of the past has gone. 
Americans now produce for a nationwide market which indus- 
trialization and modern transportation facilities have brought 
into being. The small entrepreneur has been largely replaced in 
manufacturing, mining, commerce, finance—and increasingly, 
even in agriculture—by giant corporations with operations that 
are nationwide in scope. 


Furthermore, today most Americans are neighbors. Two- 
thirds now live in 175 vast metropolitan areas in which what once 
were “local” problems are, in fact, becoming “interstate’”’ as more 
and more of these areas flow across state lines. 


As America has changed, the people’s lives have changed and 
newly emerging problems have called for action. Although state 
and local responsibilities multiplied, those of the Federal govern- 
ment increased even faster. 


It was recognized, for example, that in our increasingly com- 
plex and interrelated economy, neither individuals nor states or 
localities acting alone can cope with nationwide problems like 
regulating banks, stock markets, railroads and other interstate 
enterprises, curbing monopolies, conserving the nation’s resources, 
assuring social security for our families and meeting the recur- 
ring crises of recessions and unemployment. 
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Three-quarters of a century ago, the Congress—acting under 
provisions of the Constitution which empower the federal govern- 
ment to regulate commerce between the states and to promote the 
general welfare—began to regulate certain types of economic 
activities in behalf of all Americans. 


More than 75 years ago, the Congress also laid the foundation 
for what is known today as federal grants-in-aid. Under the 
grants program, federal matching funds go to the states and 
localities both to encourage them to initiate new public services 
and to help the poorest maintain minimum standards of public 
service which Congress deems vital to the national interest. 


Today, federal grants help build hospitals, highways and air- 
ports; increase aid for the needy aged, orphans and the blind; 
stimulate vocational education and the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped; eliminate slums and improve child welfare services; 
supply low-cost hot lunches in the schools and do more than a 
score of other important things. 


Federal minimum fair labor and public service standards are 
also necessary to create a desirable degree of minimum nationwide 
uniformity. Since all states compete against each other for in- 
dustry, the absence of minimum federal standards encourages 
anti-social competition which is based upon human exploitation, 
while states with advanced social welfare laws are gradually 
undermined. 


Furthermore, since the Constitution guarantees the enjoyment 
of civil rights to all Americans, we all share a responsibility to see 
that these guarantees are honored in every state and locality. 


Moreover, city dwellers long ago found out that in most states, 
government by majority consent had become largely a myth. 
Archaic state constitutions and outmoded representation systems 
keep the state legislatures in the grip of the rural politicians who 
frequently have convenient “working agreements” with the domi- 
nant business interests. Since the problems of the cities and of 
wage and salary earners are so consistently ignored, it is no 
wonder that the voters have turned increasingly to Washington 
for solutions. 


The continuous attack by the professional states righters 
on the inevitably expanded economic and social role of the federal 
government is neither genuinely concerned with reform nor moti- 
vated by democratic impulses. Concealed behind the oratory of 
these people is the anger of men who have seen their own power 
challenged by federal action in behalf of all Americans. 


Actually, if their protestations that they seek only to strength- 
en state and local government were sincere, these states righters 
should be leading a campaign to modernize state constitutions to 
make the selection of the legislature more democratic. In reality, 
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they are trying to preserve the stranglehold of the vested interests 
in the states just as they want their kind of control in Washington. 


During the recent Congressional session : 


Critically needed aid for the nation’s schools and for depressed 
areas was again denied, all in the name of preserving states rights. 


The unemployed and the victims of industrial accidents con- 
tinue to be denied minimum Federal benefit standards, in the 
name of states rights. 


Millions of Americans whose economic needs are most acute 
continue to be denied the protection of any minimum wage, in 
the name of preserving states rights. 


Adequate protection from the hazards of atomic radiation 
continues to be denied, in the name of states rights. 


Efforts to further the civil liberties of all Americans were 
again warded off, in the name of states rights. In fact, the House 
of Representatives actually passed H.R. 3, introduced by Con- 
gressman Howard Smith of Virginia—a bill essentially motivated 
by resentment over several recent Supreme Court decisions. This 
cloudy measure, which is supported by all of the states righters 
enthusiasts, would create vast confusion about the division of 
state and federal responsibility both with respect to scores of laws 
= in the past as well as those that may go on the books in 
the future. 


Meanwhile, the clamor against existing federal grants-in-aid 
programs — pushed by President Eisenhower as part of his 
economy drive—continues. 


Let the states and localities finance their own vocational 
education, water pollution, and a score of other public needs, the 
NAM-states rights lobby demands. Although their propaganda 
is always couched in high-minded philosophical generalities, the 
pocketbook motivation is not hard to perceive. Since most state 
and local taxes—like those levied on sales, property and payrolls— 
fall most heavily on families with moderate and low incomes, the 
success of the states rights crusade would shift more and more 
of the total tax burden onto the shoulders of those least able to pay. 
Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO will continue to support every 
effort to make governments at all levels more representative and 
to achieve better service, greater efficiency and more honest ad- 
—— in Washington, in the state capitals and in the 
ocalities. 


We will particularly increase our effort to ensure greater 
responsiveness on the part of state and local governments to the 
needs of their people. Towards this end, state governments must 
accord equal representation in their legislatures. We will continue 
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to seek a reapportionment every 10 years, as is actually required 
by most state constitutions, in order to accelerate the achievement 
of representative government at the state level. 


We will also continue to support the revision of state consti- 
tutions, wherever necessary, to aid local as well as state govern- 
ments to meet their responsibilities more democratically and effi- 
ciently and encourage greater use of taxes based upon ability to 
pay. Furthermore, we endorse an enlightened proposal of Senator 
Muskie of Maine and Congressman Fountain of North Carolina 
(S. 2026 and H.R. 6904) which would establish a permanent 
federal advisory commission on intergovernmental relations to 
discuss problems of federal-state-local interrelationships and 
advise how to resolve them. 


The AFL-CIO opposes the States Righters’ efforts to dismantle 
the federal grants-in-aid programs, and continues to urge their 
expansion in areas where assistance is vitally needed. We will 
continue to work unceasingly to enact adequate federal minimum 
fair labor, public service and social welfare legislation so that 
competition between the states will no longer be based upon low 
standards and the exploitation of working people. 


Finally, we will continue to demand federal leadership in the 
solution of national economic and social problems which are 
nationwide in scope and require federal attention. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Federal Tax Policies 
Resolution No. 141 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 21 
and No. 62 


American workers are now carrying a disproportionately heavy 
share of the federal tax load. A combination of factors has pro- 
duced this result: a low level of personal exemptions, a substantial 
rate of taxation in the first bracket of taxable income, the operation 
of the withholding system, and the many tax escape devices avail- 
able to upper income families. 


Personal exemptions for individuals and dependents now stands 
at $600, a figure that has not been altered since May 1948, although 
the cost of living has risen by over 20 percent since that time. Thus 
an increase of $725 would now be necessary to merely equal the buy- 
ing power of the exemption at the time it was set over 11 years ago. 


Workers find that their first dollars of taxable income are taxed 
at the rate of 20 percent. This represents a very steep first step in 
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a progressive income tax and many impartial tax analysts have 
questioned the advisability of providing such a high rate for the 
lowest levels of taxable income. 


The operation of the withholding system has meant that Uncle 
Sam is able to collect practically every single dollar of taxes coming 
to him out of wages. Because other sources of income are not sub- 
ject to the same efficient tax collecting system, wage income has 
to carry a substantially higher portion of the tax load than other 
types of income. 


Workers are also forced to pay income taxes on money which 
has been deducted from their pay envelope for their contributions 
in support of Social Security, Railroad Retirement and Civil Ser- 
vice Retirement systems. Such deductions, which amount to a 
necessary expense of the workers’ employment, add further to 
their tax burden. 


In addition to these positive tax burdens on American workers, 
the major trend in tax legislation since World War II has been to 
provide continual easement of the taxes paid by upper income 
groups. A long series of tax escape provisions is now available to 
upper income families. The net result is that most individuals and 
families in the high income brackets never have to pay the progres- 
sive tax rates set forth in the normal tax schedule. In fact, the 
effective rates on taxation in the upper income brackets are well 
below 50 percent, instead of the 70-90 percent that would be ex- 
pected by the tax table. 


Among the more serious tax escape devices presently on the 
statute books are the following: 


1. Preferential treatment for dividend income as a result of the 
1954 tax revision law which not only excludes the first $50 of divi- 
dend income ($100 for a married couple) but also provides a spe- 
cial tax credit amounting to 4 percent of all dividends received. 


2. Preferential treatment for capital gains income under which 
the maximum tax rate for those in the upper income brackets is 
25 percent of the total capital gains. 


38. Excessive depletion allowances which allow owners of oil 
wells and other mining and extractive operations a special allow- 
ance up to 2714 percent of all revenues received. 


4. Special tax advantages for higher salaried executives in- 
cluding liberal expense accounts, deferred compensation plans and 
use of company facilities for personal use. 


5. The special “get rich quick” tax easy system of granting 
stock options. Many prominent corporation executives have been 
able to show profits of well over $1 million through the practice of 
granting stock options, the gains from which are never taxed as 
ordinary income, only as capital gains income. 
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6. The so-called “split income” provision enacted in 1948 which 
provides special benefits to married couples in the upper income 
brackets. The benefits of this provision are open to all married cou- 
ples but because no benefit is available for families whose incomes 
are below the level of $5,000, most workers find they received little 
or no benefits from its provision but that the major benefits go to 
families in the upper income brackets. 


Tax developments at the federal level in the past two years 
have not relieved any of the workers’ heavy burden. The level of 
federal excise taxes is still quite heavy although Congress has now 
taken the first steps towards eliminating part of the tax on tele- 
phone service and passenger travel. 


On the other hand, Congress recently voted to increase by one 
cent the federal tax on gasoline. This was considered necessary in 
order to make up a deficit in the highway trust fund from which 
the interstate highway program is financed. However, it would 
have been far better instead to end this special financing arrange- 
ment for highways and substitute additional revenue from the 
Treasury’s general fund. In the Senate, an attempt was made to 
finance the added costs of the highway program through a repeal 
of the 1954 dividend credit but unfortunately this move was not 
successful. 


The net effect of these developments is a situation in which low 
and moderate income families, particularly wage earners, are carry- 
ing an unduly large share of the tax burden. Only a drastic revision 
of the federal tax laws can remedy this situation. 


One of the major issues coming before the next Congress will 
be this question of a major revision in tax legislation. The House 
Ways and Means Committee will be holding extensive hearings in 
November preparatory to considering changes in tax legislation 
next January. 


It is important that Congressional action in the field of taxes 
be not solely concerned with the issue of rate reduction. While all 
taxpayers are naturally interested in paying lower taxes, it is even 
more important to maintain a level of revenues high enough to 
finance needed government functions and to develop a tax system 
that truly reflects the principle of equity among all groups of tax- 
payers. 


American workers and American unions will be closely watch- 
ing congressional developments on this tax issue. They are more 
than willing to pay their full share of the tax burden. This is partic- 
ularly true at the present time when revenue needed by the federal 
government will be rising to meet the cost of an adequate defense 
as well as additional government programs in such fields as educa- 
tion, health, housing, etc. 
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American workers, however, are seriously concerned with the 
manner in which tax revenues are to be obtained. They insist that 
a tax system adhere to the basic principle that taxes be imposed 
according to ability to pay. It is time for America’s tax program to 
return to this basic principle. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO embark on a vigorous campaign 
to persuade Congress to develop a more equitable distribution of 
the federal tax burden through the following tax program. 


1. Provide tax relief for families of low and moderate income. 
Perhaps the simplest and most direct method of doing this would 
be to raise the level of personal exemptions. The $600 figure which 
was inadequate even at the time of its adoption in 1948 should be 
raised substantially. 


At the same time, provision should be made for Congressional 
review of this figure periodically to keep it in line with changes in 
the economy. 


2. Close the many tax escape provisions in the present law which 
allow higher income taxpayers to escape their equitable share of 
the tax burden. Up to $9 or $10 billion in additional revenue could 
be recaptured by making the following tax reforms: 


(a) Repeal the special tax relief granted to dividend income by 
the Revenue Act of 1954. 


(b) Require withholding taxes on the payment of dividends 
and interest. 


(c) Repeal excessive depletion allowances as well as remove 
from aan tax privilege many of the metals and minerals now 
covered. 


(d) Revamp completely the tax treatment of capital gains by 
the following steps: include all realized capital gains as income 
taxable at the normal rates ; permit a system of averaging whereby 
capital gains accumulating over 1 year can be spread over the time 
during which the asset has been held; tax accumulated capital 
gains at death or upon transfer. 


(e) Repeal the depreciation provision of the 1954 Revenue Act. 


(f) Eliminate the advantage given upper income married 
couples and heads of households by the income-splitting tax pro- 
vision. 

(g) Eliminate the family partnership provisions which are 
designed to reduce individual income taxes. 


(h) Eliminate stock option privileges designed to circumvent 
the payment of taxes. 
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(i) Repeal the tax exempt status of state and local bonds, par- 
ticularly those bonds used to construct facilities for firms moving 


to escape union conditions. 

(j) Increase appropriations to permit stricter enforcement of 
our tax laws. 

(k) Eliminate the carry-back, carry-forward provisions of the 
corporate income tax which grant special tax windfalls to pur- 
chasers of corporations with heavy losses. 


3. Eliminate the requirement that workers pay income taxes on 
their contributions to government. retirement funds. At the present 
time workers pay income taxes on income which they never receive, 
their contributions enforced by law, to the various government 
retirement programs through the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Civil Service Retirement, and Railroad Retirement programs. 
This inequity should be eliminated by excluding these contributions 
up to $500 from income for income tax purposes and from “wages” 
for withholding purposes. 

4. Congress and the Treasury should study ways and means of 
encouraging the adoption of more progressive tax laws by the 
states, including the possibility of providing a specific tax credit 
for income taxes paid to states under laws meeting certain mini- 
mum federal standards. 


5. Reduce as revenue needs allow the inequitable federal excise 
taxes. 


6. Eliminate the special highway trust fund and finance the 
interstate highway program through general revenues. 


7. Make the estate and gift taxes a more effective source of 
revenue. This can be done by eliminating life estate provisions and 
reducing the total level of exemptions. 


8. Ease the tax burden on small] business. This can be done by 
changing the two component rates of the corporate tax structure. 
Rather than a 30 percent normal rate and a 22 percent rate on all 
income above $25,000 the normal rate could be lowered to 25 per 
cent while at the same time correspondingly raising the surtax 
rate. The total rate would remain the same, but some measure of 
relief would be granted to small corporations. At the same time 
Congress should study ways of providing similar tax relief to un- 
incorporated businesses. 


Abolition of Federal Excise Tax on Jewelry 
RESOLUTION NO. 21—By Delegates Harry Spodick, Wil- 
ae G. Serota, George A. Allen; International Jewelry Workers’ 
nion. 
WHEREAS, The present 10 percent Federal Excise Tax levied 
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on jewelry is unfair and works a hardship not only on our mem- 
bers but handicaps our employers in the sale of their products, 


and 


WHEREAS, This tax in effect increases the price of jewelry 
to the consumer thereby retarding normal sales volume and creat- 
ing less business for the manufacturer and less work for the 
worker, and 


WHEREAS, Such luxury items as expensive rugs and auto- 
mobiles costing thousands of dollars have been eliminated from 
the luxury classification thereby constituting a discriminatory 
penalty against the jewelry industry, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we, the delegates assembled at the Third 
Convention of the AFL-CIO, urge upon the proper persons and 
Committees in the Senate and the House of Representatives the 
immediate repeal of this unfair and discriminatory tax on jewelry. 


Tax Exemption 


RESOLUTION NO. 62—By Delegates G. E. Leighty, The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Michael Fox, Railway Employes’ 
Department, AFL-CIO; Joseph W. Ramsey, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; William A. Calvin, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths; J. J. Duffy, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; A. J. Bernhardt, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America; Anthony Matz, International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers; H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes; H. E. Gilbert, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; W. P. Kennedy, Brotherhood of 
—* Trainmen; George M. Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway 

erks. 


WHEREAS, The amounts deducted from the compensation of 
employes for the support of the Railroad Retirement, Social Se- 
curity and Civil Service Retirement Systems do not constitute 
currently disposable income to the workers, and 


WHEREAS, Such deductions are imposed by law, and 


WHEREAS, The nature and extent of the benefits the employe 
or his survivors may eventually derive from such Systems is con- 
tingent upon currently unascertainable future conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The incurrence of such deductions is a necessary 
expense of the worker’s employment, and the amount of such de- 
ductions is steadily increasing, and 


WHEREAS, Private employer taxes for the support of such 
Systems are deducted from income as necessary business expenses 
for income tax purposes, and 
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WHEREAS, The inclusion as income for income tax purposes 
of the amounts so deducted is in essence an unfair tax upon a tax, 
and 


WHEREAS, The exclusion from income for income tax pur- 
poses of the amounts so deducted would constitute general tax 
relief on the broadest possible basis primarily for the benefit of 
those least able to pay; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in convention assembled that 
we endorse and urge upon the Congress of the United States the 
enactment of the bill, H. R. 3973, 86th Congress, 1st Session, pro- 
viding for the exclusion from gross income for income tax pur- 
poses and from “wages” for withholding purposes the amounts 
deducted from the compensation of employes for the support of 
the Social Security, Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retire- 
ment Systems, provided, however, that the amount so excluded 
from gross income for income tax purposes should not in any case 
exceed $500 a year. 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption of Resolution No. 141 and I so move. 


. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


1901 IRON WORKERS STRIKE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Before calling the next committee, 
I would like to call the attention of the convention to an article 
which appeared in a periodical in the City of San Francisco in 
July of 1901, “Iron Workers’ Strike,” 58 years ago. I do this be- 
cause I feel you should know that there is some truth in the old 
saying that the more things change the more they are the same. 
This relates to a strike going on in San Francisco at this time in 
1901. It is a short paragraph. Pete Schoemann picked this up, 
and I think it is worthwhile reading to the convention: 


“The strike of the Iron Workers so far as it relates to this 
City begins to bear all of the appearance of being a repetition of 
the Molders’ strike in 1890 which resulted so disastrously to those 
who were engaged in it. The Iron Workers have now been out over 
two months and have made no progress whatever in the attain- 
ment of their purposes. They have doubtless inflicted losses upon 
their former employers which the employers can afford. They 
have also inflicted losses upon themselves which most of them 
could not afford. Many of them are now and have been for some 
time past in financial distress. The only people who seem to be 
thriving and thoroughly enjoying this situation are the strike 
leaders and union officers. They are missing no meals and are 
buying their drinks with regularity. 


“All this is a repetition of the instance of the Molders’ strike. 
If the analogy is allowed to progress the strike will go on for an- 
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other 12 months or so and then will be declared off, giving the 
workmen the poor privilege of scrambling at any kind of pay they 
might be able to get. 


“If the Iron Workers’ had any sense left they would take the 
bit in their mouths and go back to the good positions and good 
pay they abandoned before it is too late. They were told before 
the strike that they could injure the town and that therefore 
the town would have to come in some inconceivable way to their 
relief in order to save themselves. They have experimented with 
this thing for over two months, and they have found that the 
town has left them severely to the fate they have brought upon 
themselves and their unfortunate families. Their credit at the 
grocery store and the butcher shops has long since died a linger- 
ing death and their position is the deplorable and inevitable one 
of all wage workers who obey the dictates of professional agitators 
and leave their places without just cause.” 


Then we have a cartoon which shows the striker holding a big 
fat goose marked “Prosperity” and the title of the cartoon is, 
“Killing the Goose that Laid the Golden Egg.” Then the strike 
agitator, the union officer, wears a clawhammer coat and spats and 
has a big fat cigar in his fat face and he is chopping the head off 
the goose. 

This, of course, is an indication of the attitude of some of the 


newspapers to the present steel strike, that there is a lot of pros- 
perity and the strikers are only hurting the country as a whole. 


I just brought this to your attention to show that we had this 
thing 60 years ago, and I guess we will have it just as long as we 
have the labor movement and we have the opposition of those who 
feel that the country would be better off without labor unions. 


However, despite the dire predictions in this little magazine, I 
am quite sure that the Iron Workers of San Francisco are in a little 
better shape now insofar as their conditions of work are concerned 
than they were back in 1901; and the fact that they are in good 
shape is because they were willing to strike and willing to fight 
for a better wage. 

At this time the chair recognizes the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution, Brother Joe Beirne. 

I will ask Vice-President Hayes to take the chair for a few 
minutes. 


... Vice-President Hayes in the chair. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Your Constitution Com- 
mittee met a number of times in the past week, heard a number 
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of delegates who were interested in resolutions before it, and the 
Committee has acted on all matters presented to it and is ready 
to report to this convention. 


I introduce the Secretary of the Committee, President of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Brother Gordon 


Freeman. 
DEATH OF DELEGATE ISIDORE NAGLER 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, before presenting the report of the Constitu- 
tions Committee for the consideration of the delegates to this 
convention, as Secretary of the Committee I have a very sad 
duty to perform, and that is to announce that Brother Isidore 
Nagler of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, who was a 
member of this committee, passed away during the sessions of 
this convention. 


I now bring to you the committee report. 


Six items were referred to the Committee on Constitution for 
consideration. The first appears in Resolution 23. 


Increase in Per Capita Tax for 
Directly Affiliated Local Unions 


RESOLUTION NO. 23—By Delegates Walter L. Mitchell, 
Marshall Shafer, Jack T. Swift, O. J. Falkenberg, Delmus E. 
Stutts, John A. Thomas; International Chemical Workers Union. 


RESOLVED, That Article 15, Section 4 of the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution be amended to provide that “The per capita tax payment 
to the Federation by directly affiliated local unions shall be deter- 
— by the Executive Council but shall be not less than $2 per 
month. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Your Com- 
mittee is unanimous in recommending that Article XV, Section 4, 
be amended, but that it be amended as follows: 


“The per capita payment to the Federation by local unions di- 
rectly affiliated to it shall be determined by the Executive Council 
and shall not be less than $1.50 per month.” 


This proposal to amend Article XV, Section 4 also makes neces- 
sary the following amendment to Article XVI, Section 3, which 
your Committee so recommends, to read as follows: 


“Directly affiliated local unions shall pay on or before the 15th 
day of each month for the preceding month a per capita tax of 
not less than $1.50 per member per month as provided for in the 
rules governing the organization and activities of such directly 
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affiliated local unions. Each directly affiliated local union shall also 
pay to the Federation a portion to be fixed by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the initiation fee received by such union from its members, 
but such payment to the Federation shall in no case be less than 
$1.50 per member.” 


This is the report of the Committee, Mr. Chairman, and I move 
its adoption. 


... The motion was seconded. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The motion is to adopt the com- 
mittee’s recommendation with regard to Resolution Number 23. 
Is there any discussion? 


DELEGATE WILBUR LE CLAIR, Local 19806: Mr. Chair- 
man, and delegates ; I think the recommendation is wrong. 


I rise to oppose the recommendation of the committee based 
on the fact that at the merger convention we were told that the 
Executive Council would have jurisdiction over the federal labor 
unions. I feel while it is not constitutionally wrong, I think ethi- 
cally that the internationals who are recommending an increase 
for the directly affiliated unions should leave it to the Executive 
Council. I think they are in a better position to know whether or 
not the per capita is right or wrong. 


If a motion is in order, Mr. Chairman, I would like to move— 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: A motion isn’t in order until 
after you have discussed the matter. 


DELEGATE LE CLAIR: I feel that the Executive Council 
should be the group that should determine the per capita for the 
directly affiliated unions as to whether it should be raised or low- 
ered. We don’t want to ride along without paying our just share, 
however, we do feel that it is unethical for an International to rec- 
ommend an increase in per capita to the Executive Council and to 
this convention. 


We feel as though the Executive Council should have that to 
say. 


DELEGATE EUGENE A. CHLEBOWSKI, Local Union 22636, 
Indiana: As stated by the previous speaker, the autonomy and in- 
dividuality of the federal labor unions was guaranteed at the 1955 
merger Convention, and I do believe that some of the international 
officers seem to be sorry for that guarantee and as a result of it, 
to skirt around that guarantee, are raising and raising the per 
capita tax of the federal unions at each consecutive convention 
and dragging them into the international unions. 


Take, for example, what this present resolution will mean. This 
will mean that a federal labor union of approximately 2,000 mem- 
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bers will be paying per capita tax to the AFL-CIO equivalent to 
that of a 60,000-member international union. 


Now you might say that perhaps we get more service from the 
AFL-CIO, the direct affiliates, than do the internationals. But do 
we get thirty times more service than do the international repre- 
sentatives? I think not, and I think this resolution should be voted 
down. Thank you. 


DELEGATE JACK T. SWIFT, International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union: As one of the proponents of this resolution and as a 
delegate to the convention I would like to make our position clear. 
Under no circumstances has the Chemical Workers, or myself as 
a delegate and a signer of the resolution, intended to work a hard- 
ship on any of the federal labor unions. 


However, we have members who are paying dues to our inter- 
national union. Those members are putting the pressure on the 
officers of the Chemical Workers’ Union because of the results 
that we run into occasionally in negotiations and in setting up our 
contracts with companies. 


I think one of the things that probably the members of the 
federal labor unions do not realize is the fact that we have many 
multi-plant companies. These companies, in several situations, 
have one plant or two plants that are in the federal labor union. 
In spite of what they say about the servicing, they don’t have 
the service that they have from the international union, they do 
not have the advantage of the educational and research depart- 
ments, they do not have international representatives at their 
beck and call. 


The result is we go into negotiations and we find that those 
plants are pulling us down and holding us down in regard to bene- 
fits and the wage scales that we are able to get in our negotiations 
with the companies. 


We aren’t interested particularly in stirring up a fight over 
this thing, but we do have members that are already paying dues 
to this international union, and when it comes to the point of 
whether we are going to look after the welfare of someone who is 
not a member of our union or whether we are going to look after 
the welfare of our own members, we most certainly are going to 
look after the welfare of the members who are paying dues to this 
international union. 

I have many friends who are in the federal labor unions, and 
our international union is made up of a lot of federal labor unions. 
It was developed from a bunch of federal labor unions into a 
council and then into an international union. 


Most certainly we are not going to try to do something to upset 
the other unions, but we are going to do everything we can to de- 
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fend the position of our members and/or our local unions that are 
in this international union. 


I wanted to make those points clear, that this is not a round- 
about way of forcing anybody to do anything, but we do feel that 
the members that are in the international unions, have a right to 
expect that a certain amount of representation must be given to 
these people so that they will stay up and even with the board 
where local unions are in the international unions. 


Some of the locals that I have been talking to that are in the 
federal unions are up on top and taken care of in very good shape. 
But there are many of them that are not. Many of them are out 
in far-away places, and with the curtailment of activities as far 
as the AFL-CIO staff is concerned they do not get the representa- 
tion that you get through an international union. 


We haven’t picked any particular federal labor union or any 
group of federal labor unions. We are simply saying that we feel 
that something must be done to take the pressure off as far as our 
members are concerned. 


Last, but not least, is the fact that most of the international 
unions have had to raise their per capita tax, and this interna- 
tional union is going for an increase in per capita tax at our 
next convention, beginning October 5. And again our member- 
ship says that if we have to go for this additional per capita tax, 
how can other people ride along at a lesser per capita tax and 
keep pulling them down? 


So we are in a situation where we are representing the people 
that are in the International Chemical Workers’ Union at this 
point and at this point it seems that blood is just a little bit thicker 


than water. Thank you. 


DELEGATE JAMES McCAFFERY, Local Union 520, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: I am not foolish enough nor naive enough to 
believe that we can beat this motion down, but I do think, in all 
fairness to all the federal labor unions, that we pay an adequate 
per capita tax for the services that we get. We have been in three 
raids by three different unions that belong to the AFL-CIO and 
we have gotten no help. We have had to fight the Teamsters when 
they were in this organization, the Printing Pressmen and the 


Bookbinders. 


We are in a plant where there are fourteen other unions, and 
they all want our jurisdiction. It doesn’t seem right to me that 
you people who come here and speak of dedication and pur- 
pose should give us a per capita tax increase when you are not 
going to give us any additional service. We have derided Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev for power politics. This, in my opinion, is 
doing nothing other than those people did, stuffing down the small 
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man’s throat legislation that is unfair and unreasonable because 
you have the numbers and you can do it. 


I expect you are going to pass this, but I certainly think that 
you are being very unfair because you are not giving us the ser- 
vices that we are entitled to; you do not protect our jurisdiction 
and you don’t give us the help when we need it. 


I have seen many cases where we have gone and asked for 
help and it just wasn’t there. The per capita went from 80 cents 
to a dollar the last time, and today I am sure it is going to $1.50. 
It wasn’t fair to raise us to 80 cents and the internationals a 
penny, nor is it fair to raise us by 50 cents and the internationals 
re This will increase our per capita tax by around $400 
a month. 


We can no more afford this than any international union in 
ere. 


As far as I am concerned, we speak of dedication and our pur- 
pose, and we still stuff it down the small guy’s throat just like 
Congress did and just like our “good friend” up on Nob Hill did in 
Hungary. 


You have got the numbers and you will win, but you are still 
wrong. Thank you. 


DELEGATE KYLE DICKINSON, Federal Labor Union 20717, 
Clarksburg, California: Speaking for the Beet Sugar workers and 
federal labor unions in California, we feel that we are paying, 
certainly, for the service that we are getting now. I have heard it 
stated that the Department of Organization of the AFL-CIO fig- 
ures that 65 per cent of their cost is involved in the organizer serv- 
icing the federal labor unions. 


Believe me, if this is the case, the organizers in California have 
the shortest work week in organized labor. 


There has been talk also of second class unionism. To my way 
of thinking, there is only one class of unionism. That is as ex- 
pressed by the high ideals in our programs that we have heard of 
and are participating in as members of this convention. 


All I ask for is fairness. Is it fair to assess a small group of 
people a large amount of money percentage-wise for the purposes 
of a few international unions whose organizing programs are 
probably at fault for the inadequacies as expressed by the brother 
from the Chemical Workers Union, and which some of the other 
international unions feel the same way about. 

I only ask for fairness, and if this does come to a vote, I think 
that you gentlemen should consider it on that basis. Thank you. 


DELEGATE ALEX I. DEVER, Federal Labor Union 18887, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: I happen to represent a federal labor 
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union, the only basic steel union that is chartered under a federal 
labor union. We have been chartered since 1930. 


I am surprised and amazed that anyone would bring a resolu- 
tion on this floor increasing our per capita tax, considering that 
we are paying $1 per month per man right now. If the na- 
tional and the international unions do not want us to live, why 
come through the back door? Why don’t they come through the 
front door and just put us out of business? Then we will know 
where we stand. 


I don’t think there are many federal labor unions in existence 
that can stand this increase in per capita tax. I don’t want to be 
like the taxi driver in New York who thought he knew it all. When 
a Protestant clergyman got into his cab in Pennsylvania Station in 
New York he asked the cab driver to take him to Christ’s Cathe- 
dral. The cab driver drove around, drove up 5th Avenue, stopped 
in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, opened the door and the clergy- 
man stepped out, looked up, and said to the cabbie, “I don’t think 
this is Christ’s Cathedral.” 


The cabbie says, “I don’t know what you call it, but this is 
where He hangs out when He is in town.” 


I don’t want anybody to think that I know all the financial 
standards of the federal labor union, but, insofar as our union is 
concerned, if it goes up to $1.50 I don’t think we can stand it. 


At one time I represented 10,000 men. Today I represent less 
than 1,300. I think it is an outrage. I think it is a dictatorial pol- 
icy for us who are the infants in this convention, and you know it. 


You internationals and national presidents and officers and 
delegates that vote for this motion on the floor, you are just hang- 
ing us like little tiny babies with a whip over our heads. I hope you 
consider this and vote this motion down. 


DELEGATE WALTER E. JOHNSON, Federal Labor Union 
21914, Watertown, Massachusetts: Mr. Chairman, I wholeheart- 
edly concur with the remarks that have been made by the previous 
speakers. We are a federal labor local of approximately 4,500 
people. At the 1957 convention I had the occasion to stand by and 
listen to a most eloquent appeal by a member of a federal labor 
local when our per capita tax was increased by 20 cents. 


Although at that time I thought it was rather a lost cause, I 
somehow admired the ability of a man to stand up in front of a con- 
vention and straightforwardly put forth what must have been, 
in his estimation, something that would bother the people of his 
local to the extent where he would have to get up and appeal to 
the convention floor. 


Little did I know that in 1957 I, too, would be placed in a very 
similar situation. 
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I wholeheartedly ask the convention delegates to give absolute 
and strict attention to this—that we, in our federal labor local ca- 
pacity cannot stand these increases in per capita tax. 


Speaking as a delegate from one of the largest federal labor 
locals in the Massachusetts area, we have been told that our per 
capita tax will go to $2. I, thereafter, am told that it was amended 
to $1.50. That leaves us with a per capita tax-paying member- 
ship of approximately 4,500 people paying $1.50 when we receive 
— representation than our brother members of the inter- 
national. 


If it is the purpose of this membership here to force Federal 
labor locals like ours into some international organization such as 
my good friends here, the Rubber Workers of America, we have no 
objections to that. But if that is the purpose behind what is being 
transmitted here, then why don’t we come out in the open and say 
that? Why force it down our throats by increasing our per capita 
tax and then hiding it under the veil of this being a necessity ? 


I ask the members of this convention to vote down this pro- 
posal. We are entitled to pay a per capita tax and we are not afraid 
to pay a per capita tax in support of a great organization like the 
AFL-CIO. But don’t try to push it down our throats by increasing 
it through the medium of a resolution such as introduced by the 
Chemical Workers. 


DELEGATE HARRY BLOCK, IUE: I rise in support of the 
Committee’s recommendation. I don’t think any international 
union could properly operate on the basis of a dollar per capita 
tax, especially if it was going to give a $15-a-week strike assess- 
ment. The reason the federal labor unions are able to operate on 
such a small per capita tax at the moment is that the cost of 
organizing, the legislative and political action necessary, is all 
borne by the various international unions through their staff. 


This is not a matter of forcing a federal labor union into an 
international union. It is a matter of making a federal labor union 
pay the same kind of per capita tax that most of our union mem- 
bers do in all of our international unions, and they can rightfully 
bear their share of organizational activities. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The chair will now recognize 
the chairman of the Committee on Constitution for a further ex- 
planation of the Committee report and then we will recognize the 
delegates at microphones 5 and 6. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: What 
we listened to this morning reminds me of discussions at times in 
our own union when there are those among the group who resist 
the per capita increase, and such terms as “fairness,” “dictatorial- 
ness,” such terms as “you are trying to shove something down our 
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throat,” are the phrases of men without an argument. That is the 
appeal to whatever emotion it is you have that will get your mind 
off of the sinful subject that the boys in the federal labor unions 
are resisting, a per capita tax increase. 


Now, we have listened to these arguments and the Committee 
was very patient with our good brothers from the federal labor 
unions and listened to them until they said that which they are 
now repeating, plus other things, because some time was spent 
on this subject. This is the democratic way of coming to a con- 
clusion on something, and the Committee acted in the same 
democratic fashion. 


What we are trying to suggest to the boys from the federal 
unions is that there is a lot more to the labor movement besides 
per capita tax. I heard in the Committee some of the rates of pay 
that the good brothers are getting in these unions and then I think 
of our little telephone operator making less than $2 an hour. 
She is paying to her international union $2.50 every month, and 
in addition she is paying for the operation of her local. She will- 
ingly does this because she knows it is by our combined strength 
working together that we accomplish the work of organizing the 
unorganized, doing the job being done in Washington in political 
and legislative action, and doing the jobs which the boys in the 
federal labor union admitted they do not do. Those little girls are 
ready to pay their share of operating their union. 


The union of the federal locals is the AFL-CIO, and I fail to 
see how anyone can conclude that it is right and proper for a mem- 
ber of our movement to pay $2.50 a month as a contribution to- 
wards our common objectives and then have somebody say his 
— union, the AFL-CIO itself, is not worth $1.50 a 
month. 


The issue is a matter of dues. The committee took into account 
all of these arguments. The committee is not dictatorial. This con- 
vention will not be acting dictatorially. One of the brothers said, 
“Let the Executive Council do it.”” Well, my God, if this convention 
of a thousand men and women can be accused of being dictatorial 
because they are supporting a well thought out committee conclu- 
sion, how much more so will the accusations of being dictatorial 
and ‘stuffing down our throat’ and ‘back door stuff’ be leveled at 
the 29 men on the Executive Council? 


This is not an earth-shaking thing. This affects some 500 re- 
maining federal unions. We have urged these boys repeatedly to 
try to find a national or international union which they can 
join and become more identified with the great work of the labor 
movement. We still urge that for all of the services of the entire 
AFL-CIO that they are getting. It is worth $1.50 a month or some- 
thing is wrong in the movement. 


The committee unanimously recommends adoption. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The chair will recognize two 
more delegates and then we will determine whether the convention 
is ready to vote. The chair recognizes the delegate at Mike Num- 
ber 5. 


DELEGATE DELMUS STUTTS, International Chemical 
Workers Union: I am one of the co-authors of this resolution. This 
resoltuion was put in the first place not to hurt any federal labor 
union or anyone else. All of our internationals, as has been pointed 
out before, pay a per capita tax of $1.50 up to $3. Our inter- 
national itself now has a per capita tax of $1.50. Next month we 
are raising our per capita tax to the international to $2. 


This resolution was put in not to bring them up to just what 
ours would be or anyone else’s would be; it was put in for reasons 
and problems we have in our own international union and the 
same as some of the other people here have. 


We have contracts with nationwide companies, Johns-Man- 
ville, Monsanto Chemical and American Cyanamid where there are 
thousands and thousands of people and federal and independent 
unions who are holding down our wages, our benefits in negotia- 
tions because they are not getting the service. We go into negotia- 
tions with these large companies and they say “Why should we 
give you fifteen cents an hour on these fringe benefits when we 
signed a contract with the federal labor union over in the next 
county over here for five cents an hour?” They go in and tell these 
groups which don’t have full-time representatives “We will give 
you five cents an hour and in case the other unions do get more, 
we will give it to you then.” And that is exactly what they do, but 
they come in and say, “Why should we give you more when the 
other groups are settling for less?” 


We have this problem and we also know there are problems 
with other federal unions. We have even asked to help others 
get a charter. We didn’t put this in to try to get the people in our 
union. That wasn’t the thing to start off. We didn’t come and say, 
“Raise the per capita tax up to $2” and then say, “You might 
as well join our international.” We don’t want that. Sure, we 
would like to build up our union and get the people in our union. 


The reason for the $2 per capita tax is because we under- 
stand the AFL-CIO staff is not now large enough to service all the 
federal unions on the per capita tax and money they have now. 


So if they need more money, the people who are going to get 
that service are the ones who should pay it, and that is the reason 
for the $2 per capita increase being presented. 


I would have no objection, or our international would have 
no objection, to this resolution even being voted down or anything 
else as long as we are sure these people are going to be serviced 
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and they are going to go in and negotiate a decent contract and 
not a back-door agreement for 5 cents or 2 cents or 3 cents an hour 
and help hold down our wages and benefits. Our members are in- 
sistent that the resolution be put in and something be done to 
service these people. They are not getting it done. They are not 
cooperating with us or anyone else to help keep these benefits up. 
That is all we are asking for. 


I hope this convention will either vote the $1.50 per capita for 
them and then the AFL-CIO staff will go in and make sure that 
they do sign decent contracts, or go in and service them, one or 
the other. W de not care which, as long as they get the service 
and keep those benefits up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: Any further discussion? 


DELEGATE ALBERT NEWMAN, Local 20037, Crockett, Cali- 
fornia: This is my first national level convention. I am amazed at 
what I found out being a delegate amongst the fellow delegates 
here for the last three days. I am not an orator, I am not a poli- 
tician or an opportunist. I know when I am beat, but I cannot very 
well go back to my local without indicating to them that I have 
done something in their behalf and voiced my opinion, which is 
my democratic right. 

I appeared before the Constitution Committee Thursday eve- 
ning. There was no discussion prior to the motion by the Commit- 
tee that this be accepted. I was also amazed to find that this is the 
only resolution in this Book of Resolutions that does not have 
the “Whereas” prior to the “Resolve.” There are no reasons given 
in this resolution. It just says, “Resolved.” 


We had to ferret out the reasons. We collared and buttonholed 
the international officers who were on this Committee. 


Now, the internatnional president of the CWA says his girls 
get less money than ours and pay $2. Then our dollar gives our 
women more than his $2 does, because our girls get $16 a day. 


I am not opposed to going into an international union. We 
have been seeking an international, but we have no clear-cut pol- 
icy given us by the AFL-CIO Executive Council of where we 
should go or where we belong. 


The Sugar Workers in California have attempted to get into 
an international. Twice international unions have attempted to 
get into us. The Teamsters, prior to their being expelled, tried to 
get us into their organization. We defied them. The Pack- 
inghouse Workers sent a person into our ranks, one of our 
members, and paid him $200 a month as an organizer to bring us 
into the UPWA. This is a matter of record. President Meany 
wrote the president of this organization a letter. 


We are fair bait, and I am not here looking for any sympathy. 
We will stand up for ourselves and we will carry the fight through. 
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We are a mature organization. We celebrate our 25th anniversary 
next year. We like the labor movement and we are glad we are a 
part of it. But I find that upon appearing here on this floor Thurs- 
day, because I am from a federal labor union I am second-rate 
citizen. I am not supposed to be entitled to the same consideration 
as the others. This type of thinking can discourage an individual 
like myself. I can go back with a report that would hurt the AFL- 
CIO. Rather than do that, I would resign. I am not opposed to the 
$1.50, but I am opposed to its not being explained in the resolution. 


There are 507 federal unions left in the AFL-CIO comprising 
some 100,000 members. There are 14 million members in the AFL- 
CIO. Some 13,900,000 of them for the first quarter of this year 
paid $1,900,600 in per capita tax. Less than one per cent of us 
paid $304,000 or 16 per cent of the labor burden, so to speak, of 
the Executive Council. We don’t mind paying our fair share. We 
have gotten good service. We appreciate it, and we want to become 
a member of this organization as first-class citizens, if you may. 
I consider myself a first-class citizen already because I am a nat- 
uralized citizen of this country, but I will take exception to the 
method with which this was put before the floor. 


So I would like to have the chairman entertain a motion for 
just this reason, that we refer this to the Executive Council so 
that we may be given an audience to tell the plight that we have 
gone through in the last 24 years. 


Iso move, Mr. Chairman. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: I cannot recognize a motion be- 
cause you made your motion after you had debated the question. 


The chair now recognizes President Meany. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to talk a little bit about 
this problem because federal labor unions have always been a 
problem. I don’t think it is fair to say that this is a small, tiny 
minority without representation and the majority can do as they 
please. 


The federal labor unions are in this convention with one vote 
for every one of their members just the same as the international 
unions are in here with one vote for every one of their members. 
This convention is run under the simple plan that you vote your 
membership on a roll call and that you vote by delegates. In the 
question of delegates the federal labor unions have the advantage, 
because they get a delegate for a certain number of members, and 
certainly the international unions do not get the same number of 
delegates per the same number of members, so it works both ways. 


Under the merger agreement federal labor unions and the 
local industrial unions, as they were called in the old CIO, were 
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given the same status as every single unit of the two former 
national trade union organizations. 


Prior to the merger the AFL Executive Council had the power 
to transfer a federal labor union, whether it was willing to go or 
not, to an international union; and the record shows that the Ex- 
ecutive Council did so transfer federal labor unions from time to 
time to international unions. I presume—I am not sure—but I 
must presume that the same procedure and the same powers were 
given to the Executive Board of the CIO in their constitution. 


However, under the merger agreement, as I said, the federal 
labor unions were given complete independent status, the same as 
national or international unions. 


A number of international unions from time to time have 
attempted to win over, let us say, federal labor unions. Shortly 
after the merger I sent a letter to all national unions and to all 
federal labor unions spelling out procedure that I felt we should 
and they should follow for an orderly procedure; that the 
membership of the federal labor unions should first decide by an 
advertised meeting put up on the bulletin boards with 30-day notice 
whether or not they wanted to join an international or change 
their status. And then by a secret ballot vote they should decide 
what international union they wanted to go to. The substance of 
that letter was adopted by the Executive Council as part of the 
rules which the council is empowered to promulgate regarding 
the operation of federal labor unions. That was approved by 
the 1957 convention. 


One of the speakers has said that “the Executive Council 
should tell us where we belong.” I submit to you the Executive 
Council has no such power under the Constitution, to tell a federal 
labor union where it has got to go. 


In our rules and in the letter I sent out, I think it was in June 
of 1956, I pointed out to the federal labor unions that they had an 
absolute right to stay where they were if they wanted to, and that 
they could transfer to any international they desired. 


However, in the letter I pointed out that it was a practical thing 
for them to transfer, if they were considering transfer, to some 
union where there was some community of interest in regard to 
jurisdiction or employment, so that would bring them into an 
organization that would have an interest in protecting them and 
rendering them service. 


So the point about the Executive Council telling them where 
they belong is not well taken because the Executive Council has 
no such power under the Constitution. 


The Executive Council has the right under the Constitution to 
adjust the differences of the federal labor unions. It has the right 
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to adjust the benefit structure of the federal labor unions. How- 
ever, there is nothing in the Constitution that says that this con- 
vention does not possess the right that the Constitution gives the 
Executive Council, because in the very nature of this structure, the 
final and decisive decision and the final ruling body of this AFL- 
CIO is this convention sitting right here. It is just nonsense 
to say that the convention cannot do something that it has already 
delegated to the council. The council is the creation of the conven- 
tion and not the other way around. So that there is a perfect right 
to come here with a resolution of this kind and have it considered 
by the Convention. 


Insofar as the services rendered the federal labor unions are 
concerned, the federal labor unions have the same relationship 
with the national office of the AFL-CIO as the local unions through- 
out the country have with their various international unions. For 
all practical purposes, the AFL-CIO national office in Washington 
is the national headquarters, the national union of the federal 
labor unions, and as such, the AFL-CIO is obligated to give them 
whatever service they can give. 


I can say to you that they get every possible service that we 
can give them in the field of research and in the field of collective 
bargaining where it is necessary for them to have information, in 
the field of time-study engineering, in the field of accounting and 
bookkeeping where we send our people out to the smallest federal 
union to show them how to keep their books, to aid them in meeting 
the employers’ arguments in regard to job evaluation and time 
study, and all of the other technical things which the international 
unions are confronted with and for which the international unions 
have established their own research and technical departments. 


We give them the same kind of service. We give them service 
when they have a strike situation. We give them the strike bene- 
fits. I know of no case—and I say this advisedly—in my experi- 
ence as Secretary of the AFL and later as its President, and as 
President of this organization where a request for benefits has 
been turned down when the strike benefits have been exhausted and 
a federal labor union applied for relief of some kind in excess of 
the strike benefits. 


What is the situation that we find that causes the international 
unions to be concerned with the per capita tax of the federal labor 
unions? Well, it is quite simple. There are a number of federal 
labor unions—this doesn’t apply to all of them, but it certainly does 
apply to some—that are organized in small shops that are con- 
nected with nationwide industries or the properties of nation- 
wide corporations. I have one particular case in mind to make this 
point, and that is the case of one of our larger unions having a 
contract with a national corporation that also has contracts with 
two federal labor unions. These two federal labor unions have a 
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membership of a couple of thousand. The complaint of the larger 
union is that when they go on strike that these federal labor 
unions continue to work at the old contract; that they do not 
renew their contract, they just continue to work ; that the company 
in this particular case transfers as much of the work as they can 
to the smaller shops and the federal labor unions just continue to 
work and mark time and provide the company with a certain 
amount of production, limited, of course, until such time as the 
larger union consummates an agreement. When the larger union 
consummates an agreement then the smaller federal unions go 
in and sign at the same terms. They have no strike, they have no 
negotiations that amount to anything. They wait for the larger 
union to consummate its agreement and then they go in and they 
sign in accordance with the terms set by the larger unions. 


Now this of course is not so in all cases, but it happens quite 
often. 


Then we get this situation—and this is of course again a reason 
for complaint on the part of the larger unions—where a vote is 
taken for the federal labor union working for an employer that 
employs tens of thousands of people belonging to the larger union 
a vote is taken as to whether the federal labor union will transfer 
to this larger union that is predominant in the industry. When 
the campaign goes on we find that the federal labor union officers 
make quite a point of the fact that their dues are smaller than 
that of the larger union. This, of course, is in the very nature of 
things. But you can readily understand the attitude of the member- 
ship of the larger union trying to bring this group in so that they 
will play their part in advancing the cause of all in the particular 
industry, and then be confronted with an argument that these 
people are not going into the larger union because the larger 
union has a larger per capita tax to pay. 


Insofar as the per capita tax of a dollar or dollar and a half, I 
don’t think it is an unfair burden on the federal labor unions when 
you consider all the aspects of the situation. Every local union of 
every international union pays a per capita tax into the national 
office, and they pay that per capita tax for the services they get 
from the national office, and they pay that per capita tax as part 
of a union, an entire industry, where everybody is banded together 
to try to aid one another in bringing about better conditions. 


I don’t have a breakdown, but I am quite sure that there are 
very few international unions that do not at least have $1.50 per 
capita tax. At least, I know that some have a considerably higher 
per capita tax than that. 


That is what this is all about, and very frankly, if this came 
to the Executive Council and it came with the arguments that I 
have mentioned here, the fact that the federal labor unions some- 
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times stand in the path of the progress of the larger unions, I am 
uite sure that the Executive Council would feel pretty much as 
this committee has felt about it. The committee in submitting this 
report pretty well reflects the sentiment of the overwhelming 
majority of the international unions represented in this hall. 


I again point out this is not a question of a large majority tak- 
ing advantage of a minority. This is a question of this organization 
trying to put its house in order, trying to bring about equality in 
the situation. I fee] that the federal labor unions should realize 
that if they are staying out of the national unions because of an 
advantage in dues, and that advantage in dues is working detri- 
mentally to the industry itself and to the larger group in there, 
then that is not a sound reason for staying out. 


I can understand perfectly well, as I said, the attitude of the 
international unions and I do not feel that this is oppressive. I 
don’t feel it is dictatorial. I think it is a proper matter for this 
convention and I agree with the committee report. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: Are you ready for the question? 
. Several delegates called for the question. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: On the motion to adopt the com- 
mittee’s report with regard to Resolution Number 23, all in favor 
signify by saying aye; all those opposed no. 


The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 
The chair recognizes the Secretary of the Committee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Resolution 
No. 35 was also referred to the Constitution Committee. This 
resolution provides as follows: 


Mandatory Affiliation of Local Unions with 
State and Local Central Bodies 


RESOLUTION NO. 35—By Delegates August Scholle, Michi- 
gan State AFL-CIO; George W. Johns, San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO; H. B. Boyd, Virginia State Federation AFL-CIO; 
Arvid L. Huffman, Boone County Central Labor Union, AFL-CIO; 
Bill Lindsey, Oakland County Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO; 
Allan L. Maley, Jr., Dallas AFL-CIO Council; W. F. Strong, Mary- 
land State and D. C. AFL-CIO; W. M. Crawford, Savannah and 
Vicinity, AFL-CIO Trades and Labor Assembly. 


WHEREAS, The Constitution of the AFL-CIO provides that 
“it shall be the duty of all National and International Unions and 
Organizing Committees affiliated with the Federation to instruct 
their local unions to join affiliated central labor bodies in their 
vicinity where such exist”; and 
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WHEREAS, The various departments of the AFL-CIO such as 
the Community Services, COPE, Organizational, etc. have recently 
been conducting Conferences in all areas of the country wherein it 
has become obvious that local central bodies are to be expected to 
play an increasing and important role in advancing the policies and 
best interests of the AFL-CIO; and 


WHEREAS, In all these activities, if local central bodies are to 
assume such responsibilities as they most certainly desire to do, 
then recognition should be given to an existing weakness in our 
organizational structure that makes it most difficult for local cen- 
tral bodies to assume and perform these responsibilities in a man- 
ner that would produce the best possible results; and 


WHEREAS, The above mentioned weakness arises from the 
fact that in almost all local central bodies a substantial number of 
local unions are not even affiliated and another substantial number 
of local unions are not paying their proper per capita tax; and 


WHEREAS, In any organizational effort, the most sensible 
approach is first to organize our labor movement and not permit 
local unions who should be participating in our programs to them- 
selves set the example of being “‘free-riders” ; and 


WHEREAS, This problem of “‘free-riders” has created a situa- 
tion wherein persuasion and pleas for cooperation are not sufficient 
and mandatory provisions should be placed in our national Con- 
stitution; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that Article XIV, Section 2 of the Constitution 
of the AFL-CIO shall be amended to provide as follows: “It shall 
be the duty and responsibility of all National and International 
Unions and Organizing Committees affiliated with the Federation 
to instruct their local unions that it is mandatory to join affiliated 
central labor bodies in their vicinity where such exist and to in- 
clude such a provision in the constitution of such National and 
International Unions and Organizing Committees. Similar instruc- 
tions shall be given by the Federation to all local unions affiliated 


directly to it.” 


This Resolution to amend Article XIV, Section 2 of the Consti- 
tution was Not Concurred in by your Committee. However, the 
Committee wishes to make the following statement: 


This resolution suggested that there be mandatory affiliation 
of local unions with state and local central bodies. The Committee 
compliments those organizations which, by their own constitution, 
make it mandatory for their local unions to belong to state and 
local central bodies. All organizations of the Federation are 
strongly urged to take such action as is necessary to bring about 
affiliation of their local unions with state and local central bodies. 
Great progress has been made in the last two years in building up 
the membership of state and local central bodies but there are still 
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more than one-third of the local unions not affiliated. The Con- 
stitution Committee believes that no mandatory injunction should 
be issued by this Convention, but it hastens to add that the con- 
tribution for the welfare of our members made by the state and 
local central bodies cannot be minimized. Effectiveness in carrying 
out our total program on the state and local level is implemented by 
the constitutional bodies created in the laws of the Federation. 
Lack of participation by local unions impedes the progress that can 
and should be made. Hence, the Committee is unanimous in urging 
the leaders of the unions in the Federation to contact their local 
unions and bring to their attention the breakdown in total effec- 
tiveness where they are not active, participating members of state 
and local central bodies. 


Mr. Chairman, the action of the Committee is non-concurrence. 
I move its adoption. 


. The motion was seconded. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The motion is to adopt the Com- 
mittee’s report. Is there any discussion? 


DELEGATE SAM EZELLE, Kentucky State AFL-CIO: The 
Kentucky State AFL-CIO is in favor of Resolution No. 35. It is 
unmitigated hypocrisy for the labor movement to say out of one 
side of its mouth that all of those who benefit from unionism 
should pay their just portion in making these benefits possible 
while we say in the next breath that over a thousand city central 
bodies and fifty state organizations can be maintained on an open 
shop basis as they are now. 


The irony of it all is that the leading group in Kentucky that 
speaks out against open shop legislation, known as “right-to- 
work,” is the Kentucky State AFL-CIO which itself is an open 
—* organization. People can come in or they can go out at their 
whim. 


We can understand an individual who scabs better than we 
can understand a local union which scabs. Maybe some country 
boy comes to the city and works in a factory and doesn’t really 
know what scabbing is or how bad it is, but for a local union with 
a charter hanging on its walls, issued by one of the international 
unions of this great organization, to ride free on the coattails of 
the city central bodies and the state organizations doesn’t make 
any sense at all to anybody who is a trade unionist. 


We are losing out on 30,000 potential people in Kentucky who 
should be members and paying their share. Oh, I scoot up and 
down those Kentucky hills trying to get them all to come in. I tell 
them how successfully we have fought the “Right-to-Work”’ bill. 
Little old Kentucky carried seven out of eight votes against the 
Landrum bill that crucial day a few weeks ago. I tell them all of 
these things and I will go to Paducah, Kentucky and get one in 
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and when I get back to Louisville I have a letter from one down 
at Pawpaw, Kentucky saying they are disaffiliated. It is like swat- 
ting flies around a sorghum molasses barrel in August with all 
the windows open. 


You know, they leave for the funniest reasons. One of them 
left because the leader of the union couldn’t be the softball captain 
in the labor school. They wouldn’t even let me play at all. Those 
teams wanted me on the other side. Today this union, with over 
a thousand members, is not affiliated and that is the reason. 


We have another organization whose acting president today 
sits in this hall, who wrote me a letter saying that they were all 
going to disaffiliate because they didn’t like the merger agreement, 
and yet they sure do love to organize in the good union shop cli- 
mate of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. They don’t want to help 
pay the bill. 


I lay awake nights thinking of things to do to management 
in Kentucky. My mouth waters when I think of all the wonderful 
things we do or could do if we had the money, but you can’t do 
it on a peanut butter budget. Think of the money we could spend 
on workers’ education, political action, public relations, etc., if 
I had that 30,000 people paying 7-cents-per-member per month, 
and here I am a spokesman for an open shop organization. 


We talk about unity and we talk about all these wonderful reso- 
lutions we have introduced here. 


Brother Chairman, I say that we need to finish the job we 
started at the 71st Armory in New York City four years ago. 
Let’s weld this organization together. I want to see it in my time. 
We have had a state organization in Kentucky for 50 years. We 
have never had them all in. I won’t live for 50 more years. I would 
like to do it in this manner or some manner comparable to it. 


I am not naive either and I certainly know we are not going 
to do that at this convention but I want to have my say. My or- 
ganization paid my way out here and I want to tell you how we 
feel about it back in Kentucky. 


A lot of internationals have been very cooperative and have 
helped us a great deal and we are appreciative of that, but some 
of the others have not. And either through Resolution No. 35 or 
Resolution No. 92 at this convention, or a subsequent convention— 
and I do hope soon—we need to finish the job of closing up these 
open — city central bodies and closing up these open shop state 
councils. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: I will recognize Delegate 
Scholle. 


DELEGATE AUGUST SCHOLLE, Michigan State AFL- 
CIO: Our organization was responsible for the origin of a resolu- 
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tion that was disseminated throughout the country in behalf of 
making mandatory the affiliation to local and state bodies of our 
local unions. I think that it is unfortunate that our Committee, 
in the event they disagree on making affiliation with these organi- 
zations mandatory, couldn’t have come out with a more specific 
and concrete proposal than that which I listened to just a while 
ago. Unfortunately, we haven’t got copies of this here and I don’t 
know how much good it is going to do. I know that the officers of 
our organization in Michigan have on frequent occasions written 
communications to the international officers of organizations 
whose local union have failed to affiliate with our organization in 
spite of the appeals that have been made to them on a common- 
sense basis. 


In many instances, my friends, we don’t even get the courtesy 
of a reply from those organizations. 


Let me give you an illustration of some of the things that we 
are confronted with, and just one of the little services that our 
organization performs as a central body, a subordinate organiza- 
tion which obviously everybody in this convention agrees should 
exist. I mean, if you don’t agree that they should exist, let’s elim- 
inate them, if there’s no use for them. I think there is no disagree- 
ment there is a use for them and a legitimate function for them. 
So let me give you an illustration of one of the things we do. 


Trying to mitigate the influence on our own children in our 
schools in that state, we provide resource material in packets 
periodically to our public schools wherever they are acceptable. 
On frequent occasions we are advised by economics teachers in 
our high schools that they refer their students on all labor matters 
to Business Week Magazine in order to determine what labor 
stands for on specific issues. Now this costs money to do this. 
When we go up to the legislature and fight in behalf of workmen’s 
compensation, for unemployment insurance, for decent welfare 
laws, for all of the host of things we are fighting for, among which 
is another very basic thing, trying to prevent the foisting of 
unfair and inequitable taxes on our members’ backs, and letting 
the giant corporations off with less and less of the state tax bur- 
dens, we do this on a community basis. 


We are not doing this simply for the people affiliated with our 
state and county organizations. It is being done in behalf of all 
of them. As the speaker from Kentucky said, what are we 
discussing here in actuality? What is it? What we are saying is 
that we have established subordinate organizations to carry out 
a very specific function. 


Why, I hear every international union president give the most 
profound lip service to political action and they make speeches 
at us time and time again saying this is the most important func- 
tion of the trade union movement today. George Meany, our Presi- 
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dent, has rightfully said on repeated occasions, “The enemies of 
organized labor have to be fought in the legislative halls of our 
state and our nation.” Yet, what do we do? To the very organiza- 
tion which is given the prime responsibility for carrying out these 
functions we say, “Well, now, look, you can voluntarily belong 
to this if you want to. You can pay your dues if you so choose. 
You can choose to be a freeloader on the backs of the organiza- 
tions that pay the bill.” 


Is this equity ? Do you know what we are going to have to do 
in Michigan in the event that the freeloaders don’t come in and 
pay their share? We are going to have to go back and ask the decent 
— to increase their per capita tax. What fine equity 
this is. 


How can we go out, how can we have logically gone out and 
said to the people in America: “We don’t want ‘Right-to-Work’ 
Laws,” when those people are saying to us and putting forth the 
argument that the “right-to-work” laws are premised upon a free- 
dom of choice of whether or not they want to pay dues into a labor 
organization? Yet we, the labor organization itself, fail to pro- 
yan a union shop agreement for our own subordinate organiza- 

ions? 


What kind of inconsistency is this? Can’t we get some coopera- 
tion in these subordinate organizations to carry out what you all 
give lip service to as being the most responsible and the most 
important job there is to be done among us, among other things, 
political action and legislative representation? 


These are the things that we wanted brought to the attention 
of this convention. I don’t know whether the committee that con- 
sidered this language heard anybody that has had real experience 
in endeavoring to get local unions to affiliate with these organiza- 
tions. I can tell you this: I don’t think that it is right for you as 
international organizations to say to the subordinate organiza- 
tions, which are children of this parent organization, “Look, we 
give you these responsibilities. You have got to carry these re- 
sponsibilities out. You have some of the most important tasks 
that the organized labor movement is confronted with,” and then 
say to them, “However, you have got to go out and devote half 
of your time to carrying out these projects, and the other half of 
the time going out pleading, begging, cajoling. doing everything 
that you can with a constantly delinquent local union under your 
jurisdiction.” 


I had a name that I called this report, and one of my fellow 
unionists said that I should call it just that, but it wouldn’t be ap- 
propriate language at this microphone. I certainly hope that 
there can be a strengthening of this, and I hope that the interna- 
tional officers of our organizations assume the moral responsibility, 
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get a morality about carrying out their duties in relation to carry- 
ing on the functions, the legitimate functions, of this organiza- 
tion all the way down the line and tell their local unions to cut out 
being freeloaders. 


I am tired of freeloaders, not only the freeloader that comes 
into our shop and scabs and doesn’t pay his dues to the local union; 
I am kind of tired of the freeloaders who are riding on our backs 
taking all the benefits our subordinate organizations can give us 
and paying nothing. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The chair recognizes Delegate 
Johns at the rostrum microphone. 


DELEGATE GEORGE W. JOHNS, San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil: Brother Chairman, delegates, the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil was one of the authors of this resolution, and of course this is 
an issue that has been in this labor movement for a long, long time. 


I would like to tell you a little story. A little while back in my 
efforts to organize the local unions of the labor movement in San 
Francisco, after a great deal of finagling and maneuvering, I was 
finally invited before one of our Building Trades unions that has 
never affiliated. It happened to be a Building Trades union. 


I made a great pitch urging them to affiliate with our labor 
council. After I had finished my pitch I sat down, and in the back 
of the room one of the members stood up and he said that he 
wanted to speak to this. He said that a man named P. H. McCarthy 
warned that union once before about these fellows from the labor 
council coming in to take over, and we better beware of what this 
man was saying. 


After the meeting I went to him and talked with him and I 
asked him when he received that warning about not affiliating with 
the labor council. He told me it was in 1904, two years before I was 


born. 


When we examined this and tried to do something about it 
we sent a copy of this resolution from San Francisco to every 
labor council in the country. We thought we were in bad shape 
here because one-third of the AFL-CIO unions in this good union 
town are not affiliated with our labor council. Only 20 per cent 
of the unions are affiliated with our COPE organization. 


So we thought we were in bad shape. We sent this resolution 
that is before you to every labor council in the country and we 
have just hundreds and hundreds of replies from every state in 
the Union, all facing the same problem. 


We found out that we were not in the worst shape, and I dare- 
say to you that almost half of the local unions of this labor move- 
ment are not affiliated with their central labor bodies in the coun- 
ties from which they come, almost half. 
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Yet with you I will agree that we have a tremendous responsi- 
bility ahead of us. I don’t know who is most responsible, or who 
should get the most glory for getting down to the grass roots and 
doing the only sort of work that can be effective as to what has 
happened to us in the last month. It has to be done in the grass 
roots. It is here where we elect or defeat congressmen in our 
district organizations. 


I don’t know who is responsible for these things, who does the 
best work. We are not trying to take credit. But we know that with 
only half an organization we are being hamstrung and not being 
as “eg as we properly should be or, in our opinion, as we 
must be. 


When I appeared before the Constitution Committee on this 
resolution the question was raised, “What are these central labor 
unions doing in raising per capita taxes and unnecessarily taxing 
local unions to the detriment of activities of the international 
unions ?” I say to you that in San Francisco, if all AFL-CIO local 
unions were in our labor council we could lower our per capita 
tax and make more money available to the international unions. 
We are not trying to build any treasury here. We have less than 
$10,000 today in the treasury of this great labor council. We don’t 
believe in a treasury. We believe in work and doing the job. 


So if we could only organize all of the AFL-CIO local unions in 
San Francisco, this would be, in effect, a way of lowering the 
costs of operating the central labor unions to the international 
unions involved. 


We brought this resolution in. We were not sure that this was 
the formula that should come out, but we brought it in to open 
up this subject. We urge the adoption of the resolution as it was 
presented. But if this is not the way to do it, please find us the 
way to do it. If the Constitution Committee feels that our way is 
not right, tell us how to do it. We are anxious and desirous of 
cooperating and participating in this organization and giving our 
utmost of cooperation to every affiliated international union. 


So the Constitution Committee has come in here with a report 
that people be urged to do something. This has been happening 
down the years. Believe me, as one man that is out on that firing 
line trying to organize these local unions into our local labor move- 
ment, urging isn’t going to do it. That’s all there is to it. I have 
tried that. I have been in this job for 10 years. I have made the 
rounds, and I know urging will not do it. 


I therefore am forced to admit that I find the report of the 
Constitution Committee unsatisfactory, not that there is pride 
of authorship in our resolution, but I say the report of the Com- 
mittee is unsatisfactory because it does not give us the means, 
whatever they may be, of doing this job or organizing our local 
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labor movement. Therefore I must disagree with the report of 
the Constitution Committee and urge you to support the resolu- 
tion as it was submitted. Thank you. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The chair recognizes the 
Chairman of the Committee for a further explanation of the 
Committee’s report. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: The Constitution Com- 
mittee listened to a number of delegates who favored the resolu- 
tion submitted to the Committee. It seemed to me that even as 
my good friend, George Johns, pointed out, that this was not the 
answer, that he wasn’t sure; but if it is not the answer he wanted 
us to give him an answer. 


Now, what is the resolution? It is to make mandatory that 
every local of every national and international union join a city, 
a county, and state council or body where they exist. 


If we want to go down that path of making it mandatory, this 
resolution given to us does not go far enough, because we should 
then make it mandatory that every organization belong to the 
Industrial Union Department, to the Building Trades Department, 
to the Metal Trades Department, to the Union Label Department, 
and to all subordinate bodies of the AFL-CIO. 


The argument is built upon the councils being a subordinate 
part of this over-all organization. It goes beyond these state, 
county, city central bodies when we look at subordinate bodies. 
In addition, the resolution asks that it be mandatory for all locals 
to join, but it is silent on saying if you want to make it mandatory 
for all these locals to belong then we must re-write the authorities 
that the central bodies have so that the rules governing them will 
be in the hands of the AFL-CIO convention. 


What are the rules? Admittedly, they spread all over the lot. 
On the matter of dues there is such a thing in the state bodies 
of dues raised from five cents per member per month to as high as 
twenty cents per member per month. That is only a state body. 
If a county body exists, and that county body through its own 
suggestion and discussion, sets its rates for the operations of the 
county body, then that is added to what we have made mandatory 
for the state body. And we will add further in the cities where there 
are central bodies, and again those city bodies will be determining 
what it is that it takes to run them. 


They will be operating under rules which exist now where 
some bodies have a newspaper where it is mandatory for the mem- 
bers of the locals belonging to that body to purchase the news- 
paper as part of their per capita. It is an indirect per capita. 


It was the feeling of the Committee that as you pile up these 
things that are not mentioned in this resolution which would 
make it mandatory for locals to belong, and as you pile up the 
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things that do exist in the field, that probably every national or 
= union would have some sort of a problem on its 
hands. 


Having such a problem to solve would not, in the opinion of 
the Committee, strengthen these state bodies. 


So what did become our answer, in the light of the problems 
that would exist, or that do exist? I don’t think it was an action 
that suggested we believe in open shop for everything. I don’t 
think it was an answer that was hypocritically given out of one 
side of our mouth. 


We said to this convention, and it is now a matter of record, 
that we are urging every national and international union to 
take the kind of steps within that body that would suggest and 
that would bring about the joining of their locals to these central 
bodies. We mean that sincerely. We are in complete sympathy 
with the work being done by the leaders, by the locals in these 
central bodies, necessary work-sympathy for the idea that every- 
one should be carrying their fair share of the load. 


But to us it was absolutely impossible, without changing the 
entire structure of our Federation, to say now it is mandatory 
for all locals of every national and international union to belong 
to these various central bodies. We would have to change the 
structure in many ways, unless we wanted to, ostrich-like, put 
our heads in the sand and say these central bodies are doing good, 
therefore we will make it mandatory for all locals to belong so 
that the free-riders, as they have been called, will carry their part. 


With our head in the sand would come the problems that 
would drive leadership of the national and international unions 
crazy trying to solve, because sticking up would be part of the 
ostrich which, when you kick it, can break the ostrich’s neck. 
And it would be kicked. 


Finally, from history we can draw, at least in this regard, 
something for guidance. It was necessary not too many years ago 
in one of our bodies as a matter of national policy to say to the 
locals belonging to a particular central body, “We urge you to 
disaffiliate.” The reason for that was that the central body itself 
was somehow or another falling under the control and influence 
of what to us were known communists, and the only way that 
legally we could destroy that which was of our own making was 
because of the voluntary relationship that did exist between our 
locals and that central body. 


I am not suggesting that we have such a problem facing us 
now. But I am sure there are at least on a local scale more than 
one place throughout the country where people in the locals are 
not joining because of some particular thing locally that may be 
even in contravention with a national view. 
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So the committee, in weighing all this, being completely 
in the corner of these local central body leaders and members 
who are urging that more and more of the locals belong, being 
completely in sympathy with that aim, knowing of the great work 
done by these central bodies, we nonetheless balanced all these 
other problems which outweighed the good that would come by 
making it mandatory to join the central bodies. The committee 
was sincere. The committee looked at all these different problems. 
The committee doesn’t have the answer that these boys ask for, 
but we do urge everyone in a position to do so to get the locals 
throughout the country to join the central bodies. We urge that 
sincerely. But we say if you make it mandatory, you are changing 
the basic structure and must go further in changing the structure 
of the AFL-CIO itself, and the committee was not prepared to 
go that far. 


DELEGATE ALBIN GRUHN, Humboldt and Del Norte, Cali- 
fornia: I come from a council and I know the problems that have 
been mentioned by the Chairman of the Committee. However, I 
believe that the benefits to the labor movement in the communi- 
ties, the state and nation would far outweigh the problems that 
he mentioned that might occur. But do those problems occur in 
the mind of an individual who joins a labor organization? He may 
not like the way the officer handles the meeting or the restric- 
> > me "a of working conditions. He might think he is better 
able to do it. 


In connection with affiliation with the central labor council, 
these problems, I believe, are something that are false issues that 
might be brought up in deterring affiliation with the central labor 


body. 


It is true that a great majority of the national and interna- 
tional unions at the present time have mandatory requirements 
for affiliation with central bodies and state organizations and 
many of them enforce this provision. Thank God, that they have 
or we wouldn’t have effective central bodies or state federations of 


labor today. 


I might also say that apparently the machinery which has been 
suggested by the central labor councils and state councils for man- 
datory affiliation appears to be unsatisfactory to the committee. 
I call upon the international presidents, executive boards, the 
international unions and the national unions to examine their 
consciences, the ones who are not carrying out the provisions of 
mandatory affiliation, and also the ones who do not have man- 
datory affiliation requirements, to give sincere consideration to 
voluntarily putting those provisions through, by enactment of 
amendments to their constitutions that would solve our problems. 
We will eliminate the free-riders and we can do the job on a grass 
roots level that would be successful—and I don’t have to tell that 
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to any international presidents. They know from experience over 
these many years that in many instances there would not even 
be local unions affiliated if it weren’t for the central] bodies to carry 
on and assist the local at the grass roots level. 


Between now and the next convention I sincerely hope we will 
find the situation changed and that we will have voluntary action 
by these International unions to bring about mandatory affiliation. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The chair will recognize Dele- 
gate Shake. 


DELEGATE CHARLES SHAKE, Louisville, Kentucky: 
Brother delegates, it seems to me that this convention has had 
speakers talking of doing great things for this country and the 
labor movement as a whole, yet in the City of Louisville, Kentucky 
there are 20,000 free-riders in the labor movement. They are 
riding free on the coattails of those who are paying. 


I come from a local union with 7,000 members. We are paying 
per capita tax to the state and central labor bodies. We believe 
in this, yet just recently in a representative race, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, a representative from the United Automobile Workers 
running for re-election failed to gain his post by three hundred 
lousy votes on the basis that in his own area a local of his was 
not affiliated with the council and refused to support him. To me, 
whether it is the IUE, the UAW, or whatever it may be, the 
presidents of these internationals have a responsibility to do a 
job, to get some affiliation through these local unions. They have 
many reasons for not belonging—“Because I don’t like you per- 
sonally;” “I disagree with the person from the Iron Workers 
being their president,” or perhaps the people from the Plumbers. 


It seems to me that in a convention such as this there should be 
some move in order to gain a better affiliation than has been 
proved here. Yes, “mandatory” is the word because they only be- 
lieve in mandatory ideas, and that is the only way that you can 
get some of these local unions in. I say this without reference to 
any particular local union, but right on down the line they free- 
ride, and I say that it is the obligation of the convention to do 
something to bring about some standards so that they must af- 
filiate in some way. 


However, as I stated, there can’t be anything done, because 
I hear them say “mandatory” is a bad word. When we ask the 
Community Services in the central body to get someone in recog- 
nition on the Community Chest Board, it isn’t done due to the 
free-riders. The chest says, ““Why should we put you on? You 
only represent a third of the people.” 


I say that this convention has an obligation somewhere to 
stand up for something that can make these local unions quit 
riding free. I am in support of Resolution No. 35. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The chair will recognize Presi- 
dent Meany and then the delegate at Mike 6 and then determine 
whether the convention is prepared to vote. 


PRESIDENT MEANY : I want to apologize for taking the floor 
on all of these things, but I am interested in them and I know 
something about central bodies and state federations. 


I agree that all organizations should belong to the central 
bodies, all local organizations, and play their part. But if you ask 
me whether I agree to a law compelling them to belong I say no, 
because to do that you change the entire structure of this AFL- 
CIO, change it completely into a structure centrally controlled 
from Washington. This is a federation of national unions. This 
AFL-CIO did not create the national unions; the national unions 
created the AFL-CIO, and this AFL-CIO is a creation, a federa- 
tion of national unions. 


The local central bodies and state organizations are chartered 
by the AFL-CIO as coordinating organizations in the various lo- 
calities to deal with local problems concerning labor, to deal with 
the local authorities in the local state legislatures and local city 
councils and so forth. The state organizations and the local or- 
ganizations are in this convention as coordinating organizations. 
They are not in here representing individual members of the AFL- 
CIO. The individual members can only be represented once, and 
they are represented by their national union or in the case of 
federals, by the federal unions. No one is going to argue about 
the desirability of cooperation at the local level. But you change 
this entire structure if we say to a national union, “You must com- 
pel your locals to belong,” because then we are saying to that local 
union “You can’t belong to the national union unless you belong 
to the central body.” So if we would adopt this policy we would 
have to adopt the policy of absolute central control from the head- 
quarters of Washington of every state organization and every 
— local body. There would be no other way. You would have to 

o it. 


I have the greatest confidence in 95 per cent of the central 
bodies throughout this country, but I can show you a central body 
that is conducting its business legally according to its charter and 
still it is the instrumentality of the Republican County Committee 
in a very important city in which it is located. We can do nothing 
about it. And to say that we would force every local union into that 
central body whether they want to or not is completely ridicu- 
lous. We would have to write all the rules of the central body. We 
would have to decide how much dues they would charge, and in the 
final analysis we would have to finance the central bodies and see 
that they didn’t charge any dues. We would dominate and finance 
them from Washington, and I don’t think the American labor 
movement is ready for that. 
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This isn’t a question of free-riders, this is a question of co- 
operation at the local central body level with the internationals and 
with the AFL-CIO. 


I recall one central body in the old AFL that was run by a very 
competent trade unionist, and I could mention his name. He is 
dead and gone, so I won’t mention his name. But he ran a racing 
sheet as a side issue and there was no way to stop him. He put 
every union that didn’t agree with him out of the central body by 
every method he could. And he did it legally. When I was Presi- 
dent of the AFL I brought him to Washington and tried to get him 
to resign and he wouldn’t resign. I went to our lawyers to find out 
if there was some way I could rehabilitate this central body which 
had less than 20 per cent of its locals in its membership, and I was 
told as long as he followed the Constitution that I could do nothing 
about it. But he was using that central body for his own selfish 
purposes and the only one that could stop him would be the local 
unions that would go in and outvote him. He saw to it they didn’t, 
because the minute he found a local union was opposed to him, he 
treated it so shabbily and made it so unfortunate for it that it 
got out. We couldn’t do anything for them. 


This isn’t a case of the majority, this is a case of a few odd 
local bodies. Most of the central bodies are run by dedicated people 
who believe in the trade union movement, and I can understand 
their feeling of frustration when they don’t get the membership, 
don’t get the people to join. But that is not what we are talking 
about. We are talking about whether we are going to compel 
them to join. Well, I submit to this convention that if you do, then 
the Constitution Committee has got to go back to work and change 
a lot of other laws here so that we will have an organization that 
is able to function. It is just as simple as that. And you can’t 
determine this on the basis of the problem of the San Francisco 
central body or of the Michigan state organization. I am in com- 
plete sympathy with them, but we can’t write a rule to meet their 
particular problem without writing a rule that affects the entire 
labor movement and affects the entire structure of this organiza- 
tion. You have to change that structure from a federation of 
national unions into something different if you are going to com- 
pel and make a condition of membership that a national union 
must compel its members to join a local central trade body, no 
matter what the conditions, no matter what the dues, whether 
there is a newspaper in connection with it, whether it is being 
run politically as the instrument of a local political party or not. 
You just can’t do that, unless you are prepared to control the cen- 
tral bodies absolutely and completely from Washington. Then you 
could do it; then you could step in where it is under the control 
of some selfish individual for his own purpose or some political pur- 
pose and you could remove them. But you’ve got to have the law 


to do that. 
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I say until such time as we are prepared to change this whole 
structure, we have got to go along on the basis of getting the co- 
operation of the international unions. 


Hardly a week goes by that I don’t write letters to interna- 
tional unions—I have been doing it for years—asking their coop- 
eration, asking them to help the central bodies along by getting 
their local unions in. But there is a big difference between doing 
that and making it a compulsory condition of membership in the 
federation ; and I will tell you quite frankly international unions, 
I don’t think, are prepared to go that far. 


If I was president of an international union I would not be 
prepared to go that far to compel all of these local unions in my 
international to belong to a central body as they are now consti- 
tuted and now run with their powers and their independence un- 
less something was done to change the structure so that the central 
bodies could be completely and absolutely controlled from Wash- 
ington as to finances, dues policy and everything else; I don’t 
favor that. I think we should still continue on the method of try- 
ing to urge them and show them and let the central bodies go out 
and work and see what they can do to create an atmosphere where 
the unions want to belong. 


I can point to instances where there is no problem. I don’t say 
this disparagingly of the other central bodies, but there are places 
where there is no problem whatsoever, where the central body has 
earned the prestige and the standing so that the local unions want 
to get in and stay in. But I can show you outstanding instances 
where central bodies now are being run for anything but the trade 
union purpose, and, unfortunately, under their charter and under 
our construction they are run legally. 


We can’t do anything about it and it would be the height of 
folly, knowing that condition, to compel people to go in there and 
pay their finances into that sort of a setup. 


We have got to go along with this method unless we are pre- 
pared, as I said, to change the whole structure. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The chair recognizes one more 
speaker and then will determine whether or not the convention is 
prepared to vote. 


DELEGATE STRONG, Maryland State and District of Colum- 
bia: I rise in opposition to the report of the Committee. I have 
listened attentatively to Chairman Beirne and President Meany. I 
feel that there is certainly logic in both of their statements. How- 
ever, that doesn’t solve our problem. 


Our state, among one of many, is in real trouble, as far as 
affiliations are concerned. We have a dangerously low per capita 
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in order to try to hold onto the ones that we do have. We are at- 
tempting to launch a real political program. As most of you know, 
we had four defections on the Landrum-Griffin vote. We sup- 
ported seven Democratic congressmen. All seven of them were 
elected. Four of them let us down. Now we would like to be in a 
position at least to go back in 1960 with a real fight. We don’t 
have the tools with which to do it. 


We accept our position as a coordinating group, as a coordinat- 
ing segment of this great body, but by the same token we have 
got to have the tools to work with. 


We are dedicated, we want to do a job. We are dedicated to 
the people, to the labor movement, and we will continue to be, but 
we must have some kind of relief. 


I am appealing to this body and to the Executive Council and 
to the international unions to find some wavs and means of getting 
unity. Our most growing weakness in the State of Maryland today 
is the lack of affiliation on the central level, city central level and 
the state level. We feel that if we could get 75 or 80 per cent of 
the local unions affiliated we could maintain our miserably low per 
capita and still do a reasonable job. 


Without that affiliation we are facing the danger point. I know 
that I am speaking here as a minority. This is my first convention 
and probably I am one of the youngest representatives of the 
merged state organizations. We have a good merged organization, 
one that is working and working effectively. We need relief, we 
need help, and we are counting on this convention and the Execu- 
tive Council to do something about it. Thank you. 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYES: Is the convention prepared to 
vote? All those who are prepared to vote on this question signify 
by saying aye; all those opposed to voting say no. 


The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 
The vote now occurs on the committee report. 


All those in favor of the committee’s report signify by saying 
aye; all those opposed, no. 


The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 
The chair now recognizes Jim Carey, President of the IUE for 
a special and significant short event. 
CONTRIBUTION TO STEELWORKERS 


VICE PRESIDENT CAREY: Mr. Chairman, President Meany 
and officers, I feel a bit like Michael Anthony on that television 
program “The Millionaire.” 
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I have a check for $1 million made out to the United Steel- 
workers of America and signed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Industrial Union Department, countersigned by its President, Wal- 
ter Reuther. 


On behalf of the 68 International Unions with their 32,500 
locals, their 7 million members and the 601,000 men and women 
who lead those unions, I present to Charles Smith, a delegate of 
the United Steelworkers, this check for $1 million to go to the 
cause that we are all supporting, namely the successful conclusion 
of a strike of 500,000 steel workers. 


Mr. Chairman, I make it clear that this million dollars is above 
and beyond the campaign of the AFL-CIO and all its membership 
to give one hour’s pay per month for the duration of the strike to 
the United Steelworkers of America. 


To Charles Smith, this check. 


DELEGATE CHARLES SMITH, Steelworkers: On behalf of 
the delegates of the United Steelworkers of America, and Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald, I thank you very much, Mr. Carey. 


I never saw this much money in my life, and, thank God, I got 
it today because there wasn’t a policeman around yesterday to pro- 
tect me. 


I would like to take the occasion, with the indulgence of the 
chair, for just one other expression of gratitude. The Newspaper 


Guild this morning made a very substantial contribution for which 
I am very grateful. 


The gentleman who spoke last night of the money that was 
sent in, referred to a slogan—millions for protection of Khrush- 
chev but not a dime for the protection of the striking Steelworkers. 
I told our good governor yesterday, too, of this little difference; 
he was invited to Washington and we were subpoenaed. Thank you 
very much. 


. .. President Meany in the chair. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Now we are near the hour of recess. 


I would like to announce also that I received a check for $10,000 
late yesterday afternoon from the National Maritime Union from 
Joe Curran, a donation from that union to the United Steelworkers. 


Also I received a check of $25,000 from the Utility Workers’ 
organization to the United Steelworkers. 


. . . Following the announcement by Secretary Schnitzler of 
the time and meeting places of various committee meetings, the 
een) recessed at 12:45 o’clock, P.M., to reconvene at 2:00 
o’clock, P.M. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 


Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FOURTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
Tuesday, September 22, 1959 


The convention was called to order by President Meany at 2:10 
o’clock, P.M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes the Chairman 
of the Committee on Credentials for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WALSH: Vice President Knight, 
Vice President Feller and myself have examined additional cre- 
dentials and recommend that twelve additional delegates be seated, 
that one official change requested which is in order be recognized, 
and that the names of the changes be posted in the official record, 
and I so move you. (See complete listing of delegates starting 
on page 27.) 


. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously, and 
the “following delegates seated: 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WALSH: Mr. Chairman, I would 
say that the Credentials Committee will conclude its meetings 
tonight so that any changes that may be necessary must be re- 
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corded, as the final report will be rendered to the convention 
tomorrow. 


APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR 
ADMIRAL ARLEIGH BURKE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to announce the appoint- 
ment of the Committee to escort Admiral Arleigh Burke, who will 
address us tomorrow morning. The Committee will consist of 
George M. Harrison, Jacob Potofsky, William C. Doherty and 
L. A. Raftery. 


The chair now recognizes the Chairman of Subcommittee 
Three of the Committee on Resolutions, Brother Hayes. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Resumed ) 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: The Secretary of 
the Subcommittee, Emil Rieve, will continue the report of the 
Committee. 


Subcommittee Secretary Rieve continued the report of 
the ‘Subcommittee as follows: . 


Civil Liberties and Internal Security 
Resolution No. 142 


The AFL-CIO reaffirms its conviction that we can resist and 
defeat Communist subversion without adopting the very tactics 
which make Communism so abhorrent to believers of democracy. 
Labor will continue to be in the forefront of the fight for the 
preservation and expansion of individual liberties. 


As long as the world Communist movement poses a threat to 
the United States and to its free institutions, our government has 
a responsibility to protect itself against the spies and traitors and 
saboteurs which the Soviet government undoubtedly attempts to 
recruit and use in our midst. The AFL-CIO supports vigilant 
counterintelligence work, vigorous enforcement of the criminal 
laws, and an effective security system. It opposes programs which, 
in the name of security, extend into areas of activity which really 
present no security problem or which are conducted without re- 
gard to our cherished concepts of due process. 
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One of the forces serving to moderate the hysterical excesses 
of a few years ago has been the Supreme Court. Because of this, 
the court has been subject to unbridled and unbalanced attacks by 
those who, out of ignorance or demagogy, continue to advocate 
measures which would take this country dangerously close to a 
police state. Thus far, these attacks have been successfully re- 
sisted. There are still pending in the Congress, however, numerous 
proposals which, if enacted, would strike a harsh blow at the basic 
civil liberties of Americans. 


The most far-reaching of the proposals to “get” the Supreme 
Court, H.R. 3—the “anti-pre-emption” bill—has come danger- 
ously close to passage for several years in a row. It was passed by 
the House during the first session of the 86th Congress and now 
awaits action by the Senate. Although its full effects can hardly 
be determined, it would create chaos in numerous areas. 


Most of the pending proposals in the Congress constitute reac- 
tions to specific Court decisions. Among those proposals which the 
AFL-CIO has opposed, and will continue to oppose, are those which 
are intended to reinstitute the discredited programs affecting the 
industrial security program and non-sensitive jobs in government. 
The national security is not protected by the harassment of many 
millions of government workers engaged in activities far removed 
from the handling of classified information. 

Both the government and industrial security programs, more- 
over, have been characterized by procedures which make a 
mockery of our professed dedication to the due process of law. In 
striking down the industrial security program as administered by 
the Defense Department, the Supreme Court made it clear that the 
utilization of unsworn accusations of secret informants had been 
without any legal foundation whatever. The constitutional right 
of confrontation and cross-examination must be clearly protected 
in any security program conducted by the United States. This 
would not rule out the use of secret informants for leads, but ulti- 
mately the accused and the judges should have the right to 
confront the accusers and cross-examine witnesses. 

The Congress is urged to adopt a Code of Fair Practices cover- 
ing all security programs which would provide for at least the 
following guarantees: 

1. Right to full confrontation of accusers and cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses. 


2. Right to specific charges. 

8. Right to subpoena witnesses. 

4. Right to a detailed, written decision. 

5. Right to reconsideration of past decisions. 


6. Right to be examined and judged only as to likelihood of 
unauthorized disclosures. 
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The use of wiretapping has become so widespread, and in light 
of technological developments so difficult to control, that a serious 
threat to personal liberties has developed. The present Federal law 
is subject to many interpretations. Many states have adopted 
their own wiretapping laws, with varying provisions and results. 
The resulting chaos has surrounded this crucial issue with confu- 
sion. The issue should be clearly resolved by Federal legislation 
which should contain an absolute ban on tapping or divulging of 
tapped information by any person—private, federal, or local 
official — with the following exception: Federal agents, under 
specific court orders, may tap and divulge in an area clearly de- 
fined to cover espionage and treason. The ban on divulging should 
include use of tapped information at Congressional hearings. 


The right to a passport and the right to travel should be as 
unrestricted as is consistent with national security. There is a 
need, of course, to be concerned about persons who are serving 
the interests of a foreign nation in a manner inimical to our own 
security, and there should be reasonable measures to prevent 
interference with judicial processes. Beyond this, no useful pur- 
pose is served through the refusal of passports to individuals. 


Proposals in the states and in the Congress to contravene the 
recent liberalizing trend in censorship should be opposed. We 
must reject the totalitarian philosophy that some government 
officials can judge better than the people themselves what they 
shall read or see or hear. 

Now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, The security and the well-being of America can 
be assured without abandoning any of our cherished principles 
of democracy and due process. We hail the actions of the Supreme 
Court which have buttressed these principles, and we pledge 
continued support to measures which, while protecting the 
security of the nation, do no violence to our traditional freedoms. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution, Mr. Chairman. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


State and Local Taxes 
Resolution No. 143 


Although federal tax collections are more than double those 
collected by all the states and localities combined, about 70% of 
the cost of all civilian services performed by government in the 
ee meats is actually financed by the states and localities 

emselves. 


What is more, in the last two years—as in every postwar year 
—state and local taxes, expenditures and indebtedness have con- 


— 


tinued to go up as population growth accompanied by its continu- 
ing concentration in the metropolitan centers has skyrocketed the 
demand for civilian public services of all kinds. 


While state and local tax collections totaled $10 billion in 1946, 
they soared to $3014 billion in 1958, and will probably top $33 bil- 
lion this year. Yet notwithstanding this phenomenal] tax rise plus 
greater revenue from increased user charges and expanded federal 
grants-in-aid, state and local revenue from all sources still lags far 
behind expenditures. As a consequence, the states and localities 
have been going deeper into debt. Between 1946 and 1958 their 
total debt increased from $16 billion to over $57 billion. It will 
probably exceed $61 billion by the end of 1959. 


Moreover, by 1970, state and local outlays may well reach 
$85 billion—nearly twice the present level—according to projec- 
tions of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Throughout the nation, AFL-CIO supports the effort to raise 
state and local revenue because we recognize that public services 
must be improved and that all public employees have a right to 
enjoy an American standard of living. Members of the trade 
union movement already pay a major share of all taxes, and we are 
willing to meet our responsibilities in the future. However, it is 
necessary that our rising public revenue needs be met in a manner 
which is fair and equitable. 


Unfortunately, most state and local taxes already impose the 
heaviest burden on families least able to pay. 


Last year, 59% of all state tax revenue came from consumer 
levies in the form of retail sales taxes (generally applied even to 
food and clothing) and selective excise taxes (like those imposed 
on cigarettes and gasoline). Furthermore, in 1959 the burden of 
consumer taxes is being increased across the country. 


All sales taxes are viciously regressive—they hurt the neediest 
most. In the first place, regardless of a family’s size or means, 
no exemptions are allowed. Moreover, income that is saved es- 
capes the tax entirely. Furthermore, under most sales tax laws, 
the purchase of “‘services’’—to which the well-off devote propor- 
tionately more of their income—is not taxed at all. Finally, the 
flat sales tax rate completely ignores the concept of ability to pay. 


In contrast to the 59% raised by sales taxes, only 17% of state 
tax revenue came from progressive income taxes levied against 
individuals and corporations last year. (In comparison, the fed- 
eral government raised 80% of its revenue from the progressive 
income tax.) Nonetheless, several states depend substantially on 
income taxes and have withstood every reactionary effort to install 
a general retail sales tax. Sixteen states have managed without 
a general sales tax. On the other hand, eighteen states—including 
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some of the wealthiest—have not introduced any individual in- 
come tax at all, and twelve (including Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan) tax neither the income of individuals nor the profits of 
corporations. 


Local taxes are even further divorced from the concept of 
ability to pay than the levies of the states. The local property tax 
continues to bear the major burden of financing our schools and 
most other public services. Yet, it is both inequitable and inade- 
quate as a revenue source. Consequently, more and more munici- 
palities are resorting to local sales levies and the vicious payroll 
tax—which must not be confused with the genuine progressive 
income tax. Under payroll taxes, investment income (dividends 
and interest, and often rents and capital gains) isn’t taxed at all 
and, in almost every case, no exemption for dependents is allowed. 
Furthermore, the payroll tax—like the sales tax—imposes a flat 
tax rate which completely ignores the concept of ability to pay. 


Due to the leadership of AFL-CIO and other public-minded 
groups, some significant victories in the area of taxation have 
been achieved at the state and local level. 


In some states and localities, the effort to introduce new sales 
and payroll taxes—or to worsen existing ones—has been pre- 
vented. In addition, some states have met increased revenue needs 
by resorting to higher income taxes. Progress is also being made 
in the effort to raise more state tax revenue by ending “double 
deductibility”—a tax gimmick under which wealthy individuals 
and corporations pay practically nothing under state income 
taxes. This windfall occurs because the states that permit double 
deductibility allow all federal taxes to be deducted from income 
before computing taxes due to the state. 


In a number of states a significant effort is also being made to 
help the hard-pressed local governments. Just as our system of 
federal grants-in-aid help poorer states to raise their minimum 
standards of public service, state grants to poorer localities are 
being increased to accomplish the same purpose locally. Further- 
more, more states are helping local governments by sharing the 
revenue from state collected income taxes with them; by this 
means, more of the revenue for local services is being raised from 
a tax actually based on ability to pay. Moreover, some states are 
helping their localities modernize and make more equitable the 
method by which local property taxes are levied. Finally, some 
states are assuming responsibility for local services that can be 
more efficiently administered by the states. 

Equitable methods to meet rising state and local revenue 
needs are available, if we but choose to utilize them. In fact, even 
the 100% rise in the outlay of state and local governments pre- 
dicted by 1970 should not be viewed as an unsupportable burden 
if the cost is fairly distributed. 


Now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO will continue to support an in- 
crease in the use of progressive individual and corporate income 
taxes to help finance state and local needs. There is no justification 
whatsoever for the continued exemption of wealthy individuals 
and corporations from assuming a reasonable share of the tax 
burden at the state and local level. If a substantially larger portion 
of total revenue can be raised by progressive taxes, the use of the 
regressive taxes can be gradually reduced while revenue as a 
whole will continue to rise. 

Just as the revenue derived by the states from their own in- 
come taxes should be increasingly shared with the hard-pressed 
local governments, so, too, the federal government might well 
further encourage all of the states to adopt income taxes by offer- 
ing additional incentives to speed their enactment. 


A portion of state and local taxes—particularly the portion 
assessed against individuals and corporations with the highest 
incomes—is actually already being paid by the federal govern- 
ment because of the privilege under the federal law which allows 
state and local tax payments to be deducted before income is com- 
puted to determine federal taxes. Recently, in order to more 
rapidly encourage all of the states to enact their own income taxes, 
(no additional state has adopted an individual income tax since 
1937) several governors and tax experts have proposed that a 
federal tax credit for state income tax payments be allowed much 
like the liberal federal credit which is now allowed against the 
death and estate taxes levied by the states. This proposal deserves 
serious consideration. 

A substantial increase in federal grants-in-aid is also required 
in the years ahead to help poorer states bring their essential public 
services up to national minimum standards. 


Finally, additional billions in state and local tax revenues will 
be raised automatically by 1970, if economic policies are pursued 
which ensure a continuous and substantial expansion of our na- 
tional income. 


If a determined effort is made, the growing revenue needs of 
the states and localities can and will be met with equity and justice. 
The AFL-CIO will continue its effort to achieve both objectives. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution, Mr. Chairman. 
... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Labor Press and Public Relations 
Resolution No. 144 


A powerful and lavishly-financed propaganda campaign is a 
major weapon of big business and its reactionary political allies 
in their current assault on the labor movement. 


—_ 


The scope and effectiveness of this campaign underscores the 
growing need of improving communications between unions and 
their members, and between the labor movement and the rest of 
the community. 


The AFL-CIO has redoubled its efforts to bring before the 
general public a full and accurate picture of its actions and its aims. 
The AFL-CIO public relations program has been expanded to in- 
clude television, direct mail and speakers’ bureaus, in addition to 
general press and radio services. The AFL-CIO publications pro- 
gram has been intensified and extended into new areas. But these 
efforts have been all but overwhelmed by the virtually complete 
control of public media of communication—press, radio and tele- 
vision—by those who oppose the philosophy and objectives of the 
labor movement. 


Further measures must be taken. The communications facili- 
ties now existing in the labor movement must be better utilized, 
and their expansion must be encouraged. 


There is a need for wider support, greater circulation and im- 
proved readership of AFL-CIO publications and those of affiliated 
unions and subordinate bodies. 


There is a need for better coordination in presenting concise, 
readable material in trade union publications on critical issues 
confronting the entire labor movement and the nation as a whole. 


There is a need for an expanded and improved trade union press 
on the state level. There is a need for fuller use of radio and tele- 
vision, through both free time and purchased time. 


To meet these needs a closer working relationship must be 
achieved among the AFL-CIO, its affiliated unions and the state 
and city central labor bodies in their public relations and publica- 
tions activities, internal and external. 


The International Labor Press Association, whose efforts to 
improve the technical quality of labor papers and to expose racket- 
eers who masquerade as labor publishers have had excellent re- 
sults, should have the full support of all trade union publications. 


The new and broadened public relations program of the AFL- 
CIO is only the beginning. Much more needs to be done to bring 
to the attention of the general public the truth about the trade 
union movement, its aims, aspirations and accomplishments. This 
is not a task which can be done completely by the federation alone, 
any more than a single national or international union could do the 
job alone. But by pooling our resources, talents and energies in the 
field of public relations, we can make substantial and meaningful 
progress. 

It is the job of the federation, however, to provide leadership 
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and achieve methods of pooling our public relations resources so 
that we can improve our internal and external communications. 


Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO Executive Council, through 
its appropriate committee, explore ways and means through which 
the communications facilities of the AFL-CIO, its affiliated unions 
and its state and city central bodies can be more closely integrated 
and more effectively used and that all media of public communica- 
tions be completely utilized so that union members and the general 
public will obtain a true picture of the labor movement’s aspira- 
tions and the role of labor in our democratic society. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of this resolution, Mr. Chairman. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Next we come toa 
very important resolution. This deals with political education, 
and this resolution in substance covers Resolution 19, Resolution 
82, and Resolution 87. 


There are four resolutions that deal with political education, 
with some phase of this activity, and we are going to take them up 
one after the other. One of them is the general resolution that we 
are going to take up now, then 131, dealing with Women’s Activ- 
ity, Resolution 161, dealing with Reapportionment, and 162 deal- 
a with Electoral Reforms. We are going to take up Resolution 

45. 


Political Education 
Resolution No. 145 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 19, No. 82 
and No. 87 


Since its inception in the early days of our Republic the Amer- 
ican labor movement has made a tremendous contribution to the 
economic security, the human dignity and the social status of the 
American working man and woman. 


It has demonstrated, at the same time, that American labor 
and management can resolve their differences within the private 
enterprise system and can defend this system against all forms of 
attack from without and from within. 


It has made plain, time and again, that a strong, free and re- 


sponsible trade union movement is one of our country’s greatest 
assets. In recent years it has been the foundation upon which the 
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free labor movements of the world have sought to build a fortress 
against the forces of tyranny which roam the world, exploiting the 
weak, the hungry, the sick and the homeless. 


Weare grateful for the opportunities we have had to participate 
in this fashion. We regard such participation as an obligation to 
the free society in which we live and as a partial fulfillment of the 
reason for our existence. 


It is, therefore, a matter of gravest concern to us and to the 
country that there is now developing in our country a concerted and 
malignant conspiracy to render the labor movement ineffective. 
This conspiracy, which exists between certain leaders of large in- 
dustrial corporations and groups within both political parties, has 
as its immediate objective the use of political power to so constrict 
labor unions as to render them ineffective at the bargaining table. 


The Landrum-Griffin bill was one example of what is intended. 
It was a conglomeration of reactionary and anti-human rights ideas 
thrown into legal phraseology and rushed through the House of 
Representatives on the tide of a well-organized hate-labor cam- 
paign. Its primary purpose was not to clean but to destroy, not 
to protect but to exploit, not to regulate but to repress the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 


It was another one of the products of the Southern Democrats 
and Republican coalition that is the desperate answer of the na- 
tion’s reactionary forces to the gains of labor at the bargaining 
table in the last two years and at the polls in 1958. This cynical 
coalition exists on the unprincipled trading of votes against the 
rights of working men and women for the past and future votes 
against the legitimate and constitutional rights of Americans of 
minority races. 


Despite the clear-cut demand of the people, voiced at the polls 
in 1958, for legislation to put America once more on the high road 
of progress this coalition has thwarted all efforts to meet our press- 
ing school problems, raise the minimum wage to levels consistent 
with the capacity of our economy, help the family farmer, meet 
our housing needs, develop our natural resources for the benefit 
of all, provide some measure of security against the hazards of ill- 
health and restore to our government the vigor and vision that 
characterized the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 


It must be the task of organized labor, together with all other 
Americans whose will and wishes have been thwarted by this re- 
actionary, bi-partisan coalition, to see that it does not happen 
again. 


We declare it shameful that the indecent crusade for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, a child of this coalition, received the active sup- 
port of President Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon and members 
of the Cabinet. 
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We applaud the vast majority of those who last fall pledged 
themselves before their constituencies to support and work for 
human rights, and the principles they encompass, and who re- 
mained loyal to their pledges. The tiny minority who were faithless 
to their constituencies were faithless to themselves. 


In the campaign of 1960 we must call to the attention of the 
members of our organization and their friends in America the 
tremendous outpouring of corporate wealth now flowing into politi- 
cal channels. Large corporations, spearheaded by General Electric 
and including large steel, oil and auto companies are using stock- 
holders’ funds in unprecedented political activity. In next year’s 
election campaign, we have no doubt, additional millions will be 
used by the corporate managers of America in an effort to rein- 
force control of the executive and legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment. 


We must further call to the attention of the working people 
of America the fact that rule of the Congress of the United States 
by a bipartisan coalition of reactionaries is made possible only 
through antiquated and anti-democratic procedures designed to 
deny the peoples’ will. The House Rules Committee, with its dicta- 
torial and whimsical power and Senate Rule 22, which encourages 
organized obstruction, are among the tools of the coalition that 
now merges racial hatred with corporate greed. 


Trade unionists can indeed take heart from the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of those to whom they gave their trust 
during the last election were loyal to the cause of liberalism during 
the recent session of the Congress. In future elections, however, 
we wish to make it plain to the leaders of both parties that labor 
will not be impressed by campaign platforms that are merely con- 
trived to bait the innocent. What is more, we are tired of appeals 
to party loyalty when party leaders fail to discipline Congressional 
members who join with reactionaries to prevent fulfillment of plat- 
form pledges and are even rewarded with powerful Committee 
Posts despite their party treachery. Labor will not be the tail on 
anyone’s political kite. On election days, American workers will 
be far more interested in a candidate’s record than in his promises 
or labels. Politicians might well give heed to the fact that trade 
union support should never be taken for granted. 


In the years that lie ahead we must make sure that liberals of 
both parties understand the betrayal of their interests on the one 
hand, by petty men consumed by the fires of race hatred and, on 
the other hand, by men of small vision and less principle who serve 
as eager lackeys to the economic royalists. No party should be a 
tool for those whose highest ambition is to destroy the labor move- 
ment. No party should be the vehicle for those whose goal in life 
is to return the Negro to economic, social and political slavery. 
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The American labor movement does not seek to dominate the 
political scene. Nor does it seek political power for the sake of using 
the powers of government for selfish ends. It seeks only to exercise 
its proper function of protector and defender of the trade union 
member and his family from those who would exploit his labor and 
the supporter of all measures to advance the welfare of the entire 
country, of which the trade union families are now a major part. 
Besides our painstaking work at the collective bargaining table, 
we must fulfill our role in politics as well, if organized labor is to 
survive. 


Just as in our fight for economic justice we brought benefits 
to all working men and women, regardless of whether they were 
enlisted in our ranks, so in our fight for political justice we will 
advance the general welfare. We have no cause that is not our 
country’s cause. We have no goals save those which are the goals 
of the vast majority of the nation’s millions. For that cause and 
to those goals we pledge our unremitting effort. 


Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, This third convention of the AFL-CIO, the world’s 
largest free trade union organization, reaffirms its devotion to the 
principle of support for the legitimate economic and political as- 
pirations of America’s working men and women and pronounces 
again its intention to fulfill its historic role in whatever field it is 
challenged. We commend the Committee on Political Education 
for its action on our behalf and we call upon all affiliated interna- 
tional and national unions and all state and local central bodies to 
render all aid, assistance and support to the policies and programs 
of our committee. 


We direct and authorize the Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) to continue in its efforts to give political voice to the trade 
union movement and charge it with the responsibility of assisting, 
directing and coordinating the political education work of state, 
county and city bodies. We further charge it with the responsi- 
bility of coordinating and assisting the affiliated international and 
national unions in their political education efforts and with stimu- 
lating still greater efforts. 


We hold it to be a primary obligation of trade union member- 
ship that each member of an affiliated international or national 
union be a registered voter and a primary obligation of each affili- 
ated central body to establish an effective organization to insure 
that each member, and each adult in his or her family, is registered 
to vote. 

We regard the voting record of members of the United States 
Congress and the respective state legislatures as basic evidence of 
their convictions and attitudes. The distribution and explanation 
of these voting records is a basic function of our political educa- 
tion activity. 
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We recognize the urgency of the annual campaign to solicit in- 
dividual contributions for the program we have set for ourselves 
and we urge all affiliates to participate in this campaign actively 
and energetically. We further call upon them to assume their full 
share of organizational and moral responsibility by meeting such 
reasonable goals as may be established. 

We call attention to other resolutions before this convention 
outlining in detail the vital importance of enlisting the support of 
trade union wives in our political education program, the necessity 
for electoral reform legislation in the several state legislatures, 
and the challenges and opportunities confronting the nation in the 
redistricting to follow the 1960 census. We urge all affiliated organ- 
izations to give full force and effect to these resolutions as integral 
parts of our COPE activity. 

We again declare our independence of any political party and 
our determination to support worthy candidates, regardless of 
party affiliation, whose records and attitudes indicate a devotion to 
the welfare of our country and its people. In this endeavor we wel- 
come the support and cooperation of other groups with the same 
ideals and aims as our organization. 


We start today on the campaign of 1960. 


COPE Programs 


RESOLUTION NO. 19—By Delegate Ray Mills, Iowa Fed- 
eration of Labor, AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS, The economic conditions now in evidence through- 
out the nation are having adverse effect on the working people 
of this country, and 

WHEREAS, Many of the social-economic services and pro- 
grams developed since 1935 are being circumvented and in many 
instances destroyed by reactionary legislators, and 

WHEREAS, The trade union movement must, in order to sur- 
vive, take immediate political steps to prevent the complete de- 
struction of the trade union movement, and 

WHEREAS, The national AFL-CIO has a political arm known 
as Committee on Political Education, said committee’s sole re- 
sponsibility is to implement through educational and informa- 
tional programs a militant political motivation throughout the 
trade union movement, and 

WHEREAS, The job of collecting COPE dollars is doubly 
difficult when members can point to other affiliates who do not 
participate, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates to the Third Convention of 
AFL-CIO, shall take immediate steps to insure full participation 
in local, district and state COPE programs, and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That the delegates of this convention make a 
concerted effort toward a 100 percent collection of COPE dollars 
within each organization. 


Political Activity 
RESOLUTION NO. 82—By Delegate R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions. 


WHEREAS, The last Congressional election demonstrated in 
unmistakable terms the opposition of the people to anti-labor can- 
didates and legislation ; and 


WHEREAS, The voters rightfully expected that the new Con- 
gress would carry out their mandate to repeal anti-labor legisla- 
tion, to meet the urgent economic and social needs, to enact civil 
rights laws, and to project a foreign policy aimed at lessening 
—— tensions and the threat of atomic testing and atomic 
war; an 


WHEREAS, The record of the present Congress reveals that 
it not only failed to fulfill the voter’s mandate but embarked, in- 
stead, upon a path of enacting new anti-labor legislation and meas- 
ures to reverse or weaken the Supreme Court’s decisions uphold- 
ing human and labor rights; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention take measures to (1) ensure 
the voting registration of all members, (2) establish COPE com- 
mittees in every local union, and (3) ensure that every local is 
represented in its appropriate County and Congressional COPE 
organization; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That through areawide COPE conferences, where 
the situation may warrant, labor candidates be sponsored to run 
for nomination in the primaries of the major parties, or as inde- 
pendents ; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That there be opened up a discussion in our 
Brotherhood journals and the labor press on the problems of secur- 
ing more effective long term political action in behalf of labor and 
the people, including consideration of the question—discussed in 
other international unions and by certain labor spokesmen—of 
launching a new political party led by labor; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That these proposals also be submitted to the 
AFL-CIO Executive Board for consideration and discussion. 


Labor Legislation and Political Activity 


RESOLUTION NO. 87—By Delegates Elmer Brown, Theodore 

E. Hillyer, Earl Jepperson, Wallace C. Reilly, Howard L. Patten, 

a M. Herrmann, Harry S. Duffy ; International Typographical 
nion. 
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WHEREAS, The International Typographical Union has been 
recognized for more than 100 years as the most democratic labor 
organization in this country, universally respected for its ethical 
administration of union affairs, and its meticulous reports to the 
membership on all of its financial transactions, and 


WHEREAS, The International Typographical Union, notwith- 
standing its high standing as to union ethics and enviable reputa- 
tion as to democratic procedure, has been subjected since enact- 
ment of the vicious Taft-Hartley Act to continuous harassment 
and persecution under that anti-labor law, which had supposedly 
been passed for the curbing of a certain small coterie of unethical 
union officers, and 


WHEREAS, The ITU is once again faced with even more 
serious persecution by Federal Agencies since adoption of the so- 
called Landrum-Griffin labor “reform” bill which will really “re- 
form” no one and is designed by labor’s foes to weaken and destroy 
those within the trade union movement who have fought hardest 
to eliminate corruption wherever it exists, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO use every means at its com- 
mand to secure the support of its affiliated unions, their members, 
their families and friends in order to impress all Senators and 
Representatives in Congress with the need for repeal of all puni- 
tive statutes so craftily welded together by labor’s foes to make 


it appear that it is aimed at only the few racketeers who have 
attached themselves to labor while these same holier-than-thou 
advocates of chains for the legitimate trade union movement carry 
on their own nefarious schemes to hoodwink the American people, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That every effort be expended on behalf of the 
American people to elect as Congressmen and Senators only those, 
regardless of political affiliation, who pledge themselves to follow 
this program of giving back the Government of the United States 
to the vast majority of the people instead of to the overlords of 
big business who would destroy our democratic form of govern- 
ment by first enslaving the majority who have made their profits 


possible. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of Resolution No. 145. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the reading of the resolu- 
tion in regard to political action. The motion is to adopt. Is there 
any discussion ? 

DELEGATE WOODCOCK (Automobile Workers) : I think if 


the delegates to this convention do not realize there is consider- 
able demoralization in our ranks they are not aware of what is 
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currently going on in the minds and the hearts of the labor move- 
ment. This political demoralization is a sharp change from the 
feeling of victory that these same men and women had in No- 
vember, 1958. It has been brought on by the lack of performance 
of the 86th Congress in its first session, by the attitude of the 
national administration and by the fact that complete “nega- 
tivism” is dominating the political life of the United States. 


This resolution, however, points to one thing that our members 
are not aware of. The men and the women whom we supported 
in the election of 1958, by and large, stayed faithful when the 
heat was on. As this resolution says in one sentence, “‘trade union- 
ists can indeed take heart from the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of those to whom they gave their trust during the last 
election were loyal to the cause of liberalism during the recent 
session of the Congress.” 


As we were told on the opening day of this convention, the 
cure for our problem is not to withdraw from political action; 
the cure for our problem is to engage in even more vigorous politi- 
cal action. The people have had a long resting period in things 
political; they are ready once again to move ahead. Whether or 
not they move ahead, however, depends upon the leadership they 
are given, and it is up to the labor movement in this country to 
see to it that the liberals and the labor movement together are 
given that vigor and that intensity that can take this country to 
the heights to which the people of this nation are now aspiring 
and the effort which they are ready to make and give. 


So we urge, in support of this resolution, not simply a vote and 
forget about it, but we urge that you go back into the cities and 
states to see to it that the second session of the 86th Congress 
remedies some of the defects of the first session, and that we do 
everything we can to see that the verdict of the American people 
in November of 1960 ratifies and builds upon the verdict that they 
gave in November of 1958, which so far has been denied them. 


DELEGATE BRADY, Brewery Workers: I rise in support of 
the resolution and want to commend on behalf of our organization 
the splendid work done by the Committee on Political Education, 
Director McDevitt and all of his staff. 


However, I find that in these COPE and other conferences 
around the country that the Committee has been holding, we 
haven’t stepped up our program of education on the primary elec- 
tions where we lose many good candidates because of the lack of 
interest of our people at the primary election date. 


I believe if we put as much effort behind the good candidates 
that come before the people on primary day we will be able to 
vote for them in the final election. 
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We lose many good candidates because we take the attitude that 
we will wait for the final election and then vote, and we have to vote 
for what we get out of the primaries. 


DELEGATE YOUNT, Kansas State AFL-CIO: I want to 
rise in support of Resolution 162, and I want to pose four ques- 
tions that I know are in the minds of all of the delegates in attend- 
ance as well as in the minds of our people in the local unions and 
in the central bodies. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Pardon me, the resolution now before 
the convention is Resolution No. 145. There has been no report 
made on Resolution No. 162, I believe, as yet, unless this covers the 
same one. 


“ DELEGATE YOUNT: I thought that he covered all four of 
them. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: No, he did not cover Resolution 162. 
There will be a report on that later. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM DU CHESSI, Textile Workers’ Unicn 
of America: I rise in support of the resolution. Developments in 
the 86th Congress have pointed out dramatically the need for re- 
evaluation by organized labor of its basic approach to political 
action. 


We now see the culmination of a trend which has been building 
up in Congress for the last two decades. It has served to make party 
labels meaningless, and it has signaled a time for labor to stop 
giving blanket support to any political party. 


We must face up to the fact that, although two major political 
forces still exist in our country, they are not readily distinguished 
by the use of party labels. 


We must no longer concern ourselves with Republicans and 
Democrats as such. We are now dealing with reactionary Repub- 
licans and reactionary Democrats working as a unit, and this 
coalition has demonstrated clearly its ability to out-vote liberal 
Democrats and what few liberal Republicans there are in Con- 
gress. . 


The result is that all attempts to improve the minimum wage 
and broaden its coverage, to expand civil rights, to provide aid for 
depressed areas, to provide adequate medical aid for our aged and 
our needy and to correct the many inequities in our labor law con- 
sistently fall by the legislative wayside while a restrictive law 
such as the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, readily gained passage under the pressure of this reaction- 
ary coalition in Congress. 


Our biggest organizational problem, of course, is in the south, 
and that is because our biggest political problem is in the south. 
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Here we have a block of more than 125 senators and represen- 
tatives which lined up solidly with Republicans in the north and 
west to defeat every progressive measure proposed in this Con- 
gress. The solution, in my opinion, lies in the new approach to 
political action. 


Our job is to see to it that liberals, no matter what their party 
labels may be, increase their strength to a point where they will 
be able to outvote the reactionaries in Congress. 


It is in the south where the major challenge to COPE lies. My 
union, the Textile Workers Union of America, has been working 
on this problem for the last 20 years. By COPE standards, we have 
been doing an energetic job, even if there are no spectacular re- 
sults to speak for our energies. 


For three years running the Textile Workers Union has met 
and exceeded its COPE quota and only the other day we received 
an award from the COPE Department of the AFL-CIO for that 
performance. But we are not kidding ourselves. That money alone, 
or any number of COPE awards, will not do this job. They merely 
scratch the suface of the problem, and we in the TWUA are first 
to admit that only the surface has been scratched in the south. 
No one knows better than the Textile Workers Union of America, 
because we have been paying a bitter price for inadequate political 
activity by organized labor in the south. 


In Henderson, North Carolina we have found the entire politi- 
cal apparatus of the State of North Carolina, including its police 
and its courts and even the National Guard, lined up against us. 


We have been hit by injunctions, mass arrests, jail sentences 
and a lynch law atmosphere that should trouble the consciences of 
Americans everywhere. 


Our members who are striking against the Harriet-Henderson 
Cotton Mills have not gotten a fair deal from the police and the 
courts from the very start of their struggle ten months ago. The 
reason is verv plain. Labor has not made its political power felt in 
the state of North Carolina. 


We still are regarded in the labor movement in the south as 
second-class citizens. That is why, another reason why, an organ- 
izer of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers was brutally 
beaten up and run out of town in Franklin, North Carolina last 
February. The police turned their backs on this incident and took 
no steps to apprehend the attackers in this thing. 


The Textile Workers Union of America has been struggling 
with this problem for many years. Now and then we have been 
able to elect a Congressman or a municipal official friendly to 
working men, but by and large our workers have to live under 
administrations that pass anti-leaflet ordinances and rush shame- 
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lessly to the aid of employers whenever a labor-management dis- 
pute develops. 


The election of a reactionary Congressman in Georgia, in Mis- 
sisippi or in the Carolinas in the last analysis is a vote in Congress 
against labor in New England, the mid-Atlantic, the mid-west 
and in the far west. That is why we in TWUA support this resolu- 
tion. That is why we consistently work to meet our COPE quota. 
That is why we urge every other union in the AFL-CIO to join in 
this battle as a matter of self-preservation. 


In conclusion, that is why I say, with all apologies to Horace 
Greeley, “Go south AFL-CIO, go south.” That is where the polit- 
ical action challenges lie. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Brother Quill. 


DELEGATE MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers: Mr. 
Chairman, on behalf of the Transport Workers Union we are sup- 
porting this resolution as the best document that we have got in 
political action up until this moment. I do not think this resolution 
fills the bill. I think we have to improve on it. This resolution 
speaks of labor’s independent political action. The passage of the 
“Kennedy-Landrum” bill, — that is who belongs to the bill, — 
should indicate very clearly to the American labor movement that 
we have no independent political arm and we have got to do some 
serious thinking as to how much longer we will go along with it, 
with the Democratic Party, with McClellan and Senator Kennedy, 
etc. There is no use in labor leaders going around saying they were 
all out of step but our John. 


The Kennedy brothers did just as much as Goldwater and 
Mundt and McClellan in their attempt to hang, draw and quarter 
labor in this last session. With an American labor force of some 
thirteen or fourteen million strong are we going out with a tin cup 
again to collect more dollars in order to be double-crossed at the 
next session and the session after that? 


I say the labor movement should do some deep thinking about 
this. The McClellan Committee held hearings in Washington, as 
was outlined here today. They hid behind the cloak of congressional 
immunity. It was trial by television of the entire labor movement 
and of you, President Meany, and your Executive Council up there. 
We are all painted with the same brush. 


Who is McClellan? He comes from the poll tax State of Arkan- 
sas. McClellan publicly defied the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on the question of Negro integration into the 
schools. If you, Mr. Meany, defied the ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court you would not be here today. You would be in 
Alcatraz or some other safe place provided by the employers ; but 
congressional immunity again gives the McClellans and their co- 
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horts the chance to ride roughshod over the American labor move- 
ment. What does McClellan say now? If this bill, the Kennedy- 
Landrum Bill will run smooth, he will come around next year and 
propose putting the unions of this country under the anti-trust 
laws. That is what is coming. 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell came here the other day. He is a 
nice fellow personally. Why he was here, I don’t know. He told us 
in cold words that he is now forging the chains to apply the Taft- 
Hartley law to 500,000 striking Steelworkers and their families. 
He has no right speaking at any decent labor convention in this 
country. 


I could go on and on but they say, “don’t try anything new.” 
Well, it was the people who tried new things that freed this coun- 
try. There is the work of our founding fathers; there was a vi- 
cious Civil War in this country at one time. As a result of men 
caring about freedom, this country went through World War I 
and World War II and the Korean War. They say “Be careful; 
this is a country of two parties.” “This is a country of the Repub- 
lican Party and the McClellans and the Kennedys and the other 
sunshine soldiers who take our dollars and utilize us in order to 
put the chains on our wrists and ankles. 


I say it is time the American labor movement started really 
and sincerely working toward an American labor party for all the 
working people of this country, an independent party of labor for 
the workingman, the small businessman and the professional 
people. “Don’t do it,”’ some people say, because some states have 
laws against it. Let’s try it in the states where they don’t have 
those laws. 


We had an American Labor Party for years in the State of 
New York and on two occasions we gave Franklin Roosevelt 
600,000 votes on an independent ballot of labor. 


We have another party in New York State called the Liberal 
Party. How about strengthening that party into a labor party and 
in every other state where you can have a labor party and push 
the frontier of organized labor on the ballot on a single line and 
a single line in the voting machine. This dves not mean that right 
away we will create another Henry Wallace. You can call it the 
First Party, but in the name of God, let’s have a labor party that 
will represent the working people and not help nail us down as 
they did in this last Congress. 


I think that it is time we tried something new. It was thinking 
in terms of something new that started off Samuel Gompers and 
Phil Murray and Sidney Hillman and all the other people who did 
something new. And it was thinking in terms of something new, 
President Meany, that launched you on great union leadership. 
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I make an amendment to this resolution, and that is that we 
instruct President Meany, the officers and the Executive Council 
to seriously work in terms of presenting some future convention 
here with a program for an American labor party, free and inde- 
pendent of the favors of those who try to cut our throats as in 
the last Congress. 


‘a ans MEANY: The chair will recognize Delegate 
elley. 


DELEGATE KENNETH KELLEY, Massachusetts AFL- 
CIO Council: I rise in support of the Committee on this resolu- 
tion. I think it fits within the framework of the trade union move- 
ment as it has developed in this country and particularly in recent 
years; but I rise particularly to take exception to the remarks of 
the previous speaker about our very distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, John F. Kennedy. 

I think it comes with poor grace for the president of any 
international union or any delegate to this convention to slander 
and malign the reputation of a man of political integrity and 
courage, and one who has rendered great service to the labor 
movement during the recent sessions of Congress. 

I abide with the decision and the good judgment of President 
Meanv, the Executive Council, the Director of Legislation, Mr. 
Biemiller, and others who were close to the scenes in the ham- 
mering out of this particular piece of legislation that we are now 
burdened with. I would say if it weren’t for Senator John F. 
Kennedy we in the labor movement, including Brother Quill’s 
organization, would have fastened upon them a much more re- 
strictive punitive piece of legislation. If you trace the develop- 
ment of labor legislation in the period that John Kennedy has 
served, both in the Congress and in the United States Senate, I 
think we all would agree that his contributions, both as chairman 
of the committees and subcommittees in much of the progressive 
legislation that has been enacted, entitles him to the accolade of 
a tried and true friend of labor. 


We in Massachusetts have consistently supported him in his 
campaigns both for the Congress and for the Senate and we are 
supporting him in his campaign for the United States presidency. 
And I most certainlv think, while some exception might be taken 
to the activities of his younger brother and the political wisdom 
of having him retained so long as the counsel of that committee, 
I most certainly think that this organization and this convention 
has an obligation to itself to expunge from the record the remarks 
made by the previous speaker about Senator John F. Kennedy. 


DELEGATE JOSEPH CURRAN, National Maritime Union: 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the resolution. I am sorry at 
this stage of the game that I can’t find myself in agreement with 
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some of the remarks made by Brother Quill with respect to the 
fashioning and building of a labor party in this country. It may 
well be that the day will come when the labor movement, the 
farmers and other progressive groups will be in a position to 
build a powerful political organization. But that day is not 
today nor is it in the immediate future. 


Our job today is to build and build and build on the unity that 
we started to build in the labor movement in 1955. We must first 
be sure that we have a completely united labor movement before 
we start looking across the horizons into some other fields. 


Secondly, I think we have to, within our own movement, build 
unity on the political front. We have to make it our business, 
when we talk political action, to do more than talk about it. We 
have to recognize the facts of life. 


After this recent debacle on the Hill with the so-called reform 
labor legislation, a great many of our people are taking the posi- 
tion that COPE, the political arm of the labor movement, is in- 
effective, that it is not the instrument that we want to use because 
we elected friends and look what they did to us. 


This last session of Congress points up beyond any shadow of 
a doubt that we have got to build our political action machinery 
far stronger, far more powerful than we ever have built it to this 
day. 


It means that every union has got to get into this fight. It 
means that we have got to look over some of these so-called friends, 
too. And in this regard I certainly want to disagree with the last 
speaker. 


Kennedy is not a friend of mine. Kennedy, if he was the 
staunch man that the previous speaker spoke about, would have 
stood on the floor side by side with Wayne Morse and let his voice 
ring out. He would have let his voice ring out across the floor 
on this crime that was being enacted against the labor movement 
under the false guise of seeking so-called racketeers in the labor 
movement. There was no desire to find racketeers and so-called 
gangsters in the labor movement. There was no desire to do any- 
thing except to weaken and destroy the labor movement. And 
+ ohne who thinks differently has got another think coming to 

em. 


Unless we get busy on our political action, unless we unite our 
forces, unless we support COPE, at the next session of Congress 
you will begin to see the rest of the legislation come out of the 
hopper, anti-trust and all the rest of it. And I say nobody should 
campaign on the floor here in this labor congress for a senator 
who hasn’t got the guts to get up on the floor and withdraw his 
name from that anti-labor piece of legislation like the one that 
was recently enacted. 
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I certainly don’t want to get on this floor and take issue with 
any brother who comes on this floor to discuss the issues that 
are paramount and important to our union. But I don’t think they 
should be diverted into political channels that are in the future, 
and I don’t think anybody should utilize this floor for the purpose 
of pure and complete political hogwash. 


On the contrary, I think we should get on the floor and dis- 
cuss how we can support our fighting people in the COPE insti- 
tution, behind McDevitt, behind that committee that is trying to 
do a job in Washington and out in the field across the country. 


Let’s get into this fight behind political action. If you don’t 
get in it, remember what they said: You will either hang sepa- 
rately you will stand and win together. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Vice-President 
Walsh. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WALSH: Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of this resolution. The last three speakers have been named 
Quill, Kelley, and Curran, and now comes Walsh. My Irish mother 
used to say there is no use being Irish unless you can show it. The 
last speakers did well. 


I am going to try to say to the delegates to this convention that 
this is a very important subject in this movement. I am not going 
to try and criticize the people in Washington who worked with us. 
I am going to try to say to you today that we, the delegates to 
this convention, have a job to do. We might not do that job by 
making speeches to the delegates here because I wonder if the 
delegates here need convincing. I think that the delegates to 
these conventions have come year after year and they understand 
and know the problem. 


Our job is to get the message down to the man and the woman 
who is working on the job. Our job is to do the job the way it 
was done here in the State of California on the “Right-to-Work”’ 
Law; the way that it was done in the State of Ohio on the “Right- 
to-Work” Law. Get the message to the man and woman on the 
job. 

We were troubled in moving from our idea that nothing 
of a religious or political nature was to be taken up on the 
floor of our local unions. And we adhered to that very strongly. 
Then all of a sudden it became necessary to change because the 
political action had come into our own locai unions. And if you 
don’t think it has come in to our union rooms, you will find out as 
time goes on. You will find it out in the way that two brothers 
of our organization did at one time, when they were arguing, 
and one of the brothers whipped out a razor and took a slash 
at the other one and the other one just smiled and said, ‘Ha, ha, 
you missed me.” 
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He said, “Yeah? Wait until you shake your head.” 


That is what is going to happen to us. When we shake our 
head we are going to find out that these laws have missed no one. 


We are going to find out that the law has come into our union, 
into our union room. When we first started out we used to talk 
about a man or a woman who was running for office and we used 
to try and convince our membership to vote for a certain man or 
a certain woman because they would be good in Washington or 
in our state legislature. You are not talking about the individual 
any more. You are not talking about the man or the woman any 
more. You are talking about who sets your initiation fee. You 
are talking about who sets your term of office. You are talking 
about how your finances should be handled. You are talking about 
the constitution and by-laws of your local union. 


I was very proud in my local union when I would receive a 
message from the secretary that such-and-such a change of law 
was coming up and that I had the right to go to my local union 
and vote on that change of law. This won’t happen on the term 
of office any more. You will have to take the federal law. You 
will have to take the federal law on many, many changes in your 
constitution and by-laws. 


So let’s get home to the members of our local unions the facts 
that we are not electing individuals, we are electing people who 


are going to write our constitutions and our by-laws and under 
federal law we are going to have to live up to it. Let’s not start 
to fight or argue among ourselves. Let’s take that message back 
to our unions and tell them now: take the man’s record, take the 
woman’s record, how they vote in Congress. Never mind what 
his party affiliation may be. We can talk about new parties, but 
we haven’t done so well with the two parties that are in there now. 


Let’s take the record and the way they vote in support of what 
you and I want, and the way you and I should live. Let’s do that. 
Let’s get that message home to our membership and the man on 
the job. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Vice-President 
Keenan. 


VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH D. KEENAN, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: Mr. Chairman, delegates, I 
rise in support of this resolution. This occasion today brings 
back to me the memories of a meeting in this hall some 12 years 
ago. 

I happened to be in Germany when they passed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, and I got home after it became law. I had a chance to 
visit New York, Washington, go home to Chicago, and then come 
out here to the convention. 
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There were about 50 resolutions presented to the convention 
of 1947. The purport of the resolutions was to defeat every 
person responsible for the passing of that act. This was in Sep- 
tember, and at that convention they instructed the Executive 
Council to take steps to set up a political organization. 


It was some time before that organization was developed. 
It went into business some time in January or February of 
1948. By that time there were a number of people going about 
the country saying that maybe this law was not so bad. 


With the political maneuvers and the legislative maneuvers 
they put us in a box, and you know what happened in 1949. We 
had a great victory in 1948 but never got the benefit of it. 


In 1958 we went out and did a job. On the day of the election 
we thought we finally had the votes to repeal or substantially 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act. And what happened? Practically 
the same result. 


You all remember the newspapers the day after election. They 
started the poison that morning. They left an inference on the 
radio, television, and newspapers that American labor had won 
a great victory. Labor was now going to take over the country. 
Anti-labor groups carried on that program all during November, 
December, January, and into the session of Congress. 


It was heart-sickening to many of us who have devoted 
a great deal of time in this political business. 


I attended a meeting of some of the leading liberals in Con- 
gress prior to the passage of this bill. You got heart-sick when 
they told you, “We didn’t have enough votes.” We asked that 
they set aside the law for this session, and they said they had to 
have a bill. But they knew the chances were better than even that 
we would get the worst of it if the bill went on the floor. 


Now, that is the record. They did put the bill on the floor and 
you know what happened. I know there are a number of people 
that are ready to say, “Oh, what’s the use?” And that is just 
exactly what they like to have you say, “Oh, what’s the use?” I 
traveled up and down this country talking for COPE. 


Every one sitting in this room, every executive officer, knows 
in his heart how much effort he has put forth for COPE. And I 
think the records will show that it is not in the majority. 


But this is the kind of a crack in the jaw you need in order 
to get going. I take this condition much the same as a manager 
of a baseball team or a coach of a football team. We thought on 
November 6th or 7th we had a team that we could put on the field 
that could go in and win a ball game for us. We thought we had 
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plugged up those places where the errors were coming from, but 
when we put the team on the field we still had some weaknesses. 
The manager of a baseball team or the coach of a football team 
immediately takes steps to try to find someone to replace those 
people that are not able to stand up when the going gets tough. 
I think we, as voters, have the same replacement right. We have 
a voting record. Many of our people talked with a number of 
these congressmen and senators and they know their reaction. 
With many of them, when we went to them a few years ago it 
was a “Yes” or “No” answer; this year they were in doubt; 
they were concerned about those stacks of telegrams that they 
received. I hope each and every one of them takes those tele- 
grams and analyzes them between now and next year. 


I am sure if they are honest with us they will find that over 
90 per cent of the people that sent the telegrams never voted for 
them, or never voted for a liberal issue in all of their lives. 


Our membership hasn’t a chance to compete with this sort of 
tactic. They don’t have the wherewithall to sit down to a type- 
writer or pick up a telephone and make a long distance call, 
or send the wires that these people received. Our people fought 
back on election day. They either get up an hour earlier or 
they get off an hour before quitting time in order to get to the 
polls and cast that ballot that is all-important. 


I say that our people are still with us, and I will just tell you 
my experience. Last year the IBEW had a convention in Cleve- 
land. I went into Ohio to make arrangements in May or June. 
Naurally I met the leaders out there, and they talked politics. 
They asked about the governor and asked about the senator, 
and they said, “Well, it is no use.”” These fellows were laying 50 
to 1 on the senator, and they were laying 20 to 1 on the governor. 
They were concerned about this petition that was being circulated 
as far as “right-to-work” was concerned. 


Well, you know, they got the signatures necessary for the peti- 
tion. They put the “right-to-work” on the ballot and then our boys 
went to work. 


Congressmen talk about the McClellan Committee, and they 
talk about all the other things that they had to consider when 
these telegrams came in. But I went back in September, and 
we had a chance in our idle moments to listen to radio, to look 
at television, and you never saw the like. They had duplicates, 
they had all sorts of shorts of the McClellan Committee, they 
had most stirring shots as far as television is concerned, and 
they had a chance to saturate our people for four or five months. 


The same thing happened in California. It happened in Wash- 
ington, it happened in Idaho and it happened in Colorado. And 
with all of that saturation, our people went out in Ohio, defeated 
the “right-to-work” bill by a million votes, defeated it in Cali- 
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fornia, elected a governor and a senator in each state, and sent 
in five or six liberal congressmen. And to our satisfaction nearly 
every one of those fellows stood up. 


Now I say that this action in Congress isn’t the true reflection 
of the thinking of our people, and we still have time to go out and 
correct it. 


I think these congressmen have all gone to their home states. 
We should each go out and make ourselves a committee of one to 
get to our local unions, and see to it that they get to the stewards 
and get out into the precincts and let those congressmen and 
those senators know that we are not happy over what happened. 
Let us give these gentlemen who were concerned about these 
telegrams and who weren’t there and ready to do or dle something 
to think about. 


Along the way, if we can find a player that can replace that guy 
that is in the lineup, let us get him and put him in there and make 
sure that we won’t run into a situation like we had during the last 
two or three years. 


Finally, I am going to make this plea. I don’t believe we need 
all the money in the world. I don’t agree with Senator Barry 
Goldwater that we need millions of dollars. All we need is 
enough to operate. But if we go out and build these precinct 
organizations where we can get in to our people, we can elect 
more friends. There is an old saying that self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. If these people know that the American labor 
movement is the one that is concerned with minimum wages, 
with social security, and with all of the other things that are 
necessary, schools and all the rest that are needed in order 
to keep this country the greatest in all the world, if we all 
go out and do our bit between now and next year—and we 
don’t do this figuring and fooling around—and if we do the job that 
COPE has set up to do, we can accomplish this. It can only be 
done with everybody doing the best he can in order to help 
Jimmy McDevitt and the rest of the members on his committee. 
And if we do that, I am sure we can get the respect we deserve 
and probably straighten out the wrongs that have been done to 
the labor movement, and also we can get the school buildings 
and the rest of the things we need in order to continue the pro- 
gram of this great organization. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any further discussion? 


If not, those in favor of the adoption of the Committee’s re- 
port say aye; contrary, no. 


The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 


At this time I want to present to the convention a very dis- 
tinguished educator who pays us a real compliment by his pres- 
ence here, a scholar of long-standing, a former Vice-President 
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of the Council of Churches of Christ in America, an eminent fig- 
ure in the field of world religion, the President of a liberal arts 
college in Atlanta, Georgia, also the President of the United Ne- 
gro College Fund. 


It is with extreme pleasure that I give you as our guest speaker 
for this afternoon Dr. Benjamin Mays, President of Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, Georgia. 


BENJAMIN E. MAYS 
(President, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia.) 


Honorable Mr. Meany, members of the Third Constitutional 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, ladies and gentlemen: I have been ade- 
quately warned by a high officer of this convention that you are 
tired, worn, weary, and yawning, and that the closer the intro- 
duction of my address is to the conclusion the better for me and 
the better for you. I might say that this was not Mr. Meany, but 
I would like to reply by saying that it has taken 60 years to get 
this invitation and if I be 60 years getting the next one I won’t 
be back. Then, too, I came about 3,000 miles to make this talk and 
maybe I should be entitled to one one-hundredth of a minute for 
every mile. 


You, Mr. Meany, confer upon me a high honor and a rare dis- 
tinction by inviting me to address this august body. I never had 
this privilege before. I have spoken to civic, educational, religious 
and interracial gatherings throughout this country and in Europe 
and Asia, but this is the first time that this unique honor has 
come to me, and yet I feel at home in your presence. 


I can understand and appreciate the tremendous struggles 
which labor has had to make and is still making for a place of 
dignity in the American economy and your fight for adequate 
wages and decent working conditions. 


I am no stranger here, having been born on a farm in South 
Carolina, literally growing up in economic insecurity without the 
benefit of owning the land which we tilled. And I know from ex- 
perience and sacrificial living the dreams and aspirations of all of 
us who labor. I share your hopes for a larger share in the profits 
of this great country and with you am disappointed in the passage 
of legislation that condemns a whole movement for the action of 
a small segment of it. 


I bring you greetings today not only from Morehouse College, 
but I bring you greetings as the President of the United Negro 
College Fund, representing the 33 institutions that make up the 
UNCF. I am sure that my 32 distinguished colleagues would want 
me to bring greetings to you and to wish you continued success in 
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the significant work which you are doing to improve the living 
conditions of all Americans. 


It is all too easy for some of us to forget the early beginnings of 
the labor movement in this country. It is significant to note that in 
the early days labor was not only concerned with shorter hours, 
better working conditions, higher pay, but the thing that im- 
presses me most about the labor movement in its early years is the 
fact the leadership started out fighting for status for the working 
man. You, more than any other organization, succeeded in lifting 
the stigma attached to the laborer who was considered not a person 
not a human being, but a mere commodity. You have brought 
dignity to all work and to all labor. Although the battle is not com- 
pletely won, your contribution in this area is most outstanding. As 
Edward C. Kirkland points out in the History of American Eco- 


nomic Life: 


“The American labor movement did not restrict itself to the 
matter-of-fact issues of wages and hours, nor was its attitude on 
these practical questions sheerly materialistic. Agitation for 
shorter hours, for instance, had been inspired by the desire to 
secure time for leisure and for self-improvement. In other words, 
the laborer sought for himself a recognized position in the com- 
munity. He wanted the dignity of his work admitted and, although 
he did not insist upon an equality of property and possessions, 
demanded the equality under the law and the equality of oppor- 
tunity which a democratic country should afford him. The labor 
movement was, in brief, concerned with the status of the worker.” 


This, it seems to me is a most significant contribution to Ameri- 
can life. The dignity of man, the respect and the recognition of 
the inherent work of each and every person under God, these 
values are the very essence of democracy and the very genius of 
Christianity. The dignity of man must be upheld, whether rich or 
poor, management or labor, skilled workmen or common laborer, 
Gentile or Jew, Japanese or Negro, Catholic or Protestant. There 
is either dignity in all honest toil or there is dignity in none. 


If management is indispensable so is labor. If a politician, mini- 
ster or professor is saluted for his work, so must the working man 


be saluted for his work. 


The American public is also indebted to labor for the part it 
played in establishing the public school system of this country. 
Albion Guilford Taylor, writing in Labor Problems and Labor Law, 
has this to say: 


“A century ago organized labor contributed much to the 
establishment of the public school system. Labor leaders 
looked upon education as the real hope of workingmen in their 
struggle to improve their lot. In 1829, public education led all other 
labor reforms demanded by the Workingmen’s Party of Phila- 
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delphia. Organized labor not only played an important part in the 
development of a free public school system in this country, but its 
interest in popular education has never waned.” 


We are all indebted to labor, the AFL and CIO for providing 
what I call a social balance in the American economy. We live in an 
age where bigness and power are pretty much worshipped and 
idolized as if they were God. When we consider the size and power 
of the federal government today, as compared with its relative 
weakness in the days of George Washington and immediately after 
the founding of this great republic, it is almost unbelievable to 
see how this country has grown in size and power since the days 
of our forefathers and the end of its growth in power and great- 
ness is not yet in sight. Along with this increasing strength and 
power of the federal government there has come along with it big 
business. Here, too, it stretches the imagination to compare the 
wealth of this country now with what it was even 25 or 50 years 
ago. I do not need to cite statistics to prove it to you, but if you want 
to find great corporations and great businesses, you look to Amer- 
ica and not to Europe, not Asia, and not Africa. But if we had great 
power in government and great strength in business and weak- 
nesses in labor, we would have an unfortunate situation. In days of 
big business and big government there must also be big labor 
movements in order to give economic, political and social balance 
to the economy so that each and every American might have a 
chance to grow and develop into the kind of person that God intends 
for him to be. Labor provides the stability and balance that a great 
country like this needs if it is to serve well all the peoples. 


Just as we have checks in Government, the judiciary, the legis- 
lative, we need checks and balances in the economy. 


As you know, I am primarily concerned with education. As I see 
it, the support of education in the future will be in the hands of 
four groups: government, business philanthropy, the church and 
labor. As much as I regret it, Iam convinced that the responsibility 
for the education of the majority of American youths will fall upon 
the government. And no longer will the vast majority of our men 
and women be educated in private schools. With political leadership 
being what it is in many sections of America, and with the control 
that is likely to be exerted by state governments when most of the 
people are educated at the expense of the state, it is very necessary, 
important and urgent that a reasonable number of our colleges and 
universities remain free of government control. I believe that 
academic freedom exists in America largely because many of our 
most powerful institutions are supported by private enterprise and 
I consider management and labor as co-partners in private educa- 
tion under free enterprise. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of labor to organize in the interest 
of its workers are inherent in the education of a free and inde- 


pendent people. 
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It would be unfortunate for education and it would be unfor- 
tunate for labor if in the next 25 or 50 years all education in the 
United States were supported by state and federal governments. 
The kind of legislatures that I visualize under such a system would 
curb freedom not only in education but also in the labor movement 
generally. As I see it, in order to keep a goodly portion of our 
education free and independent to offset domination by state and 
federal institutions, we must not only look to business philan- 
thropy, foundations, great corporations and the churches to sup- 
port the private colleges and universities, but we must look to re- 
ceive increasing support for these institutions from organized 
labor. Just as management has a point of view and a philosophy 
and just as this point of view is furthered by the increasing sup- 
port that business is giving to education, labor has a philosophy 
and point of view which should also be instilled in the millions of 
youths of this country who are now being educated. 


Although it will not be possible for labor to match the great 
corporation in the support of private education, labor can by virtue 
of its numbers make a significant contribution toward strengthen- 
ing the private colleges and universities. 


We seek the support of organized labor because we want you to 
be conscious of the leadership that these colleges have given. 
Negro leadership from these colleges is scattered abroad in prac- 
tically every state in the union. They are giving distinguished 
service from California to Maine, and from Seattle to Florida. They 
are on the faculties of northern universities. They are serving with 


distinction in law, medicine, business, social work, art, engineering, 
the labor movement, and government all over these United States. 


We urge your support again because we do sit at the very 
bottom of the ladder in economic advantages. Great strides have 
been made in lifting the economic level of the Negro, and yet as 
a group the Negro still stands at the bottom. 


In 1952 Negro wages and salaries were 52 per cent of those of 
white people; 40 per cent of all Negro families had incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year in 1952, compared with 16 5/10 per cent for 
whites. 

Forty per cent of Negro farm families still have incomes of 
less than $500 a year. 

The financial gains of the past 15 years have been significant. 
But despite those gains, in 1958 the United States Census Bureau 
report lists the immediate income of the male workers in the 
South as follows: 

White male workers, $3,088. 

Negro male workers, $1,307. 

For the nation, $3,506 for whites. 

For Negroes $1,836. 
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Four out of every five Negro families have only $400 a 
year to spend. That means that it is exceedingly more difficult for a 
Negro boy to gain college education than it is for a white boy. That 
means that we must provide large scholarship help to see that the 
sons of common laborers, brilliant boys of janitors, and the few 
skilled workers get the kind of education their minds call for. 


The private colleges and universities must more and more look 
to the churches, organized labor and big business for support. It 
is through these channels that I see independence and freedom 
being kept alive in these United States. 


At this point, we are grateful for the support and encourage- 
ment that organized labor, through President Meany and other top 
officials, have given and are giving to the United Negro College 
Fund. We believe that when you further the cause of the colleges 
populated mainly by Negro students, you are making one of the 
finest possible contributions to improving human relations in the 
United States. Duringthepresent crisis, the Negro private colleges 
in the South have been the only places where Negroes and white 
people could meet together to discuss their common problems. 


We believe that our true worth to America has never been ade- 
quately appraised. We are convinced that the private Negro col- 
leges have done more to foster good human relations in the nation, 
and especially in the South, and have built more permanent bridges 
of interracial goodwill than any other agency in our nation. 
Though segregated by law and custom, but never segregated in 
spirit, mind and soul and never segregating in practice, the facul- 
ties of these colleges have been integrated almost from the be- 
ginning and for more than three-quarters of a century they have 
been the only citadels of freedom where men of good will could 
meet without fear and on a basis of equality to discuss their com- 
mon problems. And in a time like this when men are unnecessarily 
afraid and unnecessarily confused and frustrated, the existence of 
these colleges takes on added significance. The lines of communi- 
cation between the races have never been closed on the campuses 
of these 33 colleges. 


All 33 of these colleges are on the approved list of the Middle 
Atlantic and the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Our unfinished task is now and always will be to make 
good colleges better, better colleges the best and motivate Negro 
youth to prepare for the new day which is dawning—to the end 
that the total Negro manpower will be competent to make America 
stronger and better. 

So, I see these colleges providing a great reservoir of untapped 
manpower which is bound to bring its reward in increasing effici- 
ency and productivity for labor and industry in particular and for 
America in general. This is not blind faith. We have friends like 


you all over the nation. 
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It can hardly be denied that more interracial goodwill and more 
permanent bridges of human understanding have been built on the 
campuses of these 33 colleges than all the other colleges in the 
South combined. I go further. There is more interracial contact 
on the campuses of the seven Georgia Negro colleges in the United 
Negro College Fund than there is in all the churches of Georgia 
and all the other colleges, universities and seminaries in Georgia 
combined. And this has been true for more than three-quarters of 
acentury. We do not erect walls of segregation. We tear them down 
by keeping our campuses free for all Americans. The ideals to- 
wards which labor strives will find a sympathetic response in the 
hearts and minds of the Negro college students. They are close to 
labor, for the majority of Negro workers are common laborers and 
semi-skilled. They speak and understand the language of the 


laboring man. 


Although we appreciate and are obligated to organized labor 
for the courageous stand it has taken at the national level and in 
national legislation to see that minority groups, such as Negro 
Americans, have an increasing share of the rights and privileges 
guaranteed in the Constitution, we must express the hope that 
organized labor will do even more to see to it that the color bar 
is completely erased in the unions of the North and the South. 
I am aware of the stiff resistance that you meet in some quarters 
when you seek to implement your national creed or race. And yet, 
I am convinced that labor cannot afford to be divided along racial, 
religious, or cultural lines. Labor is one, and all men who toil 
belong together. If labor is divided, the economy is weakened and 
we play into the hands of those who are not friendly towards 
labor and who would divide and ruin us. It is to the interest of 
America and the interest of organized labor itself that all racial 
groups be included in its organization without discrimination or 
segregation. Considering your past performance and having great 
respect for your national leadership, we are convinced that you 
will do everything you can to further the cause of good human 
relations by providing jobs and up-rating workers and giving 
protection for all people without regard to race and culture. 


It is my considered judgment that organized labor can do more 
than any other organization to abolish discrimination and segre- 
gation in employment. I am not an expert in labor problems and 
Iam not an expert in management, but I do believe that organized 
labor can play a larger and larger part in bringing about justice 
in employment. As labor leads in this direction, I believe manage- 
ment will follow. 


It is my firm conviction that as Negroes in the United States 
fight for the opportunity to achieve complete equality in education, 
politics and in employment, we make the fight not for 17 million 
Negroes but we make the fight for the United States of America. 
Any discrimination against labor or any discrimination against 
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a racial or cultural group hurts the United States. In the final 
analysis, in our fight for equality, the Christian religion is at stake 
and not the rights of the suppressed minorities. Democracy itself 
is at stake. Democracy and the Christian religion are bigger than 
any racial or cultural group. But it so happens that if Chris- 
tianity and democracy are to survive in a world threatened by 
communism, they cannot survive without the implementation of 
the American dream, “equality and justice for all.” 


I make bold to assert that if the Christian religion and democ- 
racy cannot be implemented in the United States including man- 
agement and labor, Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
Negro and Chinese, Japanese and Mexican, both of them, Chris- 
tianity and democracy, will eventually perish from the earth. 


Kindly let me express to all of you, and to you in particular, 
Mr. Meany, my thanks for the opportunity you have given me 
today. And let me say again that I hope you will take an increas- 
ing interest in the work of the United Negro College Fund col- 
leges. May the years ahead be brighter for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
than in any previous era in the history of our great country. 
Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure that the address we have 
just heard will be recalled in future times as one of the highlights 
of this convention. 


It was a very fine statement of the ideals and principles of the 


trade union movement and its proper place in American life, and 
on the problem of discrimination. In my judgment, it is one of 
the finest we have ever heard. 


Thank you very much, Doctor Mays. 


At this time I am going to present to you another speaker who 
has been with us here for several days as your guest, and who I 
am sure you will be very happy to hear. He is the President of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, an organiza- 
tion which the AFL and the CIO helped to create, and in which we 
play a major part, an organization that includes in its membership 
practically every free trade union in the world. 


It is with a good deal of pleasure that I bring to you our brother, 
the President of the ICFTU, Brother Arne Geijer. 


PRESIDENT ARNE GEIJER 
(International Confederation of Free Trade Unions) 
President Meany, Members of the Executive Council, honored 
guests, delegates to the convention. On behalf of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, may I express our deep appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to be represented at this important 
convention. It is a great pleasure for me on the eve of the Tenth 
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Anniversary of the founding of the ICFTU to bring to you the 
greetings and best wishes of the millions of workers in our world 
organization. Today the ICFTU represents 56 million workers 
organized into 132 national organizations in 96 nations and ter- 
ritories. 


The free trade union movement is an important and essential 
part of democratic society. Likewise, the existence of a democratic 
political society is a necessary condition for the survival of a free 
trade union movement, and the existence of a free trade union 
movement is also a necessary element for a developed political 
democracy. 


We all know that the first duty of the trade union movement 
is to protect the interests of its members in the labor market. 
Equally important, however, is the duty of the trade union move- 
ment to influence the development of the broad, economic policies 
of our respective countries. The economic policies of our govern- 
ments vitally concern each of our worker members because a sound 
government economic policy can create stability, promote full em- 
ployment opportunities and provide the possibility of increasingly 
higher standards of living for all. 


We note with considerable satisfaction the upward trend for 
—— activity within the United States and within Europe 
as well. 


Since the dangers of a recurring depression and recession are 
ever present, we must, therefore, demand of our governments that 
they take all steps necessary to increase levels of economic activity 
with guarantees of stability, and should the danger reoccur of a 
downward trend, each government must be prepared to take im- 
mediate action in order to stimulate employment opportunities. 
The moral obligation of governments to provide full employment 
opportunities is clearly expresesd in the charter of the United 
Nations. This moral obligation should be reinforced by each of 
our respective governments. 


The decisions of this AFL-CIO Convention are not only of para- 
mount interest to wage earners and salaried employees in your 
country, but your actions are equally vital to the wellbeing of your 
entire democratic society. 


As a representative of the ICFTU, I must concern myself not 
only with the problems and challenges confronting the highly in- 
dustrialized and developed countries, but also with the enormous 
problems related to helping to build trade unions where they are 
now nonexistent, and helping to strengthen those which today are 
weak and in need of assistance. You are, I know, all aware of how 
dependent and underdeveloped areas are for economic assistance 
from the highly industrialized nations. 
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If we allow our economies to go into recession, or if we show 
an unwillingness on our side to buy the commodities produced in 
these underdeveloped countries, or equally serious, if we allow the 
prices of their products to be depressed, the results will lead to 
enormous economic difficulties and widespread suffering among 
our fellow workers in these countries of Latin America, Africa and 
Asia. The tragedy of this was revealed recently as a result of the 
1958 recession when the drop in raw material sales and the lower- 
ing of prices for these commodities caused a loss of income in these 
countries equal to ten times the total amount of economic aid and 
assistance from the United States to these countries. 


It is clear that these underdeveloped nations need both eco- 
nomic aid and a fair market and price for the raw materials they 
produce. This problem has become so serious and acute that the 
United Nations is devoting special attention to the problem of 
stabilizing prices for raw materials. Our failure to resolve such 
serious economic inequities will create a political climate which 
will encourage the growth of Communism and other dictatorships. 


The most effective force that can fight these tendencies toward 
political reaction and build a stable and just economic society is 
the organized free trade union movement. To meet this challenge 
we have established the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Our movement is growing in numbers and in influence day 
by day. Our world organization is only as strong and influential as 
our members themselves make it. In union there is strength. This 
does not mean that we shall always on every issue and at every 
time be 100 per cent in agreement on internal questions. We are 
a world trade union movement based upon democratic principles 
which allow for differences of opinion on methods and tactics. How- 
ever, our world organization can only effectively meet the chal- 
lenges to it if it can rely upon the loyal support of all its members. 


The tasks before our world organization are enormous and we 
wish to do our job well and we must have adequate resources in 
order to allow the widest affiliation of unions from all parts of the 
democratic world. Affiliation fees have been deliberately held to a 
modest level. In order to have more adequate funds to finance the 
growing activities of ICFTU, the International Solidarity Fund 
was created. To this special fund come the voluntary contributions 
from those of national trade union centers able to fulfill this finan- 
cial obligation. We are pleased to note that the AFL-CIO has 
pledged to this Special Fund for the years 1958, 1959 and 1960, the 
sum of $1 million. Corresponding pledges have likewise been made 
by our Canadian colleagues and by our established trade union 
centers in Europe. Already significant work is under way as a 
result of these voluntary contributions. 


To mention only a few, we have established a residence trade 
union training college in Kampala, East Africa, and we are now 
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constructing our own building which will be ready for occupancy 
at the end of 1960. We also have an extensive educational program 
in Latin America. We are pleased that the AFL-CIO has made 
available competent staff personnel to assist in both of these 


projects. 


The challenge before us is enormous. Millions of workers are 
unorganized. Throughout our world nearly 50 per cent of mankind 
works and lives under the rule of dictatorship. Extreme poverty 
and misery is the lot of millions of additional workers only now 
crossing the threshold of the Twentieth Century. In Africa, in 
Asia, and Latin America, the workers cry out for a helping hand. 
Our international organization must have the resources and the 
personnel neded to bring the hope of free trade unionism of bread 
and freedom to these impoverished workers. Resolutions and 
speeches will not suffice. We must show in action what inter- 
national solidarity means. 


Every member of the ICFTU, whether he is American, Euro- 
pean, Latin American, Asian, or African, has a personal stake in 
the success of the ICFTU. Each of our members should have the 
personal opportunity to make his contribution to its success. 


As a step in this direction, my fellow workers in Sweden have 
decided to solicit voluntary contributions of at least one dollar per 
member for a total contribution of at least $1 million toward this 
international solidarity action. This solicitation will be made within 
the next few months and will consist of voluntary contributions for 
at least a three-year period. We have undertaken this campaign 
for more adequate solidarity funds because we know that the 
ICFTU must have greater resources if a real job is to be done. 


The international trade union movement has a vital part to 
play in providing better working and living conditions for the 
working people of our respective countries. We have an equally 
vital role to play in creating, extending and making more secure 
the foundation of our democratic society. This obligation, while 
it may be more dramatic in the underdeveloped areas, is equally 
urgent in the highly industrialized countries. The agents of totali- 
tarianism have enormous resources at their disposal which they 
spend lavishly wherever they find the situation favorable for their 
propaganda. We have important and urgent work before us and 
time is short. The freedom of each of us is at stake. I know that 
the ICFTU can depend upon the continued solidarity and loyalty 
of all the members of the AFL-CIO in this important and chal- 
lenging effort. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Brother Geijer. 
I don’t have to tell you of the tremendous interest the AFL-CIO 


has in the future of the ICFTU and to state to you as President of 
that organization that we are going to continue to give it our sup- 
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port and try to make it an even better instrumentality in the cause 
of free labor of the world. 


At this time I will call on the Chairman of the Committee on 
Constitution, to finish up their report which was interrupted at 
noon. 


Brother Hayes will take the gavel. 
. .. Vice President Hayes in the chair. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
(Resumed) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: I would like to intro- 
duce our Secretary of the Committee, Gordon Freeman of the 
IBEW, to continue with the report. 


... Committee Secretary Freeman continued the report of the 
Committee as follows: 


Affiliation with State and Local Central Bodies 


RESOLUTION NO. 92—By Delegate Kenneth J. Kelley, Mas- 
sachusetts State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, State and local central bodies play a most impor- 
tant role in carrying out the policies and programs of the National 
AFL-CIO, and 


WHEREAS, State and local central bodies are primarily re- 
sponsible for protecting and promoting the interests of working 
people in legislative, educational and political matters on the State 
level, and 


WHEREAS, Despite the provisions of Section 3B of the AFL- 
CIO Constitution, local unions of some national and international 
unions, as well as directly affiliated locals of the AFL-CIO, have 
failed to _ affiliated with central bodies in their respective 
states, an 


WHEREAS, The Labor Movement traditionally resents free 
riders who accept the benefits which the union secures but refuse 
to pay their “share of the freight” to maintain the organization, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations constitutionally require all 
affiliated national and international unions to furnish annually 
to the appropriate officers of state and local central bodies, the 
names, numbers, addresses of responsible officers and number of 
members in each local union, and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That all national and international unions take 
appropriate steps to require the affiliation of their local unions 
with their respective state and local central bodies. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Your Constitution 
Committee was unanimous in its decision that its action and state- 
ment regarding the previous amendment provided by Resolution 
No. 35 covers this resolution also. Therefore, the Committee action 
is to non-concur, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Representation at National Conventions of AFL-CIO 


RESOLUTION NO. 93—By Delegate Kenneth J. Kelley, Mas- 
sachusetts State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, State central bodies play a most important role in 
protecting and promoting the interests of all unions in State Legis- 
latures, and 


WHEREAS, The present constitution of the AFL-CIO fails 
to accord state central bodies representation at national conven- 
tions commensurate with the important functions that they per- 
form for affiliated AFL-CIO unions in their respective states, and 


WHEREAS, The role of state central bodies is comparable to 
the role of the United States Senate wherein each state is accorded 
two (2) Senators regardless of the size or population of the state, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That Article IV, Section 4 of the constitution 
of the AFL-CIO be amended to provide that each state central 
body shall be entitled to two (2) delegates at national conventions. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Your Committee 
has carefully reviewed this proposed amendment, and its recom- 
mendation is for non-concurrence. I move adoption of the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
Increase in Salary of Officers 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Your Committee 
on Constitution further recommends that the following changes be 
made in Article VI, Section 3, and Article VII, Section 5 of the 
AFL-CIO Constitution. 


The amendments proposed, if adopted, will raise the salaries of 
the President and Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Committee recommends that Article VI, Section 3, be 
amended to read: 


“The President shall receive for his services a salary of $45,- 
000.00 per annum, payable weekly.” 


a we recommend that Article VII, Section 5, be amended to 
read: 


“The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a bond for the faithful 
performance of his duties in such amount as may be determined 


by the Executive Council and shall report to the biennial conven- 
tion of the Federation through the report of the Executive Council, 
and for his services he shall receive $43,000.00 per annum, payable 
weekly.” 


Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: The motion is to adopt the com- 
mittee’s report. The committee recommends certain changes, 
which were reported to you, in Section 3 of Article VI, and Section 
5 of Article VII of the Constitution. Is there any discussion? 


... Several delegates called for the question. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: All in favor say aye; those 
opposed. 


The motion is carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Mr. Chairman, that 
concludes the report of the Committee on Constitution, whose 
members are as follows: 


Chairman: Joseph Beirne 
Communications Workers of America 
Secretary: Gordon M. Freeman, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Patrick E. Gorman, Meat Cutters 
T. C. Carroll, Maintenance of Way 
Michael J. Quill, Transport Workers 
Ralph Helstein, Packinghouse Workers 
William Tracy, Brick and Clay Workers 
Ralph Reiser, Glass and Ceramic Workers 
W. T. Connell, Photo Engravers 
Anthony E. Matz, Firemen and Oilers 
William D. Buck, Fire Fighters 
Frank Rosenblum, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Joseph Denny, Bookbinders 
Sal B. Hoffman, Upholsterers 
Paul Hall, Seafarers 
Walter L. Mitchell, Chemical Workers 
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Harry Block, 
International Union of Electrical Workers 
C. W. Sickles, Asbestos Workers 
W. P. Kennedy, Railroad Trainmen 
William A. Calvin, Boilermakers 
A. J. Bernhardt, Railway Carmen 
Emil Mazey, United Automobile Workers 
George Baldanzi, United Textile Workers 
Committee on Constitution 


We move adoption of the Committee report as a whole. 
... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HAYES: Since the Committee on Con- 
stitution has completed its responsibilities to this convention, the 
Committee will be released with the thanks of the convention. 


. .. President Meany in the chair. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes the Chairman 
of the Committee on Union Label, Brother Potofsky. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNION LABELS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, your Union Label Committee has had a well-attended 
meeting and has three resolutions to submit. I will call upon Com- 
mittee Secretary Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer of the Union Label 
Trades Department, to read the first resolution, Resolution No. 
173. Secretary Lewis. 


... Committee Secretary Lewis submitted the following report 
on behalf of the Committee: 


Report of the Committee on Union Labels 
Resolution No. 173 


WHEREAS, The labor movement is on the defensive. We are 
facing a massive attack on our organization and on our working 
conditions. American big business, with its willing servants in 
Congress, in the Administration, and in the press has aimed its 
attack on the strength and structure of trade union organizations. 
But its real goal is the destruction of our union working conditions, 
the basic foundation of economic, social and political democracy 
won by the labor movement over the past three-quarters of a 
century. Big business will not be satisfied until it regains com- 
plete control of the American economy and 20th century robber 
barons can once again roam the land unhindered by the needs of 
working men and women. 
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Against this attack the labor movement must utilize the 
strength of its numbers, of its unity and of its idealism. We know 
how to use our strength as workers, over the bargaining table, and 
as voters, at the polling place. But today, we must develop a new 
strength—our strength as consumers. 


America’s 16 million union members and their families repre- 
sent the largest single buying group in the nation. Were even a 
small proportion of our union members to use their union dollars 
on union products exclusively, the power of their demand could not 
be resisted. 


Our power as consumers is unassaliable. No laws can deprive 
us of the right to insist on union-made products and services; no 
court can enjoin us from demanding a union label, a union shop 
card and a union service button; no sheriff’s deputies can handcuff 
our role as members of the consuming public. 


The time has come when we must use the union label as a sym- 
bol of our power as consumers, a power which no combination of 
big business or big government can overturn. Deprived of many 
formerly established freedoms and rights by harsh and unjust 
legislation, the American labor movement must now, more than 
ever before, put to full use this invisible picket line of the union 
label, the shop card and the service button; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, in Convention assembled, gives 
its fullest support to the AFL-CIO Union Label and Service Trades 
Department whose mission it is to promote and publicize these 
distinguished symbols of labor on a national and a local level; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That, in this Convention assembled, the AFL- 
CIO call upon all its affiliated national and international unions not 
already a part of the Union Label and Service Trades Department 
to give serious consideration to availing themselves of such affilia- 
tion; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that the AFL-CIO, in this Convention assembled, 
urge all its affiliated national and international unions to intensify 
and expand to the utmost their efforts to impress upon their mem- 
bers the serious need during the days that lie ahead for every union 
member to rededicate himself to the sound principles that lie be- 
hind organized labor’s own marks of distinction—the union label, 
the shop card and the service button. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: I move the adoption of 
this resolution. 


... The motion was seconded. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the motion on the report 
of the Committee. The motion is to adopt the resolution. The 
chair recognizes the chairman of the Committee to discuss this 
resolution, Brother Potofsky. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to speak in support of the resolution on the union label. I 
would normally not take the time of the convention on this mat- 
ter, but in these days the union label has a special significance 
which many of us may not be aware of. 


In this convention we have heard much about the Landrum- 
Griffin Bill, the steel strike, the McClellan Committee, and of a 
number of other challenges facing labor. I think that we here 
are all aware that the forces of big business which inspired the 
Landrum-Griffin Bill and promoted the steel strike are not inter- 
ested merely in reforming a few racketeers, or protecting minor- 
ity rights, or correcting an imbalance of economic power. 


This attack of big business—carried on through legislation, 
through the courts, through the press, and in many other ways— 
is aimed at the very heart of the labor movement—at crippling 
our strength politically and economically. They want nothing less 
than to remove labor unions from the American scene. They are 
seeking to turn the clock back fifty or seventy-five years, when 
the early empire builders rode rough-shod over the rights of the 
people in their greedy search for wealth, and when government 
was under the control of the exclusive few. They want us to re- 
turn to another America when democracy had meaning for only 
a few, and those who managed our economy also controlled our 
government. This is what the Barry Goldwaters and Howard 
Smiths want. This is what U. S. Steel and General Electric and 
the Southern Garment Manufacturers want. And at times this is 
what the President of the United States seems to want. 


This is not the first time that labor has been compelled to fight 
against enormous odds—in fact, we seem to fight best when the 
going is hardest. And this is not the first time that the labor move- 
ment has been required to muster all of its resources and imagi- 
nation and determination to protect itself against destruction. 


One of the objects of the Landrum-Griffin Bill is to stop us 
from organizing the unorganized. I want to tell you that we are 
not helpless in the face of this bill. We have our tools and our 
weapons and they are mighty. 


I want to talk today about one of our most potent weapons, 
even though the hour is late—the union label. Today, in the face 
of the attack on labor, and particularly in the face of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Bill, the importance of the union label has become 
enormously enhanced. Over the years, I am afraid that we never 
fully sensed the power of the union label. We never realized that 
when we talked about the union label—or the shop card and serv- 
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ice button—we were really talking about labor’s tremendous buy- 
ing power—the billions of dollars spent each year by almost a 
third of our population. We can harness that power in behalf 
of labor’s goals, to protect what we have won at such great cost, 
and to help us win our victories of tomorrow. 


This is a mighty power labor has—our power as consumers. 
Just stop to think about it for a moment. Millions of dollars are 
spent every day by union members on non-union products and 
services. Can you imagine the effect, if union members and their 
families would buy only union made products? Could any non- 
union company resist such an overwhelming demand? Would any 
company refuse to bargain fairly if it knew the penalty might 
mean a decline in sales? Would any company import scabs to 
break a strike if it was aware that its largest group of customers 
would desert it? The answer, my friends, is obvious. 


There is one important fact we must keep in mind about this 
power. We live in a democracy. No law, no court, no injunction, 
no sheriff’s deputies, no Barry Goldwater, or U. S. Steel, can take 
away our right to buy what we want to buy. There is no force 
on earth that can compel us to buy scab products or accept non- 
union services. 


I think it is understandable why we of labor have not used 
this tool as much as we should have. Perhaps we were not aware 
of its usefulness. But now that the enemies of labor are pressing 
their attack on us, it is imperative that we use this tool and use 
- well and properly. If we do not, we will have only ourselves to 

lame. 


If we use this great weapon with intelligence and determina- 
tion, there is almost nothing that we cannot achieve. If each and 
every one of us makes it our solemn obligation to refuse to buy any- 
thing unless it is union-made, you will see how fast non-union 
manufacturers will change their line. You will see how readily 
business will begin to bargain in good faith. You will see how 
quickly the opponents of organized labor—even those 300 or so 
anti-labor Congressmen and Senators who voted against us this 
last session—will change their tune. Let me remind you that a 
Howard Smith depends first of all on money being spent for the 
products of his district, and if business in his district finds it can- 
not sell its products because they are not union-made even a How- 
ard Smith will think about labor in a different way. 


Here is one weapon in labor’s arsenal, in labor’s hands that 
no one can take from us. The only thing we have to do is to use it. 


And to use it requires education. We must educate our own 
members, and millions of others who are in sympathy with our 
goals, so that they understand in their heart of hearts what the 
union label means. So far I fear we have not done enough to 
educate the public or even our own union members. 
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Too often lately we have allowed ourselves to be put on the 
defensive. Too often we have been so busy apologizing for a 
few wrongdoers and for a few misdeeds that we have overlooked 
the great mission and the great accomplishments of organized 
labor. Ironically enough, our negative and defensive approach 
has played right into the hands of our enemies, for we have been 
meeting them on their grounds, instead of on ours. 


Well, this is the challenge we must meet. We must explain to 
our own members, and to the people of the nation, the mighty 
role of the labor movement in moulding this great country of 
ours. The people must be helped to understand what trade unions 
have meant for democracy, and how the vision and struggles of 
labor unions and workers have helped make democracy meaning- 
ful for all people. Universal public education, better housing, 
improved health care, more equality of opportunity, a measure 
of dignity and economic justice, a new sense of community re- 
sponsibility for our economic health—these are some of the 
things that the labor movement has brought to America. 


I am confident that if we do the job of education, not only our 
own members but ali the people will understand our contribution 
and support us in the great battles ahead. 


In the process of education, the union label] stands as a ready 
symbol of what labor has achieved. It stands, too, as one of our 
most potent organizing weapons. We must organize the unorga- 


nized. The millions of unorganized workers represent the largest 
single gap in the dike of our strength. Their low standards un- 
dermine and threaten our hard-won gains. Their reduced pur- 
chasing power is a drain on the economy as a whole. Their help- 
lessness makes them easy prey to demagogues. Non-union areas 
offer a constant temptation to union companies to throw away 
their union contracts and move in the non-union areas. 


The organizing job calls for a zealous and crusading spirit. 
We must recapture the same kind of crusading spirit we showed 
in times past, when our organizing drives rolled over every obsta- 
cle on a wave of enthusiasm and dedication and self-sacrifice. 
Unorganized workers in offices and stores and factories, in big 
cities and in rural areas, in the North and in the South—they 
must hear our story, understand our goals, lose their fears and 
be inspired to join our ranks. 


This is the job that faces us. We must educate and we must 
organize—and in both those tasks, let me repeat that the union 
label may prove to be one of the mightiest weapons we have at 
our disposal. It is a weapon that our unity as a merged labor 
movement makes twice as effective, for the union label can be 
supported by all AFL-CIO members, in whatever industry or 
craft. And with unity of purpose, and the strength of determi- 
nation, I know we will succeed. 
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Mr. Chairman, I vigorously support Resolution Number 173 
and recommend it for your adoption. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The motion is on the adoption of 
Resolution Number 173, Support of the Union Label Trades De- 


partment. 
Is there further discussion? 


If not, those in favor of the motion signify by saying aye; 
contrary, no. 


It is carried and so ordered. 


Participation in Union-Industries Show 


RESOLUTION NO. 107—By Delegate Joseph Lewis, Union 
Label and Service Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show, produced 
anually by the Union Label and Service Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO, serves as a dramatic example of the good relations 
which exist between the unions of the AFL-CIO and their em- 
ployers and highlights the high quality of the crafts and skills and 
services of union workers; and 


WHEREAS, This massive exhibition of all-things union carries 


to the visiting public a lasting and favorable impression of organ- 
ized labor’s important position in the economic life of our nation 
and benefits that all enjoy because our unions and their fair em- 
ployers work harmoniously together for the common good; and 


WHEREAS, The benefits that organized labor receives from 
this method of telling labor’s story to the general public in action- 
packed displays where union members actually are at work pro- 
ducing the goods and services upon which our nation’s economy 
depends accrue to all segments of the trade union movement; and 


WHEREAS, The Union Label and Service Trades Department, 
in convention assembled, offered its sincere appreciation to the 
national and international unions which make this huge exhibition 
possible by participating in it; and 


WHEREAS, That Department extended a warm and hearty 
invitation for all national and international unions in the AFL- 
CIO to take an active part in the 1960 AFL-CIO Union-Industries 
Show which is scheduled for May 6-11, in Washington, D. C., and 
for these national and international unions to invite their fair 
employers to also participate in next year’s event; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in convention assembled, 
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urge all its affiliated national and international unions to partici- 
pate actively in this scheduled 1960 AFL-CIO Union-Industries 
Show and invite their fair employers to take part in the event. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: I move the resolution 
be adopted. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Union Label Week 


RESOLUTION NO. 108—By Delegate Joseph Lewis, Union 
Label and Service Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, A high point in the continuing efforts of the Union 
Label and Service Trades Department to bring about an ever- 
increasing demand for goods marked by Union Labels and for serv- 
ices identified by Shop Cards and Service Buttons comes about with 
the annual observance of UNION LABEL WEEK, which each 
year starts with Labor Day and extends through the following 
Sunday ; and 

WHEREAS, During UNION LABEL WEEK, trade unionists 
and their families and friends all over the nation make use of this 
unusual opportunity to favorably impress the general public with 
the accomplishments of the trade union movement and the high 
quality of union goods and services ; and 


WHEREAS, The Union Label and Service Trades Department, 
in convention assembled, officially designated the periods, Septem- 
ber 5-11, 1960, and September 4-10, 1961, as UNION LABEL 
WEEK for those respective years and called upon all AFL-CIO na- 
tional and international unions and their members and the entire 
trade union movement to effectively observe and celebrate these 
designated periods ; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That theAmerican Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, in convention assembled, also 
officially designate the periods, September 5-11, 1960, and Sep- 
tember 4-10, 1961, as UNION LABEL WEEK for those respective 
years. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: I move the adoption of 
Resolution No. 108. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That concludes the Committee’s report 
and it is now my job to pick out the little ticket here to see who 
wins the suit. 


SUIT AND SHIRT WINNERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The winner of the suit is R. H. Kegis- 
ter, 19591 Gory Avenue, Sunnyvale, California. 
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The winner of this box of shirts is Hurst H. Sommer, 1554 9th 
Avenue, San Francisco, California. 


Now at this time I want to present to the convention for a short 
address, another visitor from abroad, from a very important 
country, our friend from the italian Confederation of Labor, the 
General Secretary of that organization, Brother Bruno Storti. 


BRUNO STORTI 
(General Secretary, Italian Confederation of Labor) 


President Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, fellow delegates and 
friends: I am greatly honored at the invitation extended to me to 
speak to your organization. In expressing to you my personal 
thanks, I greet you also in the name of the 2,300,000 workers of 
the Italian Free Trade Union Federation, CISL, whom I represent. 


To me the occasion is very important, not only because I can 
once again meet many old friends and can reaffirm the traditional 
solidarity existing between the Italian democratic workers and 
their American brothers, but also because the important problems 
you are considering have a similar impact for us in Italy. 


Three problems which have been discussed here concern us 
directly in their general long term implications. First, the em- 
ployers’ attitude towards unions. Second, the Government’s atti- 
tude toward unions; and third, the free unions’ attitude towards 


Communism. 


These problems are problems in my country also, and for that 
reason I followed your discussions with particular attention. 


As a guest, I hesitate to comment at length on your delibera- 
tions. I can only say that I fully agree with you. I think, however, 
that you will find interesting the attitude of the Italian democratic 
workers on these three problems. 


During the recent period in Italy, we have been forced into 
bitter strikes in attempting to renew the general contract of work 
for the metal workers. We think we grasped the employers’ pur- 
pose in this matter—they do not want merely to win a battle; they 
want to win a war. There, in Italy, just as here in the United 
States, the employers refuse to negotiate in order to humiliate the 
unions and destroy the principle of collective bargaining. We re- 
acted strongly and the result of our struggle is that today we are 
still bargaining. We told the employers in no uncertain terms that 
the principle of collective bargaining is indispensable for the eco- 
nomic and social progress of our country. 


As far as the Government’s attitude toward unions is con- 
cerned, our actions prevented the passage of a law for the regi- 
mentation of trade unions. 
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The proponents of this law, just as in the case of your Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, tried to make it appear that this law would help 
unions, but we understood that their purpose was really to limit 
and ultimately to subjugate them. We don’t want to repeat in Italy 
the tragic experience of Fascism. 


Organized labor must be independent of every external force, 
be it Government, political parties or religious domination. 


And last, but not least, the problem of Communism. “Rockets 
are ready,” said Mr. Khrushchev. However, I must say, in Italy 
we have the sad privilege of having had a Soviet rocket already 
landed, and its name is the Communist Party of Italy, and its nose 
cone is the Communist-controlled trade union federation of Italy, 


the C.G.LL. 


In this connection, I want just to emphasize one point. Appease- 
ment of Communism is dangerous. Tendencies towards appease- 
ment may appear; for us in Italy—who have had such sad experi- 
ence with the machinations of communism—appeasement is un- 
thinkable. From the beginning and up to today, the Communist 
Party and its leadership have been and always will be the worst 
enemies of freedom and democracy, and therefore, of a bona fide 
trade unionism. We stand ever ready to fight against appeasement, 
especially because the Italian working class, which has had its 
tragic experience with fascist dictatorship, does not want to jump 
from that frying pan into the fire of a red dictatorship. 


The world is getting ever smaller. Although it is true that be- 
cause of different economic and social structures and problems, 
developments may differ in certain concrete ways, the most funda- 
mental problems in the world today are similar for all countries 
and peoples. For this reason, unity and solidarity of workers in all 
democratic countries becomes all the more necessary. Toward this 
end, I can tell you that CISL will work with its maximum strength 
and march shoulder to shoulder with the American working class 
led by our great brother organization, the AFL-CIO. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In your behalf I would like to express 
our appreciation to Brother Storti for his visit with us and his 


message. 


I would like to introduce for a very short talk, which will be 
translated, the Secretary General of the Moroccan Labor Union. 


I am sure you must understand and realize that the number of 
representatives of free labor from other countries of the world is an 
indication of the fact that labor all over the world is looking toward 
this organization, the AFL-CIO, for leadership in the fight for 
freedom, and I hope you will be patient in listening to these 
brothers who will take just a few moments of your time. 


Iintroduce to you the Secretary-General of the Moroccan Labor 
Union, Mahjoub Ben Seddik. 
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MAHJOUB BEN SEDDIK 
Secretary-General, Moroccan Labor Union, UMT 


Mr. Ben Seddik addressed the convention in French, after 
which Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the following English 
translation: 


I am happy to be here at your Convention, and I thank you for 
your kind invitation. 


In the name of the Union of Moroccan Workers, I present to the 
delegates and, through them, to the American workers, the warm- 
est fraternal greetings from Moroccan workers. 


The action of the Union of Moroccan Workers in appointing me 
as its delegate to your Congress is no meaningless formality. My 
presence among you is a demonstration of solidarity and a sincere 
will for cooperation. 


The workers of Morocco have long enjoyed friendly relations 
with the American labor movement. It is to the honor of the AFL- 
CIO to have always, regardless of government policy, indepen- 
dently maintained contact with the workers and the colonial peo- 
ples, giving them hope in the American people and the United 
States. 


The workers of Morocco, like all workers of Africa, today lead 
a decisive struggle for liberation from colonial domination, to ob- 
tain their liberty and achieve its development. In this struggle, 
international solidarity is necessary. 


The African workers know that the American labor movement 
is a force not only within your country but also in the international 
sphere. They know also that, by tradition and by conviction, the 
workers and the American people will not remain indifferent in 
the conflict of the African peoples against western colonialism. 


The African workers follow with greatest attention your strug- 
gle and your victories. They wish you further successes, which will 
be our success to the extreme that, in contributing to the welfare 
of the American people, they strengthen the workers’ cause in the 
struggle for liberty, one and indivisible. 


Long live the AFL-CIO. 

Long live international solidarity. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Brother Ben Seddik. 

We will hear from the Secretary of the General Union of 
Algerian Workers, the UGTA, Brother Abdelkader Maachou. 
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ABDELKADER MAACHOU 
Secretary of the General Union of Algerian Workers, UGTA 


. Mr. Maachou addressed the Convention in French after 
which Secretary Schnitzler read the following translation: 


We are very happy to be able, for the first time, to bring you 
the fraternal greetings of the fighting Algerian workers. We 
thank the AFL-CIO for having given us the opportunity to ob- 
serve the work of this Convention from which we shall certainly 
draw useful lessons for the trade union movement of our country. 


We should like equally to tell you how much the workers of 
our country and all our people are aware of the constant support 
that you give to peoples fighting for freedom. We know your posi- 
tion in regard to the Algerian problem. 


It has been expressed many times in your motions and resolu- 
tions and only recently following the assassination by the French 
authorities of our General Secretary, Aissat Idir, who was also 
one of the founders of our young trade union center. 


This is a well-known tradition of the American people and 
workers to be always at the side of oppressed peoples who are 
fighting for their liberation from the colonial yoke. 


In this second half of the twentieth century, the fight for na- 
tional liberation, notably in the African countries, takes on each 
day a more strenuous character and constitutes a determining 
factor in the evolution and orientation of the entire African con- 


tinent. 


The Algerian war which has been going on for five years has 
deeply resounded throughout all of Africa. Algeria is today the 
battlefield where a violent confrontation of two tendencies is tak- 
ing place—that of the outmoded and condemned colonialism with 
its old conceptions of domination by force held against the will 
of peoples denied their freedom, while we are completely in the 
era of free cooperation; the other new tendency is that of the 
young peoples, for long living on the very edge of life itself, be- 
come conscious of their legitimate right to life itself. 


These young peoples find themselves at a crossroads. They 
have their eyes turned towards all free men in the world and are 
conducting, with courage, a difficult battle. 


On this subject, our duty as trade unionists and as trade union 
officers demands, especially today more than yesterday, that we 
inform you of certain facts and in so doing we think we are carry- 
ing out an obligation to those who are for us inspired by the same 
ideals of freedom and who are and must be our natural allies. 


While the Algerian people have always regarded with satis- 
faction the adoption of courageous positions which honor the 
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American labor movement, they do not however understand cer- 
tain things. The Algerian workers do not understand that French 
colonialism, which has been denounced, condemned and fought, 
still finds significant and solid support, politically as well as ma- 
terially, and in countries which have always been and remain in 
the vanguard of the fight for Democracy and Freedom. 


In this tense and emotion-charged climate which is an inevit- 
able result of this war and which leaves little room for appeals to 
logic and reason, the Algerian workers do not understand that 
the material of NATO, which was, at the beginning destined solely 
for the defense of the free world, should be used by the French 
army against the Algerian people who have no other desire but 
to liberate themselves and install in Algeria a free Republic 
where — shall reign and which shall work to achieve progress 
in all fields. 


We do not intend to give a long dissertation on the situation 
in Algeria. War, with all its miseries, you know, you who have 
contributed two times to the liberation of the world from tyranny 
and Nazism. 


However, this should not prevent us from recalling for the 
record what you know already—that for five years, the war in 
Algeria goes on with all its horrors; arrests, tortures, assassina- 
tions, summary and collective executions, repression of the trade 
union movement, the closing of our offices in all of Algeria, the 
jailing of thousands of trade union officers and workers. 


Almost a million Algerians—men, women and children—have 
died from bombardments or after the famous mass house searches 
and arrests. 


More than two million other Algerians, under most dramatic 
conditions, live in a concentration camp existence in what are 
called “regroupment camps” and which have been moreover de- 
nounced by the French press itself and by international public 
opinion. Concentration camps and other forms of imprisonment 
continued to exist—and right up to the very gates of Paris. 


Hundreds of thousands of refugees, consisting of a large num- 
ber of war orphans and old people, fleeing from the repression 
and bombings, are undergoing very difficult times living on the 
Tunisian and Moroccan frontiers where they are exposed to the 
cold, to the heat and to all sicknesses which result from the lack 
of hygienic conditions and undernourishment. 


All that, in the full view and knowledge of the entire world 
and in the name of “liberty, equality and fraternity !” 


But this is the somber picture of the war in which the workers 
and all the Algerian people are up against an army of almost one 
million French soldiers equipped with the most modern arms and 
supported by the air force and navy. 
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Although the French people and in particular the workers of 
France have a heavy responsibility in the continuation of this 
inhuman war, we wish to make clear however that we do not 
identify them with the colonialist leaders who want this war and 
who order the killings. Attending your convention here, there 
- a French trade union officer. We have good relationships with 

im. 


In 1951, when the neighbor and brother countries of Tunisia 
and Morocco were engaged in their fight for independence, there 
came two men to this same city of San Francisco, at the AFL 
Convention, one of whom was the well-known and now mourned 
Farhat Hached who died from the bullets of colonialism. And thus 
disappeared one of the greatest men of the North African trade 
union movement. The other man whom you know equally well is 
the actual head of the independent state of Tunisia—namely, 
President Bourguiba. 


Today, eight years later, Algeria is ravaged by war. Now 
after the assassination of its General Secretary Aissat Idir, 
who died at the hands of the French parachutists following tor- 
tures, seven months after his acquittal by a French military tri- 
bunal in Algiers, the General Union of Algerian Workers (UGTA) 
is present at your Convention. 


This coincidence, several years later, takes on a symbolic value. 
We hope one day the arms will become silent yielding their place 
to the negotiations which alone can bring an end to a conflict which 
is tearing apart North Africa and constitutes a serious menace to 
peace in the entire Mediterranean area. We hope that negotiations 
shall be undertaken with the provisional government of the Al- 
gerian Republic which has the backing of the masses and the con- 
fidence of the workers in Algeria. 


Important decisions are going to be taken in the course of this 
Convention. These decisions do not interest only the American 
workers. For the workers of the entire world and all free men are 
waiting. The workers of the colonial countries in Africa and Asia 
are waiting. The Algerian workers who are paying with their blood 
the price of liberty are waiting. They look toward you. 


You represent, as workers of a great nation, a power in your 
country and in the world. That is why you have a great responsi- 
bility. 


By your action today, you shall become tomorrow the bridge 
between your country and those countries fighting for freedom and 
progress. This is the greatest guarantee for the future since true 
friendship is forged in the trials of battle and during difficult 
times. Tomorrow, in a free Algeria, and she will be free, you will 
find again sincere friends. 
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Permit me to conclude, in wishing you from the bottom of my 
heart the full success of your Convention and we thank you once 
again for your invitation and the welcome which you have reserved 
for us. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much. 


The chair recognizes the chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee for a report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
(Resumed) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Brother Chairman, 
on Friday of last week there was distributed to the delegates 
this straw-colored book known as the Supplemental Report of 
AFL-CIO Executive Council to the Third Constitutional Con- 
vention. The President has referred to the Resolutions Commit- 
tee the subject in the Supplemental Report of the Executive 
Council on the application of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association for Affiliation with the AFL-CIO. 


This report reviews the expulsion of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association from the old AFL in 1953 and then the 
report states as follows: 


Application of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
for Affiliation with the AFL-CIO 


The International Longshoremen’s Association was expelled 
as an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor by action of 
the 72nd Convention of the AFL in September 1953. 


This expulsion was the result of public disclosures of crime 
and corruption on the New York waterfront, which established, 
among other things, that the ILA had permitted irresponsible, 
corrupt and criminal elements to infect that organization to the 
extent that its integrity and its trade union character were de- 
spoiled and it no longer was worthy of affiliation with the AFL. It 
was also the result of the failure on the part of the ILA to comply 
with directives of the AFL to correct the abuses and evils dis- 
closed or else face expulsion as an affiliate. 


While the ILA did little to rehabilitate itself prior to expulsion, 
the intervening six years brought many changes not only to the 
waterfront of New York but to the ILA itself. These changes in- 
dicated that the ILA had awakened from its early indifference to 
its trade union responsibilities and had moved steadily toward 
compliance with the standards demanded of it by the AFL in its 


1953 directives. 
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On Jan. 8, 1959, the ILA through its executive council made 
formal application for affiliation with the AFL-CIO. As a result 
of this application and because of indications of progress toward 
true trade union responsibility by the ILA, the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council appointed a committee of the council to make a full 
inquiry into the present condition of the ILA and to report to the 
Executive Council its findings and recommendations. 


This committee made a thorough inquiry and upon its con- 
clusion submitted to the Executive Council its report containing 


the following recommendations: 


1—-Subject to a satisfactory arrangement being negotiated be- 
tween the IBL and the ILA, which meets with the approval of the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, and subject to the prior ac- 
ceptance by the ILA of the further conditions and qualifications 
nereafter stated, the ILA be admitted to affiliation with the AFL- 


CIO as an international affiliate, and 


2—Such affiliation, while otherwise unqualified and complete 
with respect to the rights, duties and responsibilities that are part 
and parcel of AFL-CIO national and international affiliation, be 
qualified and conditioned to the extent that, during the period of 
time from the date of such affiliation of the ILA to the convening 
of the 1961 Convention of the AFL-CIO. 


(a) The President of the AFL-CIO may directly or through 
a representative or representatives designated by him, 
require the ILA to keep him fully informed with respect 
to the conduct of the affairs of the International Union 
and may issue to the ILA such directions, instructions, and 
recommendations as he may believe necessary or appro- 
priate to effect further and full compliance with the 
principles and standards of the AFL-CIO and in that con- 
nection and for that purpose may require the submission 
by the ILA of periodic reports and may attend all meetings 
and sessions of the ILA Executive Council; and 


(b) The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO may, by majority 
vote and without Convention action, suspend or expel the 
ILA as an affiliate of the AFL-CIO or take such other 
action as it may deem to be appropriate or necessary if at 
any time during the period between the affiliation of the 
ILA with the AFL-CIO and the 1961 Convention of the 
AFL-CIO, it concludes and determines that the ILA has 
failed to fully comply with such directions, instructions or 
recommendations the AFL-CIO may issue looking toward 
complete compliance with the principles and standards 
enunciated by the AFL-CIO. 


3—That the recommendations contained herein, if approved 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Council, be presented by the Executive 
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Council to the forthcoming Convention of the AFL-CIO for such 
action by the Convention as may be appropriate and advisable 
under the circumstances. 


The report and the recommendations were considered by the 
Executive Council at its meeting in August 1959 and were approved 
and adopted by the Executive Council. 


The Executive Council believes, as disclosed and stated in the 
report, that the ILA is now in substantial compliance with the 
principles and standards established by the AFL-CIO. It further 
believes, as does the AFL-CIO Executive Council committee, that 
additional progress is desirable and that this additional progress 
can be aided and accelerated by the affiliation of the ILA with the 


AFL-CIO. 


It therefore requests and recommends to this Third Constitu- 
tional Convention of the AFL-CIO that it expressly authorize and 
empower the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO in its discretion 
to issue a certificate of affiliation to the ILA as an international 
affiliate, subject to the terms, conditions and qualifications rec- 
ommended by the AFL-CIO Executive Council committee and 
approved and adopted by the Executive Council at its August 1959 
meeting. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Your Committee 
on Resolutions gave extensive consideration to the report of the 
Executive Council to this convention on this particular subject, 


namely, the application of the ILA for reaffiliation, and your 
Resolutions Committee submits the following unanimous report 
on this particular subject: 


Resolution No. 174 
Affiliation of International Longshoremen’s Association 


The Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO com- 
mends the AFL-CIO Executive Council for the work it has done 
in making it possible for this convention to consider the applica- 
tion of the International Longshoremen’s Association for affilia- 
tion with the AFL-CIO. 


We authorize and empower the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO, in its discretion, to issue a certificate of affiliation to the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association as an international affili- 
ate, subject to the terms, conditions and qualifications approved 
and adopted by the Executive Council Committee and approved 
and adopted by the Executive Council at its August 1959 meeting. 
These terms, conditions and qualifications are outlined in the sec- 
tion, Application of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
for Affiliation with the AFL-CIO, contained in the Supplemental 
Report of AFL-CIO Executive Council to the Third Constitutional 
Convention under date of September 17, 1959. 
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Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the 
Resolutions Committee and the motion is to adopt. Is there any 
discussion? The chair will recognize Brother Randolph. 


DELEGATE A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters: Brother Chairman and delegates: I am in favor 
of the report because I believe the ILA ought to return to the 
fold of the AFL-CIO, just as I hope eventually that the Teamsters 
will return to the fold of the AFL-CIO. But I hope that this con- 
vention may understand that the ILA is guilty of some incredi- 
ble and unspeakable discriminatory practices against Negro and 
Puerto Rican workers on the waterfront. I contend that as a 
condition to the admission of the ILA to the AFL-CIO that the 
elimination of these discriminations should be effected by that 
organization. 


There are about 25,000 longshoremen on the New York Water- 
front working in regular gangs, assigned to specific piers or as 
regular extras or as casual laborers who go from pier to pier seek- 
ing daily employment. 


Six thousand of these workers are Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
and are victims of racial discrimination fostered by the inher- 
ently corrupt shape-up system of hiring, gentlemen’s agreements 
between unions and management, and an apparent indifference 
on the part of permanent government agencies. 


Over one-half of the white longshoremen are grouped into 
regular gangs and are assured relatively steady employment on 
the more desirable piers and better work assignments. 


Less than one-fourth of the waterfront’s minority workers, 
however, are grouped into generally segregated regular gangs, 
and even those are often restricted to the more onerous job assign- 
ments. 


About 3,000 white workers are not in regular gangs but are 
assured frequent employment as regular extras, extra men who 
follow specific piers, and as members of regular rosters at vari- 
ous piers. There are less than 200 Negroes and Puerto Ricans in 
these preferred job categories. The bulk of the waterfront’s mi- 
nority workers are relegated to the uncertainties of the casual 
work category and are the severest victims of a shape-up system 
that favors friends and relatives of hiring agents. 


It is worth noting that of 630 hiring agents, only two are Ne- 
groes. Negro and Puerto Rican longshoremen, in addition, are 
barred by the ILA from employment at the Brooklyn Army Ter- 
minal. 
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During a brief period after the Waterfront Commission was 
established in 1953, and while the ILA locals recently ousted from 
the AFL were busy fighting competing AFL waterfront locals, 
a number of Negroes along with Puerto Ricans recruited through 
Civil Service, were employed for the first time at the Brooklyn 
Army Terminal. When the ILA was certified as the bargaining 
agent for employees at this pier, conditions reverted to normal 
and Negroes disappeared from this government installation. 


Subsequent complaints filed by the Urban League of Greater 
New York with the President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts resulted in evasion and inaction. Negro and Puerto Rican 
longshoremen are barred from the west side luxury liner piers. 
Of the 4,173 checkers licensed by the Waterfront Commission, 
only two are Negroes, and those work only part time. 


Of 408 pier superintendents there are no Negroes or Puerto 
Ricans. 


There are 2,218 port watchmen. None of them are Negro or 
Puerto Rican. 


Minority workers are also largely excluded by both union and 
management from employment as carpenters, coopers, sorters, 
clerks, timekeepers, and supervisory personnel. An arbitration 
award, a union-management plan to stabilize waterfront hiring, 
now threatens to forestall any improvement of the plight of the 
minority workers by formalizing and perpetuating existing hir- 


ing practices. 


In addition, it worsens the situation by limiting upgrading 
opportunities of Negro and Puerto Rican workers, and threatens 
to diminish the number of minority workers on the waterfront. 


Although this plan was ratified in November, 1958, it has not 
yet been put into effect. There is a danger, however, that it might 
be put into effect following the current contract negotiations 
between the ILA and the New York Shipping Association. 


The Urban League of Greater New York has been combating 
inequities in hiring and upgrading sponsored by both union and 
management for over 15 years. The apparent indifference of the 
President’s Committee on Government Contracts and the Brook- 
lyn Army Terminal situation is echoed by the inaction of the 
Waterfront Commission, and the failure of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination to use its full powers to protect the rights 
of minority workers in this vital industry. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I want to close by pointing out that 
in addition to eliminating and cleaning up the house of ILA in 
relation to corruption, that house must also be cleaned up with 
relation to discrimination against Negro and Puerto Rican work- 
ers. Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any further discussion? 
Brother Curran. 


VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH CURRAN, National Maritime 
Union: I rise in support of the Committee’s report. 


It is with a great deal of regret that I must say that I was not 
completely familiar with the statements made by Brother Ran- 
dolph for whom I have a great deal of respect. 


I for one, as a member of the subcommittee which looked 
into this situation by appointment by President Meany recently, 
at no time recall this specific question being one of the questions 
that we were asked to examine. 


I come from an organization which since its inception has been 
solidly against discrimination and has practiced none on a job or 
in the organization. I will be among the last to support any 
discrimination of any type within the confines of the labor move- 
ment. 


Brother Randolph in his statement made reference to the fact 
that Negroes and Puerto Ricans are barred from seeking employ- 
ment because of the ILA discriminatory practices. I think it is well 
to point out at this time that the jurisdiction of the hiring on the 
waterfronts of New York, New Jersey and Brooklyn are under the 
complete supervision and are controlled and patrolled on a daily 
basis and an hourly basis by the Tri-State Waterfront Commission. 


It is under their orders that the rules and regulations governing 
employment on these waterfronts is handled. 


The ILA has undergone a tremendous transformation. I was 
not present nor a party to the expulsion of the ILA in 1953, but I 
had occasion during my period of service under the chairmanship 
of Brother Walsh and with Vice-Presidents Dubinsky and Potof- 
sky to study the entire record, and we investigated completely 
the facts that were brought out as a result of the investigations 
made prior to our committee, and during and prior to the ex- 
pulsion in 1953, and we came to no other conclusion except that 
tremendous progress had been made on all of the fronts on 
which the ILA had been brought on the carpet and had been 
subsequently expelled for. 


The number of people who had been reported as guilty of asso- 
ciation with racketeers and participation in gangster and corrupt 
activities were almost completely eliminated. Few, if any, were 
left of that group. 


The records of locals throughout the entire country have been 
gone into by the auditors, the books examined, the books have been 
reorganized, bookkeeping systems have been established and meet- 
ings were being held, elections were being held and the union is 
making great strides toward becoming an excellent organization. 
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I would like to say that in connection with this statement made 
by Brother Randolph that it is my intention of working with him 
and with the others who are interested in making the trade unions 
exactly what they should be—representative of all workers, re- 
gardless of race, color and creed. But I do say that the ILA today 
has no shape-up. The shape-up was bitterly fought by our organ- 
ization of seamen, and by the organization represented by Paul 
Hall and many others down through the years. We know what the 
shape-up was. But today there is no shape-up under that sense. 
The Tri-State Waterfront Commission established halls, and I 
want to say at this point that I am in complete disagreement with 
the establishment of the Tri-State Commission. I am against the 
type of controls exercised by that Commission, but I am reporting 
only factually what exists on that front. They have hiring halls, 
and they are operated by the Tri-State Commission. The people in 
these halls are state government people. 


The procedure for employment is conducted by these people. 
For two years the Longshoremen and the Waterfront Employer’s 
Association have been working on a seniority list so as to protect 
the longshoremen on the front in employment. 


They have finally completed that seniority operation, and the 
Waterfront Commission now recognizes those seniority agree- 
ments between the Waterfront Employers and the Longshoremen 
which will soon go into effect. 


Of course, as Brother Randolph points out, that will cause diffi- 
culty for new employment. There is no question about that, because 
it is that way in all trade unions and all trade union contracts. 
Seniority will protect the older workers in the industry. 


But I think, Brother Randolph, this too, should be clear, that 
the same Waterfront Commission eliminated approximately 20,000 
people that were classified as casual labor. They eliminated the 
casual labor under that bill that created the Commission, and they 
claimed that it was because of the casual labor that the racketeer- 
ing was possible. 


They have now established what they classify as a permanent 
labor force, and the only casual labor that can be employed must 
come through the offices of the Tri-State Commission. So if there 
is discrimination—and when I say “discrimination” I mean in the 
regular employment practices on that front, the Tri-State Com- 
mission is the guilty party. 


If the ILA is discriminating deliberately, then they would be 
the culprit, and I would join with you in fighting against that kind 
of discrimination, 


But I would like to point out further, in Brooklyn discrimination 
was rife, and there were locals that were frozen out completely, 
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and they were completely Negro. I want people to know that this 
Anastasia is not the Anastasia that is a criminal. His name hap- 
pens to be Anastasia, but his record is without reproach. It is an 
unfortunate circumstance that he is a brother to the late Albert 
Anastasia. He has opened the locals in Brooklyn to complete non- 
discrimination, and he has merged what was formerly a large 
group of locals going in their own directions so that as far as the 
Brooklyn waterfront is concerned, that question is now largely 
academic in the permanent working force. 


I think that on this specific question there probably is a lot 
that has to be done, but certainly nobody can quarrel with a 
seniority agreement that protects the permanent worker on the 
job and sees to it that the permanent worker is not discriminated 
against by the Tri-State Commission. In regard to our new work- 
ers, Brother Randolph, the Urban League and the NAACP and our 
unions will have to join together to see to it that there is no dis- 
crimination on that waterfront, or, for that matter, on any water- 
front, against any worker, regardless of race, color or creed. 


I would like to say in closing I think it is a very important thing 
that we examine what it is that we are doing here today. We have 
been, for the past two and a half years, under the gun. We have 
been told nothing but how bad some of our people have been. 
There have been reports and investigations by a committee that to 
me was nothing but a political committee designed to drag the 
good name of labor through the mud and to soften it up so that a 


job could be done on it in Congress. And that job has been done. 
You don’t read in the paper a lot of reports about things that exist 
in the labor movement. They did nothing on management, nothing 
at all on management in this regard. 


I think it is important that we are able to show at this time 
that here is a union that was expelled by the American Federation 
of Labor under its ethical beliefs in 1953. It has watched this or- 
ganization without the help of the so-called McClellan Committee, 
but it has watched it from a trade union point of view. It has 
watched it clear up a great many of the situations and it has come 
to the conclusion on its own volition and through its own machin- 
ery that the ILA is now in a position where we should bring it 
back into the folds of the labor movement. 


This is a tremendous proposition because we say to the world, 
“Here is proof that we can police the labor movement.” This so- 
called Landrum-Griffiin bill was no more needed than we need an 
extra pair of legs. You are in a position to do a real job on this, and 
I say that it is a tremendous thing to be able to get on this floor 
today and support the return of a very important union to the 
AFL-CIO. We ought to at this time get on the floor and 
think in terms of bringing the rest of the labor movement back 
together to fight the enemies that we have got to fight on the front. 
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I want to close therefore and say that I support fully the report 
of the Committee. I had a great deal of pleasure in working on the 
subcommittee to which I was appointed. 


I join with Brother Randolph in saying that I certainly want 
to be a party to working with him and his colleagues, my col- 
leagues, to see that nowhere is any discrimination practiced. I 
support the adoption of this report fully. 


ae MEANY: The chair will recognize Brother 
Hall. 


DELEGATE HALL, Seafarers International Union: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I subscribe to the position of the 
Committee and also to the previous speaker, but I would like to 
direct a few remarks to Brother Randolph. I, too, support the 
point that you make, but I think it is interesting for the delegates 
to know that the executive body that made this application for 
affiliation for the ILA has among it a great number of Negro 
workers. 


I would point out also, Brother Randolph, that the point that 
the previous speaker made as to the merger in Brooklyn was 
quite correct, and you would be interested to know in that respect 
that the overwhelming vote, that constituted the majority, to re- 
turn to this body, conducted Monday of this week, came from the 
area of Brooklyn. I think, therefore, that if a Negro longshore- 
man were on this floor today, he would vote in support of this 
proposition. I think that has been shown in the position of the 
executive committee, and I think it has been shown in the vote 
of the Brooklyn longshore worker. 


I might say, too, you are quite right that there are some crafts 
from which the Negro has been barred, and I would point out to 
you that this was one of those matters on which we campaigned, 
those of us in the Seafarers Union, when we were fighting the 
fight on the docks of New York. I like to think of that particular 
fight, among other things, as bringing about results in that there 
are Negroes working on the docks in Brooklyn today that never 
worked there before. 


In closing, I would subscribe wholeheartedly to the position 
as presented by the chairman of this Committee, and I say again 
if we are interested in correcting these measures we should go 
along with the people Brother Randolph has referred to and vote 
this recommendation up now. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to take a moment of 
the convention’s time before you vote on it. 


I happen to know a good deal about this union, and when in 
1953 the AFL Executive Council demanded that the ILA clean 
up the intolerable conditions that prevailed at that time, I can 
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tell you that I was in the forefront of that movement in the draw- 
ing up of the demands made on the Longshoremen that they clean 
up a bad situation. But I knew the Longshoremen in New York 
many, many years before that. I knew Joe Ryan, and I knew 
Joe Ryan was a good trade unionist and the Longshoremen’s 
Union as a very good union, but unfortunately through circum- 
stances which those close to the organization and people around 
New York perhaps knew about, the situation deteriorated. When 
it was exposed by the investigation in New York late in 1952 
I made a public statement on the situation at the time that there 
was nothing there that even resembled a trade union. Joe Ryan 
was no longer running the ILA. There were other people run- 
ning it, and I took a leading part, when the ILA did not clean 
up these conditions, in bringing about the expulsion of the ILA 
from' the AFL. 


I didn’t do that as a reformer. I am nota reformer. I did that 
because what they were doing was bad for the workers and bad 
for the trade union movement. I felt then, as I have always felt, 
that corruption hurts the workers more than anyone else. I had 
no personal ax to grind and I took no great pleasure in the part 
that I played. 


I agree with the report of this committee that amazing prog- 
ress has been made, amazing progress that I didn’t think was 
possible, and I don’t credit it all to the officers. I give them some 
credit for it. I think of the fight that was made when the AFL 
expended a million dollars in two elections and failed to take 
these people away from their own union and bring them back 
into the AFL under different leadership, failed by 159 votes out 
of 20,000 votes cast in May of 1954, but the situation did change. 


The average take-home pay—and this is a pretty good way to 
measure—the average take-home pay went from $52 to $102.50 
in 1957 due to the elimination of this so-called casual labor that 
was representing the outside racketeers that were taking the 
cream of the work, while the people who depended for their live- 
lihood on longshore work went begging for jobs. That was all 
eliminated. Fifteen thousand were out due to the Waterfront 
Commission and, as I say, other matters. Bookkeeping is now 
the order of the day. They now have officers for their union which 
they didn’t have in 1952. There were charters in bedrooms, and 
men bought buttons on the first of the month which was their only 
connection with the union. There was no meeting, no office, and 
no dues book or anything else. They bought buttons and stuck 
them on their caps. If they didn’t have buttons, they couldn’t go 
to work and the only records were those kept by the employers 
which they had to keep because they were involved with the wel- 
fare fund benefits in the contract. 


This is all changed. We have reached the situation where we 
can say with some pride that we did some good when we kicked 
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them out and we are now ready to take them back; and if we can 
get to the same stage with the Teamsters I will be the first one 
to say “Take them back.” 


Now in regard to Phil Randolph, I would like to say a word to 
him personally. I think it is time he got on the team. I think it is 
time he joined the organized labor movement and became part and 
parcel of the AFL-CIO. He is a member of our Executive Council. 
We appointed a Committee of the Executive Council in February 
to investigate this thing. We met in February, we met in May, we 
met in August. That Committee worked for eight months. Phil 
Randolph never came to that Committee with any complaint. He 
never came to me with any complaint. He attended the meetings of 
the Executive Council. He made no complaint about this question, 
in which he is naturally very interested. 


I never knew of discrimination in the ILA. It has had Negro 
officers, Negro members as long as I have known them. Its First 
Vice-President for many years was a Negro. And to come at this 
late date, where he has an audience, a convention of the AFL-CIO, 
and come up with this material, I just don’t think is playing the 
game. I don’t think that is playing on the team. 


Did you find out about it yesterday, Phil? 
DELEGATE RANDOLPH: No. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: All right, why discriminate against 
the members of the council, your co-workers on the council, and 
withhold this information from them? Why not tell us about it, 
tell the Committee about ::—Joe Curran, Dave Dubinsky, Dick 
Walsh, Jacob Potofsky? They worked on this for eight months. 


I would like to point out that if this resolution is adopted, the 
ILA comes in with all the obligations of any member organiza- 
tion in the AFL-CIO, but with some additional obligations which 
the report places on this organization at this time because of its 
past trouble. 


So if there is discrimination we will be very glad to go in and 
find out what it is all about. But I would like Brother Randolph to 
stay a little closer to the trade union movement and pay a little less 
attention to outside organizations that render lip service rather 
than real service. 


I answered 4,000 letters—4,000 letters—in the spring of 1956 
in regard to the AFL-CIO position on the Supreme Court decision. 
Letters from unions, letters from individuals, letters from local 
unions and internationals sitting in here, influenced by the White 
Citizens’ Councils in the South. Some of the letters said, “If I have 
got to decide between being a southerner and a trade unionist, I 
am going to be a southerner.” 
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The AFL-CIO never backed up one inch. We told them if that is 
their feeling to get out. We knew when we were telling them that, 
we knew when we maintained that position with the rotten em- 
ploying interests of the South taking advantage of every possible 
opportunity presented, we knew that our organizing in the South 
was going to slow down to a walk. We knew that. But we never 
deviated one single iota from our position. 


I submit to Brother Randolph that there is no other organiza- 
tion in America that has as steadfastly stuck to its right position 
on this question of race discrimination than has the Amer- 
ican labor movement. I think it is his duty as a member of this 
council to come to the council, to go to this Committee that spent 
so much time on this problem—and these are not easy problems, 
and they are not very agreeable or pleasant problems to deai with 
—but it is his duty to give his cooperation as a member of the 
council and not wait until he gets to a convention where he can 
—— the sensational charges on the basis of information supplied 
to him. 


Joe Curran should have had these charges. Dick Walsh should 
have known about them; Dave Dubinsky and Jake Potofsky, too, 
as soon as you knew about them, Phil. 


But irrespective of that, if this organization comes back, it has 
got to adhere to the Constitution of the AFL-CIO. It has got to 
follow the policies of the AFL-CIO. 


When we expelled the ILA in 1953 we spent a million dollars, 
as I told you, in order to give their membership an opportunity to 
leave the ILA and come into a new union established by the AFL- 
CIO, or the AFL at that time. We failed. We failed by a very few 
votes. And we failed because of the support of the membership 
of that union. And you had to admire them, because, after all, they 
are not all racketeers ; the racketeers are very few in number. How- 
ever, they were in key spots. But you had to admire some of these 
old members. 


I had one case where I knew the people quite well, two boys and 
a father. The boys voted AFL; the father voted ILA. He said, “It 
may be a bad union, some bad people in it, but I have memories 
and it is still my union.” That was the sentiment that beat us there. 


But today the Executive Board of the ILA voted solidly for 
this application. Oh, they still have got some problems, and this 
report indicates that we have got to help them. But I was very 
happy to see the vote, and in the heart of the situation where the 
trouble was in the past we didn’t win, but in the rest of the terri- 
tory and all over the ILA we won quite handily. 


I say we won. I mean real labor won, the people that wanted to 
bring them back into the AFL-CIO, and that is encouraging. It is 
encouraging because now we have developed an element inside the 
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ILA that is just as much interested in fighting corruption and 
—T for decent unionism as we were when we put them out 
in 1953. 


So there is the story, and insofar as Phil Randolph’s complaint 
is concerned, we can look into that and we certainly will expect the 
ILA to look into it also, to the extent that they can do it. Bear in 
mind Joe Curran’s point that all hiring now is under the daily 
control of a tri-state commission. The law controls the hiring. They 
have done away with the shape-up. 


But to whatever extent the ILA can make its influence felt 
there, and to whatever extent there is discrimination, I can assure 
you the AFL-CIO will cooperate in helping the ILA bring about 
its elimination. 


I favor this report. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now I would like to make a couple of 
announcements. This morning there was distributed a special 
report of a subcommittee of the council on the question of internal 
disputes. This is one of the most important subjects to come be- 
fore this convention because if we are in a fight, and we are going 
to conduct a fight and try to win, we have got to get our own 
forces in order and eliminate anything that tends to indicate 
weakness within our structure. 


This report was distributed, and it will be the first order of 
business tomorrow morning at 9:30. I would ask every delegate 
a> here at 9:30 so that we can go into this very important 
subject. 


Secondly I would like to announce that at 3:30 tomorrow after- 
noon, on the recommendation of the Executive Council, a special 
order of business, the election of officers, will take place. 


I would also like to announce at the request of a good many 
delegates that I think it is quite possible for us to finish up our 
work here tomorrow night. A good many of the delegates want to 
make arrangements to get away, and I think it is possible, unless 
something unforeseen comes up, that we can finish tomorrow 
night. So I ask you to be here tomorrow morning so that we can 
go into the remaining work we have before us. 


I would like to announce, before we adjourn, that we do have 
some visitors up here in the balcony. We have six delegates repre- 
senting the French-Long-Term-Trade Union Leadership Develop- 
ment Project, headed up by Brother Remy Reviriego, Local Union 
Secretary of the Aircraft Workers Union, Force Ouvriere. 
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We have four delegates from the Philippine-Long-Term-Trade 
Union Training Group, represented by Mr. Cesar U. Sevillo, Presi- 
dent of the National Power Corporation Employees and Workers 
Association. 


We have six delegates representing the Japanese-Long-Term 
Trade Union Leadership Development Project headed up by Mr. 
Shiro Aoki, Central Committee Member, Mitsubishi Heavy In- 
dustries. 

COMMUNICATION 
... Secretary Schnitzler read the following communication: 
Tunis, September 17, 1959 
President Meany, Congress AFL-CIO. 

Deeply regret am unable to attend opening session of your 
Congress. May I ask you to extend to delegates my most fraternal 
salutations; and through you my best wishes to them for a suc- 
cessful Congress and the prosperity of your great organization. 
The General Workers Union of Tunisia assures you of our sol- 


idarity in the gigantic efforts you put forth for the well-being of 
workers and liberation of men from all forms of servitude. 


AHMED TLILI 
Secretary General, UGTT 


... Following announcements by Secretary Schnitzler, the 
Convention recessed at 5:40 o’clock P.M., to reconvene at 9:30 
o’clock A.M., Wednesday, September 23rd, 1959. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FIFTH DAY—MORNING SESSION 
Wednesday, September 23, 1959 


... The convention convened at 9:45 a’clock A.M., President 
Meany presiding. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this morning will be 
given by the Reverend Francis Geddes, of the Church for the 
Fellowship of All Peoples in this city. Reverend Geddes. 


INVOCATION 


Reverend Francis Geddes, Minister 
The Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples 


Almighty God, creator of the earth in its orbit, and creator of 
man in his ’round. We step aside from the traffic of our time that 
we might know Thy presence in these moments of reflection. We 
would serve Thy purpose, O God, as we seek to serve our fellow man. 
We would work to improve the condition of man, whether through 
the institution of education, or government, or labor, or religion. 
Let Thy power be upon every institution that is dedicated to serv- 
ing the needs of men. Help us to serve wisely. 


For we who work in organizations are often overwhelmed by 
the many pressing details in the foreground. It is difficult for us, 
O God, to keep our eyes raised to the motivating purposes in the 
background. 


Teach us to serve men in their need and to serve our institu- 
tions as a means to that end. Teach us, O God, to move from the 
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foreground of details to the background of high purpose. . . and 
back again. 


Inform the work of our hands—inform the work of our minds 
—inform the intimations of our hearts, that we might serve Thee 
and the children of men, here and in all places. Amen. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Reverend Geddes. 


I now want to bring to the convention for action the report of 
the Special Committee of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, and the 
recommendations of the council to the convention on the basis 
of that report. 

This report was distributed yesterday in the morning and I 
hope that everybody has had a chance to read it. I will now read 
the report: 


REPORT OF THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNION DISPUTES 


At its meeting in August, 1959, the Executive Council ap- 
pointed this Special Committee to make a study of the problems 
encountered in reaching final resolution of disputes and differ- 
ences arising in the following areas: 


1. The No-Raid clause in the Constitution. 


2. The Agreement between the Industrial Union Department 
and the Building Trades Department. 


3. The dispute between the Metal Trades Department and the 
Industrial Union Department. 


4. The matter of boycotts. 


5. The transfer to national and international affiliates of di- 
rectly affiliated local unions. 


6. Organizing ethics in competitive organizing campaigns. 
7. Anti-contracting out provisions in trade union contracts. 


This Committee was also charged with the responsibility of 
recommending to the Executive Council procedures for an early 
and conclusive disposition of such types of disputes and differences. 


The task assigned relates to matters that are of vital and funda- 
mental importance to all affiliates. They and the myriad of prob- 
lems presented by them are not easy of solution and require full 
and intensive study. For this reason this Committee has been 
unable in the short time since its creation to complete its assign- 
ment. 


However, consideration of the subjects involved has led the 
Committee to conclude that a satisfactory final disposition of dis- 
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putes and differences arising in many of the areas mentioned 
cannot be accomplished without appropriate amendments to the 
Constitution of the AFL-CIO which will expressly provide author- 
ity for such disposition with meaningful sanctions for prompt 
enforcement. 


In February, 1958 the Executive Council adopted a resolution 
establishing a procedure for enforcing the No-Raiding principle 
set forth in Article III, Section 4 of the Constitution. In sum, this 
resolution provided that disputes under this clause of the Con- 
stitution be processed under the provisions and procedures of the 
AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement, except that with respect to 
disputes under the Constitution an impartial umpire should issue 
recommendations in lieu of decisions, these recommendations to 
be subject to review by the Executive Council in the event of 
refusal by an affiliate to abide by the recommendations. 


While this procedure has resulted in the settlement of a num- 
ber of disputes, certain difficulties have arisen and the Committee 
has therefore given consideration to whether some other proce- 
dure looking toward the prompt, final and binding determination 
of raiding disputes would better serve the best interests of the 
Federation and its affiliates, and whether such interests would be 
further advanced by making this other procedure also applicable 
to disputes falling within some of the other areas mentioned. 


As a result of this consideration it is believed that there is 
merit in the creation of an Arbitration Board, consisting of prom- 
inent and well qualified persons, from which would be selected a 
panel to hear and determine disputes arising in the subject areas, 
with power of final and binding decision consistent with a detailed 
plan to be submitted to a Special Convention for prior approval. 


Your Committee therefore recommends that the Executive 
Council submit to the Third Constitutional Convention for its 
consideration a Resolution approving this report in substance and 
instructing the Executive Council to develop, through this Com- 
mittee, a detailed plan of procedure for the settlement of disputes 
between affiliates, of the nature indicated, embodying final and 
binding arbitration as the terminal point in the settlement of such 
disputes, it being understood, however, that such arbitration shall 
be limited to the settlement of disputes only and shall not include 
the determination of the work or trade jurisdiction of affiliates. 
It is further recommended that this Resolution direct the Execu- 
tive Council, upon its approval of such a plan, to call a Special 
Convention and to submit such plan, together with such constitu- 
tional amendments as may be necessary to make it effective, to 
this Special Convention for such action as the Special Convention 
by appropriate vote pursuant to constitutional provisions, may de- 
termine. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: That is the report of the Special Com- 
mittee which was submitted to the Executive Council. On the basis 
of that report the Executive Council now submits this recommen- 
dation to the convention with respect to union disputes: 


Executive Council Recommendation to Convention 
With Respect to Union Disputes 
Resolution No. 175 


The Executive Council herewith submits to the Convention 
the report of its Special Committee on Union Disputes. This re- 
port has received the approval of the Executive Council and the 
Executive Council therefore recommends to this Convention that 
it — the following resolution suggested by this Special Com- 
mittee: 


BE IT RESOLVED that the report of the Special Committee 
of the Executive Council on Union Disputes be approved and that 
the Executive Council be directed to develop, through this Special 
Committee, a detailed plan of procedure for the settlement of 
disputes between affiliates, of the nature indicated in this report, 
embodying final and binding arbitration as the terminal point in 
the settlement of such disputes, it being understood however that 
such arbitration shall be limited to the settlement of disputes only 
and shall not include the determination of the work or trade juris- 
diction of affiliates, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Executive Council be 
further directed, upon its approval of such a plan, to call a Special 
Convention and to submit such plan, together with such constitu- 
tional amendments as may be necessary to make it effective, to 
this Special Convention for such action as the Special Convention, 
by appropriate vote pursuant to constitutional provisions, may 
determine. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This is the report and recommenda- 
tion. It is now before the convention. I would like to take just a 
moment or two to discuss this problem. 


I think that we all must realize that a good many of the prob- 
lems we have came because of the nature of the merger which 
took place in 1955. I want to repeat again what I have said 
many times. During the merger negotiations in the late fall 
of 1954, the Merger Committee of the AFL-CIO, meeting in Wash- 
ington, came to the conclusion which paved the way for the 
merger, that, in order to merge the two organizations, we had 
to choose one of two paths. One path would be, by negotiation 
and agreement eliminate all of the possible areas of dispute 
between the various organizations in the two Federations, by 
setting up agreements which would be signed by the organiza- 
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tions in the same field, determining jurisdiction and every other 
possible area of dispute. That was Method No. 1. 


The second method was to merge the organizations under a 
Constitution and Merger Agreement and set to work then to settle 
the disputes between organizations who were part and parcel of 
the new National Trade Union Center to be created by the merger. 


The first method, which might be termed a method of perfec- 
tion in which all possible disputes were resolved and settled before 
merger, unanimously was considered by all of the members of 
both Committees as being almost impossible to attain within any 
reasonable time. In other words, we felt it might take years and 
years before we could reach this state of perfection where all 
possible areas of dispute between the various affiliates of the CIO 
and A. F. of u. were eliminated prior to merger. Being practical, 
the Merger Committee decided it had to adopt the second 
method of bringing the competing organizations together with 
their full jurisdiction guaranteed, whatever jurisdiction they had 
in their original organization, and attempt through various meth- 
ods to keep the organization running fairly smoothly without 
being interrupted by disputes. 


I refuse to take the position that no progress has been made. 
There has been considerable progress. There have been mergers 
of organizations, there have been working agreements between 
organizations in the same field, and, in all, I think we have made 
some progress. However, we did have this problem which came 
from the Merger Agreement itself, I might say, and from the 
Constitution where disputes continued to arise, and they were in 
the categories which are mentioned in this report. I could detail any 
number of them in order to show you their difficult nature, 
but I think you are more or less familiar with them. The council 
has come to the conclusion that the Constitution, as it was written, 
while it certainly spelled out the basis for the merger and cer- 
tainly laid down certain principles for getting along together, in 
itself it did not provide the final answer. 


This Committee was set up to study the matter and they 
have come up with a general proposal which has been unanimously 
approved by the Committee and by the Council that there should 
be a plan of procedure which embodies a final determination point 
through the process of arbitration. This, of course, must be worked 
out in detail. There are a good many details and angles to it, but 
Iam quite sure that the Committee which is composed of Al Hayes, 
Walter Reuther, Joe Beirne, Joe Keenan and Bill Schnitzler can 
come up with some answer. And when they come up with that 
answer it will have to be submitted, of course, to a Special Con- 
vention. Of course, whatever constitutional changes may be in- 
volved would have to be considered and decided by that Special 
Convention. 
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I don’t want to belabor this point. It is tremendously important 
to me. Of course, we have serious outside problems. We have the 
problem of this determined effort on the part of our enemies to 
hurt us in every possible way in the field of collective bargaining 
as is demonstrated in the case of the Steelworkers. Of course we 
have problems, in the legislative field, which has been demon- 
strated only too well for us in the past month or so. So it would 
seem to me that, in order to meet this challenge, we must provide 
some means so that we can live in relative harmony and work 
together within the organization. 


In other words it is my opinion we just can’t afford the dubious 
luxury of fighting with one another at a time when the situation 
calls for us to fight shoulder to shoulder against the common 
enemy. 


With those few remarks the recommendation of the council is 
now before the convention. 


Do I hear a motion? 


DELEGATE JOSEPH KEENAN, IBEW: I move adoption of 
the Committee’s recommendation. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Chairman 
Hayes of the Special Committee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYES: Mr. Chairman, and dele- 
gates to this convention, as the Chairman of the Committee that 
brought in the recommendation to the Executive Council I think 
we owe it to the delegates to explain to them the reasoning which 
prompted this recommendation, a recommendation of a matter 
that is of vital importance not only to the current position of the 
organized labor movement in the United States, but to the future 
of the labor movement. 


I might say to you that no member of this committee, including 
myself, relished the assignment that we received. It was the 
opinion of the Executive Council that a committee had to be ap- 
pointed out of sheer necessity because of the experiences we were 
having with what had always been the most difficult, the most 
controversial problems, not only in the merged Federation, but in 
the former AFL and the former CIO as well. 


To this committee was assigned the task of finding an effective, 
lasting solution to problems that had never been solved in that 
manner before since almost the inception of the labor movement— 
problems that had diverted so much of the time of the staff and 
millions and millions of dollars of our funds from the real objec- 
tives of this organization, problems that had taken the dues money 
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of the membership for the purpose of trying to settle internal 
friction and dissension. 


When our committee met we realized that we had a very diffi- 
cult task, because we realized that on the basis of tradition, and, 
if you please, prejudice there was a very strong feeling even 
against the word “arbitration” insofar as internal affairs of the 
organized labor movement were concerned. 


We considered every possible method of resolving these very 
difficult problems, and we finally arrived unanimously at the de- 
cision that the only practical way to do it was to establish a pro- 
cedure through which at the terminal point there would be a de- 
cision which was final and binding. 


We made it very clear—and every member of the committee 
agrees—that this procedure cannot be used for determining, ex- 
tending or narrowing the jurisdiction of any affiliated union, but 
that it is the only practical and realistic way of solving some 
of the very, very grave problems that have risen ever since we 
have had a labor movement in the field of raiding and in the other 
controversial fields that are referred to in our report. 


We decided that, notwithstanding the traditional attitude of 
the Federation, it was our responsibility to tell the Executive 
Council and subsequently this convention that we were convinced 
that we could not fulfill our assignments honestly, at least, with- 
out recommending the only method that was available to us for an 
effective and lasting solution to this problem. 


I should make it very clear to you, as the report states, we 
haven’t had time to work out the details of this plan. There are 
various and varying opinions as to what these details should be. 
And because there are, and so that we may work out details that 
are satisfactory to the overwhelming majority, we felt that we 
needed more time, because we realize this is an important matter. 
For that reason, we have submitted the type of report we have, 
asking this convention to approve in principle what we believe to 
be the only method that can accomplish what your committee has 
been assigned to accomplish, and what we are convinced are the 
objectives of every organization affiliated with this federation. 


In attempting to evaluate the consequences of the implemen- 
tation of this procedure, we are convinced that over a period of 
time, if such a procedure is adopted, every union in this federation 
will gain, and no union will suffer a loss of membership, influence 
or prestige. In fact, we feel it will very substantially strengthen 
the entire labor movement. 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, I felt that the reasoning behind 
this report was something that should be explained to the dele- 
gates. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Vice-President 
Reuther. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Chairman and fellow 
delegates: I rise to support the recommendation of the Executive 
Council because I believe that these recommendations are sound, 
sensible, and workable, and that the effective implementation of 
the recommendation is the key to giving greater meaning and sub- 
stance and purpose to the whole idea behind a united labor move- 


ment. 


I share the remarks President Meany and Brother Al Hayes 
made that we are faced with a compelling challenge. 


One of the problems is that the image of a united labor move- 
ment mobilized the spokesmen for big business, the people whom 
we face across the bargaining tables, the people whose paid lobby- 
ists are in Washington on the legislative front, when they visual- 
ized the image of a labor movement 15 million strong. 


Unfortunately, while having mobilized our opposition, we have 
failed to mobilize ourselves. That is why we are on the defensive 
in the three major areas of our responsibility. 


The labor movement has a responsibility for advancing the 
objectives of collective bargaining. 


‘ We have the task of trying to make progress on the legislative 
ront. 


Then we have the responsibility of moving forward on the 
organizational front, of organizing the millions of unorganized 
workers. 


On each of these fronts we have been on the defensive. 


Yesterday we heard Dr. Mays say there is no other force in 
our free society that can provide the counterbalance to achieve 
what he called social balance in our free society. And because our 
enemies have been mobilized, and we have not been mobilized, we 
have failed to create the counterbalance so essential. And that is 
why we are in trouble. 


We have made some progress as President Meany has re- 
ported. We have gone through a difficult period of learning to 
know each other, of learning to accommodate different ways of 
doing the same thing. But I believe that progress is a relative 
thing compared to the progress that we need to make, compared 
to the challenging and desperate need to find sensible and con- 
structive ways of resolving internal conflict so that our greater 
effort can be put to the positive work that we all share the re- 
sponsibility for advancing together. 


Measured by these standards, we have not made sufficient prog- 
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ress. This recommendation before you is a suggestion that we 
find practical working machinery within the framework of our 
united labor movement so that every affiliate can get that measure 
of equity to which it is entitled by sensible procedures with ter- 
minal provisions that will provide them that equity. 


Think back to the 1955 Merger Convention when we came to- 
gether for the first time. What was the essential motivation be- 
hind our getting together? We had come to the joint conclusion 
that the interest and welfare and the well-being of the whole Amer- 
ican labor movement transcended the interest of any part of the 
American labor movement, even your own part. And we realized 
that only as we began to develop a loyalty to the whole movement, 
which we put before the more limited loyalties to the separate 
parts of that movement, could we mobilize the sense of dedication 
and the collective will that would enable us together to commit to 
the task ahead the resources essential to meeting this challenge on 
a sound and adequate basis. 


We agreed in that first convention that both craft unions and 
industrial unions were equal and necessary, and that every affiliate, 
from the largest to the smallest, had a right to grow and prosper 
within the framework of what we call the merged labor movement. 
Unfortunately, we have not realized the bright promise of all the 
possibilities that we talked about four years ago. 


I think that this proposition before us will provide the practical 
mechanics, and if we apply it with good will and good sense, I 
think it will enable us to rise above the little things on which we 
differ and unite our wills around the bigger things that we hold 
in common. 


I remember an incident that we had in my union in Detroit. 
Three weeks after the Merger Convention we had a picket line in 
front of a plant. We called up our good brothers in the AFL group 
and we said, “How come? For 20 years we never had a picket line. 
When we had a dispute, we sat down and worked it out.” 


And they said to me, “Well, now that we are all in the family, 
we are going to treat you like we have been treating each other.” 


I said that that isn’t the whole concept of the united labor 
movement. If you have a problem—and free people will always 
have problems—the question is, whether you are willing to sit 
down and, in a spirit of live and let live, work out a solution to 
those problems on a constructive basis so that we will not dissipate 
our resources and our energy and our good will, which are so essen- 
tial if we are to have the kind of positive programs that we need. 


I am able to report—and I am happy to report this—that in 
Detroit, despite that kind of a bad start, we have worked out be- 
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tween the UAW and the Building Trades Council an agreement 
which protects their equity, which protects our equity. That 
agreement now has been in effect almost ten months and we are 


not having any problems. 


That is the spirit with which we need to work out machinery 
and implement that machinery in the whole federation. 


We on the Executive Council have had some sad and tragic 
experiences in the past several years. We have seen unions come 
before the council arguing and haggling about three members— 
not unorganized workers, but organized workers—when the two 
unions involved had 300,000 people who came in their jurisdiction 
which they hadn’t organized. 


We have seen unions haggling about ten members when the two 
unions involved in the argument had a million workers within the 
proper area of their jurisdiction who were unorganized. 


We have seen this happening, and really, what we are talking 
about is whether we can generate the same kind of determination, 
the same kind of total commitment to organizing the unorganized 
as we have seen people exhibit while haggling about three or four 
or a dozen workers. I think we can. I have unlimited faith in the 
good will and the good sense of the people who make up the leader- 
ship of our labor movement. 


We have a tremendous task ahead. There is a smaller per- 
centage of the American working force organized today than was 
the case ten years ago. And the character of the labor force is 
changing. 


That change in the basic character of the work force means 
that a smaller and smaller percentage of the people who histori- 
cally have been organized will make up a smaller and smaller per- 
centage of the total labor force, and the group that has been un- 
organized historically will soon be a majority of the total work 


force. 


What does this mean in terms of practical trade union values? 
It means that if our movement is to have greater influence upon 
the image of America in terms of working conditions and wages 
and hours and economics, upon legislation, then we need not only 
to keep abreast of our historic position in the relationship to the 
total labor force, but we need to organize a greater percentage. 
This means we have got to find new techniques and new approaches 
to new problems. 

The white collar worker, the retail trades, government work- 
ers, technicians—these are the areas in which the labor force will 
expand, while in the areas where we have the bulk of our member- 
ship the labor force will contract. 
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We can do this job if we do not dissipate the resources by in- 
ternal wrangling. We have seen situations where a union has 
jurisdiction of a plant where, for 50 years it sits there and not a 
finger is raised. Finally another union comes along that also has 
jurisdiction and they begin to try to organize this, and the union 
that had jurisdiction and didn’t do anything suddenly comes to 
life and they go in and they show great energy, not to organize the 
workers, but to block the other union. 


If there were only a handful of unorganized workers left I 
could understand this kind of intensive competition in that plant, 
but when there are millions and millions and millions of unorgan- 
ized workers, we need to be sensible and work out organization 
priorities so that one union, with everybody’s help, can concentrate 
on certain plants and the other union, with everybody’s help, can 
concentrate on another set of plants and we can begin to move 
forward and we can all grow, and together we can contribute to 
building a stronger, more effective labor movement. 


This is what we are talking about here because we cannot do 
the positive job so long as we dissipate our resources and our 
energy in negative wrangling. 


Can we organize the unorganized? The answer is “Yes!” In 
February of 1956 George Meany and I had the privilege of address- 
ing a mass meeting. The fellows in the Central Body in Miami 
said they would like to have a mass meeting. George and I were 
both willing to cooperate, although we didn’t know how many 
people they could get together. They said they felt they could get 
a good turnout, and we spoke to 19,000 workers in a park in Miami, 
Florida. That is not a big industrial center, not a big center where 
there is a great trade union base, and yet we had 19,000 enthusias- 
tic workers in a park that night. That represents a tremendous 
potential. 


The American workers are ready to march. There is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with them, and these millions of organized 
workers need the protection and the benefits of organization. They 
can’t get those benefits of protection in the absence of organiza- 
tion. They need us and we need them because we need their num- 
bers to make us stronger and more effective to create that counter- 
balance in our free society. What we need to do is to adopt this rec- 
ommendation. It will not be a magic wand that will solve automati- 
cally all of our problems, but it will give us the kind of practical 
internal machinery which every union, large and small, industrial 
or craft, can use to get its measure of equity. It is not machinery 
that will tamper with your jurisdiction. No one has a right to 
tamper with the jurisdiction of any affiliated union. This ma- 
chinery is limited exclusively to the adjustment of disputes on a 


sensible and sane basis. 
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I believe if we adopt this the Executive Council will work hard 
to spell out the mechanics, and then those mechanics will be 
brought back to you in a Special Convention where we can adopt 
this procedure. Then we can begin to get off of the defensive in 
America and onto the offensive. 


I urge, as a member of a big union, as a member of an industrial 
union, as a person who served his apprenticeship as a craftsman, 
that in our labor movement there is room for all, and no union can 
make progress in a vacuum. We need to make progress together 
and this proposal will make that possible. 


This proposal will enable us to commit greater resources, a 
greater measure of good will and cooperation, to the positive task 
and we can get on the offensive and begin to organize millions and 
millions of unorganized workers; and every union can grow and 
prosper and together we can build a more effective AFL-CIO. 


Thank you. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Delegate Herrmann. 


DELEGATE LEWIS M. HERRMANN, Typographical Union: 
Mr. President and delegates, speaking for the International Typo- 
graphical Union I wish to say that after President Meany and the 
other distinguished members of the Executive Council have ex- 
plained the position of the leaders of our organization on a question 
of trying to keep peace between the various crafts in the labor field, 
anyone with the slightest experience and knowledge of this very 
vital subject would have to agree with the explanation that has 
been given from the platform that there is a necessity for some 
action in this particular phase of our activities. 


However, the International Typographical Union has always 
been traditionally against arbitration. For many years we have 
refused to permit our unions to arbitrate any part of the book of 
laws or trade rules. We feel that our union, unless it can gain its 
objectives through the economic strength of our membership, is 
certainly not going to get very far by submitting our questions to 
arbitration by some people who know very little about the fine art 
of printing. 


At this particular time, Mr. President and delegates, the reason 
that we take the position that we cannot vote in favor of this 
proposition in its present form—although I believe undoubtedly 
with a recommendation of the Executive Council the rest of those 
voting will pass this proposition—we will have to be recorded 
against this question in order to be consistent with the position 
we have taken for many years, beginning in 1886 when we helped 
form the American Federation of Labor. 


Our position was restated at the Chicago one-day convention 
when we approved the merger with the CIO. It was again restated 
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by former President Randolph of our organization at the New 
York Merger Convention, and again at Atlantic City two years ago. 


I now ask the privilege that we again read into the record the 
traditional position of the International Typographical Union on 
this question and the reason we are doing this is because at this 
particular time, ladies and gentlemen, the printing industry is 
going through a revolutionary change. There are processes that 
are changing from day to day. We find ourselves in the position 
on many occasions where we must retrain hundreds of our people 
to meet these new processes. With that in mind, we feel that if 
any proposition was adopted here and we submitted to it which 
makes a decision of any committee final and binding as to our 
jurisdiction, we would endanger the work that we have done for 
107 years. 


Of course, it says here only disputes shall be brought to this 
committee that will arbitrate these questions as final and binding, 
but any time anyone in the trade would go to this committee and 
make a complaint, it immediately becomes a dispute, and we would 
be subject to the decision of that committee. 


The statement I wish to read into the record, Mr. President 
and delegates, is the same statement that we made at the previous 
convention since the merging of these two great organizations. It 
is as follows: 


“The International Typographical Union will be guided only by 
its own book of laws and will flatly reject any resolution, law, rule, 
regulation, mandate or directive of the AFL-CIO which is con- 
trary thereto. The International Typographical Union will exer- 
cise full and complete autonomy in all phases of its relationship to 
the AFL or any other labor organization.” 


This is a restatement of the historic position of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union first enunciated to the AFL in 1886 
and restated at the Chicago meeting when we decided to merge, 
and the AFL convention in New York and Atlantic City. 


We again restate at this Third Constitutional Convention 
our position on this question, that we shall not be bound by any 
proposition that you pass here if it is going to interfere with our 
jurisdictional position in the printing industry. 


We feel that no matter who you bring into this proposition on 
the committee from whatever crafts they will be in no position to 
decide the fine points that have developed in the revolutionary 
changes in the printing industry that we are facing today, and 
we face from now on. 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, I appreciate this opportunity to 
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present this statement, and I request that it be entered in the 
record of this convention. Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In order that there be no other speak- 
ers that might come to the mike with a misunderstanding, I point 
out again that this resolution gives no one the right to determine 
jurisdiction. I know the Typographical position as enunciated by 
Brother Herrman and enunciated by Brother Randolph at the con- 
vention of the AFL four years ago. 


However, I also know the predictions that were made by 
Brother Randolph that a small group of men were going to sit 
down in a room and cut up the jurisdictions of the smaller unions 
to their own hearts’ content. 


That prediction has not come true and it is not going to come 
true on the basis of anything that is before you today. 


Is there any further discussion? 


Those in favor of the recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil to the convention with respect to union disputes please say aye; 
contrary no. Motion is carried and so ordered. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO STEELWORKERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to announce a 
contribution of $25,000 to the Steelworkers Fund from the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Also I would like to announce a contribution to the Steelwork- 
ers of $25,000 from the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 


I would like to announce also a further additional contribution 
we were Officially notified of this morning of $25,000 from the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


In addition, there is another contribution of $25,000 from 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 


I was notified by these groups that these donations from the 
treasuries of these organizations are in addition to what will come 
from their full participation in the program determined by the 
AFL-CIO a few days ago. 


I would like to point out the significance of these particular 
donations. These railroad groups, come November Ist, are evi- 
dently going to face the very same kind of a situation in their 
industry that the Steelworkers are up against today. 


At this time the chair recognizes the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Executive Council Report, Brother Reuther. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL REPORT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Brother Chairman, I 
should like to present the Secretary of our Committee for the pur- 
pose of presenting the report to you, Vice-President Paul Phillips. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, with 
your permission, and the permission of the delegates, in order to 
save time, I shall read only portions of the report giving you the 
——* but the full report will be reported in today’s pro- 
ceedings. 


... Committee Secretary Phillips read excerpt of the following 
report: 


The Committee on the Executive Council Report commends to 
the delegates the complete and detailed Report of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council covering the period since our last Convention 
in December 1957. 


This Report is an historical document of the course of the 
AFL-CIO during a period when the labor movement has been beset 
by many problems. It is an accurate report of how the labor move- 
ment has met these problems. It is a frank report of the tremen- 
dous tasks which face the labor movement in the years ahead on 
the economic, legislative and politica] fronts. 


The Report notes, and it should be emphasized, that the 
strength provided by the nearly four-year-old AFL-CIO merger 
has been an indispensable asset in meeting the wide-ranging at- 
tacks against the labor movement. 


The Report is a record, also, of the accomplishments of the 
AFL-CIO since the last Convention and the basic strength of the 
free trade union movement to withstand the attacks of its enemies. 


It is a document which, in every detail, is proof of the vitality 
and the democracy of the trade union movement no matter how 
beset with critical problems. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Meany’s Report keynotes this Executive Council 
document summing up concisely and readably the major problems 
that the AFL-CIO has faced since the last Convention—the 1958 
recession, the failure of Congress to enact an effective recovery 
program, the anti-labor activities of Congress and the state legis- 
latures, and the concerted offensive against unions on the bargain- 
ing front. 


We agree with the President that the merger is working out 
well and that while there have been differences of opinion over 
methods and jurisdiction, they are gradually being ironed out. 
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We hail the President’s Report that on all major questions of 
policy, the AFL-CIO has acted with decisive unanimity. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Committee approves the clear and concise accounting of 
finances submitted by Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler. 


The extensive financial reports are living proof of the AFL- 
CIO’s dedication to ethical practices and complete disclosure of 
financial resources. The Executive Council is setting a fine example 
to the entire labor movement in its extremely detailed reporting 
of the organization’s finances. 


The Committee notes that the net worth of the AFL-CIO has 
declined $132,429.89 over the two-year period ending June 30, 
1959, and that the net worth of the organization is currently 
$5,441,236.73. 


The near balance between income and expenditures was made 
possible by special measures adopted by the Executive Council. 
The establishment of a one-cent-a-member-a-month assessment 
for six months set aside in a Special Purposes Fund is a forward 
ry es eae the complex financial problems confronting the 


The Executive Council’s Report includes a table showing mem- 
berships of affiliated international unions as shown by their per 
capita dues statements. 


As of June 30, 1959, this membership stood at 12,671,000, an 
increase of 366,000 since the Merger Convention in 1955, but a 
decline of 80,000 from the 1957 figure. Not included in the 1959 
figures are the four unions expelled by the 1957 Convention with 
a total membership of 1,565,000. 


The report of the Auditing Department indicates careful 
supervision is being made of the finances of Directly Affiliated 
Locals. In the two-year period, 14 local unions were found guilty 
of financial irregularities and the officers of these local unions 
who were found responsible for these irregularities were removed 


from office. 


The Committee notes, also, that since September 30, 1957, 71 
local unions with a membership of 18,500 were affiliated with 
international unions, leaving 507 Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
with a membership of 108,000 as of June 30, 1959. 


STRUCTURE AND LEADERSHIP 


The Committee notes with approval the merger of three inter- 
national unions since the last Convention. 


These mergers are: International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada 
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and United Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of North America; 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers and American Wire 
Weavers Protective Association; Insurance Agents International 
Union and Insurance Workers of America—the new union known 
as the Insurance Workers International Union. 


The process of voluntary merger of international unions is one 
that is encouraged by the AFL-CIO through its Constitution and 
general policy. These unions are to be congratulated for the co- 
operation and vision which helped make these mergers possible. 


The Committee notes with regret the disaffiliation of the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America because of jurisdictional prob- 
lems and supports the Executive Council in its hope that in the 
not too distant future, the problems involving this union may be 
resolved and the Amalgamated Lithographers of America will 
once again be in affiliation to the AFL-CIO. 


The Committee notes, also, the issuance of a charter of affilia- 
tion to the National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees and the.amendment of jurisdiction grants to the Inter- 
national Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers Union of 
North America. 


The resignation of Vice-President James C. Petrillo and the 
election of Vice-President Lawrence M. Raftery is noted by the 
Committee as the only change in membership of the Executive 
Council since the last Convention. 


State and local mergers have been proceeding satisfactorily 
with two state federations and state councils still to merge. Thirty- 
eight states have completed merger on a local basis with only 50 
actual mergers still to be consummated at the central body level. 


Meetings are being held in all areas where mergers are not yet 
completed and the outlook is that those bodies which have still 
not merged will be united in the near future. 


The statistics on mergers of state and local bodies do not ade- 
quately represent the dedicated work by members of the AFL-CIO 
staff and of the leaders of state and local bodies to bring about 
solutions of the complex problems involved in merging state and 
local bodies into single units. 


The record has proven beyond doubt that where mergers have 
been effected on the state and local level, the labor movement is 
stronger and in a position to provide greater benefits and services 
for the memberships in these areas. 


ETHICAL PRACTICES 
Since the last Convention, the Executive Council and its Ethi- 


cal Practices Committee have continued to enforce the Codes of 
Ethical Practices and to preserve the good name of the AFL-CIO. 
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The Executive Council, since the last Convention, has had its 
Ethical Practices Committee undertake and complete investiga- 
tions of two affiliated unions—the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers and the International Jewelry Workers Union. 
These investigations, the Committee is happy to note, have resulted 
in affirmative measures designed to bring these unions into com- 
pliance with the Codes of Ethical Practices. 


In the case of the Jewelry Workers Union, the activities of 
President Meany and the Ethical Practices Committee have re- 
sulted in the rehabilitation of this Union as an affiliate in good 
standing of the AFL-CIO after it was on the verge of moral and 
financial bankruptcy. 


The Committee commends the role of the Executive Council 
and the Ethical Practices Committee in its efforts to keep labor’s 
house in order and to demonstrate that the AFL-CIO is able and 
willing to keep itself free from all corrupt and subversive in- 


fluences. 
ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Council’s Report points up what has become 
a widely recognized problem in organizing the unorganized— 
the unremitting anti-labor campaign of unprecedented propor- 
tions launched by employers and abetted by the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the bias of the National Labor Relations 


Board. 


In the last two years, AFL-CIO unions have won 3,600 out of 
6,000 NLRB elections, or nearly 60%. 


The trade union movement will not rest until the unorganized 
have been organized. The major areas are still in the South, the 
white collar field, and the agricultural workers. 


The Committee is greatly pleased with AFL-CIO organizing 
efforts in the Bakery Workers and Laundry Workers fields. The 
success of these new AFL-CIO unions, created to replace the 
unions expelled in 1957 because of corrupt leadership, has been 
one of the bright achievements of the past two years. 


The American Bakery & Confectionery Workers International 
Union has nearly 83,000 workers won over from the expelled 
union which had a membership of 137,000. The ABC has chalked 
up a remarkable record of election victories. 


The Laundry and Dry Cleaning International Union has won 
26,000 workers into the new Union out of a total of 90,000 in the 
two expelled organizations. Progress in this difficult organizing 
area has been good in face of a strongly anti-union industry and 
the efforts of the expelled union. 
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JURISDICTIONAL ISSUES 


The Committee has studied with approval the sections of the 
Executive Council Report dealing with disputes processed under 
the AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement and under the AFL-CIO 
Constitution. The No-Raiding Agreement is one of the demon- 
strable benefits of the merger. 


As of July 9, 1959, 219 cases have been processed under this 
Agreement of which 163 were resolved by mutual agreement 
between the parties. The Impartial Umpire has rendered 42 de- 
cisions with some others still pending. 


The cooperative manner in which no-raiding cases have been 
handled by a vast majority of signatories is reflected in the high 
percentage of resolved cases. 


As of July 9, 1959, 100 cases have been processed under the 
machinery set up to implement Article 3, Section 4 of the AFL- 
CIO Constitution. Fifty of these cases were resolved by mutual 
agreement with the Impartial Umpire rendering 22 recommenda- 
tions and in the process of hearing a number of pending cases. 


As of July 9, 1959, 34 cases have been processed under the 
machinery set up to implement Article 2, Section 8 of the AFL- 
CIO Constitution dealing with boycott disputes. Eleven of these 
cases were resolved by mutual agreement. The Impartial Umpire 
has rendered recommendations in three cases and a number of 
others are still pending. 


The Committee looks with approval on these successful efforts 
to bring about honorable agreement among AFL-CIO unions in 
these difficult areas. 


A good deal of progress has been made also since the last Con- 
vention in relations between building trades unions and industrial 
unions. While there are still problems existing in this area, the 
Building Trades-Industrial Union Department agreement appears 
to be working successfully. 


The Executive Council has established a special sub-committee 
to study jurisdictional problems in the belief that a greater effort 
must be made in this area so that workers will get the full benefit 
of a united labor movement. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The Executive Council Report contains a detailed analysis of 
our national economy, with emphasis on the campaign against an 
expanding economy, the slow-down in economic growth and the 
1958 recession. It is clear from the discussion of economic policy 
that restrictive governmental policies are to blame for much of 
the dangerous slow-down of the economic growth and that these 
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policies are based on substituting fear of inflation for measures 
that will stimulate expansion. 


The Executive Council’s Report on the economic situation 
provides the answer to those who would curb economic expansion 
and full employment in the name of fighting inflation. 


It is clear, also, that there is a real danger that we are presently 
experiencing an unbalanced and incomplete recovery from the 
1958 recession which poses the possibility of another recession in 
the next few years. 


The Report documents the nation’s need for an economic 
growth rate of about 5% a year if America is not to fall into a 
shocking state of stagnation. 


The Committee notes the unassailable conclusion that trade 
union strength and collective bargaining were the key elements 
in the nation’s recovery from the recession, thus policies that curb 
trade unions, restrict wages and limit consumer purchasing power 
are injurious to the national economy. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The international situation has deteriorated greatly since the 
last Convention, the Report notes, with the deterioration due 
primarily to increased Soviet aggressiveness, especially in the 
economic area. 


The events since the last Convention have confirmed the sound 
foreign policy positions established by that Convention and the 
unabated threat of Soviet totalitarianism. 


The Council’s Report makes it clear that the AFL-CIO has 
been a strong outspoken foe of colonialism in all parts of the 
world; that it has opposed Fascist totalitarianism in Franco 
Spain: that it has lent support to the democratic forces in Latin 
America struggling to overthrow dictatorships. 


The AFL-CIO can be proud of the role it has played in inter- 
national affairs in the past years in giving leadership to the fight 
against totalitarianism and dictatorship wherever it exists. 


The Report sets forth in some detail the AFL-CIO role in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and its West- 
ern Hemisphere branch, ORIT. 


The Committee supports the Executive Council’s analysis that 
great changes in the international situation in the past ten years, 
since the formation of the ICFTU, call for a critical re-examina- 
tion of the world body’s programs, budget and structure at the 
forthcoming ICFTU Congress in December. Serious efforts must 
be made to reinvigorate and rededicate the ICFTU to its role as 
leader of the free trade union forces of the world. 
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The effectiveness of the U. S. Worker Delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in combating the disruptive activi- 
ties of the Soviet bloc and the obstructionist tactics of U. S. em- 
ployer representatives is described in the Report. The Council 
finds evidence of slight improvements during the past year in 
support of the standard-setting actions of the ILO and a new 
willingness on the part of the U. S. government to consider pro- 
posed ILO conventions on their merits. 


The Committee notes the Council’s evaluations that although 
there have been some gains in the U. S. foreign economic policy, 
the record on the whole has been poor and there is a great need 
for providing aid and technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
nations. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Executive Council Report contains a documented and 
valuable section on the developments in the area of social security, 
public assistance, unemployment insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, health programs and welfare plans. 


This section of the Report, with its summary of developments 
in the entire field, reflects the keen interest of the AFL-CIO in 
developing programs and policies to make possible a constantly 
more effective social welfare program for the American people. 


The Committee was particularly impressed with the analysis 
of the inability of the states to bring their unemployment com- 
pensation systems up to standards recommended by the AFL-CIO 
and the Administration and the subsequent refusal of the Ad- 
ministration to support new Federal standards that would increase 
benefits and extend their duration. 


The 1958 recession revealed the serious flaws in our unemploy- 
ment insurance system and the Executive Council Report, in 
documenting this problem, has provided an important service. 


Your Committee calls attention also to the problem of soaring 
medical costs and the efforts of the AFL-CIO to secure for social 
security beneficiaries new legislation that would grant them some 
measure of medical care as a right under the general social insur- 
ance program. 


WORKER AND THE COMMUNITY 


The Executive Council Report, under the heading, “Worker 
and the Community,” has grouped a number of subjects in which 
the AFL-CIO maintains a keen and continuing interest—com- 
munity services, housing, education, labor and the churches, and 
apprenticeship and vocational education. 


Through its community services program, the AFL-CIO has 
taken significant steps toward working more closely and effec- 
tively with other groups for the benefit of the entire community. 
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The Committee is gratified with the sweeping expansion of 
community service activities and especially the priority programs 
adopted in 1958 and 1959 with their emphasis on unemployment 
relief, full use of the Salk polio vaccine, consumer counselling, 
retirement planning and the creation of a National Health Fund. 


The Committee is pleased to note the role of Community Serv- 
ice Activities in helping to create a wholesome atmosphere in 
American communities to help combat juvenile delinquency. 


The annual rate of housing starts in 1958 and 1959 was still 
far less than the minimum need for construction of two million 
houses and apartments a year. 


The AFL-CIO has labored to bring about necessary national 
legislation to achieve this goal, but it has been rebuffed by the 
policies of the Eisenhower Administration. 


In addition to its activities on behalf of legislation, the Com- 
mittee is gratified with the response of various unions throughout 
the country which have successfully sponsored cooperative hous- 
ing developments at reasonable cost for union members and other 
middle-income families. 


The nation’s education deficit in classrooms and teachers is 
still one of the major problems confronting the country and in the 
last two years, as the Executive Council Report points out, this 
problem has not been solved. 


The opposition of the Administration and important groups in 
Congress has been responsible for the inactivity in this area. 


The failure of the nation’s educational system to function at 
full efficiency is endangering the nation’s present and future 
security. It is also shortchanging the future of our millions of 
children who are denied an adequate education. 


The Committee notes with approval the initiation of the AFL- 
CIO’s own merit scholarship program to provide the necessary 
funds for advanced study for bright students who could not other- 
wise take advantage of the opportunities of higher education. 


The Executive Council Report deals in some detail with the 
problems facing apprenticeship and vocational education, and 
especially the U. S. Office of Education and its interpretation of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. Real vocational and 
apprenticeship training is endangered by the interpretation placed 
on the Act by the Office of Education. 


SAFETY 


The creation of a trade union safety movement receives new 
attention in the Executive Council Report. This new emphasis on 
safety programs and the stress on providing more adequate safety 
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measures in collective bargaining agreements is welcomed as the 
problem of hazardous working conditions becomes more acute in 
the nation’s developing technology. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Executive Council Report devotes primary attention to 
the AFL-CIO’s own efforts to wipe out discrimination within its 
own affiliates as well as the legislative battles to secure an adequate 
civil rights program for the nation as a whole. 

There are in labor’s own ranks those who do not believe in 
equal opportunity and labor’s task has been to strengthen these 
weak links that endanger the strength of the whole trade union 
movement. 

The Committee hails the Report’s emphasis on the determina- 
tion of the AFL-CIO to prevent and stamp out all discrimination 
because of race, creed or color in labor’s own ranks and we urge 
greater efforts to this end. 

In many Southern localities, AFL-CIO unions are not only 
ahead of the rest of the community but are also bearing the brunt 
of vicious attacks by employers who will stoop to outright pro- 
motion of race hatred among their employees. 

Despite the widespread attacks on the AFL-CIO, it has held 
fast since the last Convention to its civil rights position and your 
Committee agrees that there is no other position that the labor 
movement can ever support. 


“RIGHT-TO-WORK” LAWS 


The Committee notes with approval the excellent summary of 
the campaign against so-called “right-to-work” laws conducted 
by the AFL-CIO in 1958 and 1959. 

The defeat via the referendum route of “right-to-work” pro- 
posals in Ohio, Colorado, California, Washington and Idaho, was a 
major setback for the “right-to-work” forces. However, labor did 
suffer a defeat in Kansas which became the 19th state with a com- 
pulsory open shop law. 

In 1959 the “right-to-work” campaign in the legislative polls 
resulted in a stand-off with labor successfully resisting attempts 
to pass new laws by failing in its campaign for repeal. 

The “right-to-work” laws are a major threat to the American 
trade union movement. Your Committee commends the efforts to 
repel the attack in 1958 and the continuing campaign to win repeal 
of these laws in the states where they presently exist. 


LABOR AND THE LAW 


The Executive Council Report points out properly that litiga- 
tion during the past two years has resulted in a mixed assortment 


of wins and losses. 
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On the debit side, the Report notes that the effect of many 
court decisions have been to subject unions to a wider range of 
lawsuits and other prosecutions under state and local statutes. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The Executive Council Report’s section on Nationa] Legisla- 
tion provides an excellent summary of labor’s activities in a great 
number of legislative problem areas. 


Although labor has been under continuing attack from its 
enemies to secure harsh anti-labor legislation, the AFL-CIO has 
not been concerned solely with its own defense. Your Committee 
notes favorably that labor has spoken out on the broad social 
objectives which can be obtained through appropriate legislation 
and which, when secured, will make a better life for all Americans. 


Congress and the President have not always treated the AFL- 
CIO legislative goals constructively. Your Committee concurs with 
the Report that Congress has failed to pass needed legislation in 
many areas and the President has vetoed several excellent meas- 
ures which Congress did pass. 


The Committee concurs with the Executive Council’s discus- 
sions on the subjects covered in the field of national legislation 
and calls the attention of all delegates to the detailed legislative 
history involved in each area. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


A new onslaught against labor took place in the legislative 
halls in 1959 with the proponents of “right-to-work”’ legislation 
wh rey to a new and equally misleading catch phrase, “labor 
reform.” 


In addition to the restrictive labor legislation proposed at the 
state level, labor was faced with a difficult struggle to fend off 
proposed sales taxes and other regressive levies. However, there 
was some progress, although limited, in improving unemployment 
compensation and workmen’s compensation laws and slight prog- 
ress in expanding state minimum wage laws. 


Your Committee notes, also, the progress made in extending 
anti-discrimination laws in two more states. 


The Executive Council is to be commended for its continuing 
emphasis on state legislative matters as there is increasing evi- 
dence that the state legislatures are becoming a major arena in 
the struggle to stem anti-labor legislation and to improve the 
general welfare of all citizens. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Committee notes with approval that much progress has 
been made in the last two years in the field of political education 
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despite a stand-off in the Southern contest and the widely heralded 
entry into the political field of big business. 


The Executive Council’s Report notes a step-up in union politi- 
cal activities and an improvement in election results. The Com- 
mittee endorses the Executive Council’s declaration that the AFL- 
CIO intends to participate, even more fully than before, in the 
Southern primaries of 1960 in an effort to break the hold of 
unprincipled political machines, 


The Committee concurs, also, in the Report’s attention to the 
lack of party responsibility in both parties and subscribes to the 
statement that the best contribution labor can make is to aid in 
the development of a sufficiently large and informed body of voters 
dedicated to principle, rather than party, who will render loyal 
support to a man of principle and bring defeat to political oppor- 
tunists and hucksters. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Your Committee has noted with approval the reports of the 13 
AFL-CIO Headquarters Departments on their various activities. 


These reports indicate a dedication to the AFL-CIO’s pro- 
grams and its implementation. Your Committee commends the 
work in these Departments since the last Convention. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENTS 


The Executive Council Report transmits to the Convention, 
without approval or disapproval, reports of the various constitu- 
tional departments of the AFL-CIO. 


These reports indicate that these departments are functioning 
effectively and are of value to their affiliated unions and to mem- 


bers of those unions. 


Your Committee calls to the delegates’ attention the reports 
of the Building and Construction Trades Department, the Indus- 
trial Union Department, the Maritime Trades Department, the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, the Metal Trades Department, 
the Railway Employees’ Department, the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department, and the AFL-CIO Auxiliaries. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 


The supplemental report of the Executive Council covers mat- 
ters which could not be included in the formal report because of 
time factors. 

Many of the final actions of the first session of the 86th 


Congress are included in the supplemental report. They concern 
housing, education, minimum wage, civil rights and numerous 


other areas. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


Major attention is devoted to the legislative history of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, includ- 
ing a detailed legal analysis of the new law’s provisions which will 
be of value to all AFL-CIO affiliates. 


The supplemental report reviews the history of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill in 1958, the Kennedy-Ervin bill of 1959, the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, the Shelley bill and the Senate-House conference 
report. 


The propaganda campaign surrounding the passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in the House was more extensive and vicious 
than any in the last decade. The campaign resulted in swamping 
Congress with letters stimulated by the false propaganda of the 
anti-labor forces. 

The report includes the role of Vice President Nixon in casting 
the tie-breaking vote in the Senate that cemented in the so-called 
“bill of rights” proposal; the unprecedented radio-TV appeal by 
President Eisenhower for passage of the viciously anti-labor 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the unreserved endorsement of the meas- 
ure by Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 


While the Senate-House conference committee eliminated 
some of the more obvious injustices of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
in its final form it still constituted a defeat for labor and free 
democratic institutions. 


AFFILIATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Your committee notes the action of the Executive Council in 
recommending to the convention that it expressly authorize and 
empower the council to issue a certificate of affiliation to the ILA 
subject to terms, conditions and qualifications recommended by 
a special council committee which investigated the ILA request 
for affiliation, and approved by the council at its August 1959 
meeting. This section of the Executive Council Report has been 
referred to the Resolutions Committee for action. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Your Committee recommends that in the future an advance 
copy of the Executive Council Report to the Convention be given 
to all members of the Committee on the Executive Council Report, 
which should be established at least 10 days in advance of the 
Convention, so that the members shall have a greater opportunity 
to study the contents of the Report. 

Chairman: Walter P. Reuther, United Automobile Workers 

Secretary: Paul Phillips, Papermakers and Paperworkers 


Michael Fox, Railway Employees Department 
William J. Farson, American Newspaper Guild 
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Chester A. Sample, Molders and Foundry 
Ross D. Blood, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 

John O’Hare, Tobacco Workers 

George Fecteau, Shoe Workers 

Paul A. Nagle, Postal Transport 

Max Greenberg, Retail, Wholesale 

Daniel E. Conway, Bakery and Confectionary Workers 
Sam Scott, Stone and Allied Products 

Jesse Clark, Railroad Signalmen 

Eugene E. Frazier, Transport Service 

J. Cline House, Post Office Clerks 

Joseph McCurdy, United Garment Workers 

H. E. Gilbert, Locomotive Firemen 

Howard Coughlin, Office Employees 

R. J. Gray, Building & Construction Trades Department 
John P. Burke, Pulp and Sulphite Workers 

Clarence Sayen, Air Line Pilots 

Hyman Blumberg, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Russell Stephens, Technical Engineers 

James M. Roberts, Stove Mounters 

Luigi Antonini, Ladies’ Garment Workers 

Al Hartnett, International Union of Electrical Workers 
John J. Murphy, Bricklayers 

Edward F. Carlough, Sheet Metal 

H. C. Crotty, Maintenance of Way 


(Committee on the Executive Council Report) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, I 
move adoption of the report. 


. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the report of the Commit- 
tee on Executive Council’s Report, and the motion is to adopt. The 
Chair recognizes Brother Hartnett, a member of the Committee. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER HARTNETT: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, there are certain portions of the report of the Executive 
Council with which I found myself in disagreement. Consequently 
I voted against adoption of those provisions of the report, and 
subsequently against the adoption of the report as a whole in 
Committee. 


I would like to speak with the convention for a few moments 
about some of those matters to which I do take exception. 


The report makes an almost scanty reference to the Teamsters 
Union in the report given on the Ethical Practices of the AFL-CIO 
and the conduct of the Ethical Practices Committee. I point out 
to those delegates who will take time to look at the report that this 
is in complete contrast to the kind of attention which has been 
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given in that report to the conduct of the AFL-CIO in treatment 
of other unions which have been expelled from the Federation in 
the 1957 Convention. 


About the only reference in the report to the Teamsters Union 
indicates with some apparent degree of glee that the Teamsters 
Union has been successful in 43 per cent of the NLRB elections in 
which they have been engaged, and that as a matter of fact 87 
per cent of those elections were engaged in without competition 
from AFL-CIO unions or other sources. 


Very frankly and very candidly I take no particular comfort 
from the fact that the Teamsters have won 43 per cent of their 
elections, nor do I take any great comfort in the fact that they 
have been unopposed in 87 per cent of their elections from the 
AFL-CIO. If anything, that is a ringing indictment of the AFL- 
CIO toward the membership of the Teamsters Union. 


I think it necessary that we keep some things in mind in our 
considerations of this subject of the Teamsters. 


Thousands upon thousands of the rank and file membership of 
that organization are good, conscientious, decent trade unionists. 
They are the same kinds of people who make up the rank and file 
of our own organization. They seek to enjoy the benefits, the priv- 
ileges and the advantages of membership in a democratic organi- 
zation. They are frustrated in their quest for such advantages, 
because they are held captive as members of the Teamsters Union. 
But what are we in the AFL-CIO doing to try to make it possible 
for that vast majority of decent trade unionists to enjoy the bene- 
fits of affiliation with this organization? 


We have not yet, to my knowledge, indicated one bit of oppo- 
sition in the continued existence of the Teamsters in its present 
form. By marked contrast with what was done in the way of the 
Bakery Workers when we launched into an organizational cam- 
paign, not one single effort has been made against the Teamsters. 
By contrast with what was done in the case of the Laundry Work- 
ers, another expelled union, not one single effort has been made 
_ a Teamsters Union to bring them into the ranks of the 


Down in Puerto Rico the Teamsters made an effort to organize 
workers on that Island. The AFL-CIO at an Executive Council 
meeting held in Puerto Rico in the early part of this year decided 
it felt big and strong enough to take on the Teamsters on this 
Island and indicated so by chartering a local union. I am caused to 
wonder what is the difference between the mainland of the United 
States and the Island of Puerto Rico? What is the difference be- 
tween the Bakery and Confectionary Union and the Teamsters 
Union? Is it size? Is it occasion? Is it convenience? 
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What are the answers to the reason why we have not done our 
job of trying to attract into the AFL-CIO the members of the 
Teamsters Union who, as a result of years of contribution they 
made to the welfare of the trade union institution, are entitled to 
poe benefits and protection that can be afforded by those insti- 

utions. 


We sought, without success, to satisfy the appetites of the 
legislators. We sought, without success, to try to satisfy the 
appetites of the reactionary politicians. We sought, without suc- 
cess, to try to persuade the Teamsters prior to their expulsion to do 
what was right by the trade union movement. We tried, without 
success, to convince the leadership of that organization to do what 
was right. But our efforts, I submit, cannot begin and end with that 
kind of an effort. 


We have a duty to go out and campaign against the Teamsters 
Union just as the old CIO unions were required to campaign against 
the communist-dominated unions after their expulsion. Yes, Presi- 
dent Meany mentioned from the platform yesterday that we had 
campaigned against the ILA, and that perhaps as a result of some 
of the pressures which were exerted from the AFL in the campaign 
against the ILA there was a difference in the complexion of the 
ILA, so much so that they can now be readmitted to this Fed- 
eration. 


Well, I submit, then, we ought to try some of the same tactics 
in the case of the Teamsters Union. Perhaps the same kind of a 
change of complexion will take place if we but assume a role of 
militant aggressiveness against those who hold those people 
prisoners. 


We say to the members of the Teamsters Union, “You get rid 
of Hoffa, get rid of the rest of the people who make up the official 
family of that organization. Once having done that, we will wel- 
come you back into the AFL-CIO. Pull yourself up by your own 
bootstraps, and if you get yourself into a walking position then, 
by God, we will give you a helping hand.” 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the helping hand ought to come 
long before that rank and file has been required to do the task all 
on its own without any aid, comfort or real assistance from mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO and its executive family. 


There is another portion of the report on this question of: 
Ethical Practices. I have read the Ethical Practices Code and I 
believe in it. I believe we meant it when we said that with the 
expulsion of these unions we hadn’t yet finished our task. I be- 
lieved it and I quote from the Ethical Practices Code: 


“We are confident that in the areas of these unions the Execu- 
tive Council will pursue through the power and authority invested 
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in it all pressures necessary or appropriate to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the workers in the industry to protect the good name and 
reputation of the AFL-CIO, and to bring about the elimination of 
corrupt influence.” 


I believe we have not yet taken such steps in the case of the 
Teamsters Union. We said more; we said that our objective is not 
to punish, our purpose is not to exile from the American labor 
movement any group of union members; our basic purpose is to 
achieve the correction of abuses and to help the members of unions 
with dishonest leadership. 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, I submit that the members of the 
Teamsters Union are in exile, and I likewise submit that we have 
done little or nothing to try to bring about some assistance to 
those members who seek to bring a halt to the abuses that are 
there as a result of a dishonest leadership in the Teamsters Union. 


Another report of the majority indicates that we are to be 
commended for an unrelenting —I beg your pardon, the word 
“unrelenting” was dropped—pursuit of the Ethical Practices Code. 


[am afraid sometimes that depends upon where you are pur- 
suing. 


I have called to the attention of the AFL-CIO what I believe 
to be some violations of the Code of Ethical Practices. I have writ- 
ten a letter to the President’s office to which I attached documen- 
tary evidence, evidence which I have here, showing that in May of 
1959 a union affiliated with the AFL-CIO issues a newspaper and 
on the masthead of that newspaper is an indication that the Team- 
sters Union is likewise a part of that same organization. 


I served as a member of an Appeals Committee in 1957, and I 
swore to God the convention expelled the Teamsters, and I thought 
they had expelled all corrupt influences. But there it is in May 
1959, as big as you are, this heading, and so far as I know it still 
goes on. 


I addressed a letter to the President of the Federation under 
date of May 28th and drew his attention to this. I received no reply 
to my letter. I certainly received no action. All I got was a carbon 
copy of a letter addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL- 
CIO affiliate saying, ‘“Secretary-Treasurer Hartnett of the IUE 
sent me this letter and I am forwarding it along to you.” 


Well, if that is pursuit, unrelenting in nature, of the Ethical 
Practices Code, I fail to get the point. This is but a single chapter 
of what I believe are all too numerous instances where our pursuit 
of the Code of Ethical Practices and our determination to elim- 
inate corrupt influences from the trade union movement are purely 
provincial in nature, tolerated, adjusted and tempered by accom- 
modations which need to be made in particular situations. 
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I have another document which indicates that there is going 
to be a big organizing drive engaged in in New York City. This 
document was issued in the latter part of August of this year, not 
long before this convention convened. There is to be an organizing 
drive participated in by the Aluminum and Metal Workers of North 
America, by Local 810 of the United Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, and by the Aluminum 
Metal Alloys Trades, Local 142, of the AFL-CIO. 


Of what significance is this? Well, significant is the letter of 
protest which was written about the participation by a business 
manager of an AFL-CIO affiliate as business manager of a Team- 
sters’ union. That same Teamsters’ union is the Local 810, which 
will, in company with an AFL-CIO chartered union, conduct an 
organizing campaign in the City of New York. 


It might be interesting to look into the credentials of this Local 
810 and this United Brotherhood and the Aluminum Metal Alloys 
group. 


Needless to say, with Local 810 of the Teamsters there is reason 
to believe that corruption exists. If it asked about the official family 
of the United Brotherhood of Aluminum and Metal Workers of 
North America, we find that one of the big wheels, in fact, the big 
wheel, is a man named Louis Lasky. I needn’t detail for this con- 
vention the record of Louis Lasky. 


Then I go along to the Aluminum Metal Alloys and allied trades, 
Local 142 of the AFL-CIO, and the big name of that organization 
is Jerry Lasky, the brother of Louis Lasky. I believe that perhaps 
we could have prevented this kind of an embarrassing situation at 
the very latest in June of 1959 by some unrelenting pursuit of our 
Ethical Practices Code, making certain that people could not wear 
two hats nor carry water on both shoulders. 


I don’t feel that we are getting all we should get from our 
organizing dollar. I look at the financial report and one of the few 
areas where there has been a substantial drop in expenditures is 
in the area of staff members’ salaries. 


There are some of us who may take comfort out of the fact that 
we have organized over the last four quarters prior to this conven- 
tion 171,000 members. I don’t. Those 171,000 members were or- 
ganized by all of the AFL-CIO affiliates. I don’t believe that it | 
represents a particularly good record of organizational activity. 


But looked at with all the window dressing stripped away, this 
reflects largely the activity of the international unions affiliated 
with the Federation. I cannot agree with the report when it indi- 
cates that we are—and I think I quote from it, or I come close to 
quoting from it—stepping up our organizational and servicing 
activities when we have a substantially smaller staff, as testified 
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to by the financial report, and as testified to by a close analysis of 
the hours put in with organizing activities according to the report. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I believe that we may need some critical self- 
appraisal. I sincerely believe that the AFL-CIO will not have ful- 
filled for itself the kind of destiny it talked about in 1957 at its 
convention in Atlantic City as it expelled the Teamsters’ Union 
until and unless we are willing to take some of the vast resources 
which exist within the international unions within the AFL-CIO, 
within the various departments of the AFL-CIO, and place them 
in the service of those members of the Teamsters’ Union who so 
richly deserve the benefits of affiliation with the main stream of 
the American labor movement. 


I believe we cannot fulfill that destiny by saying to those 
members of the Teamsters Union “Raise yourselves by your own 
bootstraps. Clean out your own house and we will welcome you 
back with open arms.” I believe at the very least they are entitled 
to know this as the members of the Bakery Workers were entitled 
to know it. I believe we have no right to provide Hoffa and his 
officers with the revenues they save by non-affiliation with the 
AFL-CIO, which revenues are used to knock the brains out of 
the affiliates of the AFL-CIO. 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this report of the Executive 
Council would more nearly meet the needs of the AFL-CIO had it 
sent a message to the working men and women of our own Federa- 
tion, and a message to the men and women who look for leadership 
in the Teamsters Union, that we have a program which will assist 
them in returning to the family of the AFL-CIO under decent 
circumstances with honor and with dignity and a program which 
will permit them to make their full share and measure of contribu- 
tion to the programs and policies and the welfare of the AFL-CIO. 


Thank you. 


a e_— MEANY: The chair will recognize Delegate 
all. 


DELEGATE PAUL HALL, Seafarers Union: Brother Chair- 
man, and officers of the meeting, brother delegates: I would like 
to make a few brief comments relative to the previous speaker’s 
remarks. I have heard several times about talking before a con- 
vention and how easy it comes. Sometimes I feel like a captive 
audience sitting back here. Some of this stuff sounds real good, 
Brother Chairman, but as in the case of all proposed legislation, 
those of you who are responsible for making recommendations for 
the legislation have a consideration to give as to what effect it 
might have. I think the Executive Council report reflects that. I 
concur with that report. 


One of the reasons I do is this: This brother makes a point in 
calling for the establishment of a Teamsters Union within this 
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body. There was the example of the fight in Puerto Rico where this 
body issued a federal charter and he points out the great success. 


I would point out to you, Brother Chairman, that if I had been 
voting on that issue, as one representative of labor, I would have 
in all probability voted against the issuance of such a charter 
because I knew what it might well have meant. But in any event, 
as good members of this family, when this decision was made, we 
did not question that decision but we supported it. 


I myself, along with other people, went to Puerto Rico after 
this Executive Council took this issue and made the recommenda- 
tion. We asked for a meeting in Puerto Rico of the affiliates of 
this organization to organize support for this new charter, and I 
might say that the representatives of the organization from which 
this brother came who just spoke were not at that meeting. We 
later called a meeting of truck drivers to install that charter that 
this body and representatives of his own organization had voted to 
issue, so that we could lend these guys a little cheer and tell them 
that we were with them shoulder to shoulder. And I say again, 
no representatives of this brother’s organization were present there. 
Then, Brother Chairman, we took to the field and had some fight- 
ing and there were those of our members who had everything from 
their legs broken to being stabbed in a fight, and the fight lines 
were drawn and the blood flowed. 


I point out to you, Brother Chairman, that there was not one 
man from the organization of the previous speaker on those lines 
and in those fights. I do not say this in a critical mood of the IUE; 
I consider them a great union. But I do say, Brother Chairman, 
that there is a lot more to getting up on the floor and doing a lot of 
talking, than going down to the dirt or to the dock level or work 
level and fighting. I know this because many of the guys who made 
wonderful speeches in the past about purity, I myself looked for 
them to sprout wings on their backs at any moment. But in the 
great New York fights we have had as high as 12 or 24 or 36 men 
wiped out in one fight and dozens go to the hospital. Many of 
these people who made such glorious speeches on the floor of such 
conventions were conspicuous by their absence. 


I say that if this body makes any decision to form a Teamsters’ 
union, we as always, Brother Chairman, shall support that deci- 
sion, but as a representative of one group who has campaigned 
in all of these wars and has seen the people whom I represent ~ 
bleed, and have seen the repercussions, I say I do not think it is a 
wise decision. 


As a representative of a seafaring people we can live with it 
very well, whatever the decision is, because in our particular 
industry nobody is going to push us around and nobody is going 
to hurt us. At least we are going to fight back, but those of us in 
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the direct line of fire would say to you before any decision is made 
other than the one which this council report reflects, you had 
better do a lot of thinking. 


We should call the roll of the speech makers and see how 
many have been down on the line and getting kicked on the head. 
I say further, Brother Chairman, in my humble opinion, there is 
only one action for us to take here today and that is to vote up this 
recommendation that has been presented. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I don’t want to take the time of the 
convention but I feel that I must reply as briefly as I can to the 
complaints of Brother Hartnett. I am hopeful he did agree that 
something was done right but it seems that is too much to hope for. 


In regard to the organizing expenditures and the fact that we 
have less active organizers for the AFL-CIO than was the case 
before we combined the organizing staffs of the AFL and CIO, 
that is very simple. When there was a CIO and an AFL as 
separate entities, and an international union in the AFL en- 
gaged in an organizing campaign in any plant and they called 
for assistance, they got that assistance, irrespective of whether or 
not they were competing for completely unorganized workers 
without the competition of any other union or even if they were 
competing in a plant where the CIO was likewise competing, 
or even if they were in a plant that already had a collective 
bargaining relationship. We sent the organizers to whatever 
extent we could, and I assume, in fact I know, the CIO has done 
likewise. However, having a merged organization, when these 
requests come in, I can tell you we spent many, many hours with 
them. My instructions to the Director of Organization are very 
simple: “If you can find a way to assist in this organizing campaign 
— meets the approval of all of the interested unions, why, go 
ahead.” 


We have talked about campaigns, we have allotted money for 
campaigns, but the campaign has never started because we could 
not get an agreement between the various unions involved. 


Right here at this convention I have talked to representatives 
of international unions that are interested in over 65,000 people 
working for one of the largest industries of the country. Roughly, 
twelve thousand of them fall into the jurisdiction of one union, 
about thirty thousand into the jurisdiction that is covered by two 
separate unions in the AFL-CIO, and another twenty thousand in 
the jurisdiction of two more separate and distinct unions in the 
AFL-CIO. So here are five unions that could be separated in this 
way: one union with 12,000 members in their classification; ap- 
proximately 30,000 people in the classification of two unions which 
were in the same field in the AFL-CIO, and a little over 20,000 in 
the third category, which is also covered by two more additional 
unions within the AFL-CIO. 
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What can the AFL-CIO do in regard to organizing? Absolutely 
nothing unless all of those unions agree as to how the people are 
going to be organized and where they are going to take up member- 
ship if we are successful. 


This is the story in many, many cases. This is the reason we 
cannot help international unions in organizing campaigns, be- 
cause there are other international unions in the same field who 
would feel that if we helped one international union, using the 
dues dollar that we get, that at the AFL-CIO office in Washington 
if we use the dues dollar against the interests of another inter- 
national union, it would be obviously unfair to that international 
union which helps contribute that money for organizing. So, this 
is a very simple explanation, but it is the explanation of why we 
do not have as many active organizers in the field helping inter- 
national unions as we had before when we were separate organi- 
zations. 


In so far as Ethical Practices are concerned, I would like to 
point out that we have not discharged our Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, that we are still doing what we can. We are still working, 
and I think we may progress. The Jewelry Workers Union is men- 
tioned in that report. In that union we succeeded just a little less 
than a year ago in getting a meeting of the General Executive 
Board and getting the union to agree to put the entire union under 
the supervision of the AFL-CIO upon the resignation of both the 
president and the secretary-treasurer, who were obviously corrupt. 
That was done, and this union, after three or four months under 
supervision of the AFL-CIO, held a convention, elected new offi- 
cers, and is now going about its business and, I think, making 
considerable progress. 


The other question—what is the difference between the Team- 
sters and the Bakers and the Laundry Workers? Let me point out 
first that when we expelled the Bakers in Atlantic City in Decem- 
ber of 1957 there were sitting in the balcony all during that session 
1,200 representatives of the Bakers Union, 1,200 officials from all 
parts of America who were fighting the corrupt element character- 
ized by the head of that union, 1,200 people waiting for a charter 
for their union in the AFL-CIO. We chartered those twelve hun- 
dred. We issued a charter to those 1,200 representatives imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of the convention of the AFL-CIO. 
Then they went out and worked. They worked with our assistance. 
We assigned one of our assistant Directors of Organization, Franz 
Daniel, to that organization, and we went along and worked with ~ 
them. However, the support for the new union came from the 
Bakers. And as the best proof of the fact that the support came 
from the Bakers, let me read just a few figures. 


Since December of 1957 there have been 240 NLRB elections 
between the B and C, that is the old Bakery and Confectionary 
Workers, and the ABC, which is the American Bakery and Con- 
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fectionery Workers Union which is our AFL-CIO affiliate. There 
have been over 240 elections. The ABC, our affiliate, lost five of 
those elections. They won over 235 of those elections involving 
50,000 workers. 


Another thirty thousand came over without NLRB elections. 
They came from the Bakers Union, and the figures were astound- 
ing. They reflect the sentiment of these workers. 


Up in Minnesota, there were 1,700 votes in the local union 
of the Secretary-Treasurer of the B and C; 1,700 votes were cast 
for the AFL-CIO affiliate and three votes for the B and C. 


We have had cases where there are 240 odd votes against one. 
We have had cases where the Teamsters went in and had the B 
and C withdraw from the ballot and substituted the Teamsters on 
the ballot in order to try to preserve the hold of the B and C on 
these people. And the Teamsters after three or four experiences 
cut out that sort of a procedure. They lost every election. 


So here we had the nucleus in Atlantic City of 1,200 people rep- 
resenting these 80,000 that are now in the ABC. The other 45,000 
that are in the other organization have furmed a committee and 
are now knocking at the door of the AFL-CIO to get back in again. 


So here is a situation where the rank and file were horrified 
by this corruption and took the matter in their own hands, and 
we helped them. And the other international unions and our or- 
ganizational department helped them. 


We do not have such a situation in the Teamsters. 


In the Laundry Workers the figures are less encouraging, but 
there again we had about 35 per cent of that organization that im- 
mediately left and took an AFL-CIO charter. 


What is the situation in the Teamsters? There are any number 
of local instances where Teamsters’ organizations have said they 
wanted to get out. Well, we look over these local instances and we 
look over them in a very practical way. We say, “Can you live if 
you get out?” Of course, Hoffa and Gibbons have said that they 
will destroy any union that leaves them within 24 hours. That is 
the public statement of Gibbons. 


So we ask them, “Can you live? What is your situation?” And 
we find out that the situation is not good. 


In one large city in this country there has been a fight on for 
the last year and a half between the officers at the head of the 
Teamsters in that city and the forces of Hoffa with all his goons, 
and with every possible dollar he could throw in there. These 
thousands of members, ten thousand, roughly, in three or four 
local unions, have gone through elections and they have beat Hoffa 
every step of the way. So here we have in one city ten thousand 
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members, all of them on record against Hoffa. You say, “Well, it 
is very simple; why don’t you start there? Why don’t you charter 
that group?” 


I will tell you why we don’t charter them, and I will tell you 
why they haven’t applied for a charter. 


Two thousand of these ten thousand make their living over the 
road. Two thousand of those ten thousand leave that particular 
city and go 50, 100, 200 miles away, every day of their working lives. 
And those two thousand, according to what the Teamsters’ repre- 
sentatives in that city tell us, would be sacrificed. It would not be 
possible for them to go to another city in complete control of the 
a = and deliver their goods. So they would have to be 
sacrificed. 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council, the Executive Committee, 
has talked about this matter, and they have felt that it is the 
part of wisdom not to attempt to charter a new Teamsters’ union. 
Maybe this situation will change and maybe it will not. 


However, until it changes to the point where we have some as- 
surance that these people can live, that they can form a new union 
away from these people, we have got to mark time. 


It is my hope, however, that these forces will be able to work 
inside the Teamsters and get rid of some of these bad people and 
then we will get a situation where we can bring them back into 
the family of the AFL-CIO. 


It is all very well to make comparisons. Remember, on the ILA, 
as I told you yesterday, in May of 1954, we took a vote in an NLRB 
election and we lost the election by 159 votes with a little over 
20,000 votes cast. Here at least was a situation where we had ap- 
proximately 10,000 people ready to stand up and fight for the mem- 
bership in the AFL-CIO. Very frankly, we do not have that situa- 
tion in the Teamsters. 


As far as some collaboration between a local union of the AFL- 
CIO and the Teamsters’ union that Brother Hartnett refers to, 
well, I don’t have an FBI and I don’t have an investigatory staff, 
and I don’t have subpoena powers. I don’t want an FBI. I don’t 
want an investigatory staff. And I don’t want subpoena powers. 


I think the record on ethical practices of the AFL-CIO is good. 
I think we are going to continue to build on that record. But I 
have no miracles to perform, and in the final analysis we have got - 
to look forward to the day not when we are putting out unions, but 
when we are bringing them back in order to fight this common 
enemy. Thank you. 

The chair recognizes Vice-President Carey. 

VICE-PRESIDENT CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates. I 
direct my remarks to the subjects raised by Brother Hall. 
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It was my great honor and privilege to be a general organizer 
for the United States, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, for the American 
Federation of Labor at the age of 20 years. I doubt I could have 
the courage to appoint a 20-year-old man for an assignment as 
important as that, as President Green did so many years ago. 


Hartnett spoke for the IUE. We do not question that the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report clearly reflects the policy and program of 
the AFL-CIO. We indicate disappointment and dissatisfaction 
that more was not done, especially in the area that Hartnett has 
had so much experience in. He served 17 years as a union officer 
so far. He is 39 years of age. I have a few years on him. 


I clearly suggest that we ought to work with these elements 
in the Teamsters’ union in order to assist them so the day will 
arrive when the Teamsters will be welcomed back into the ranks 
of the AFL-CIO. 


This is not a new position for our organization, it has been 
the whole life of our organization. As the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CIO I helped in quarter-backing a fight against the commu- 
nists. We expelled 23 per cent of the dues-paying membership of 
the CIO because those unions became dominated by a corrupt in- 
fluence, the communists. We did not believe our responsibilities 
ended upon expulsion. We felt we had to do something to provide 
those members with a union that could properly represent them as 
part of the mainstream of the organized labor. 


Hartnett was part of that campaign, as I was part of that cam- 
paign. Hartnett does find, as we all find, a tremendous contribution 
by the AFL in expelling the Longshoremen and doing something 
about it beyond just expelling the Longshoremen. We whole- 
heartedly support that effort that was made. 


We do find something right and correct in regard to giving aid 
to those elements in the Bakery Union to make it possible for the 
splendid organization that now exists. 


As to the question of Puerto Rico, Hartnett assisted in or- 
ganizing the Sunbeam Plant there after 16 weeks of strike where 
he walked the picket line as well as did those people there. He 
was successful in negotiating a union shop agreement with Sun- 
beam. 


In the Telecast strike it took us 20 weeks in Puerto Rico. This 
is a plant that had moved out of the State of California down to 
Puerto Rico. And each of the international officers, as with Sun- 
beam, participated in the organizing, in the picketing, and in the 
settlement of the Telecast strike. 


We have a strike of the Paragon Company in Puerto Rico and 
we will soon be celebrating the first anniversary of that strike 
which began on November the 5th, 1958. Each of those com- 
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panies gets tremendous help from the Government of Puerto Rico 
to locate there, to erect their establishments, and they can only 
go so far in requiring those companies to comport themselves to 
the policies that the governor of Puerto Rico and many members 
of his government attempt to carry out. 


I think that we couldn’t have done that, we wouldn’t have a 
union today if it wasn’t for the help that we got from other or- 
ganizations. In our fight against the communists, and in our fight 
down in Puerto Rico, and the other states, this is true. 


I would suggest to Brother Hall in his attempts to follow Hart- 
nett around, he ought to be able to make a better report as to what 
he did observe. 


We sincerely and honestly believe that the AFL-CIO has an 
obligation to the Teamsters. And we suggest that we have splendid 
examples before us of successful efforts in the case of how we 
dealt with the communists in the form of IUE, in the case of 
having dealt in the bakery situation with the ABC, and in the case 
of how we dealt with the longshoremen and the whole history of 
that case. 


I would suggest that we do see what we can do. We are not 
suggesting that a charter be issued to the Teamsters. We are sug- 
gesting that work be engaged in as was engaged in in the case of the 
longshoremen and the bakers and of the IUE by the American 
labor movement, so that the day will arrive when we can unite the 
labor movement with the Teamsters, free of corruption, as the 
ILA is free of corruption today and as the ABC is free of corrup- 
tion. We just submit to you that we don’t think we should leave it 
just to the Teamsters to accomplish that purpose. 


We have no purpose in participating in a discussion about 
whether locals should be affiliated with state and city bodies be- 
cause our locals, by action of our Constitution, requires our locals 
to be affiliated with state and city bodies. 


We don’t have problems about questions of “do we or do we not 
follow the Constitution of AFL-CIO.” I can say to you that the 
credentials of the officers of the IUE and that organization are in 
full and complete compliance with all the codes of the AFL-CIO 
with no exceptions whatsoever. We are pleased to be an important 
part of this organization and we try to exhibit the kind of spirit 
that will make it possible for the AFL-CIO to grow. I hope no one 
holds us as a violator of any of the rules of procedure on the basis ~ 
that we are so clearly determined to follow every item of the AFL- 
CIO so long as we have participation in the determination of that 
policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the remarks that you made on this 
subject and I am sure that you, as well as everyone here, under- 
stands our purposes and our motives in saying we would like to 
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join with all the other affiliates in making the AFL-CIO the spokes- 
man for all of labor in the United States; and we believe that par- 
ticularly in regard to the Teamsters. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, if we can dispose of this matter 
in a few minutes we can go on. If not, we have an honored guest 
here whom I must present. 


Now, I will recognize the gentleman at mike No. 5. 


DELEGATE JAMES McGUIGAN, Local No. 18007, Chicago, 
Illinois: I won’t take up much of your time in view of the fact that 
you and the other officers have commented on these various sub- 
jects, namely, Ethical Practices, reinstatement of the people back 
into the AFL-CIO, and organizational drives. But I would like to 
emphasize my thoughts on the matter. 


I might say that my name is McGuigan from Chicago, one of 
the people that represents one of the greatest unions, I think, in 
the country, the Gas Workers Union, Local No. 18007. 


It has been our pleasure to be associated with this body and 
we always will. 


About two and one-half years ago we contacted the AFL-CIO 
Regional Office in regard to the organization of some 2,400 white 
collar people in Chicago, members who worked for the Peoples’ 
Gas, Light and Coal Company. They were dissatisfied with things 
downtown but we were denied in our attempt to organize them 
because we had a federal labor union. That is fine with us. 
We would like to see them organized by anybody in this AFL-CIO 
body because I think you will agree, Mr. Chairman, that Chicago 
and that area has some of the greatest union people in this whole 
country. 


To conclude my subject, I will direct one remark to the Inter- 
national Office Workers Union of America. Our union stands will- 
ing and ready to cooperate and help organize these people for 
them. If you are short of organizers we will be glad to undertake 
the job and do it for you. We will contact you in the future for 
the good of our unions and the whole country, and I hope my re- 
marks get across. If you need help come to Chicago, and with the 
help of your fine Regional Director, Daniel Healey, we will or- 
ganize twenty-three or twenty-four hundred people for you in this 
AFL-CIO outfit. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Office Workers International Union, 
please take note. 


Now those who favor the adoption of the Committee’s report 
on the Executive Council Report signify by saying aye; those op- 
posed, no. 


The ayes have it and the report is adopted. 
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It is my pleasure this morning to present our invited guest to 
you. This gentleman is now in his third term as Chief of Naval 
Operations. He is a keen observer of both world and domestic 
affairs. He is a tower of strength for our national security, but 
over and above that, you will find when he addresses you this morn- 
ing that he is a progressive in a social and political sense as well as 
being a progressive in a military sense. 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I present to you this 
gentleman with a brilliant war record and a brilliant record of ser- 
vice in time of peace as well as war, Admiral Arleigh E. Burke. 


ADMIRAL ARLEIGH BURKE, USN 
(Chief of Naval Operations) 


Mr. Meany, ladies and gentlemen: it is a privilege to speak to 
the representatives of over 13 million American workers. There 
is no other forum outside the Government of the United States— 
where a man can talk to the direct representatives of so many 
Americans. 


The opportunity for a Naval Officer to speak to you—and to 
visit San Francisco— is particularly welcome. This great city— 
the gateway to the Pacific—has been described by many as the 
city with everything—plus cable cars. 


The Navy and American labor have been working together 
since 1798 when the Congress authorized our first six Navy yards. 
Even then—150 years ago the problems which beset the yard 
workers and the Navy—were solved in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect—and confidence. 


Navy yard workers early organized themselves into local 
groups of crafts—affiliating with the national craft movement be- 
ginning in the 1850s. There are many representatives of the Navy’s 
employees here today. 


Our Navy employs more craft union workers—more blue collar 
workers than any other Government agency. We in the Navy and 
those of you who represent the Navy’s employees work well to- 
gether. In the naval establishment—there are well over 500 local 
unions—representing all the building and metal trades—white col- 
lar workers and still others. These are affiliated with parent AFL- 
CIO organizations. 

Some of these local unions have been in business—either as in- 
dependent local groups—or as affiliates of the national labor move-- 
ment—for over one hundred years. Obviously—we in the Navy 
have been doing business with labor unions for a long time. We 
believe that our successful relations speak for themselves. 


This understanding relationship has benefited our country im- 
measurably. It has given us well-built—fine ships proudly uphold- 
ing the cause of freedom throughout the world. 
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The Navy—indeed all the Military—are your customers—the 
users of your products. Your skills—your abilities—your hard 
work—have built our ships—our planes—our missiles. The Armed 
Services are dependent upon your efforts for these tools of our 
trade. Like you—we do our best job—with the best tools. We 
can use every extra effort you put into making them. 


Your invitation for a military officer to address you—shows to 
the world—and to labor everywhere in the world that there is a 
tie which binds all citizens of the United States in common purpose. 


In these wonderful United States men and women of every 
occupation—interest—and location—are united in the cause of 
freedom. This unity is something we accept—as we accept all 
things familiar. As with all things familiar—we have ceased to 
marvel at our remarkable American unity. 


Yet people in many parts of the world—even people who love 
freedom as much as any American—cannot grasp—cannot believe 
that anywhere capital and labor—amilitary and civilian freely and 
voluntarily get together—as we do today. But we know that every 
American has a deep stake in freedom. Freedom is our heritage— 
and we stand ready to defend it—and when necessary—to fight 


for it. 


The first shot for American freedom was fired at the Battle 
of Lexington. Its echoes still reverberate throughout the world. 
Amidst these echoes resounds the full message of freedom. Too 
often people only grasp the first part—that freedom is attainable. 
Many miss the rest of the message—that freedom must be earned 


and reearned. 


Man stands responsible for his own freedom—just as much 
today as the Minuteman at Lexington and Concord. Every man 
must personally guard his right to liberty. He must be willing and 
ready to fight for it—to earn it for himself and for his country. 


When a man leaves his freedom unguarded—when he ignores 
his responsibility for it—freedom is endangered—and usually it is 
lost. 

Our great danger today is that we can become complacent 
about freedom — or too preoccupied to think about our liberty. 
Americans have enjoyed freedom so long that many take it for 
granted. They become so absorbed in personal and daily pursuits— 
so engrossed in their activities—that they ignore their personal 
responsibility for freedom. 

Freedom can not be ignored—it must be cherished—it must 
be earned. We must work just as hard for it—as we do to gain any 
of the better things of life. 

A threat to freedom anywhere in the world is a threat to free- 
dom everywhere in the world. This is a great truth—which we 
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dare not ignore. American labor has recognized this truth. When 
the rights of free men were in jeopardy—labor acted. 


When you saw a threat to freedom rising within your ranks— 
when you saw among you men devoted to subverting the free trade 
union movement—when you saw Communist efforts to trade your 
hard-earned rights for an alien ideology of slavery — American 
Labor acted—you purged your ranks. You discarded these traitors 
to the working man—these traitors to freedom. You are still 
guarding yourself against Communism’s insidous and relentless 
drive to suppress freedom. 


In World War II freedom was threatened. The American people 
reacted. Many of you put down your tools and took up arms. Others 
worked long—and hard—to turn out the ships—tanks—and 
planes for America and our allies. Those who wanted to destroy 
our freedom—were themselves destroyed. 


Nine years ago the rights of free men in Korea were threat- 
ened by invaders from the North. The United Nations—free men 
everywhere—rose to meet this threat. You again turned to—you 
built the arms needed. 


Recently you took a firm stand on the rights of the free people 
in Free Berlin and Free Germany. Mr. Meany wrote the Presi- 
dent of the United States—and reaffirmed that American Labor 
supported United States policy to maintain freedom in Berlin. 
American Labor—that staunch believer in honest negotiation— 
announced that the liberty of man was not subject to negotiation. 


This action on your part was free and voluntary—it was not 
dictated by government—it was not dictated by political party. 
You acted as free men of principle. You exercised your very free- 
dom in support of freedom. You did this because you in Labor 
understand the basic values of liberty. You understand too what 
the loss of freedom means. 


Because you understand these truths—American Labor repu- 
diates all philosophies—all ideologies — all organizations which 
deny man’s freedom. 


American labor is the living and vigorous refutation of sterile 
Marxism. The core of Marxian fatalism was tied to a dire predic- 
tion about the pauperization of labor and the downfall of Western 
civilization. But labor in the United States and elsewhere gave 
Marx the lie. 


In our country—in the United States—trade unions are free 
and are able to fight for better conditions. They are able to do 
this because they are free—because it is their right to do so—and 
because their rights are respected—and are protected. Because 
workers’ rights—because everyone’s rights—are guaranteed— 
American labor has become more and more prosperous—not more 


pauperized. 
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Instead of bringing about the predicted swift—vengeful col- 
lapse of Western civilization—American labor developed into a 
great—flourishing—vital institution. You often hear it said that 
America has given labor the highest living standard in the world. 
It is just as true to say that labor has produced for America the 
highest living standard in the world. 


But I do not want to stress a high living standard to the ex- 
clusion of other values perhaps more important values. A high 
living standard—if respected with a sense of humility rather than 
esteemed for material worth alone—is a means toward a truly 
spiritual end—the status and dignity of man. 


In the Communist world the least common denominator 
of human life is supposed to be the class—the individual doesn’t 
count. Under a Communist dictatorship—it is the ruling party 
clique that really counts. In our civilization—and labor philosophy 
has never let this be forgotten—the individual has a right to status 
and dignity. Man is not part of an ant hill—not a robot—not a 
cog in a machine—and not a bloodless statistic. 


The American way and the Communist way diverge on this 
basic point—on their philosophy of man. And our fundamental 
belief is that man—a body and soul—canot have freedom unless 
his innate dignity is respected as sacred. 


You work unselfishly to share with the world this belief in 
the dignity of the individual man—and his right to liberty. 


Through your own independent efforts and activities— in the 
International Labor Organization—and in the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions—you have worked hard—and 
supported generously—ali efforts directed toward the increased 
dignity of the individual working man throughout the world. You 
— spoken for free labor—and you have repudiated Communist 
slavery. 


These actions speak loudly for your belief that Freedom is a 
universal right—belonging as much to the working man in Africa 
—in Asia—in Latin America—as it does to the men and women 


you represent here. 


Your voice is heard with respect among all workers. You are 
heard with respect—because to men everywhere—you represent 
Labor’s success in action. 

You have earned this respect in which you are held. You con- 
tinue to earn it because you have also taken on the responsibility 
to uphold man’s freedom and dignity—and to help others to 
achieve these great values which you and your people so much 
enjoy. 

Like all things of great value—freedom and man’s dignity must 
be guarded. They must be guarded by vigilance—and by strength. 
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By vigilance because the threats to freedom are constant—some- 
times subtle—sometimes open—but constant always. By strength 
because those who would remove our freedom are strong—and re- 
spect only the strong. 


We too must be strong—strong in will—strong in stamina— 
and strong in arms. Strength in will—and strength in stamina are 
required of all Americans. Strength in arms is the task of the 
Armed Forces—and we have this strength. 


The strength in our aircraft carriers and manned bombers— 
right now deter the threat of general nuclear war. In the event 
of such war—the United States has the assured capability of strik- 
ing back and destroying any aggressor. We have this strength now 
and we are assuring it for the future. These are the visible sym- 
bols of a people who will not be conned into giving up one iota of 
their hard-earned freedom. 


Soon to join our Navy are Ballistic Missile firing submarines. 
This weapon system employs the solid propellant POLARIS mis- 
sile—and adds a new capability to the United States retaliatory 
arsenal. Silently moving in the depths of the ocean—these nuclear 
powered submarines give us highly invulnerable firing bases— 
poised and ready to retaliate to any attack on the United States, 
ra this they will be able to do no matter what the enemy tries 
todo. 


Ashore — Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles — ATLAS and 
TITAN—will further strengthen our deterrent capability. This 
mix of sea and shore systems give us strong assurance that the 
United States will retain an effective deterrent and retaliatory 
capability in general war. 


We are not trying to match any nation weapon for weapon. 
Their needs are not our needs. We are trying to provide what we 
need on one basis—to see that the United States maintains the 
capability to clobber any one daring to attack us—or our allies— 
no matter how hard he first strikes. No matter what any aggressor 
does—we will have sufficient strength to retaliate—and with 


certainty. 


As you read about the development and test of these missiles— 
it is well to keep their great and new complexity in mind. Radically 
new ideas are involved in the big missiles we are building today. 
The ideas and equipment in missiles have to be radically new— 
because there is nothing old and reliable to pick up and use. The 
whole missile business is new. 

When a missile is tested in which everything is novel in con- 
cept and design—a certain amount of trouble must be expected. 
A human mind—or human hands which can turn out perfect 
things every time—particularly the first time—have not yet come 
down the pike. 
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In developing missiles—we expect troubles—we don’t know 
what kind of troubles—but we do expect some. We plan our test 
schedules to include time for clearing up the bugs and kinks which 
develop in the process. As long as we can iron out these things on 
time—there is no cause for discouragement or concern, and this 
we have been able to do. 


In this country you read about missile tests in the paper—you 
hear about them on the radio—you even see films of the test fir- 
ings, anybody can. This is one aspect of our freedom of the press. 
You see our successes—and all our failures. 


Not all countries testing missiles have this freedom of inform- 
ation. Leaders may brag about missiles—they may even make 
threats with them—but nobody ever tells about their failures or 
fizzles. 


You know better than anyone—that if American workers and 
American engineers have difficulties in perfecting something new 
—people even less skilled have troubles too. You know too—that a 
lack of information does not mean that anyone is ahead of us—nor 
does it mean that we can afford to be complacent. 


The really important thing is that the American overall general 
war capability can do what it is intended to do—destroy anyone 
attacking the United States. It can today—we intend that it will be 
able to do so tomorrow, and the years thereafter. 


The United States has substantial strength for any kind or 
type of war. The Navy, Army, Air Force and Marines emphasize 
yeady mobility. We emphasize the ability to move sea power, air 
power, and land power to any spot where freedom is threatened, 
and this we have done several times in the last few years. 


Seapower is not just men-of-war. It includes cargo ships, pas- 
senger liners, tankers, and the many others, craft and auxiliaries, 
that make up the Merchant Marine. Our experiences in World 
Wars I and II demonstrated beyond question our dependence upon 
our Merchant arm—our “Fourth Arm of Defense”—and we must 
strive always to keep our merchant fleet virile and strong. 


By exploiting our free use of the seas—and the airspace over 
the seas—our mobility allows us to concentrate adequate military 
power on the scene quickly—without having to engage in an arms 
race to match enemy strength everywhere. 


American military strength is the sum of our separate skills. 
Like you here today, we are experts at different trades, specialists 
in sea warfare, land warfare, air warfare, amphibious warfare. We 
work together as do the carpenters, masons, electricians, plumb- 
ers, roofers, all the skilled trades necessary to build a house. We 
work together in common purpose—the good of the United States. 
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The good of the United States lies in freedom—the freedom of 
all men. Abraham Lincoln stated it clearly. 


He said: 


Our defense is in the spirit which prizes the liberty of all men— 
in all lands—everywhere. 


It is in this purpose—this spirit that all Americans are united. 
It is this spirit of responsibility for freedom that opens to us the 
benefits of freedom. 


May God grant that freedom and liberty remain always our 
great American blessing. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In behalf of the delegates to this con- 
vention, I wish to thank Admiral Burke for his very, very moving 
and important address at this time. Thank you very much. 


The chair recognizes Brother Rieve. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Resumed) 


. .. Subcommittee Secretary Rieve continued the report of the 
committee as follows: 


Expulsion for Racial Discrimination 


RESOLUTION NO. 32—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph, 
M. P. Webster, C. L. Dellums; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations under Article 
II, Section 4, relating to objects and principles, provides: “to en- 
courage all workers without regard to race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry to share equally in the full benefits of union 
organization” ; and 

WHEREAS, It is a matter of common knowledge and experi- 
ence that it is impossible for workers to share equally in full 
benefits of union organization unless they are permitted to join 
said union organization; and 


WHEREAS, The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen exclude 
Negroes from membership by a color bar in their constitutions 
which constitutes a violation of the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Third Constitutional Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, assembled in San Francisco, California, Sep- 
tember, 1959, go on record as expelling the Brotherhood of Loco- 
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motive Firemen and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen as affiliates from the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations unless they eliminate 
the color bar from their constitutions within six months follow- 
ing the conclusion date of this Convention. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: There has been 
some rewording of the report of the committe with reference to 
this resolution, which I shall read to you at this time: 


This resolution is concerned with the elimination of the color 
bar in the constitutions of two affiliated international unions, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen. The Executive Council has under- 
taken efforts to secure the elimination of these discriminatory 
practices in order for these two unions to come into compliance 
with the anti-discrimination requirements of the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution. 


We take note of the fact that these two organizations have 
failed to carry out their pledge to the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
made by them at the time of their admission, to comply with the 
civil rights policy of the AFL-CIO. 


We authorize and request the AFL-CIO Executive Council to 
work with these organizations to obtain, at the earliest possible 
date, compliance by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen with the 
Civil Rights requirements of the AFL-CIO Constitution. 


I move, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this resolution. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the report of the Commit- 
tee and the motion to adopt. Is there any discussion? The chair 
recognizes Brother Randolph. 


DELEGATE A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters: 


Brother Chairman and delegates of the convention: I rise to 
register my exception to the report on the grounds that it does not 
provide any time limit for the elimination of the color bar in the 
constitution of the unions involved. 


We are essentially concerned, namely, the delegates of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, that some time be definitely 
set within which the color bar is eliminated by these organizations. 


When this resolution was considered by the committee, Jim 
Carey, my good friend, moved that it be referred to the Executive 
Council. Certainly I know that there isn’t anyone who is more 
dedicated to civil rights than Jim Carey. 
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Nevertheless, I believe that was a mistake, unless there were 
instructions that the Executive Council would set a date beyond 
which there would be no question about the fact that there would 
be no longer a color bar in the constitutions of these organizations. 


Let me say in this connection that I entertain the highest re- 
spect for the distinguished presidents of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. We have absolutely nothing against those men. We are 
associated with them in the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion and have pleasant relations from time to time. 


But I submit to this convention that in this mid-20th Century 
the color bar in any trade union is absolutely incompatible with the 
basic principles and ideals of free trade unionism. It is utterly in- 
conceivable that today a trade union will say to a worker, “You 
can’t come into this union, although you are working on a job cov- 
ered by the contract held by this union. You can’t come into this 
union for no other reason than that you are black.” 


Well, that is what it amounts to. It is comparable to saying to 
a worker, “You can’t come into this union because you are a Jew; 
or because you are a Catholic; or because you are Puerto Rican.” 


I contend that this is just as compatible with free trade union 
democracy as disabuse of a worker or a citizen because of color or 
race or religion. 


It is my opinion that even though these organizations be strong, 
history shows that liberty is indivisible, and the right to work be- 
longs as much to a black locomotive fireman as it does to a white 
locomotive fireman. 


The right to economic security for the family of a black fireman 
on a locomotive is just as sacred as the right to work is to a 
white fireman on a locomotive. So when you are dealing with basic 
questions, they involve the moral law which deals with the unity 
of the human family and also the dignity of the human personality. 
If you don’t agree that there is one human family, and that human 
family was created by God, and that all of the members of that 
human family are brothers and sisters, and because they are broth- 
ers and sisters, they are equal, and if they are equal they are en- 
titled to equal treatment, then you don’t believe in the first tenet 
of a sound democracy. 


The Judea-Christian teachings indicate and point out these two. 
basic ethical principles, the unity of the human family and the 
dignity of the personality of the individual. 


Racial discrimination is an affront to the personality of any 
worker. It is an attack upon the sacredness of his personality. It 
disregards his self-respect, and Negro workers are far more con- 
cerned about the elimination of humiliation that goes with the 
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belief and the concept of racial inferiority which grows out of the 
idea of exclusion from a union because of race. We are just as much 
concerned about that as economic advantages that come from the 
possession of a job. In fact, we are more concerned about that. 
The color bar is a symbol of second-class citizenship in the trade 
union movement. 


For a long, long time the delegates of the Sleeping Car Porters 
have been fighting racial discrimination on the floor of the conven- 
tions of the AFL-CIO and the AFL particularly. Nobody knows 
that better than George Meany, and nobody knows better than 
George Meany that the delegates to the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters wili never back up in their fight on racial discrimina- 
tion in the affiliates of the AFL-CIO, regardless of the opposition. 
That is not to imply that George Meany wishes that. I am sure he 
doesn’t because I have absolutely no question about the commit- 
ment of George Meany to the great values of human freedom and 
human dignity, and I believe that if a particular case of discrimi- 
nation is brought face to face to him he will do the right thing 
about it in eliminating this manifestation of discrimination. 


I have no doubt about that. Nevertheless, the responsibility of 
keeping this question alive in the labor movement is the respon- 
sibility of the Negro trade unionists, and that is the reason why we 
have never foregone the opportunity to present to the conventions 
of the A. F. of L. conditions concerning racial discrimination in the 
trade union movement. I submit that the color bar is a mockery of 
trade union democracy and the maintenance of the color bar in 
these various unions—and we only have, as I see it, three in the 
AFL-CIO at the present time, but they are three too many. 


The question has been raised about giving the unions more time 
to take the color bar out. I am not in accord with that position. I 
think the members of the Executive Council will agree that when 
the question of the admission of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Trainmen came up before the Executive Council it was agreed, 
according to my understanding, that George Meany would talk to 
the presidents of these unions and attempt to show them the neces- 
sity of eliminating the color bar and that it would be necessary for 
them to bring the constitutions into harmony with the Constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO; and I understood that if they didn’t do it in 
their conventions, following their admission into the AFL-CIO, 
they would be expelled. We haven’t kept that pledge unless the res- 
olution presented by the delegates of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters is upheld, and that is the reason why I oppose the re- 
port. It is because we have been committed to the elimination of 
the color bar or the expulsion of the unions that have it. 


On the matter of giving more time, let me advise you that these 
unions have had the color bar in their constitutions for over 50 
years. How much more time do they want? 
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Not only that, but let me tell you that there are a thousand 
more or less Negro firemen now who cannot get proper representa- 
tion merely because they are not in a union, and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen has a contract covering 
these Negro workers. And the Negro workers don’t have the op- 
portunity to exercise their voice and vote in the determination of 
policies concerning rates of pay and rules governing working 
conditions. 


What kind of trade union democracy is that? 


Therefore, I want to make it definitely clear that the delegates 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters will never agree to 
the maintenance of any union in the AFL-CIO with a color bar 
in its constitution. 


Let me tell you something about the operations of this color 
bar in relation to Negro locomotive firemen. I am sorry to tell you 
this, but this powerful union negotiated an agreement with the 
Southeastern Committee, including the railroads of the Southeast, 
which provided that promotable firemen should be eligible to be- 
come engineers. They defined what “promotable firemen” means. 
It means the eligibility of a fireman to become an engineer. If 
the fireman is ineligible to become an engineer then, ipso facto, 
he is ineligible to be a fireman. 


What are the facts? According to the mores of the South, 
according to longstanding custom and practices, a locomotive en- 
gineer’s job is a white man’s job. No Negro has ever been an 
engineer in the South and consequently he is ineligible to become 
an engineer, and by that policy it is only a matter of time when 
not one single Negro would be a fireman in the engine cabs in this 
nation because as they die, as they are retired, as they are fired, 
no Negro is hired in their places. A white man is put in their 
place and consequently, it is the death knell to the Negro firemen 
on the railroads in this country. 


Let me tell you, Brothers, that the colored locomotive firemen 
helped to build these railroads just as Negroes helped to lay the 
tracks throughout the South when you had to fire these engines 
with a shovel, a back-breaking job, a dollar a dav job. At that 
time 80 percent of the firemen on the roads of the South were 
black. But now when you have diesel power, less than 10 percent 
of the firemen on the southern roads are colored. 


Therefore, if you continue to postpone this action with respect 
to the color bar, the whole question will become moot because 
there will be no colored firemen eligible to retain the job. That is 
the reason why we are concerned about the question of time. 


I charge that there has been a conspiracy between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the government, 
the National Mediation Board and the Southeastern Railway Car- 
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riers, unlawfully to deprive the colored locomotive firemen of their 
jobs, their seniority rights that constitute property rights; and 
that was done by an agreement signed February 18, 1941. 


Our brothers in the Locomotive Firemen’s union knew all about 
that. 


We have a case that was carried to the Federal Courts in the 
District of Columbia. Here are some of the statements by colored 
locomotive firemen: Plaintiff Joseph Munlin was displaced April, 
1924 in his position as a locomotive fireman by the Seabord Air- 
line and his place was taken by a white fireman of only three 
months’ seniority. This was a common practice. We have here one 
man, Ed Sullivan, who was a Negro fireman in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, on the Seaboard Airline and he had a seniority date of 1913, 
and yet he was displaced by a junior white fireman. The National 
Mediation Board signed an agreement giving governmental sanc- 
tion to such a contract. That is the reason why we oppose the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen remaining in the AFL-CIO. We 
believe that they should first clean their house of racial discrim- 
ination, and then come to the AFL-CIO for admission. Moreover, 
we are inconsistent when we don’t take that position, because we 
put the Teamsters out because of corruption; we didn’t keep them 
in on the grounds that we could effectively get corruption out of 
the Teamsters Union by having them in the AFL-CIO. Why then 
assume that you can get racial discrimination out of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen by keeping them in 
the AFL-CIO instead of treating them in the manner we treated 
the Teamsters Union? 


In addition to the conspiracy between the government and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and the Southeastern Confer- 
ence Carriers Committee there have been secret agreements de- 
signed to displace colored locomotive firemen. One letter was sent 
to the officers and members in the Jacksonville area pointing out 
that unless the Atlantic Coastline changed its policy and refused 
to employ Negroes as firemen, they would call a strike against the 
road. This kind of economic pressure was brought on the various 
railroads in the Southeast. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has been responsible for 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters spending over $25,000 
trying to keep train porters on the head end of trains on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas and the Santa Fe Railroad. On the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Railroad the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen sent an ultimatum to the management in April, 1946, 
and demanded that that road cancel the contract in the interest of 
the train porters held by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


This is what the management said on that question: 


“O. W. Campbell, Assistant Manager of the defendant carriers, 
in explanation to authorized representatives of the Train Porters 
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as to why the carriers were submitting to the demands of the train- 
men and cancelling the contracts with the Train Porters stated, and 
the Court finds the fact to be, that the services of the Train Porters 
had been entirely satisfactory throughout the years; that the Car- 
riers had been entirely content with the contract between the 
Train Porters and the Carriers, and the company desires to con- 
tinue such contract indefinitely, and would do so if it were not for 
the pressure being brought on the Carriers by the trainmen ; that 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was a powerful economic 
factor, and the Carriers could not financially stand a controversy 
with them on the premises, particularly in respect to the claims 
by the Trainmen filed and threatened to be filed, for (enormous) 
amounts before the Railroad Adjustment Board, especially in light 
of certain decisions by the Board against other Carriers; that the 
— was pathetic, but that the Carriers were powerless to do 
otherwise.” 


And so here you see that the economic strength of these pow- 
erful railroad brotherhoods has been used for the purpose of dis- 
placing Negro workers both as firemen, as train porters, as train- 
men and brakemen in the Southeast and Southwest. Today in the 
Southeast it is hard to find a single Negro brakeman and in the 
Southwest the same thing is true. 


And now, my friends, we cannot look upon the proposal to give 
the Firemen more time and the Railroad Trainmen more time in 
the light of these facts. 


I understand that you don’t want to put anybody else out of the 
AFL-CIO, and before it has been suggested that if you put them 
out, you will make them mad. Well, if you keep them in you will 
make us mad. So one is just about as bad as the other. 


Hence, we believe that justice should be done, and justice in 
the interest of the Negro workers and the Firemen in particular 
consists of the elimination of the color bar. I don’t see that you are 
going to be able to do it unless you employ some drastic means. 


Moreover, this matter has vast international repercussions. 
We are a part of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The mantle of leadership has fallen upon the shoulders of 
the AFL-CIO. But, my friends, the unions in South Africa have the 
color bar. How can you go to the workers of Africa and Asia and 
talk about trade union democracy with unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO with a color bar in their constitutions? It just can’t 
be done. 


People say they listen to what you say, but they are concerned 
about what you do. When you support a measure designed to over- 
look this matter, you are placing the stamp of approval upon the 
color bar, and I am sure that that is not the desire of the AFL-CIO, 
either of the officials or the membership. 
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So, Brother Chairman, the delegates of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters call upon this convention to vote down the 
report of the Committee and uphold the resolution which is de- 
signed to eliminate the color bar from the constitutions of the 
unions involved. I thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I exercise the privilege of the 
chair, Brother Webster, and try to put this matter before the 
convention in its proper context. 


I agree with a great deal that Philip Randolph has had to say. 
I agree completely with the statements that he has made about 
the moral law that is involved here, the effects on the Negro 
worker, and the policy of discrimination that has been practiced. 


However, we have before us a resolution that in no way at- 
tempts to change our attitude on these problems. I agree with 
Phil that the Sleeping Car Porters will never back up on this 
question, and I say further I wouldn’t have much respect for them 
if they did. 


I do not agree that the responsibility for this fight rests solely 
with the Negro trade unions. I think it is the responsibility of all 
of us, one, because, it is wrong and two, because of the particular 
position we find ourselves in today where this question is being 
exploited by the enemies of democracy and of trade unions. 


Phil points out that these color bars have been in the constitu- 
tions of these organizations for many years. That, of course, is 
true. I would like to point out, however, that during all these 
many years, until a very few years ago, these unions had officers 
who were in favor of keeping the color bar in the constitution. The 
heads of these unions now do not favor the retaining of the color 
bar and have indicated that by their public statements and by 
their actions. 

What is the real question? The real question is whether we 
should pass a resolution with a deadline. In other words, issuing 
an ultimatum saying at such and such a date you must remove 
this bar or you will be expelled. 


This resolution takes note of the fact that there are some 
elements in these organizations in official positions that want to 
eliminate this color bar. The resolution takes note of the fact that 
they made a pledge to the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO at the 
time of their admission that they would comply with the Civil 
Rights policy. It also takes note of the fact that to date they have 
not done so, at least to the extent of removing the color bar from 
their constitution. 


The resolution authorizes and requests the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council to work with these organizations to obtain at the 
earliest possible date compliance by them with the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights’ requirements in the Constitution. 
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Now, this puts it in the hands of the Executive Council to work 

with these people. I have talked to them. I have been in touch 

with them. There is no inclination on the part of the officers, as far 

as I can see, not to comply with their pledge. But, Phil asked this 

y soe ae Why assume we can eliminate the color bar by keeping 
em in 


Well, I assume that on the basis of the record. Phil is quite 
familiar with the record. When I became Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AFL on January 1, 1940, there were more than 20 unions in the 
AFL at that time that had a color bar in their constitution. By 
constant work, year in and year out, led mainly by President Bill 
Green—and he never let up on this issue, he never let up on a 
union that had the color bar in its constitution, and he never 
advocated throwing it out in order to compel them to eliminate 
the color bar. 


So, we have made progress over the years. 


Now the question is, do we try to make some further progress 
or do we try to work with them under a deadline hanging over 
their heads? It is my thought that all efforts—and I am practical 
about this—that all efforts to work with them would end the 
minute we give them an ultimatum or give them a deadline, be- 
cause then we are playing into the hands not of the officers, who 
are sound, and who are with us on this question, but playing into 
the hands of those people in those organizations who are deter- 
mined to keep this color bar. 


Yes, I am in agreement with Phil about the position this places 
American labor in before the world. But if we are going into 
the work of the ICFTU on the basis of having attained all our 
goals, if we wait to go in there and cooperate until the time we can 
say we have been successful in every one of our aims, wait until 
the time we can go in with wings sprouting from our shoulders, 
then I am afraid we are going to wait a long time. 


After all, these are human institutions, and you set a goal for 
yourself and you keep striving for that goal. I admire Phil Ran- 
dolph for striving for his goal. And while he has made progress— 
and he has seen progress, and we have seen progress inside the 
labor movement and outside the labor movement on this question 
—none of us is going to live long enough to reach the state of 
perfection where we say this matter has been entirely and com- 
pletely eliminated from the social structure of our country. We 
just won’t live that long, and we know it. 


I contend that this measure is not designed, as Phil says, to 
overlook the situation. It makes no attempt to overlook the situa- 
tion. It takes note of the fact that they haven’t carried out their 
pledge up to this time. It merely puts it in the hands of the Execu- 


tive Council. 
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So the question before you is simply this: do you want to put 
a deadline on these organizations, one of which, incidentally, de- 
spite the color bar, has over a thousand Negro members at the 
present time; do you want to put a deadline on them? If you do, 
that ends the entire matter because I am quite sure I know what 
the reaction will be on the part of those in the organization who 
are opposed to removing the color bar. My thought is that we 
ought to try, through the Executive Council, and the Executive 
Council has the power when they feel they have reached a point 
that there can be no further progress, they have the power 
to come back to this convention and ask for the expulsion of 
these organizations. But I think the better part of wisdom would 
be to follow the plan laid out by the almost unanimous vote of this 
Committee and recommended to this convention, working with 
these officers in an attempt to solve this problem which has plagued 
the Negro workers in this industry for so many years. And I hope 
for one, that, based on the record we have made in the past, we 
can without too much delay bring this thing to a conclusion and 
bring these unions into full compliance with the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution on Civil Rights. Thank you. 


The chair recognizes Brother Webster. 


DELEGATE MILTON P. WEBSTER, Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters: I would like to make an observation or two on 
this situation for the benefit of the delegates. 


As I have been walking around this convention for the last 
three or four days a good many people have whispered in my ear 
as to what we ought or ought not to do about this situation. I 
believe it would be enlightening to the delegates to this conven- 
tion to know something about this problem as we have been con- 
fronted with it, particularly as it affects these two unions. 


Now, they are railroad unions and we are railroad unions. We 
came into this Federation some thirty odd years ago as federal 
unions. There was opposition to our coming in as federal unions 
by some of the people in the Federation because they claimed we 
didn’t have leadership. Nevertheless there were logical people in 
the Federation and we were taken in. 


Several years after we came in as federal unions, the Execu- 
tive Council gave us to a white organization that had a color bar 
in its constitution and then when we appeared before the AFL 
Executive Council again, they reversed themselves and gave us 
an international charter and then we started to function with the 
cooperation, to a large extent, of the officers of the AFL. 


In the Cincinnati convention some 8 or 10 years later, it 
appeared that during that time some 25 or 30 locals or groups of 
Negro trainmen were called trade porters and porter brakemen. 
These men didn’t have any union. The Transportation Act of 1920 
and the Railway Labor Act which almost required everybody to 
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be in the unions were passed, but the unions that had jurisdiction 
over the trainmen had color bars in their constitution and still 
have, as a matter of fact. Therefore, when they sought a trade 
union, we had a federal charter in the AFL and at the Cincinnati 
convention the late President Green called us into his suite and he 
said, “We have got a group of Negro trainmen in this organization 
that we can’t do very much for. If we enlarge your jurisdiction, 
will you take these people over and see what you can do for them?” 
We agreed. We had trouble enough of our own at that time be- 
cause, in addition to the usual problems that all of us have, we had 
the problem of this thing we call racial prejudice in America to 
combat in all lines. Anyway, we took these people in and since 
that time there has been a continual fight with the trainmen’s 
union trying to keep them from driving the men off the job. 


They are in the AFL-CIO now. They probably came in over 
our protest but they are here. At this present time there is a case 
pending involving 56 men on the Santa Fe Railroad which has 
been in the courts for 14 years. There has been no disposition on 
the part of the Trainmen’s Union to cooperate and eliminate that 
suit. The suit stayed in the United States District Court for 14 
years and then went to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
on two or three different occasions and finally the judge sent it 
back to the National Railroad Adjustment Board, First Division. 
That is where it is at the present time, and the trainmen’s very 
able lawyers were before the Nationa] Railroad Adjustment Board 
a few years ago accusing the Brotherhood of trying to make an 
ugly race dispute of this fight because they are trying to keep the 
men on the job. These men worked on these jobs 50 years, long 
before the trainmen were there. 


Those conditions exist today and we just haven’t got any con- 
fidence that these men are going to remove this color bar unless 
some extraordinary force is brought upon these people to make 
them understand this particular situation. 


With reference to the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Randolph said they had the Southeastern Carriers Agreement, It, 
in substance, said a Negro can’t be a fireman. That is all it said, 
and it was an agreement, Later a Mr. Beyer, a member of the 
National Mediation Board, in a conference we had on employment 
practices, attempted to point out that the Mediation Board had no 
part in it until he was shown his name signed to a contract to 
which Brother Randolph had referred. 


We have 1,000 Negro locomotive firemen dwindling out be- 
cause they have no union. They have no place to protect themselves 
and therefore we cannot see how these people are going to take 
this color clause out of their constitution unless some influence is 
brought to bear on them more so than telling them, “We are going 
to work along with you and see if you can take it out.” So there 
are other reverberations from this situation. 
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In the City of Chicago and the State of Illinois we have ten 
or twelve Negroes in the State Legislature. They have gone along 
with the program of organized labor 100 per cent and since these 
two institutions were brought into the AFL-CIO with a color 
clause in their constitution, they have begun to question us as to 
whether or not we ought to go along with the forces of organized 
labor under those circumstances. 


I will agree we have been around here a long time. We prob- 
ably had more resolutions non-concurred in on this question of 
discrimination in the trade union movement than anybody else 
over the years. We are not naive enough now to think that we 
are going to be able to make any drastic changes at any particular 
time. But I think it might be well to bear in mind that there 
are other reactions to this situation. 


We had here in this country a few months back a situation 
involving the so-called “Right-to-Work” law. Many of the em- 
ployes in the state where the “Right-to-Work” law was up 
appealed to the Negro voters to support the “Right-to-Work” 
law largely because of discriminatory practices of trade unions, 
and particularly discrimination of the color clauses of these 
organizations. Our organization met in its executive board and 
contributed money and turned it over to our vice-president out 
here on the West Coast in California, who is a delegate to this 
convention, and instructed him to do everything possible to com- 
bat that attitude of the employers in trying to get Negro voters to 
vote for the “Right-to-Work” law because of the color clause 
of these constitutions. 


Insofar as we are concerned, we go along with the organized 
labor program. We participate in everything that is participated 
in, by organized labor, and while we don’t have as much money as 
the Trainmen and Locomotive Firemen, we are a long ways from 
being broke. We pay our share of everything, and we have even 
made — to fight law suits against the railroad men 
as a whole. 


We think the time has come when something ought to be done 
for us. We have been talking about these discriminatory prac- 
tices over a period of 30 years, and while we don’t believe if the 
color bar is taken out of the constitution of these two unions, or 
if you follow our resolution and put them out, that that in itself 
is going to cure the situation, it will be a great uplift. 


I happen to be a member of the Civil Rights Committee that 
came into being with the merged organization. We have a number 
of unions that have discriminated against Negroes. For 
instance, we have one union which doesn’t have a color bar in 
its constitution. And in one city with only 80 or 90 Negroes in 
a union of 2,000 men it elected a Negro business agent. Yet an- 
other union of that international in another city won’t let the 
man work in that particular trade. 
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We have got this case along with others before Civil Rights 
Committee. They have been dragging their feet on it, but how 
could we expect to do a job on one little local or one local involving 
one man when at the top of our organization we have people 
that won’t let Negroes in at all. 


We call these things to your attention because we feel the 
time has come when something ought to be done about this situa- 
tion. We feel it can be done. 


I heard something about going outside the ranks of or- 
ganized labor to get something done. Well, now, we haven’t gone 
outside the ranks of organized labor on this question of discrimi- 
nation. It is brought in here. It has been discussed before the 
Executive Council, and it is discussed before the Civil Rights 
Committee, and a resolution was properly brought before this 
convention. 


We believe that this thing can be solved if there is a genuine 
desire to solve it. We believe there is enough power to influence 
the AFL-CIO to solve this problem. But we don’t believe it can 
be solved if we are going to continue to put it off like we have 
for the past 10 or 15 years. The issue ought to be met straight 
ahead. We ought to meet this issue head-on to the end that we 
will bring about the elimination of these particular situations. 


We haven’t got a lot of friends. Only recently in a large 
city of this country, a large employers organization, on a par with 
the National Manufacturers Association, or the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which those of us in the railroad 
unions know about, hired a high-powered publicity agent or public 
relations man, as they called him. They went into a certain 
community with a large Negro population, and invited all the 
leading Negroes in that community to attend a banquet and a cock- 
tail party, and they attempted to prejudice Negroes against the 
trade union on the sole grounds of these color bars and other 
prejudices. 


I think if this organization is as wise about this issue as it is 
about all other isues, they will go along with our program as set 
forth in our proposition and our resolution and as has been ex- 
pounded by our international president, President Randolph. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: President Kennedy of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Firemen. 


DELEGATE KENNEDY: Brotherhood of Railroad Firemen: 
President Meany, delegates, I represent one of these organizations 
that we now have under inspection, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, who have been in existence in this country for more 
than 75 years. 
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I am sure that you will recall the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen became a member of the AFL-CIO at the previous con- 
vention held in Atlantic City and I recall very clearly the confer- 
ences that I had with Brother George Meany, the President, before 
the Atlantic City Convention, at which time George Harrison, 
President of the Railway Clerks and myself sat down to talk 
over the problems that confronted us in our application to join 
the AFL-CIO. 


I pointed out to them that more than 65 years ago when our 
forefathers set up the constitution of our Brotherhood the word 
“white” was put into that constitution. I told them that all during 
those years there probably had been no effort, organized or other- 
wise, to make any changes. I told them, however, that I respected 
the times we were now living in and working in and that the dis- 
crimination clause would eventually have to be considered by our 
organization, and that I was satisfied that when that time took 
place our delegates were big enough and smart enough and capable 
enough to make these changes that we, as executive officers, would 
suggest. 

We have lived up to that pledge. However, since you have had 
your convention and since we joined the AFL-CIO, we have not 
had our national convention. Our national convention is scheduled 
to take place in 1962. 


When that convention takes place in 1962, as we promised the 
President of the AFL-CIO, we will place this problem before the 
1,100 delegates and representatives of the 200,000 members of my 
organization. However, we went a little further, as I pointed out 
to Brother Meany, than just make a pledge that we will do this at 
our next convention. I said that, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have in our constitution the “white” clause, we would do every- 
thing within reason to make the changes long before that conven- 
tion would take place. 

Brother Randolph, when he spoke to this convention, left the 
impression that, because the word “white” was in the constitution 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, every member of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is a white man. That is not 
true. Let me point out to you that since your convention in Atlantic 
City and since we had the original meeting with Brother Meany, 
more than 1,000 Negroes belong to the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen today. We want you to know that. 


We want you to know that these are not just individuals in the 
so-called northern states. We have Negroes that belong to our or- 
ganization in the State of Virginia, as a matter of fact. In the State 
of Virginia, in Norfolk, we have a local lodge composed exclusively 
of Negroes. The President, the Secretary, the local representatives, 
the legislative representatives and all of the officers are Negroes 
and we are very proud of the fact that we have such a very fine out- 
standing organization down in that southern state with such a 
large group of members—vwell over one hundred. 
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All through the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad that runs 
through the State of Virginia and West Virginia, we have a sub- 
stantial number of Negroes. We have Negroes who are working 
in the capacity of switchmen. We have Negroes who are working 
in the capacity of yard foremen in the yard; and we have Negroes 
working in the capacity of freight brakemen, and we have Negroes 
working in the capacity of passenger brakemen. 


In the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania, we have any num- 
ber of Negro workers on the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York 
Central Railroad, and other railroads. In the City of Chicago, 
where we have contracts on practically every railroad in the city, 
we have more than 150 Negro switchmen on the Chicago Belt Rail- 
road. They hold office in their particular lodges where our men 
have the jurisdiction. 


Let’s come out here to California and see whether we have kept 
our pledges. Here in the State of California, we represent a good 
many hundreds of bus drivers, and we have a substantial number 
of Negro bus drivers under the jurisdiction of our general com- 
mittees down here in the City of Los Angeles. As a matter of fact, 
we have a substantial number in our Brotherhood of Negro women 
bus drivers in our organization. I wonder if Brother Randolph 
knows that, or if there are any Negro women in his organization, 
for the sake of the record. 


Don’t let anybody try to point out to you that we did not keep 
our pledge. Brother Gilbert, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and myself as the President of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, did give you a pledge that we 
would eventually bring this discriminatory clause out of our con- 
stitution. 


I say to you in all sincerity today, if you will just bear with us 
a little, at least until we have a convention, if you will just go along 
with some real, genuine, true-blooded representatives of labor, 
Brother Gilbert and myself and our associates who are here, you 
won’t have these problems at the future conventions because we 
are already cleaning it up, as the record shows. 


If you will give us just a little more time, I am sure that even- 
tually we will be as lily-white as all of the rest of the organizations 
that have within their ranks all of the colors. 


Let me point out to you further this white clause did not only 
involve the Negroes. This involved taking into our organization 
the American Indians, of which we now have a substantial num- 
ber in our organization. They are regarded as the red men. 

This involved taking into our organization some yellow men, 
and on the Canadian Pacific Railroad, of which we have jurisdic- 
tion, we have Chinese of the yellow race in our organization. 


This discrimination did not fall wholly and solely upon the 
Negro race. All of the other colors were involved, and our organ- 
ization, that has contracts on all of these railroads in the United 
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States and all of these railroads in Canada, is confronted with all 
of this racial discrimination. 


We in the later years have cleared it up. I am sure if you will 
just give us a little more time, and go along with this Committee’s 
report, we will, when we come back to another convention, be able 
to give you a record that you will be mighty proud of. I thank you 
for your indulgence. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Brother Gilbert. 


DELEGATE H. R. GILBERT, President, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen: Mr. President, I think that the 
record should be cleared here before the delegates in this conven- 
tion about the subjects raised by Brother Randolph. I have no 
quarrel with Brother Randolph about his ambitions. I share them 
with him. I want to make it clear to those who are present here that 
as the President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen I have worked diligently towards fulfillment of the 
commitment I made to Brother Meany and those involved when 
our organization came into the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


I shall continue to do that, for in my more than 30 years as a 
trade unionist I have never faltered in keeping my promise in any 


respect. 


There are a few false impressions that Brother Randolph has 
left with this convention that I should like to clear up. 


In the first place, he didn’t mention to you that the agreement 
he spoke of was cancelled by our organization. Furthermore, he 
left the impression that we were discriminatory in our actions with 
the carrier representatives of the railroads on which Negro fire- 
co are employed, and I defy him to bring proof of that statement 

ere. 


I want everyone present here to know that there are no secret 
agreements between this Brotherhood and any railroad corpora- 
tion with whom we have agreements. 


+ 
There is one instance I would like to leave with you where we b 
are unable to bring the same representation to the colored firemen c 
on the railroads where we represent the firemen, and that is in con- h 
nection with promotion to the position of locomotive engineers. s 
That is the result of an injunction brought against our organiza- d 
tion in a federal court by a group of Negro firemen when we en- 
deavored to get them the same privileges that we have for the fire- 
men we represent who are white. 


I think you are entitled to know that because, since I have 
become president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, we have not discriminated in any way in protection. 
We have promoted their rights. But the only instance, and I am 
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sorry to say it, where we were compelled to cease our efforts to get 
promotion rights for Negro firemen was as the result of a court 
injunction brought about and promoted by Negro firemen them- 
selves. 


I am sure that if you will be tolerant with us in the months 
ahead, I shall continue to work towards keeping the pledge that 
I made when we went into and were accepted into your ranks. 
Thank you very much. 


DELEGATE FRANK EVANS, Allied Industrial Workers: 
Brother Chairman, I don’t want to take up too much time of the 
convention, but I rise in opposition to the recommendation of the 
Committee. We are only asking that the two Brotherhood unions 
be given a definite date as to time of clearing their constitution 
of the color clause. 


I want to point out to you that if you sustain the Committee’s 
recommendation it is going to have adverse effects on us come 1960. 
I want to point out to you that in October of 1958 we had on the 
ballot in Ohio and six other states of the Union a law known as 
“Right-to-Work.” I know and you know the pressure that was 
brought about by the NAM, the Chamber of Commerce, and other 
employer organizations to try to get the Negro vote to go against 
organized labor and try to vote in this bad “Right-to-Work” law. 


I, for one, in the State of Ohio, went to every civic Negro or- 
ganization in the state, to every ministerial organization in the 
state, pointing out to them that the salvation of the Negro lies with 
organized labor and that under no conditions should we go along 
— this program of the employer to vote in the “Right-to-Work” 
aw. 


I say to you that those organizations said to me: “What about 
the two international unions that were accepted into the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
with that color clause in their constitution?” 


I said, “I want you to remember that the heads of labor have 
given them a directive, and that the condition under which they 
were accepted into the main body of labor was that in the very first 
convention they would remove from their constitution this color 
bar. You cannot accuse them of not removing that from the con- 
stitution until such time as they have had the opportunity to 
do so.” ‘ 


And we find that one of these organizations cancelled their con- 
vention until 1962. We find that the other organization did have a 
convention and the delegates to the convention, in the face of the 
understanding that was reached by the officers of their inter- 
national unions, voted down the proposal on removing the bar. 


I am saying to you if we would sustain the recommendation of 
the committee, not placing into this resolution a definite date as 
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to when they shall remove the color bar from their constitution, 
it is going to work a hardship on us when we go back to try to beat 
the “Right-to-Work” law which is as surely to come as God makes 
green apples. I want you to remember that, and all of you sitting 
here in this convention will understand the job that is going to 
have to be done in 1960 when “Right-to-Work” comes back. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any further discussion? 


The chair will recognize Delegate Thomas of the Packing- 
house Workers. 


DELEGATE GEORGE THOMAS, Packinghouse Workers: I 
rise to speak in opposition to the committee’s report. At the out- 
set, I would like to say that this is not a Sleeping Car Porters propo- 
sition. Coming from a union that is affiliated with this organization 
which has a substantial membership, predominantly white, we, too, 
don’t agree and we will never agree with racial discrimination in 
any labor organization. 


Iam from the South and 44 years old. I was raised in the South 
and I am very familiar with the term of “Give us more time and 
all of these problems will be cleaned up.” In fact, Negroes have been 
hearing this same tune for over 300 years now—“A little more 
time” and “A little more education and all of these problems will 
be wiped out.” Well, we think the time is now. 


In regard to the President of one of the railway unions who 
spoke, just in passing he made the statement that up in Virginia 
they have a local union composed entirely of Negroes. We don’t 
agree with that either because that is the Norfolk local union, and 
being from the South I know there are many such local unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 


I see nothing wrong if people are sincere in what they talk 
about. If these two unions are sincere, then I see nothing wrong 
with having a definite time to do a job. 


We are having a lot of hell in the South about this question and 
I am one guy that has been run out of a few of the cities in the 
South because of the way I talk. There are a lot of Negroes down 
there that can’t vote, you know. Well, who am I to represent an 
organization from the labor movement, to go back and try to do 
a job in the South on this problem of discrimination when I visit 
a convention here in San Francisco where the top people in the 
labor movement are agreeable to going along with the proposition 
of “‘as soon as possible” or “give us a little more time”? I can say 
to you very frankly I have heard that all my life and I don’t care 
who says it, it just hasn’t been past practice and it always pans 
out that way. So long as you leave it flexible and fluid like that, I 
will predict we will be coming back to convention after convention 
and the situation will remain the same. 
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I suppose this is a bitter way to feel about it, but if you were 
raised down where I was raised you would not have any reason to 
feel any other way. 


I think we ought to agree with the original resolution as was 
submitted by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. How can 
we, representing the labor movement in this country, talk 
about all these other things—and you know there were a lot of 
speeches made. You know Eisenhower didn’t do anything about 
discrimination, and I wonder what they are going to say in the 
newspapers about us, those of us who don’t have the courage to 
talk about this problem? 


I said to many of my brothers over there that there would be 
only a few speakers on this proposition. Many of us will sit on our 
hands and won’t say anything. When you do that, the way I see it, 
you agree with this kind of a situation. 


Mr. Chairman, I am in wholehearted support of the original 
resolution submitted by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and I am opposed to the report. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Are you ready to vote? 


‘i a chair will recognize Delegate Collis of the Newspaper 
uild. 


DELEGATE JOSEPH F. COLLIS, American Newspaper 
Guild: This has been a very enlightening debate and I under- 
stand the problem the Brotherhood is attempting to solve. I hold 
that the solution should be imminent rather than in 1962. I can 
- “" reason why we have to wait until that day to get a solution 
of it. 


The president of one of the Brotherhoods pleads for action 
now, and I can sympathize with his view. I am opposed to waiting 
until the 1962 convention, as recommended by the other Brother- 
hood. I think that we should take some action. 


I am also distressed to learn that where Negroes are being 
admitted in some of these Brotherhoods they apparently are be- 
ing put in segregated locals. This information comes from one 
of the previous speakers. I think that at this time we should take 
some action, set a deadline on this. It appears that there will be 
a special convention of this organization within a year or so, 
and I suggest that be the deadline which the Brotherhoods be 
given to clean their houses. 


I wonder what would be the attitude of most of the delegates 
here if this were an issue of religious discrimination. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Are you ready to vote? 
DELEGATE EUGENE FRAZIER, Transport Service Em- 
ployees: I rise in opposition to the committee’s report and in 
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favor of the original resolution. I come from one of the smallest 
unions in the American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 


dustrial Organizations. 


We have a union as a result of discrimination. Our union was 
born in the railroad industry. Our good friend, Brother William 
Green, late president, said to us at one time, when we were try- 
ing to organize, ““You redcaps in the railroad industry don’t make 
enough money to pay union dues.” 


Well, since that time, by the continuation of our struggle we 
have paid dues; we have taken our ranks into the labor move- 
ment, and we have made our contribution to Negro leadership 
that has taken their place in the ranks of government in this 
country and abroad by good sound trade unionists. There is 
much to the saying that from little acorns great oaks grow. That 
has been the case where our organization is concerned. 


Discrimination coming from a voice like mine may sound like 
a little voice in the wilderness, but we must remember that in this 
confederation there are over one million Negro workers and they 
cannot be here because many of those workers are captives in 
the international union to which they belong. 


So I don’t only speak for my small union, I speak of the mil- 
lions of Negroes that cannot be heard here. I speak for the mil- 
lions of Negro workers, black workers in Asia, Africa, India 
and China, in Egypt, the Land of the Pharaohs, the Islands of 
the Sea. The one thing that they want is an answer to the 
propaganda of Khrushchev and the communists when they go back, 
to tell them that the AFL-CIO is discriminating against Negro 
workers. We know it isn’t true, but how will those people know? 
There is a language barrier, there is a distance barrier and many 
other barriers. But if we can say in this organization there is no 
color bar and that men are progressed and elevated on the basis 
of their merits, there will be something that will help our country 
in the struggle for the minds of men. 


Today they are asking for your help. They are begging, they 
are crying and they are praying. Tomorrow it may be too late. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Vice-President 
Carey. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I rise to sup- 
port the committee’s report and oppose the resolution as originally 
submitted. This matter was considered before the subcommittee 
of the Resolutions Committee. I move that the course be fol- 
lowed as contained in the resolution now before the convention. 


The AFL-CIO Constitution is far superior on this subject 
than the AFL’s Constitution was. It is far superior on this sub- 
ject than the CIO’s Constitution was. This Constitution under 
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which we live establishes 14 standing committees of the AFL-CIO 
in all the important fields of activity to meet the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the AFL-CIO. But there are three committees among 
those 14 that have a special character, very special purpose. And 
not belittling in any sense the Legislative Committee or the Com- 
munity Service Committee or the Veterans Committee or any of 
the other committees, the three committees that I refer to deal 
with political education, civil rights, and ethical practices. Those 
three committees in the Constitution are established to assist the 
Executive Council in the fulfillment of certain specified duties. 


I join with President Meany in suggesting that it is not just 
the Negro delegates who have an obligation to fulfill the consti- 
tution. The President of the organization has a special obliga- 
tion, as the Vice-Presidents have, and as all of the affiliated unions 
and their officers have. 


I might suggest that perhaps the white delegates, the white 
officers have a greater obligation to keep this question alive. How 
can this best be accomplished? 


I heard President Randolph speak for the first time at the first 
convention of the AFL that I had the pleasure of attending at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, D. C., in 1933. He spoke eloquently. 
I was amazed to find a great number of delegates left the room 
before he completed his remarks. I am pleased to see that a great 
yr has taken place in the American labor movement in that 
respect. 


There is no deadline set in the Constitution of the AFL-CIO, 
and I read that provision in full: 


“The Committee on Civil Rights shall be vested with the duty 
and responsibility to assist the Executive Council to bring about 
at the earliest possible date effective implementation of the prin- 
ciple stated in this Constitution of non-discrimination in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Constitution.” 


That to me has a date... “The earliest possible opportunity.” 
I do not condone the existence of discrimination or Jim Crow lo- 
cals or discrimination in any form. I do think the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations has a 
job to perform, but I submit to you they are not responsible for 
the inclusion in some of the constitutions of these color bars. 


Outside of the AFL and outside of the CIO, certain practices 
did apply, but inside the AFL-CIO the term “indiscriminatory 
activity” will be brought about at a much earlier date. And I 
would suggest that the sponsors of the resolution are getting con- 
sideration in the resolution now before the convention. But 
assume, if you will, what would happen if that resolution was 
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adopted or defeated by this convention. To defeat the resolution 
as submitted would make it appear that the AFL-CIO condones 
the discriminatory action now engaged in in these two organiza- 
poe a I might even venture to say many more organizations 
as well. 


So this Executive Council does have the responsibility to 
pursue this matter and to pursue it in accordance with a consti- 
tution and procedure that have been so far successful on so many 


other subjects. 


I am pleased to second the motion for the adoption of the 
Committee’s report. 


DELEGATE McCAFFREY, Local Union 520: It appears to 
me that the group on my left, the Locomotive Trainmen, are being 
criticized because they have something in their constitution that 
other people practice. I am from a local industrial union in 
Philadelphia where we have eleven craft unions in our plant. 
There is not one Negro person in any of these unions. Yesterday 
the chairman said that we should look for an international union 
that we could affiliate with. We certainly did it. We talked to 
different groups and different organizations, but as soon as I 
posed the question, “Will you give us equal rights for all of our 
members?” the answer was, “Well, I am sorry, but I will talk 
to you some time again.”” These gentlemen over here made only 
one mistake, they left it in their constitution. If they have done 
what they said and hired 1,000 people, they have done more than 
our industry has done in the last 10 years. 


I had to go to management; I went outside the AFL-CIO to 
try to get some help on this question. But even with the state and 
city government in Philadelphia it was a hopeless fight, because 
we were too small. 


Yesterday when the chairman said we had no argument be- 
cause our argument was poor, that is why we said it wasn’t fair. 
We have dealt with this unfair question for years. Not only do 
they discriminate against the Negroes, but they discriminate 
against the white also. If you are not someone’s brother or cousin, 
they discriminate against you also. So, whether this resolution 
would pass or not, it would not make very much difference, be- 
cause we will stand here and clap when it passes and then go home 
and practice the same thing. 


We have done, I think, as much as we could do for our situa- 
tions. We have asked all types of cooperation, and we have 
gotten none. So whether it passes or not, I don’t imagine our in- 
dustry is going to be any different or that there is going to be 
any advancement for the Negro, no matter whether you vote yes 
or no. Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: Are you ready to vote on the reso- 
lution as presented by the Resolutions Committee? 


... The question was called for by several delegates. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I think we have pretty well ex- 
hausted this topic and I am now going to put the question. 


Those in favor of the report of the Resolutions Committee 
signify by saying aye; opposed no. 


The motion is carried and so ordered. 


..- At 1:00 o’clock, P.M., the convention recessed to reconvene 
at 3:00 o’clock, P.M. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FIFTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
Wednesday September 23, 1959 


The convention was called to order by President Meany at 2:55 
o’clock, P. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair now recognizes the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, Vice President Schoemann. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


... Committee Chairman Schoemann submitted the following 
report on behalf of the Committee: 


THE FUTURE OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Is the United States ready to face the fundamental challenges 
confronting our public schools? The AFL-CIO believes that the 
American people must face and answer this question. 


The dearth of political leadership, from the executive branch 
and the legislative branch of the federal government, in the past 
six years, has contributed to America’s apathy in the face of the 
Soviets’ threat to our survival. As the U.S.S.R. demonstrated that 
a slave economy can match, then surpass its free counterpart in 
military technology, the United States has remained lethargic. In 
some respects Soviet education and technology have clearly ex- 
ceeded those of the free world in general and the U. S. in particular. 
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We in America can no longer enjoy the “above-the-battle” attitude 
which has characterized the Eisenhower era. We must knuckle 
down to the job of regaining technological and educational 
superiority. 


The United States Office of Education has just released the 
report of the Official U. S. Education Mission to the U.S.S.R. The 
Mission, headed by U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick, reported that the Russians are spending about 10 to 15 
per cent of their budget on education, as against our 5 per cent. 
The report states wisely : “We cannot afford to be apathetic about 
educational developments in the U.S.S.R. Clearly the Soviet Union 
is bent on overtaking and surpassing us as a world power.” 


Recently the U.S.S.R. accomplished what mankind has never 
done before. In a feat that historically must far surpass Colum- 
bus’s discovery of America, Soviet Russia became the first nation 
in Earth’s history ever to land a device on the moon. Indications 
are that they will be the first to land men beyond the Earth. The 
shadows are rapidly lengthening over the free world. We must 
educate and strengthen ourselves or we will perish. 


In no area is our apathy more apparent and in no area is there 
greater need for action than in support of education. 


In all of the more than 130 years during which American trade 
unions have supported the idea of a free, universal, educational 
system, never have the schools faced a greater crisis. The situa- 
tion is so serious that a question arises as to the basic policy to be 
followed. The AFL-CIO urges the American people to decide. 


The fundamental issue is whether we want and will invest in an 
educational system adequate to the unprecedented demands of the 
Space Age or whether what remains of our school system will be 
allowed to continue its rapid deterioration. 


The world’s leading democracy, dedicated to the self-deter- 
mination and self-rule of peoples everywhere, spends only a rela- 
tive pittance on the educational system which must provide most 
of its youth with the understanding necessary to rule themselves. 


As we have improved our communications media procedurally, 
we have apparently communicated less and less of substance to the © 
people. It should be self-evident that both children and teachers 
have a need for safe, modern, well-ventilated classrooms in build- 
ings designed to provide an atmosphere conducive to learning. We 
need classrooms fit for our children, fit for our teachers, and fit for 
education. Yet, how many realize that this richest nation has some 
of the poorest schools? Many of our teachers do not make a living 
wage. Many of our school buildings are fire traps. This is the 
dimension of the problem. 
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At the time of our Revolution and the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, and even at the formation of our 
nation with the adoption of the Constitution in 1789, few people 
received any formal education. On the Hamiltonian hypothesis 
that only the propertied and the “accomplished” should govern— 
which view commanded wide acceptance in high circles during the 
first two presidencies—it could be argued that “the people” did not 
really need a formal education. However, with the victory of re- 
publicanism in Jefferson’s election as our third president, the coun- 
try assumed the content as well as the form of democracy. 


It became apparent to an objective observer that a nation dedi- 
cated, as ours is in the Declaration of Independence, to the proposi- 
tion that man has inalienable, God-given rights and that govern- 
ment’s function is “to protect these rights”—that such a govern- 
ment must allow, then encourage, then promote the free and 
informed discussion of government policy. It became clear that a 
nation dedicated, as ours is in the Constitution’s preamble, to 
“promote the general welfare,” must determine and promote it 
through a universal and informed electorate. It is axiomatic that 
for self-rule people must have at least the opportunity for a full 
education. This ideal—while not yet fully realized—has now been 
recognized as a prerequisite to America’s attainment of the 
position of world leader. 


Organized labor was one of the first to recognize these facts. 
Almost from the founding of this country, union groups began 
agitation for free public education. In Philadelphia, when the first 
voluntary association of workmen was formed in 1828, the spread- 
ing of public education was a prime topic for study. In 1829 a 
committee of workers was formed to study the state’s school 
system. This committee recommended free, public schools open to 
all children, in every part of the state. As early as 1834, the 
nation’s trade unions met in New York on the need for education 
and noted the necessity of an “equal universal republican system 
of education.” 


Gradually, by supporting progressive candidates for school 
board and legislative office, labor and its liberal supporters in this 
field won the establishment of the public school system. 


A vital element in the realization of the hope for at least a 
primary education for all was the limitation of child labor, 
achieved by organized labor after decades of struggle. Today’s 
federal and state laws limiting child labor—inadequate as they 
are in many respects—at least assure most children freedom from 
exploitation in the shop so that they may study during their early 
years. 


From providing, through local government, the opportunity for 
free education the labor movement moved for compulsory school 
attendance laws during the 1860’s and thereafter. 
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By increasing our national wealth, and thus the ability to 
support a public school system, and by bringing a degree of eco- 
nomic stability to working people, the labor movement has con- 
stantly enhanced the opportunity of American youth for a better 
and better education. 


The formation of the American Federation of Labor in 1881 
provided the coordinated and continuing effort by workers’ organ- 
izations needed to make public school education a reality. Labor’s 
support of the schools has continued up to the present. 


Today, we are seriously concerned about the status and the 
future of public education in the United States. We regard pro- 
vision for more and better education for our expanding population 
as one of the most critical challenges of our time. 


American labor believes that the opportunity for free and uni- 
versal education is essential in a system of government based on 
the democratic process. We hold that only an informed and en- 
lightened people can govern themselves wisely. The purpose of 
public education is to help provide this opportunity ; it goes to the 
heart of democracy. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


The first step in re-establishing in the public mind in the United 
States the importance of the teacher is a step which requires gov- 
ernment leadership. That step is to pay our teachers a fair salary. 


Unlike most professional people, teachers have a specific em- 
ployer. Accordingly, long-term professional and economic advance- 
ment can come only through a bona fide, independent union of 
classroom teachers. There is affiliated with the AFL-CIO such an 
organization—the American Federation of Teachers. The AFT 
for years has been, and continues to be, an outstanding advocate of 
improved teacher salaries and enhanced recognition of the role of 
the professional teacher. 


The American Federation of Teachers urges a salary starting 
at $6,000 a year for all teachers with a bachelor’s degree and a 
graduation up to $13,000 in eight or ten steps. The AFL-CIO sup- 
ports the American Federation of Teachers’ efforts to obtain col- 
lective bargaining legislation for teachers. 


At the beginning of the 1957-58 school year, according to the | 
United States Office of Education, we had 91,200 full-time teachers 
in our schools on an “emergency” basis, as the holders of sub- 
standard certificates. Since then the situation has changed—for 
the worse. When the 1958-59 school year began, we had 92,337 
“teachers” with inadequate preparation. 


It will be suggested by some that, since this is only somewhat 
over seven percent of the teachers in the public schools, it is of 
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little consequence. But these statistics will not comfort the little 
girl or boy whose future will be shaped by education received from 
a person holding less than standard credentials. These 92,337 
people with substandard certificates are the teachers of hundreds 
of thousands of children in thousands of classrooms across our 


land. 


Of these unqualified teachers, 24,181 teach in the secondary 
schools, providing what will be the terminal education for most of 
the students, while 68,156 are in the elementary schools, charged 
with laying the groundwork for all of the future education of the 
children committed to their care. 


The increase in the number of the “emergency” certificate 
holders in the past year has come in the secondary schools where 
students are formally introduced to the sciences and the human- 
ities. 


The figures speak with crystal clarity as to why more qualified 
young people are not attracted to teaching. For the school year 
1956-57, the median salary of all beginning teachers was $3,600. 
The average teacher’s salary in the United States, for the year 
1957-58, was only $4,520. 


These underpaid teachers last school year instructed one mil- 
lion one hundred forty-eight thousand (1,148,000) more children 
than they did during the preceding academic year. That brings 
the total enrollment in the public schools up to almost 34 million 
(33,936,000) ; an increase of 3.5 per cent over the 1957-58 school 
year. Inevitably, the question arises as to whether we are exploit- 
ing our teachers or our children, or both. 


Less than 15 percent of the men between 35 to 54 years of age 
in the United States who have completed college earn as little as 
$4,000, according to the U. S. Bureau of the Census (1956). This 
indicates how far below average our teachers’ incomes are. 


The truth is that our teachers do not earn a living wage. The 
United States Department of Labor’s 1951 City Workers’ Family 
Budget, updated as to prices and taxes to 1958, shows that a worker 
and his wife, with two children, require at least $4,656 per year for 
a “modest but adequate” standard of living. Thus the teacher’s 
average annual salary of $4,520 leaves him with only a subsistence 
wage level. He is not meeting the minimum $90 per week required 
each week of the year. He most often makes ends meet by spending 
the summer and holidays working in some routine job instead of 
using this period to improve his worth as an educator. Under these 
conditions, as Secretary Arthur Flemming admitted on February 
17, we cannot hope to attract ““A Number One” men and women 
into the teaching profession. 
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In a recently-published study of the Soviet education system, 
with its emphasis on “status” for teachers, the author Fred M. 
Hechinger (The Big Red School House), makes a very pointed 
observation on teachers’ position in the Russian community: “It 
is one of the great ironies of this century that a police state rather 
than a democracy thinks more highly of its teachers than of its 
policemen.” 


The AFL-CIO heartily endorses the provision of Section 6 of 
the Murray-Metcalf School Support Act of 1959 for grants to the 
states to be used for teachers’ salaries. This is a vitally important 
step forward in discharge of the national government’s obligation 
in respect to this national problem and an aid in raising our 
teachers to the honored place in the community they deserve. 


We approve the necessary safeguard of Section 8 that the 
federal grants not be used as an excuse to reduce the states’ school 
effort or as a substitute for the states’ essential effort. 


_ Classroom Shortage 


The second step in making the public aware of the educational 
deficiencies in America is to call attention to the soaring enroll- 
ments in our elementary and secondary schools and the inadequate 
facilities in which these children are being taught. 


In the City of New York they had a school fire recently. It hap- 
pened in the early morning when no children were present, but it 
brought about an investigation, coming, as it did, at the time of the 
tragic Chicago disaster in Our Lady of Angels School. This par- 
ticular New York building dated back to 1890, with a new wing 
added in 1899. The New York Times became justifiably concerned 
about the situation, pointing out that even that rich city is still 
using another school building that dates back to 1841. And at 
least a quarter of the New York schools were found to be more 
than 50 years old. 


There are two ways in which we can obtain adequate school 
buildings for our children. The first is by legislation growing out 
of disaster. This is how we obtained much of the mine safety leg- 
islation in this country. The second is by legislation before the 
disaster occurs. This takes positive government leadership. The 
American labor movement looks to the legislative branch of the 
federal government to exercise the leadership necessary to provide 
an adequate program of federal financial aid for school construc- 
tion. We ask this on behalf of America’s children. 


The United States Office of Education reported that as of Sep- 
tember, one year ago, public school enrollment was 1,843,000 over 
the norma] classroom capacity. Five and 4/10 percent of our total 
enrollment is in excess of classroom capacity. The states reported 
that in September 1958, we needed 65,300 classrooms just to house 
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the overflow, and an additional 75,200 classrooms to replace facil- 
ities which are obsolete or otherwise unsatisfactory. Thus, for 
last school year we needed at least 140,500 additional instruction 
rooms. 


The year before, 1956-57, it became necessary to abandon 15,- 
700 rooms. During 1957-58 we had to abandon 17,300. New con- 
struction has not solved the problem; and, as Secretary Arthur 
Flemming said on February 17, 1959, it is not certain that new 
construction will continue at its present rate. 


The current statistics alone will tell the story. They show a 
steadily growing school-age population and a problem of steadily 
growing magnitude unless federal aid is promptly forthcoming. 


But statistics tell only part of the story. The balance of the 
story rests with the children who spend their time in the schools 
and receive a mediocre education as “preparation” for a world 
that demands the highest accomplishment. The national need is 
clear. As Deputy Administrator Hugh L. Dryden of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration noted recently: “We have 
been handicapped not by lack of talent, but rather from our failure 
to develop what talent we have. We must select the best brains 
and push them harder.” The problem is that an inadequately 
staffed schoo] system, operating on a grossly inadequate budget 
and poorly housed, cannot even properly identify, much less en- 
courage, our brighter children. 


In view of the acute shortage of classrooms over the nation, 
we urge enactment of the proposed School Support Act of 1959 and 
its Section 5 provision for grants to the states for school construc- 
tion. We note with approval that the funds will be granted to give 
priority to the school districts with the gravest need and which 
are least able to finance their needed additions. 


The proposed authorized appropriations of about $4 billion 
over four years are inadequate in view of the paramount needs 
noted by the bill and the critical urgency of those needs; however, 
it is the best bill pending. We in the AFL-CIO believe we can 
afford to educate our children properly. It is unthinkable that 
anyone would seriously deny the need at this late date. We hold 
that America can afford all that it needs. 


Scholarships—The Next Step 


The third area of importance in education is the necessity for 
a federally financed scholarship program on as broad a scale as the 
financial assistance provided to veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. 


Recent surveys show that nearly 100,000 students in the top 
quarter of their graduating classes do not go to college because of 
lack of funds. Can our country afford not to develop the abilities 
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and talents of these students? Can we afford to lose persons from 
this group who could benefit from advanced training in the arts, 
professions and sciences ? 


We support federal grants to qualified candidates, to study 
whatever courses they choose at whatever approved institution 
they pick. Experience with the G. I. Bill of Rights demonstrated 
the unparalleled value of a program on this basis. 


The AFL-CIO has urged Congress to enact a program of federal 
scholarships for competent high school graduates, with each 
grantee attending the accredited college or university of his or her 
choice. We oppose suggestions that a candidate must pass either 
a “need” test or a “means” test, just as we oppose any such pro- 
vision in social security, the workmen’s compensation program or 
fire protection. 


Our position is that the right to a thirteenth through a six- 
teenth year of schooling—for those able to benefit by it—should 
be a broad social me which this richest country in history can 
provide. 


A truly crippling amendment, to the AFL-CIO, would be one 
restricting the scholarship program to those studying in fields of 
current interest to the government. Whatever any given national 
Administration may feel has priority, we do not believe that 
society’s long-term interest dictates such a restriction. 


Therefore, we oppose restricting of grants to those who are 
working in science, languages or mathematics. We urge that moral 
values, the arts, humanities, the learned professions, teaching, all 
deserve as much consideration. 


The AFL-CIO believes that the proposed federal scholarship 
program is the next great advance possible for our nation and our 
youth. 


Vocational-Technical Training 


An important recent development in education has been the 
advent of junior colleges at the city level. As a companion to these 
we should develop technical institutes at the same level. These 
could serve as “graduate schools” for our apprentices. Their pur- 
pose would be to complete the trinity of opportunities for the 
highly skilled workmen demanded by this complex technology 
which provides our high standard of living. 


We start with vocational education classes in the high school 
for those who will interrupt their academic pursuits on graduation. 
From there we offer apprenticeship programs in various forms 
through the joint apprenticeship committees. Now we need a 
further step—the technical institute. 
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Today’s increasingly complex technology requires more train- 
ing and retraining than ever before. The worker in electronics, for 
example, is today a highly skilled craftsman. Those who will con- 
struct and those who will operate industrial units powered by 
atomic energy require training in depth in many subject areas. 
Production, maintenance and operation control of automated 
equipment cannot be accomplished without a rigorous and pro- 
longed training. 


It is for these reasons that we urge more attention, by all leveis 
of education and all levels of government, to the problems of 
vocational education and apprenticeship training. For these 
reasons prompt studies of technical institutes should be com- 
menced. 

The Need 


Considerations of improving our social justice, our produc- 
tivity, our distribution, our international relations, all are involved 
in plans for an improved educational system. If the Soviet Union, 
as a nation, disappeared from the earth tomorrow morning, the 
need for federal aid to education would still remain great. It stands 
on its own merits as a prime function of government. However, the 
U.S.S.R. does exist and will exist long after tomorrow morning. 


The cold truth is that the Soviet Union exists as a system com- 
mitted to destroying freedom and to substituting the most re- 
actionary tyranny, everywhere in the world. It exists as an old 
threat in a new form. As an old threat, it restates ancient tyranny 
and imperialism. In a new form, it commands the latest weapons 
which advanced education and technology can produce. It is 
neither defeatism nor alarmism to ponder the reality of sputnik, 
and now lunik, and of the technological, as well as physical, thrust 
these imply. In three years we have moved from intercontinental 
missiles almost to interplanetary vehicles. To ignore these accom- 
plishments in space—and the obvious Soviet lead—would be a 


fatal error. 


The American labor movement is concerned about many ele- 
ments of our educational system. We are deeply concerned about 
the thousands of American children who, by segregation, are 
denied their constitutional right to equal education. We are ap- 
palled by the proposals from the Administration that federal aid 
to vocational education be curtailed, at a time when we need to 
train and retrain more highly skilled workers on an increasing 
scale and with greater effectiveness. 


Opposition to Federal Aid 


However, the problem is much easier stated than solved be- 
cause of opposition groups who for many reasons are against 
federal aid to education. 
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When the trade unions and other liberal groups were fighting 
to establish the public school system, opposition was overt and 
occasionally even violent. Under whatever banner the opponents 
gathered, most held one of two basic positions. One group opposed 
the taxes which would be required to finance public schools; this 
group felt it would have to bear a great part of that tax burden. 
The other group opposed establishment of a public school system 
as a public function, arguing that this was a private matter and 
not a responsibility of society. 


Then, as now, the two opposition groups were allied. Today the 
debate is the same, although the semantics have changed. 


In 1959 no responsible group seriously and openly questions the 
responsibility of the political structure to include an opportunity 
for free, universal education through at least the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. This does not mean that every segment of society 
is convinced that this opportunity is a social right. It does mean 
that there is such wide public acceptance of the idea that public 
opposition to it would be laughed from the forum of responsible 
public discussion. Accordingly those who object to this opportunity 
for education have changed their tactics. 


The strategy now is to flank the citadel in which this social 
right resides. This attack by indirection takes various forms, but 
it hinges everywhere on the tactic of presenting the public with 
dilemmas or apparent dilemmas. 


An example in the West might be to cry out that tax money for 
schools is not available because so much taxable land is owned by 
the federal government, and at the same time to cry out against 
federal aid as identical with federal control. 


In the East the trappings might be to view high tax rates as 
discouraging industrial redevelopment—thus discouraging local 
and state tax support for schools—and, by an illogical appeal to 
regional interest, simultaneously to oppose federal aid programs 
as an Eastern subsidy of the South. 


In the South the approach could be to use the inflammatory 
desegregation issue as a subterfuge to close the public schools, 
even at the risk of encouraging anarchy. (“We want public schools, 
but only if segregated. Since they cannot be segregated for much 
longer, we must close them.’’) This might be termed the crocodile- 
tear drowning of public schools. 


In the Middle West the tactic is to suggest state aid in place 
of federal, local aid in lieu of state and, finally, opposition to loans, 
taxes, bondings and other local efforts to solve the problem. 


Given the critical teacher, classroom and scholarship shortages 
that exist, the salt of sarcasm is then poured into the near-lethal 
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wound with mocking reference to the juvenile delinquent and the 
country club atmosphere of some of the secondary schools. 


However, some friends of the public schools have also muddied 
the waters. Some advocates of public education have simply denied 
major allegations, in the face of the facts. They would say, for 
example, that all criticism of the schools is in bad faith, that suc- 
cessful “life adjustment” can substitute for knowledge, that self- 
expression by the individual student is as valuable as a disciplined 
mind. They would also say that teachers need not make “value 
judgments” but can let each child decide truth, that a thirteen- 
year-old may know enough to determine his own course of study, 
that “teachers” may lead discussions of callow youth on world 
problems or ethical values but must not teach as if they knew more 
than the students. 


The fallacy here, again, is in the apparent dilemmas. Here is 
just one example: Freedom of inquiry, far from being incompat- 
ible with mental and social discipline, is in fact conditioned on 
a ak Otherwise it is not free inquiry but license to grope in 
the dark. 


The point, it seems, is that this is a complex problem of many 
facets, covered over by a fog of gobbledygook which would make 
even government bureaucrats fidget in incomprehension. Truly 
ours is the age of the word man, the persuader, the ad man, the 
propagandist. And at the top of this mountain of words stands 
Education, half hidden by the haze of platitudes and half-truisms. 


Aside from the problems of education as an art there is the 
ever-present financial problem. 


It seems to most of us in the labor movement, as noted, that one 
glaring need is for expanded federal aid in the field of education. 
Federal aid to education is not as old as the hills but it is about as 
old as the republic. For the past century, beginning with help to 
the states to establish land-grant colleges, it has played an in- 
creasingly important role. 


We now propose that there be a recognition of the full federal! 
responsibility for this national problem. In this, however, we are 
met by a great hue and cry. 


It is suggested that federal aid means federal control, the long 
experience to the contrary being conveniently ignored. Actually 
all major proposals for federal aid specifically prohibit any attempt 
at federal control of education—probably because no responsible 
group would tolerate a national uniformity in, or control of, educa- 
tion. This dark “threat” then disappears in the cold light of 
American history and statutory proscription. 
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The Real Issue 


The real opposition to federal financial aid to education is be- 
cause of the taxation question. The federal tax system is based 
essentially on graduated corporate and personal income levies— 
progressive, workable and equitable. The states’ tax systems are 
based essentially on regressive levies, such as sales taxes which 
deny the principle of ability to pay and which tax a higher per- 
centage of the poor and middle-income group’s income than that 
of the wealthy. 


Here is the real reason for opposition to federal aid to educa- 
tion. This is why we have such a din raised by the apostles of 
federal impotency. 


If they cannot avoid all taxes in support of schools by depriv- 
ing the children of an education, at least they can be sure that you 
—not they—pay the lion’s share. 


The Eisenhower administration has annually made half- 
hearted pinchpenny proposals for “aid.” It has constantly failed 
to give even these serious support. 


Given all of the problems, however, the trade union movement 
has clear ideas on public schools. What, positively, does organized 
labor expect government through our school system to accom- 
plish? 


Chief among trade union interests are these: provision of 
enough good school rooms; raising teachers’ salaries to a fair 
figure ; providing college scholarships for competent young people ; 
and giving proper emphasis to the needs of vocational and appren- 
ticeship training. 


In sum, then, the American labor movement urged passage 
of H. R. 22, the proposed School Support bill. While it did not 
meet all of our needs in education, it is a long step forward. 


The Challenge 


At this stage one may sigh and say: “It’s too big a job.” Cer- 
tainly it is a big one. But then the job of preserving freedom and 
democracy and of advancing them everywhere is a big job. 


We have a running start in this job in the present schools. 
Given their many inadequacies, our private, parochial and public 
schools are basically doing the job. It was they which educated 
those who today lead the America which, in turn, leads the world. 


An essential element in our school system is the public school. 
It is this school that provides for each and every American child 
the opportunity for free education. Without this opportunity— 
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the chance for every future voter to learn—we could not survive 
as a democracy. Improving these schools and these opportunities 
on into college is, indeed, a big job. 


America’s free trade unions believe the job can be done. They 
show that American workers are willing to pay their share and 
to do their share and more. We in the AFL-CIO are confident that 
most Americans are of like mind. 

Now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the Third Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO, in view of the unparalleled threat to the free world 
which can only be met by a vastly expanded and improved Ameri- 
can educational effort, calls upon members and affiliates, state 
and local governments, and the Congress to consider this question 
of education as paramount and urgent. 


We support a realistic program of federal aid for fair teach- 
ers’ salaries. 


We support a realistic program of federal aid to education to 
relieve the dangerous classroom shortage. 


We support a broad program of federally-financed scholar- 
ships for higher education of our most able young people to study 
the courses of their choice in the institution of their choosing. 


We support expanded and improved programs of apprentice- 


ship and vocational education appropriate to the needs of a 
changing technology. 


We urge the Congress and the Executive to bend every rea- 
sonable and proper effort to bring about speedy compliance with 
the Supreme Court announcement that equal educational oppor- 
tunity does not permit racial segregation. 


Your committee recommends adoption of the resolution. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chairman, 
I move you the adoption of this report. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the reading of this 
very comprehensive report from the Committee on Education, 
and the motion is to adopt. 


. .. The motion was seconded and carried and the report of 
the Committee was adopted. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. President, 
Secretary Matthews will now proceed with the rest of the our 
report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: I want to refer 
the delegates to Resolution Number 2. 
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Business-Industry-Education Days 


RESOLUTION NO. 2—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Paul D. 
Ward, Selma M. Borchardt, Paul A. Corey, Arthur Hartin; Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Certain school boards and school superintendents 
continue to allow Business-Industry-Education days to be initiated 
and conducted on school time at taxpayers’ expense by organiza- 
tions primarily interested in promoting their particular economic 
points of view; and 


WHEREAS, Business-Industry-Education days interrupt the 
regular instructional periods and therefore deny boys and girls 
this opportunity for advancing their education, and 


WHEREAS, Business-Industry-Education days are largely 
developed by interests unfavorable to the philosophy of the AFL- 
CIO, and 

WHEREAS, the convention of the American Federation of 


Teachers approved a resolution condemning B-I-E days which 
becomes a part of this resolution; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO, in convention assembled, 
affirm its opposition to Business-Industry-Education days or any 
similar programs which in effect open the schools to the propa- 
ganda of special interests. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, 
your Committee recommends that this resolution be approved. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Organization of Teachers and 
Federal Aid to Education 


RESOLUTION NO. 4—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Paul D. 
Ward, Selma M. Borchardt, Paul A. Corey, Arthur Hartin; Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Our schools, opening in September, face the in- 
creased enrollment of over 2 million boys and girls so that our 
total school population approximates 40 million pupils, and 


WHEREAS, This increased enrollment occasioned the greatest 
teacher shortage we have yet experienced, and 


WHEREAS, This shortage is occasioned largely because of 
inadequate teacher’s salaries; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the national convention of the AFL-CIO 
urge that teachers requesting help and assistance be encouraged 
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to affiliate with the American Federation of Teachers and to work 
toward establishing legitimate union collective bargaining agree- 
ments with their Boards of Education; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO explore avenues through 
which activities can be increased to assure enactment of Federal 
aid for education legislation. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Your Commit- 
tee recommends adoption of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Implementation of Supreme Court School Decision 


RESOLUTION NO. 6—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Paul D. 
Ward, Selma M. Borchardt, Paul A. Corey, Arthur Hartin; Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The Supreme Court has declared segregation 
within our public schools as contrary to the constitutional rights 
of its citizens, and 

WHEREAS, This action has caused certain elements to cir- 
cumvent the position of the Supreme Court by closing public 
schools; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the national convention of the AFL-CIO 


strongly condemns any subterfuge by which American boys and 
girls are denied full and complete educational opportunities. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: The Commit- 
tee recommends that this resolution be approved. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Establishment of AFL-CIO Staff Training Institute 


RESOLUTION NO. 26—By Delegates Walter L. Mitchell, 
Marshall Shafer, Jack T. Swift, O. J. Falkenberg, Delmus E. 
Stutts, John A. Thomas; International Chemical Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, Collective bargaining, organizing, political edu- 
cation and all other functions and activities of a labor organiza- 
tion require more specific skills, knowledge and experience than 
ever before; and 


WHEREAS, The increasing degree of specialization in the 
fields of industrial relations requires more than just general 
knowledge and experience in these fields; and 


WHEREAS, These specific skills cannot be acquired by ex- 
perience alone but require serious study as well; and 
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WHEREAS, There is an increasing turnover in the staffs of 
labor organizations and an increasing need of training and retrain- 
ing of staffs; and 


WHEREAS, An increasing number of unions recognize this 
need for training and retraining of their staffs but only very few 
organizations have facilities for staff training; and 


WHEREAS, The growth of the whole labor movement will 
depend on well-trained and well-experienced staffs; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations go on record in favor of 
establishing a permanent AFL-CIO Staff Training Institute; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO Committee on Education be 
instructed to prepare a detailed plan including curriculum, staff 
and budget for such permanent AFL-CIO Staff Training Institute 
and submit such plan to the Executive Council. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Your Commit- 
tee recommends amending Resolution No. 26 by substituting the 
following: 


The Establishment of a Permanent AFL-CIO Union Staff 
Training Center 


The lack of a permanent Union Staff Training Center has 
been a matter of concern to many union officials. Many interna- 
tional unions feel a great need for a coordinated trade union 
school which would assist them in the training of staff members. 
In recent years, organizing and servicing have become more com- 
es and require a better prepared type of staff member than ever 

efore. 


Such a Staff Training Center would basically have to fulfill 
the following functions: 
1. Develop and train new staff members. 


2. Supply refresher courses for staff members and program 
staff courses which individual international unions would not be 
able to conduct by themselves. 


This institution would develop programs and a curriculum 
tailored to the practical needs of our international unions. 


The Staff Training Center should in the beginning concentrate 
on preparing new staff members for their tasks and obligations 
in the labor movement. The courses will be of a relatively short- 
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term nature and will be open to all staff members appointed by 
the presidents of international unions affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Executive Council be fully authorized 
to study this question and, if deemed practical, to establish a per- 
manent AFL-CIO Union Staff Training Center. 


Your committee recommends adoption of the resolution as 
amended, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Education 


RESOLUTION NO. 71—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, New 
York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Organized labor, from its very beginnings, has 
recognized that universal public education is essential for the 
achievement of equality of opportunity and the expanding eco- 
nomic development of this nation. 


Organized labor has consistently warned of the great danger 
of neglecting America’s educational system, especially at a time 
when the Soviet Union has been making tremendous educational, 
technical and scientific strides—a great danger that now threatens 
our way of life, our very existence. 


State and local governments do not have sufficient funds to 
meet the growing school room shortage or to pay for a well trained 
teaching staff. And moreover, even the inadequate funds are raised 
through regressive taxation. 


College education costs have skyrocketed out of reach of most 
families so that each year from 50,000 to 100,000 qualified students 
cannot afford to go to college, thereby wasting America’s most 
precious asset—its young people. In order to achieve true equality 
of opportunity, and to preserve our way of life, we must embark 
on a federally aided educational program. 


RESOLVED, Therefore, to meet the challenge confronting our 
American educational system, the Federal government should 
provide leadership and financial aid for expanding public school 
construction, raising teachers’ salaries, providing scholarships to 
students, eliminating illiteracy, and establishing a realistic pro- 
gram of vocational education—geared to technological changes as 
well as manual achievements. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Apprenticeship 


RESOLUTION NO. 98—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Never before in our history have the skills and 
technical knowledge of free American workers faced the challenge 
they face today; and 


WHEREAS, The American Labor movement always has 
backed a program to afford our workers the best possible educa- 
tion and training in their jobs; and 


WHEREAS, Modern apprenticeship and training systems 
guided by committees jointly representative of labor and manage- 
ment have proved effective in developing craft skills among work- 
ers entering the skilled trades; and 


WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO, is de- 
sirous that every worker be afforded an opportunity to continue 
to improve his skills and earning capacity; and 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. 
Department of Labor, fosters a program to assist management and 
labor in establishing programs designed to accomplish these ends; 
and 


WHEREAS, Present appropriations do not permit adequate 
staffing and expansion of this activity, in line with National de- 
fense needs and the growth of our civilian economy ; now there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO wholeheartedly endorses the 
National Apprenticeship and Training Program and urges the 
Congress to provide more adequate funds to permit the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training to extend this work, in the in- 
terest of our technical progress and National security. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 
... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Vocational Education 


RESOLUTION NO. 101— By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, In order to compete successfully in our modern 
world, an individual or a nation must be occupationally compe- 
tent; vocational education, therefore, is essential to the personal 
welfare of the individual as well as to the security and economic 
well-being of the nation, and 
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WHEREAS, For more than 50 years, organized labor in Amer- 
ica has had a leading role in the support and development of sound 
programs of vocational education. Labor has taken strong action 
from time to time to encourage the maintenance of high standards 
of training. Working men and women should continue to empha- 
size and demand sound, effective programs of vocational training, 
and 


WHEREAS, If they are to be sound, vocational programs must 
be kept in tune with developments in the various occupations. To 
this end, trade union members should continue to work for the 
establishment of a national advisory committee for vocational 
education with equal representation from employer and employee 
groups. They should also continue in their efforts to maintain 
active and functioning advisory committees at state and local 
levels, and 


WHEREAS, Today nearly all occupations change constantly. 
If America’s workers are to maintain their efficiency and advance 
in their trades and occupations, they must be provided with op- 
portunities to improve their skills and technical knowledge. Or- 
ganized labor should promote and aid state and local vocational 
officials wherever possible in the establishment and maintenance 
of sound programs of trade extension training for journeymen 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, The provision of related instruction for appren- 
tices is one of the big problems in the maintenance of satisfactory 
trade training programs. In cooperation with vocational authori- 
ties at state and local levels, organized labor should continue in 
its efforts to see to it that adequate related instruction for appren- 
tices is provided not only in large cities but in smaller commu- 
nities as well, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO commends the American Vocational 
Association, representing the vocational forces of the nation, and 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for establishing a joint committee to explore ways 
and means of working more closely together in promoting, de- 
veloping and improving apprenticeship training programs, in- 
cluding related instruction for apprentices, and 


WHEREAS, The original intent of Title VIII of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 was to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of area vocational programs, particularly 
in areas and in occupations heretofore not adequately served by 
existing training programs. This purpose, however, was averted 
in the final enactment of the law as a result of the approval by 
National Congress of the Bush Amendment—which was offered 
by Senator Bush of Connecticut, according to his own admission, 
at the behest of officials of the U. S. Office of Education. As a con- 
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sequence, it is difficult to provide needed training in many of the 
skilled trades, and in areas not now adequately served. State and 
local labor groups should exert influence to the end that Title VIII 
of the National Defense Education Act will be amended in order 
that the restrictive language and the word “technician”—that 
has no common or accepted definition—may be eliminated; and 
in order that needed programs may be established under pro- 
visions of this act, and 


WHEREAS, It is impossible to provide sound vocational edu- 
cation at any level without the provision, first, of sound vocational 
guidance. For this reason, organized labor groups should con- 
tinue to promote the establishment of programs of sound voca- 
tional guidance that will foster the selection of appropriate and 
adequate forces of youth for pre-employment vocational training. 
This is very important. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the following adopted points dealing with 
vocational education be the sense of the convention: 


1. To adequately meet the needs of the labor market; 


2. To prevent placing on the labor market poorly-trained, 
maladjusted and inappropriate individuals who lack ability 
to learn or perform successfully in a given occupation; 


3. To reduce to a minimum occupational maladjustment; and 
4. To insure the optimum use of our human resources. 


Your committee recommends amending the resolution by sub- 
mitting for RESOLVED No. 2 the following: 


2. To prevent placing on the labor market poorly-trained 
individuals. 


Your committee recommends adoption of the resolution as 
amended. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, I 
move the adoption of the resolution as amended. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Health, Education and Welfare Department and 
“Technicians” 


RESOLUTION NO. 102 — By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The National Defense Education Act of 1958 
(Public Law 85-864) contained an amendment to Section 303 (a) 
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(3) limited use of funds appropriated for the area vocational edu- 
cation programs under Title VIII exclusively for the training of 
individuals to fit them for employment as “highly skilled techni- 
cians in recognized occupations requiring scientific knowledge. . .”” 
in fields necessary for the national defense, and 


WHEREAS, The Office of Health, Education and Welfare 
has relied on this language as justifying its regulations and bul- 
letins issued to the states re this program and limiting same 
exclusively to such technicians training—to the complete exclusion 
of related instruction for apprentices, and training and retraining 
of youths, adults and older persons to fit them for employment as 
technicians or skilled workers in scientific or technical fields as 
specified in Sec. 801 of the Act—Statement of Findings and 
Purpose, and 


WHEREAS, This section will clearly provide finance for the 
training of “technicians” and exclude apprentices and advanced 


journeyman training, and 


WHEREAS, As a result of several meetings between members 
of the Executive Council of the Metal Trades Department and the 
Commissioner of Education and other representatives of his De- 
partment, it has been clearly demonstrated there is a need for a 
standing committee to the end that the trade unions whose mem- 
bers will be affected are kept thoroughly aware of developments 
in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare as affecting 


their membership, and 


WHEREAS, The term “technician” is misleading and hazy, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO request the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare to appoint a com- 
mittee comprehensive enough in scope to embrace representatives 
from labor, management and at least one from the American Voca- 
tional Association, this committee not to exceed seven (7), and also 
including a representative of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. This committee would serve without compensation 
and would meet in an advisory capacity with the administrators 
of that section of the National Defense Education Act dealing with 


“technician.” 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Your committee 
recommends that this resolution be approved, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried without objection. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: We have two other 
resolutions which are not embodied in the printed form so I will 


have to read these in full. 
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AFL-CIO Merit Scholarships 
Resolution No. 176 


Since its inception the trade union movement in America has 
recognized the importance of the type of education which provides 
every child with the opportunity to gain an understanding of his 
rights and responsibilities in a democratic society. 


America must meet the great challenge of the need to 
strengthen our educational system. 


The trade union movement endorses federal scholarship aid to 
students as one method of meeting the challenge. 


The AFL-CIO instituted a 4-year scholarship program in 1959, 
awarding six college scholarships for study in any field at the col- 
lege or university chosen by the winners, the first awards going to 
David Kennedy, Louisville, Ky.; Bruce Kole, Oak Park, Mich.; 
Joyce Zars, Bellwood, Ill. ; Christopher Ehret, Santa Paula, Calif. ; 
so ag Headley, Harts, W. Va.; and Richard Olson, Council Bluffs, 
owa. 


This program will aid in making the public aware of the des- 
perate waste of talent due to the financial inability of many capable 
students to continue their education ; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO Convention commend the 
Executive Council for instituting this program; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO Convention recommend that 
the Executive Council consider expanding the present program to 
provide more scholarships, in order to help symbolically to rectify 
the deplorable waste of talent due to this lack of federal scholarship 
programs. 


Your committee recommends that this resolution be approved. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, I 
move the adoption. 


... The motion was seconded and carried without objection. 


White House Conference on Children and Youth 
Resolution No. 177 


The AFL-CIO continues with increased emphasis the trade 
unions’ historic interest in America’s children and youth, their 
education and general well-being. 


The Council of National Organizations on Children and Youth 
is planning the Golden Anniversary White House Conference on 
ya and Youth for March 27-April 2, 1960, in Washington, 
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Affiliated national and international unions of the AFL-CIO are 
invited to participate by joining the Council of National Organiza- 
tions on Children and Youth and, thus, being allotted representa- 
tion to the Conference. 


AFL-CIO state central bodies can and should participate in the 
work of their respective state committees preliminary to the White 
House Conference and, through these committees share in repre- 
sentation to the national conference. 


Our children and youth are, in truth, our greatest asset. Now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO urges its affiliates to cooper- 
ate and participate, as above suggested, in the forthcoming White 
House Conference on Children and Youth through the various state 
a and the Council of National Organizations on Children 
and Youth. 


Your committee recommends that this resolution be approved. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, I 
move adoption of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried without objection. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. President, 
that completes the report of your Committee on Education. This 
report is signed by: 


Chairman: Peter Schoemann, 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 


Secretary: Norman Matthews, 
United Automobile Workers 


Eddie R. Stahl, Aluminum Workers 

James P. Tahney, Railway Supervisors 
Norman Zukowsky, Leather Goods, Plastics 
Carl J. Megel, Teachers 

William A. Smallwood, Communications Workers 
Joseph F. Collis, American Newspaper Guild 
Desmond Walker, United Rubber Workers 
-H. L. Mitchell, Agricultural Workers 

James A. Campbell, Government Employees 
Andrew Janaskie, Hosiery Workers 

Carl Griepentrog, Allied Industrial 

Lloyd Mashburn, Wire and Metal Lathers 

J. A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Department 
Thomas Green, Theatrical Stage Employees 


Committee on Education 


I move that this report with its necessary amendments be 
adopted by this convention. 
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... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to call upon the Chairman 
of the Committee on Credentials for a final report ; Brother Walsh. 


FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
... Committee Chairman Walsh submitted the following report: 


There is one additional delegate that the Committee found 
whose credential is in order, and two substitutions. 


The full record of the names and the changes will be published 
in the record. (See complete listing of delegates starting on page 
27.) 

This is the final report of the committee. We have examined 
the credentials of 916 delegates, representing 125 National and 
International Unions, 6 Departments, 44 State Bodies, 156 Central 
Bodies, 41 Local Unions, and 3 Fraternal Delegates. 


RICHARD F. WALSH, Chairman 
O. A. KNIGHT, Secretary 
KARL F. FELLER 

(Committee on Credentials) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WALSH: I move adoption of the 
Committee’s report, Mr. Chairman. 


... The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


INTRODUCTION OF DISTINGUISHED GUEST 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to introduce 
just to take a bow, an old friend of the American labor movement, 
former Secretary General of CISL of Italy, Giulio Pastore. 


... Mr. Pastore acknowledged the introduction. 


MERGER OF AFL-CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE AND 
MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Vice-President 
Curran, who wishes to make an announcement. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CURRAN: President Meany and distin- 
guished guests, fellow delegates, in the past few days this conven- 
tion has been extremely busy uniting the movement for the tre- 
mendous troubles that lie ahead, particularly in the wake of the 
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anti-labor legislation that has been adopted and now faces the labor 
movement with restrictions embodied in it. 


At such a time it is extremely necessary that the movement do 
everything it possibly can to unite. I have the privilege and the 
pleasure of announcing that after a great many years of struggle 
and conflict, conflict that we on the waterfront classify as real con- 
flict, not the kind that you talk about, but the kind that Paul Hall 
said this morning led to blood on the waterfront—we know what 
conflict is, we know what unity is, we know the importance of or- 
ganizing and uniting the tremendous strength that is expended in 
situations where unions fight each other, where workers fight each 
other in jurisdictional situations and in state conflict. 


I intend to be extremely brief, because I think this announce- 
ment will speak for itself—it does not clear up all situations, but it 
is a tremendous step in the right direction—I can announce at this 
time that the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee of which I am Chair- 
man, and the Maritime Trades Department of which Paul Hall is 
the President, have worked out a merger in which our groups will 
be merged and the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee will become a 
part of a Seafarers Section of the Maritime Trades Department. 


This is an extremely important step, particularly to those who 
know how vicious, how tremendous some of the conflicts have 
been on the waterfront, particularly between us sailors. And we 
know what happens when we do get in any conflict. I am sure he 
will join with me when he takes the floor in announcing to our own 
employers throughout the world, the legislators who foist upon 
labor the kind of anti-labor legislation that has been passed, and 
those employers who are guilty of taking their ships and putting 
them under foreign flags to escape decent wages, hours and Amer- 
ican conditions, whereas before they were able to take advantage 
of our separation and our conflict, that we warn them now and all 
other enemies of labor that this force which expended so much 
blood and effort in fighting each other is now united, and they 
better watch out in the future. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes President Paul 
Hall of the Seafarers Union. 


DELEGATE PAUL HALL, Seafarers Union: Brother Chair- 
man, I subscribe to everything that Joe said. The ship-owners had 
better watch it real close now. But I think that it would be appro- 
priate also for me to say that I, for one, am very happy that we 
have worked this out. I am also very grateful for the part that 
George Meany played in this, in the sense that he was the official 
referee in what might have been considered as a fifty-round bout. 
Also Brother Jack Potofsky and George Harrison, I believe, 
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refereed one of those rounds, and I believe they can testify it was 
a pretty tough battle to referee. Brother Peter McGavin also was 
very helpful to us. 


In closing, again I would like to express my appreciation, be- 
cause if I had been refereeing some of these fights that these 
gentlemen had, I am sure I would have thrown everybody out of 
the ring. 


In closing I want to say again that we will be able to go to the 
task of protecting our members more and better than we have 
ever before. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: [ want to personally congratulate 
the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee and the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department and Joe Curran and Paul Hall. I too think this 
is a very, very important step, and I think that in the final analysis 
it will do a lot of good for the membership of those unions con- 
cerned, as well as the membership of unions that work in close re- 
lationship with them. I think it is a very, very important step. 


VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN: Mr. Chairman, we both left 
out two very important men who worked very hard day and night 
in this situation to help accomplish it, that is Brother O’Reilly and 
Brother Haddock. They deserve a round of applause for the work 
they did in this matter. 


PASSING OF LONG-TIME LABOR LEADERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I have the very sad duty 
to report the death of three old-timers in our movement since we 
went into session here. 


Last Sunday evening in New York there were two deaths, 
people who were well known to the delegates to these conventions, 
and both of these gentlemen were close and long-time friends of 
mine; Pat Drew of the United Association of Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters and General Organizer of that organization for a number 
of years until his recent retirement, and Isidore Nagler, a Vice- 
President of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers and a 
member of the Executive Board of that organization. Both of 
these good brothers passed away last Sunday night. 


Then this morning we received news that one of our real old- 
timers in the Middle West had gone to his reward this morning, the 
Secretary of the Minnesota State Federation of Labor for 58 years, 
I believe, to be exact, a member of the Boot and Shoe Workers, a 
member of their Executive Board for a great many years, Brother 
George M. Lawson. 


It is with deep regret that I make these announcements. 
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Now at this time we will have the special order of business 
and I would like to have Vice-President Joe Keenan take the chair 
for the election of officers. 


... Vice-President Keenan in the chair. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Nomination of President 


VICE-PRESIDENT KEENAN: The chair will call for and 
entertain nominations for the office of president of this Federa- 
tion. The chair recognizes Vice-President Pete Schoemann of the 


Pipe Fitters. 


VICE-PRESIDENT SCHOEMANN: Mr. President, the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
has been singularly honored in having its most distinguished son 
occupy the position of president of the AFL-CIO since its found- 
ing and establishment in 1955. The foundation for the united 
labor movement was laid at the 1955 convention, and we selected 
an architect and a leader to build and construct a home for the 
united labor movement, a leader who would weld and unite within 
a single edifice the great body of national and international trade 
unions. 


Time has proven the wisdom of our choice. His bulldog deter- 
mination and tenacity of purpose to build a united labor move- 
ment and to keep the trust we placed in him has been one of the 
central stabilizing factors in a very trying period. 


God and nature have endowed him with the true qualities of 
leadership. Competitive and fearless, the more critical the issue, 
the tighter and stronger became the clasp of the jaws of George 
Meany with his words going straight to their mark. He has met 
the issues of this great office with intelligence and courage and 
exhibited marks of greatness. Witness the events of 1956 and 
1957 when, suffering from dissension from within, the labor 
movement was rocked by the disclosures of wrongdoings and 
corruption by a few labor leaders in a few international unions. 
Strong moral leadership was needed and George Meany reacted 
with courage and fortitude, declaring what the principles of 
trade union morality and ethical conduct were. 


Yes, the emblem of the new House of Labor and those who 
would dwell within must and shall subscribe to its Code of Ethics. 


Crisis still followed crisis. Obstacles came to the labor move- 
ment from without. A hostile and emotionally activated Congress, 
aided and abetted by the lobbyists of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and Chamber of Commerce has hurled a mass 
of legislative onslaughts. This was a turbulent and hectic period. 
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George Meany spoke with blunt and picturesque language on 
his appearances before the House and Senate Committees. This 
present law would have been much more severe and restrictive for 
labor if it had not been for his efforts and the efforts of his entire 
legislative staff. A legislative disaster was averted, we think, by 
his courage. A united labor movement is the end objective of all 
of our mutual and joint actions. We must continue to build this 
united house of labor and solidify a united new movement of all 
these great international and national unions. Today more than 
in 1955 we need a united labor movement. More than ever before 
in its history, labor must work together toward a common goal, 
not only for a free trade union movement here at home, but for 
a free trade union movement throughout the world. To accom- 
plish this unity of purpose we need a leader, a man of courage, 
tenacious and purposeful. That man is George Meany of the 
Plumbers’ Local Union No. 2 of the United Association. 


The future is plagued with difficulties and hazards. George 
Meany is the man to lead the free trade union movement and 
to continue to build a united labor movement. 


I think a poet has expressed the labor movement’s need of 
leadership in these words. 


The future will not be won by weaklings, 
senile, suave and mild, 

But the men with the hearts of Vikings 
and the simple faith of a child. 


That expression to me is George Meany. He has the heart and 
the courage of a Viking and a lot of Irish in him, too, and above 
all, a deep and abiding faith that brooks no opposition in the be- 
lief of the blessings and benefactions a free trade union move- 
ment can bring to this sorrow-ridden world. 


Therefore, I take great pleasure in nominating a member of 
the United Association for the great office of President of the 
AFL-CIO, George Meany. 


(Applause). 


VICE-PRESIDENT KEENAN: Are there any further nomi- 
nations? 


The chair recognizes Louis Hollander of the Clothing 
Workers. 


DELEGATE LOUIS HOLLANDER, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers: Mr. Chairman, i consider this one of the greatest 
honors ever bestowed on me in the labor movement, to have the 
honor to second the nomination of one of the greatest Americans, 
one of the greatest labor leaders and one of the great labor states- 
men. We of New York are proud of George Meany. He was the 
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President of the State Federation of Labor for many years and 
I am sure that my colleagues in the State AFL-CIO of New York 
will not be embarassed when I say to you that George Meany sets 
standards that no successor can meet. 


His influence in the community and his influence in the State 
Legislature and Capitol of Albany was so great that none of us 
—and I have been active in the State CIO as President for 15 
years, and I have always heard the name of George Meany in 
Albany ; that George Meany said this and this and George Meany 
said that, and whatever he did and whatever he said was always 
in the best interests not only of the labor movement in the 
state but for the whole community. 


George Meany had a very unique way of doing things. He had 
a little book and he put in his little book every name of every legis- 
lator and the names of the men and women who served our move- 
ment. When there was an important occasion, he immediately 
called up. He once told us a story that when he was President in 
the beginning, there was no secretary, there was no clerk. He 
was the president and he was also the secretary and he was the 
clerk. He was the man that went around to mobilize the people 
in the state and he succeeded. 


The best legislation concerning labor and the community in 
the State of New York was passed while George Meany was 
President of the State Federation of Labor of New York State. 
I am very proud as a New Yorker, as one who has followed the 
work of George Meany, to have the honor to second the nomina- 
tion of this great American, one of the great iabor leaders, a 
man that gives dignity to our movement, a man that gives respect 
not only to the labor movement but to the community. We all 
look up to him. 


Delegates, it is my privilege and a great honor to second the 
nomination of George Meany as the President of our united orga- 


nization. 

VICE-PRESIDENT KEENAN: Are there any further nomi- 
nations? Hearing none, I declare the nominations closed and in- 
struct the Secretary of the Convention to cast the white ballot for 
the unanimous vote of the convention. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Mr. Chair- 
man, in accordance with instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention for George Meany as President of 
the AFL-CIO for the ensuing term. 


VICE-PRESIDENT KEENAN: I now declare George Meany 
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elected President of the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing term. 


(Applause). 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I first express my appreciation to 
Pete Schoemann, the President of the International Union, to my 
colleague, Louis Hollander, from my home state of New York, and 
to the officers and delegates in attendance at this great convention. 


In order to really show my appreciation, I am not going to talk 
very long. 


This is, to me, a great convention and at a very trying time. 
From this convention and from the record that is written I am 
quite sure every officer of every union present here can, by study- 
ing the various resolutions and statements from this convention, 
find the road to the future for labor. It is not going to be an easy 
road. We have our problems; we are going to continue to have 
those problems. 


However, we do have something to combat the people who are 
opposed to us. We have the traditions of our organization. 


Our first job, in my opinion, is to whatever extent that it is 
necessary, unify our ranks so that we can go out as a solid organ- 
ization to face these difficulties. That should be our Number One 
job, because to fight we have to be united. To meet the challenge 
we have got to do so with every possible weapon at our disposal ; 
and the number one weapon that we have is our own organization 
with its traditions. 


Secondly, we must, in the International Unions, the AFL-CIO, 
all branches of the trade union movement, try to organize the un- 
organized people into the ranks of the trade union movement. 


Walter Reuther touched on a problem this morning to which 
I think we should all give consideration. He put his finger on one 
of the problems. He said the percentage of the people we repre- 
sent in the total work force of this nation is going to be less as 
the years go on because of technological changes and advances 
in industry. And there are going to be more of the so-called 
blue-collar and white-collar people. ¥ 


Well, if that is so, that is where we have got to organize. We 
have got to follow the trend of the times. And despite all of the 
difficulties, we cannot lay this function of the trade union move- 
ment aside. 


Bear in mind, no matter how difficult it is, if you read your 
labor history you will find it could not, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be as difficult to organize as it was for Gompers, Bill Mahon, 
and others associated with them back in the early days of the 
American trade union movement. 
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As pioneers, they had a very hard job to organize and a very 
difficult time in establishing the trade union movement as an 
integral part of American democratic society. 


Thirdly, we have got to educate our members and the public 
to know the trade union movement for what it really is:—an in- 
strumentality for good, an instrumentality to advance not only the 
interests and the welfare of the individuals who are members of 
the trade union movement, but as an instrumentality to advance 
the entire life of the community, to advance the welfare of all men, 
women and children in the community, and over and above all, to 
advance the cause of democracy so that our nation can maintain 
its leadership in the free world. That is the function of the trade 
union movement. That is part of its history. That is part of its 
record of achievement. 


The fourth thing is political action. Despite the setbacks, de- 
spite the fact that we elect people from time to time who turn on 
us when they get into the legislative halls of the states and the 
nation, we must move forward in that field. We must truly repre- 
sent our people. We must get our people to vote and to continue to 
vote in every election until we roll up greater and greater majori- 
ties of liberals in the Congress and in the legislative halls of the 
nation. This, too, is a difficult task, but it is not too difficult for the 
American trade union movement. 


This movement has met every challenge of the past,—the 
American plan, the company union, the company spy, the company 
thug, the company sheriff, the company-controlled judge. They 
met the captains of finance who organized against the American 
trade union movement, and that was some 30-odd years ago when 
they gave us the American plan. We have met all these obstacles 
and I am sure that we can meet the obstacles that we face. 


If the challenges in the political field are there, then we have 
got to become more and more political. I am convinced if we really 
turn, as the saying is, to this particular job of politics, we can do 
just as good a job as those who have spent their lives in the politi- 
cal field. I have absolutely no feeling of pessimism insofar as the 
ability of the American trade union movement to move forward 


against any type of opposition. 


Last of all, and by no means least, we have the spirit of the 
founders of this organization. We have an organization that we 
can say is really dedicated to human good. It is for the good of 
humanity, not for the selfish aggrandizement of a few. It is dedi- 
cated to the little people of the country, to the people who work 
for wages. And if we keep that spirit of the pioneers before us we 
cannot fail. 


Again, thank you very much. 


_ 
_ 
___ 
_ 


At this time nominations are open for the position of Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO. The chair recognizes Delegate Con- 
way of the American Bakery and Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union. 


NOMINATION OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


DELEGATE DANIEL E. CONWAY, American Bakery Work- 
ers: President Meany, distinguished guests, and delegates. I am 
very grateful for this opportunity to place before you for your 
consideration the name of a man whom it has been my personal 
pleasure to know and work with and for a period of more than 20 
years. This is the man about whom President Meany said, during 
the convention in Atlantic City, “Let me say a word or two before 
I present him to you. He has been through a rather difficult time 
due to the actions of some people who do not have a great deal of 
principles. He has conducted himself with dignity. He has taken 
no part whatsoever in the discussions that pertain to his own union. 
And I think we can be proud of the way he has conducted himself 
and refused to be baited into a contest that could not bring any 
glory to that union.” 


During the period referred to by President Meany, and under 
the circumstances that existed, there were many, many times that 
I would have welcomed the opportunity to discuss with him the 
problems we were facing in order to call upon his many years of 
experience and his knowledge of the membership involved. But to 
his great credit, it must be said that in spite of the great emotional 
strain he was under because of what had been disclosed in his own 
organization and the many uncalled for and unwarranted attacks 
that had been made upon him personally in an effort to divert 
attention from those guilty of betraying the principles of the trade 
union movement, he did not make himself available to us and we 
had too much respect for his position to approach him. 


When we received our charter following the adjournment of 
the last convention he took the stand that we all knew he would 
take. He offered his services. He asked for the opportunity to work, 
to help in building an organization for Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers within his Federation. We accepted his offer of help and, 
because of our great respect and admiration for him, issued him 
Book Number 1 in the American Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union. 


I have told you but one of his many qualifications that recom- 
mend him for your consideration. You are familiar with the many | 
others, as he has demonstrated them to you in the years he has 
served this organization. 


It is a great honor for me to nominate for the office of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of this great organization, Brother William F. 
Schnitzler. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Schnitzler has been nomi- 
nated. The Chair recognizes Delegate Marciante, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


DELEGATE MARCIANTE, IBEW: Officers and delegates, I 
have no prepared statement to make in behalf of Brother Schnitz- 
ler in seconding his nomination. I hardly need one because I believe 
it is 27 years I have known him and worked with him. 


I can well recall the day that a great organizer, Joe Smith of 
the Bakery Workers, brought this boy to me when I was a member 
of the first Labor Board appointed by President Roosevelt. I be- 
lieve it was his first day as a business agent of his own Local Union 
84, in the City of Newark, that I met him. 


After 45 years of trade union experience I found out you don’t 
learn this labor movement through books. You don’t get it in the 
college courses. You get very little in a college course. I find that 
these leaders who have been the most competent, and who have 
performed a great service to the movement are men who began as 
boys in their local unions and held office in their local unions, and 
who had an interest in labor and maybe became a delegate to the 
Central Labor Union, and who eventually maybe became organ- 
izers for their International Union. 


This is the history of Bill Schnitzler. He did such a competent 
job there that eventually he was elected Secretary of his own 
international. Then he became President, and I believe at that 
time his ability was recognized when he was chosen as Secretary 
of the late American Federation of Labor. 

To me, spectacularism has always been a pain in the neck. I 
like people who go about their work and do their job competently 
and ably. I have watched Bill Schnitzler very close, and he fits 
that description about as close as anything I know. He is not 
spectacular, but I find him here, there and everywhere preaching 
the gospel of the AFL-CIO and ably abetting the work of one of 
the great trade union leaders in this world. I might mention I do 
have a connection with the State Federation of Labor in New 
Jersey. Bill was very active there, and I got to know him very well. 
As head of this organization, I can’t just repeat or can’t tell you or 
convey to you how proud I am to second this nomination for the 
secretary of this great AFL-CIO. I therefore second this 
nomination. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The nomination of Brother Schnitzler 
has been seconded. 


Are there further nominations ? 


DELEGATE KEENAN, IBEW: I move the nominations be 
closed. 
... The motion was seconded. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: If there are no further nominations, 
the chair will instruct the Assistant Secretary, Brother George 
Johns, to cast the unanimous ballot of this convention for William 
Schnitzler as Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO for the ensuing 
term. 


ELECTION OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY JOHNS: Mr. Chairman, in accor- 
dance with instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous vote of this 
convention for William F. Schnitzler as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I declare William Schnitzler, elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO for the ensuing term. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates ; I want to say first that I am deeply appreciative of 
the remarks of President Conway of the American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, and I say not only to them, but to all you, 
it is good to be home in your own organization in the AFL-CIO. 


Of all the things that have happened that I may have partici- 
pated in since we last met in Atlantic City, I want to assure you 
that we would not have been as successful if it wasn’t for every- 
day counsel, help, advice and guidance that I received from our 
great president. And forget not that there are 27 members of the 
Executive Council. Never at any time when I called upon help from 
them did they ever refuse to give that help without any question 
on their part, even though I knew that in order to carry out the 
requests that were made they were taking time from their own 
organizations. 


Weare mighty proud at the AFL-CIO headquarters of the staff 
that we have at the headquarters building, many of whom you 
have seen and worked with during this Convention. 


I can’t help but mention the assistance that has been given by 
our General Counsel and the officers of our International 
Unions, the officers of our State Councils and our City Councils 
who were so ready to respond whenever called upon. It just 
makes me feel, as I make this observation, that the ready re- 
sponse I received in every instance possibly is waiting there for 
each and every one of you if you, too, call on the leaders of our 
affiliated organizations for assistance when needed. 


We all know and it’s been said over and over again during this 
Convention that there are difficut times ahead. 


As we speak about the difficult times ahead, it may be well to 
look back a little bit and reflect on some of the difficult times of the 
trade union movement as faced in the years past. 
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We talk about the years when a trade union was considered 
a conspiracy. We know of the decisions of the courts and in- 
junctions; we know the Danbury Hatters case. We know the 
American Plan that was created to take the place of our kind of 
trade union movement. We went through all of those difficult days 
with an organization much smaller than the one we have today. 


I can’t help but feel as we get ready to leave this great City of 
San Francisco that these difficult days may not be so difficult if 
we utilize the greatest force of trained men that this labor move- 
ment has ever seen, with more material resources in our trade 
unions than they have ever had, to overcome whatever obstacles 
may be put in our path. 


It has been part of our assignment to deal with some of the 
disputes that developed between our affiliated organizations. I 
could never get mad because of the presentations that were made 
by representatives of one union that was in a dispute with an- 
other, because I knew the thing that they were doing was repre- 
senting the members they had been chosen to represent. I could 
never get made at some of the defenses made by some of the 
affiliated unions during the discussion of these disputes, because 
here, too, I knew they were carrying out their work by representing 
their members. 


This Special Committee that has been selected by the Executive 
Council has a tremendous job to do, because in order to achieve 
the kind of solidarity and unity that we are talking about, we have 
to remove the area of provocation between affiliated organizations. 
We are hopeful, and we have extreme faith, that we will develop 
orderly processes in which these disputes can be aired without 
once disturbing the cooperative attitude of the other, because of 
the case that was made. 


I have heard so much, and it is true, that there has been a gang- 
up against this labor movement. I don’t see anything in the world 
that can stop this labor movement from ganging up against 
those that have been doing the ganging up against it. 


As we leave here, as President Meany said, we have stated our 
position on almost everything that would affect this labor move- 
ment. But most important of all we have to leave here with a de- 
termination that we are going to work together, live together, 
help each other, and cooperate with one another so that our future 
will be recorded with successes, the kind that we are deserving. 


I want to say to you thanks from the bottom of my heart. I 
am deeply appreciative of the honor you have bestowed upon me 
and want you to know that for every breath of life that is in my 
body it is there for you, to help you in this Federation of ours. 


Thank you. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Bill. 
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NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF 
VICE PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations are now in order for the 
a. of the AFL-CIO. The chair recognizes Brother 
alvin. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM CALVIN, Boilermakers: Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say a few words in behalf of the forgotten men. 
One of the greatest and most inspirational conventions of the AFL- 
CIO is drawing to a close. It has been certainly a most inspirational 
a and I have been attending these conventions since the 
late 1920’s. 


You have established a record of transacting an enormous 
volume of business in the shortest possible time. 


The Executive Council is composed of a considerable number 
of individuals and to nominate each one separately would, in 
my opinion, be an inexcusable waste of time of this convention. 


I am going to suggest collective nominations and election. 


Of course, those of us who represent organizations honored 
by having Vice Presidents on the Executives Council would natur- 
ally be most happy to take advantage of this opportunity of 
extolling the qualifications, the integrity, yes, the virtues of those 
who come from our organizations to serve with you on the Execu- 
tive Council. But I believe that all of us are willing to forego that 
privilege and to nominate and elect collectively. 


We have had exceptional comprehensive reports from our offi- 
cers at this convention. We should leave this convention with 
renewed enthusiasm, with a determination to do a better job in 
the future than we have in the past. And I am not belittling the 
great accomplishments of the past. 


We are all aware of the fact that our very clever enemies have 
utilized the convenient and acquiescent McClellan Committee to 
sow the seeds of distrust in the minds and consciences of union 
members against their leaders. 


They have used the McClellan Committee as their vehicle to 
attack and destroy, if possible, this, the greatest confederation 
of trade unionists in the entire world. 


I think we should answer our enemies in a very definite and 
affirmative manner. We should at this convention dispel any 
doubts or misgivings regarding our implict confidence in our great 
and illustrious President, George Meany, and his associates of 
the Executive Council by reelecting every member of the Execu- 
tive Council by acclamation. And, Mr. Chairman, I so move you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The motion is to re-elect the present 
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members of the Executive Council by acclamation. Is there any 
objection? 

Hearing none, allow me to read the names: Walter P. Reuther, 
George M. Harrison, Harry C. Bates, William C. Birthright, 
James B. Carey, William C. Doherty, David Dubinsky, Charles 
J. MacGowan, David J. McDonald, Emil Rieve, William L. McFet- 
ridge, Joseph Curran, M. A. Hutcheson, A. J. Hayes, Joseph D. 
Keenan, L. S. Buckmaster, Jacob S. Potofsky, A. Philip Randolph, 
Richard F. Walsh, Lee W. Minton, Joseph A. Beirne, James A. 
Suffridge, O. A. Knight, Karl F. Feller, Paul L. Phillips, Peter 
T. Schoemann, and L. M. Raftery. 


This motion covers the 27 members of the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO. 


Without objection, those in favor of the motion kindly rise. 
Down. 


Those opposed, please rise. 


The motion is carried. I will ask the Secretary to cast one 
ballot for the Executive Council members who names I just read 
as Vice-Presidents and Executive Council members of the AFL- 
CIO for the ensuing term. 


ELECTION OF VICE-PRESIDENTS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: In accordance 
with instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous vote of this con- 
vention for the 27 names read by President Meany as the Vice- 
Presidents of the AFL-CIO for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: And I declare them elected by 
acclamation according to your vote. 


The Chair recognizes Brother Carlough. 


DELEGATE EDWARD F. CARLOUGH, Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association: It may seem funny at this time 
to get up on this thing. I did not know that the Vice-Presidents 
were going to be elected this way and after I found it out, I did 
not want to take the floor to object. I knew by doing that that it 
would have held this convention up quite a few hours, but I 
wouldn’t represent my local rightfully if I didn’t take the floor 
and say, even though it does no good now, that I am against it, 
and so is the Sheet Metal Workers against any Vice-President 
who does not carry out the policies laid down by this great organi- 
zation and the policies of the Executive Board. So, therefore, I 
would like to say this morning that I heard one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents say he lives up to all of the policies. You and I and the Exec- 
utive Board know that that is not so. On behalf of the Sheet 
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Metal Workers I would like to say we are against the nomination 
of James Carey. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The record will show that the Vice- 
Presidents were elected by acclamation, all of them, and that the 
Sheet Metal Workers have registered their reservation in regard 
to that. 


We will now proceed with the next order of business. I want 
to present for a very short address a very courageous trade union- 
ist, the leader of the West German Section of the German Trade 
Union Federation, the fellow who is the leader of free trade union- 
ism on the firing line in West Berlin, our good friend, Brother 
Ernst Scharnowski. 


MR. ERNST SCHARNOWSKI 
(President, Berlin German Federation of Trade Unions) 


President Meany, delegates, brothers and sisters and guests: 
Iam here to bring to you the greetings of the millions of German 
trade unionists and especially the greetings of the Berlin workers. 


I prepared the address in good German and asked Brother Rutz 
to read the translation in English because my English is good only 
for slow conversation, and Henry was kind enough to do the job. 


... Mr. Rutz read the following translation of Mr. Scharnow- 
ski’s address: 


_ At the AF of L convention in Cincinnati—it was the time of 
the Berlin blockade—your late President Green told me: “We will 
do all that must be done for the people in Berlin.” 


Today, I can solemnly state with deep appreciation and thanks 
that the promises given by the American people, the American 
trade unions and the Government of the United States have been 
carried out. 


We, the people in Berlin, believe that what has been begun by 
the close cooperation between the American people and us will 
continue. 


I do not want to take up your valuable time with German and 
Berlin social and economic problems. We can take care of these 
problems ourselves. In spite of the great problems we are still 
facing in this respect, nonetheless, we are following with great 
interest and brotherly sympathy your valiant efforts to maintain 
the strength of the American labor movement and the economic 
standards which you have achieved in decades of hard fighting. 


In Germany, the fight for political freedom ranks equally with 
the fight for economic rights since, as you know, our freedom is 
still endangered by Soviet aggression. 
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Like other nations, we freedom-loving Germans want to be uni- 
fied and in this struggle the German trade unions are in the fore- 
front. A reunified Germany, supported by the strength of orga- 
nized labor, will be the best guaranty against any totalitarian 
revival and it will be one element more to assure peace in the world. 


The Communist inventors of the cold war must be blamed for 
the fact that for eleven years the world is living under dangerous 
tensions for which all of us have to pay. 


Communist aggression in Korea and Vietnam, their terror in 
Soviet-occupied Germany, in Hungary, Tibet, and Laos, the threat 
to West Berlin, are all links in one chain devised to handcuff and to 
conquer the whole world. 


Millions of human beings suffer. The Bolshevik whip is as bad 
as the Nazi club. Only those forced to live under such a system can 
understand the open and hidden rebellion of the suppressed nations 
against their “slave holders”. We the people in Berlin understand 
this very well because for almost one year we are living under the 
threat of a similar fate. 


Khrushchev’s so-called peace treaty plan intends to make all 
of Berlin the Capital of his Communist East German state. For 
the free world this would have unforeseeable consequences. 


Khrushchev considers West Berlin as a hostage which he can 
use to blackmail the Western world. His claims have no limits, his 
objectives are to rule the whole world. 


The Communists know that the democratic nations want peace. 
In taking advantage of this desire, they use sweet speeches mixed 
with missile threats to sell their so-called peaceful coexistence plan. 
However, the imperialistic teeth have to be extracted first from the 
Communist dragon before we can talk about genuine peaceful co- 
existence. 


The objectives of international Communism are camouflaged— 
especially adjusted to each nation. Asians are approached in an 
Asian way, Africans in an African way, Arabs in an Arab way. 
But the goal remains the same: one Communist world empire. 
With this goal in mind, Communism can never rest. It will always 
be on the attack, using the most appropriate ideological and propa- 
gandistic methods. It is constantly on the move to scare us, to lull 
us to sleep, or play nation against nation: Communists never 


sleep. 


If we want to survive as free men, as free Nations, we must 
beware of these tactics, we must compete with them, not half- 
heartedly but with the full conviction that our cause is the better 
one. Obviously, our free world in which nations can be free and 
trade unions independent still needs improvement, but the free 
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world is continuously progressing and has unlimited possibilities 
to further development. 


On the other hand, the Bolshevik world is reactionary because 
it does not give the people the choice of deciding as they wish. 
Some day, the Communists may have enough bread for their 
people, but this bread will always taste bitter, because it lacks the 
salt of freedom. 


It is a remarkable sign of our times that nowadays, the Commu- 
nist leaders do not hide their true aims and objectives any longer. 
Khrushchev tells everybody who cares to listen that there is no 
bridge between the democratic way of life and the Communist 
objectives. This he told Vice-President Nixon in Russia, German 
workers in Leipzig and he told it to the people in San Francisco. 


We remember that Hitler told the world frankly how he planned 
to rule the world, but the world did not take him seriously. What 
is happening now, here and in other parts of the world has many 
similarities with the time of 1938. It seems that the old saying 
still stands: There is nothing new under the sun. 


The political tactics of our totalitarian enemies of today are 
similar to Hitler’s tactics: window dressing, spreading fear and 
organizing confusion. 


You here in this room as well as we in West Berlin, West Ger- 
many and East Germany know our enemy, world Bolshevism. But 
let us not underestimate it. The entire free world must do more 
than they did up to now in solving this world problem number one. 
The free peoples of the world do not seem to have fully understood 
the need for forsaking some sovereign rights in the interest of 
freedom for all. 


Furthermore, it is not fully understood that we must draw the 
neutral and uncommitted countries to our side by pointing out to 
them the need for unselfish solidarity as a means of self-preserva- 
tion. We ought to do more to improve our relations to the people 
of the satellite nations and to let them know that they are not for- 
gotten, and to make them realize that their independence and their 
well-being is related to our democratic principles. 


The political forces of our free society will have to learn from 
the aggressive and forceful methods the Communists are using 
before it is too late to defend our freedoms. Bolshevism already 
reaches out for the moon in order to rule the world. 


Let us reach out for the stars of a more human and better 
social life which will secure freedom on earth. This is the spirit in 
which we in Berlin have been fighting for more than eleven years. 


When we celebrated Labor Day and Day of Freedom on May 
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the first of 1959, Vice-President Walter P. Reuther together with 
600,000 Berlin workers told the world: “Berlin remains free.” 


Today, we should tell Khrushchev: Someday your world will be 
also free, since the people throughout the world want freedom and 
social justice. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Brother 
Scharnowski. 


MESSAGE FROM VICE-PRESIDENT MacGOWAN 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to announce the receipt of a 
telegram of good wishes from our old friend, Charles MacGowan, 
which we will put in the record. He is recovering from a serious 
illness in the hospital. 


George Meany, President AFL-CIO. May I extend to the officers 
and delegates to the AFL-CIO convention my most sincere good 
wishes for a united and harmonious meeting. Labor is now at the 
crossroads. We must for the future of the movement produce re- 
sults in this convention if we are to endure as a militant force. I 
am happy to report that my health is steadily improving and I hope 
that I shall be back in the ranks to assist in every way possible. 


CHARLES J. MacGOWAN 


The chair recognizes the chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, Brother Harrison. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
(Resumed) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Brother Chairman 
and delegates: We have three sections of the report still to be pre- 
sented to this convention, and with expeditious presentation and a 
an ony of debate I estimate we will get through in approximately 
one hour. 


I now call on Joe Beirne, Secretary of that Subcommittee that 
dealt with Social Security, Workmen’s Compensation, and Com- 
munity Services problems to present that section of the report to 
the convention. Brother Beirne. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE continued the re- 
port of the Committee as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, the Resolutions which the Subcommittee 
handled have been printed and have been in the hands of the 
delegates for a number of days. The Committee’s report will be 
broken into three parts, the first part deals with the Resolutions 
numbered 146 to 159. In view of the fact that these resolu- 
tions have been before the delegates, all of these resolutions are 
recommended for adoption by your Subcommittee. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
Resolution No. 146 


The substance of this resolution covers Resolutions No. 24, No. 48, 
and No. 69 


The purpose of workmen’s compensation is to meet the needs 
of workers injured on the job by accident and occupational disease. 


For fifty years now, every effort to adapt state workmen’s 
compensation laws to meet the rapidly changing conditions of em- 
ployment has been spearheaded by the leadership of the state labor 
organizations. Since merger in 1955 this effort has been carried 
on with increased vigor by the state central bodies of the AFL-CIO. 
But in spite of their vigorous and steady efforts the accomplish- 
ments have been disappointing. 


In 29 of 35 states, which have reported their legislative sessions 
up to mid-1959, the total gains have fallen far short of bridging the 
gap between the benefits provided under the new provisions and 
the goals set forth by the AFL-CIO. 


Today— 


25 of 52 jurisdictions (50 states; the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) have failed to enact compul- 
sory coverage; 


29 permit numerical exceptions ; 


41 make no provision for reciprocity for extra-territorial cov- 
erage; 


28 do not prohibit waivers of coverage by statute; 


22 fail to extend coverage of all occupational diseases by 
statute; 


49 have not extended the time limit for filing claims on occu- 
pational diseases to the date of a worker’s knowledge or date of 
disablement ; 


36 deny statutory authority for unlimited medical benefits, al- 
though 13 of the 36 extend the authority to the state administra- 
tive agency to grant unlimited medical benefits but the remaining 
states either limit medical benefits by dollar amounts, or a time 
limit, or both; 


30 have failed to grant the administrative agency the authority 
to direct a change of doctor and, therefore, are without the author- 
ity to provide reasonable supervision of medical care; 


37 have failed to make provision for all handicapped workers 
under second injury fund legislation; 
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34 make no provision for maintenance benefits during rehabili- 
tation; 


5 have no state administrative agency with authority to de- 
termine contested cases; 


46 limit the injured worker’s maximum benefit amount to less 
than two-thirds of the state’s average weekly wage in covered 
employment; 

25 limit benefits to the permanent totally disabled for a period 
less than the period of disability; 


42 have failed to extend cash benefits to widows until death or 
remarriage. 


This year one state increased weekly maximum benefits $15.00 
per week. The new maximum replaces 53.5% of the average 
weekly wage of that state. This is only 3% more than in 1940 
when benefits in that state replaced a lower percentage of wages 
than the benefits in any other state in the United States. In 1940, 
all but 6 states provided maximum weekly benefits in excess of 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage of the state. Today, only 6 
states have a maximum benefit amount greater than two-thirds 
of the average weekly wage of the state. 

Our goal of assured, prompt and adequate indemnity for all 
workers and their survivors with medical care as long as it is 
needed, rehabilitation and vocational training, when necessary, is 
no closer to attainment today than it was two years ago; Now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That all national and international unions be 
called upon to give increased support to the state central bodies in 
their tireless efforts to obtain long-overdue and needed workmen’s 
compensation improvements. 

The standards of a good workmen’s compensation law include 
the following: 


1. Compulsory coverage with no numerical exemptions. 


2. Benefit levels sufficient to maintain a decent standard of liv- 
ing for injured workers and their dependents, with maximum 
weekly benefits of not less than 34 of the state’s average weekly 
wage. 

3. Reciprocity of benefit rights between jurisdictions. 

4. Full statutory coverage of all occupational diseases. 

5. Coverage of diseases caused by ionizing radiation. 


6. Full medical benefits for job-incurred personal injuries and 
occupational diseases. 
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7. Full compensation protection under second injury funds. 
8. Maintenance benefits during rehabilitation. 

9. Administration under a state agency rather than the courts. 
10. An exclusive state compensation fund. 


11. Benefits for the totally disabled for the period of disability. 


The convention renews its pledge to support the enactment of 
a Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act. Short of this, the Con- 
gress of the United States should enact legislation fixing minimum 
standards of workmen’s compensation. Only a federal underwrit- 
ing of standards of protection can prevent the state employers’ or- 
ganizations pitting state legislature against state legislature with 
ruthless disregard for the welfare of the injured worker or the 
family of a worker killed on the job. 


Workmen’s Compensation in 
Field of Atomic Radiation 


RESOLUTION NO. 24—By Delegates Walter L. Mitchell, 
Marshall Shafer, Jack T. Swift, O. J. Falkenberg, Delmus E. 
Stutts, John A. Thomas; International Chemical Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations strongly believes that the rapid 
and widespread use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes must 
not proceed at the expense of the safety of workers and of the 
general public; and 


WHEREAS, Radiation cannot be detected by any sense organ, 
and any degree of exposure is considered by medical science to be 
capable of potential damage to human beings; and 


WHEREAS, The number of injuries, illnesses and deaths 
from occupational exposure to radiation can be expected to in- 
crease with expansion of the use of atomic energy; and 


WHEREAS, There is an increasing effort on the part of the 
Federal Government and large business corporations to delegate 
responsibility for carrying out such programs to the States; and 


WHEREAS, The record clearly shows that most state work- 
men’s compensation programs at the present time provide totally 
inadequate protection for workers against radiation hazards; and - 


WHEREAS, This continued lack of interest and ability by 
the States to assume their proper responsibilities, makes it evi- 
dent that workers in jobs exposed to ionizing radiation can obtain 
necessary compensation protection only through Federal legis- 
lation ; and 
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WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States has provided 
Federal insurance for financial protection to industry and the 
public in the event of a nuclear accident, but has not seen fit to 
provide such protection to the workers in atomic installations; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations work to achieve legislation 
providing for a Federal program for workmen’s compensation for 
injuries, illnesses or death resulting from overexposure to ioniz- 
ing radiation on the job; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations support legislation for adop- 
tion by Congress which would establish a Federal workmen’s 
compensation program for workers overexposed to occupational 
radiation or which would establish uniform Federal standards for 
workmen’s compensation programs covering all sources of occupa- 
tional illnesses, injuries and deaths, including those caused by 
radiation overexposure, and which would be the compulsory mini- 
mum standards for workmen’s compensation legislation by all 
states. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
RESOLUTION NO. 48—By Delegate J. T. Marr. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO at its convention in Atlantic City 
in 1957 adopted a resolution on Workmen’s Compensation, and 


WHEREAS, The resolution called upon state councils to work 
toward the elimination of appeals to the courts, jury trials and 
proceedings de nova and seek in their place appeal boards on 
which matters of law only can be considered, and 


WHEREAS, Oregon law has provided for the right of appeal 
to the courts and trial by jury since its inception in 1913, and 


WHEREAS, During 1958 injured workmen in Oregon received 
an additional amount in awards totaling 24% million dollars by 
appealing commission awards. Cost of attorney fees during 1959 
amounted to about $400,000, and 


WHEREAS, The number of appeals that were made, had they 
been before an appeals board, probably would have cost as much 
ag 9 of the per diem and expenses of the appeals board, there- 

ore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO reconsider their policy of 
1957 on Workmen’s Compensation so that appeals to the courts, 
trials by jury and, proceeding de nova can be continued. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


RESOLUTION NO. 69—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, New 
York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Workmen’s compensation, the oldest of our social 
insurance laws, has failed to keep pace with the times: coverages 
are still unnecessarily restricted, waiting periods unduly long, and 
benefit rates outmoded. 


The main purpose for the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws was to eliminate the uncertainties and delay of securing 
damages for injuries under common law. But the present system 
of workmen’s compensation has become bogged down with insur- 
ance carrier contesting of claims, and prolonged court litigation. 


Moreover, the enactment of long overdue improvements is 
being frustrated by big business employer groups that bait State 
Legislatures and Administrations with the threat of losing in- 
dustry, and phoney charges of creating a bad climate for business. 


RESOLVED, That we adopt the following objectives: 


Compulsory workmen’s compensation must be extended to all 
workers. There must be provision for free choice of a qualified 
doctor, full medical care, hospitalization, and, when needed, re- 
habilitation. 


Weekly maximum benefits must be set so that the overwhelm- 
ing number of workers receive benefits equal to two-thirds of their 
average weekly wages. 


State administrative procedures need extensive revision but 
such changes must not be used as a pretext to undermine workers’ 
rights to compensation. 


We support the enactment of Federal legislation setting mini- 
mum standards for workmen’s compensation. 


...A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt Resolution No. 146. 


Safety and Occupational Health 


Resolution No. 147 


This resolution covers the —— of Resolutions No. 27 and 
0. 44 


For altogether too many years progress toward safety and 
occupational health of wage earners on-the-job has been achieved 
primarily by tragedies which shocked the conscience of America. 
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Among the more than 14,000 workers killed on-the-job and the 
approximately 2,000,000 workers injured by accidents on-the-job 
regularly each year there were thousands of trade unionists killed 
and hundreds of thousands of trade unionists injured and addi- 
tional millions of wage earners are killed and injured in off-the-job 
accidents in traffic and in their homes. 


Despite the commendable efforts of some large employers to 
prevent deaths and accidents on-the-job and praiseworthy efforts 
of both private organizations and government committees to pro- 
mote safety off-the-job, “progress through tragedy” remains the 
prime mover toward safety and health both on and off the job. 
Furthermore, despite the persistent efforts of the various trade 
union organizations to achieve a measure of safety and healthful 
working conditions for their members and all workers on-the-job 
and safety-off-the-job, nevertheless, the annual toll of death and 
injuries continues to be shockingly high. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: (1) That the AFL-CIO establish through its 
Standing Committee on Safety and Occupational Health an AFL- 
CIO trade union safety movement; and 


(2) That the AFL-CIO shall hold annually its National Con- 
ference on Safety and Occupational Health and invite all National 
and International Unions, State Bodies and Departments to 
participate ; and 


(3) That such conferences shall be conducted by the AFL-CIO 
Standing Committee on Safety and Occupational Health and 
dedicated to the principle of cooperation between labor and man- 
agement so that progress shall be achieved by positive prevention 
of accidental death and injuries rather than through tragedy ; and, 


(4) Such conferences shall be called upon to develop practical 
programs in which collective bargaining relations, legislation and 
education shall be utilized to support safe and healthful working 
conditions; and, 


(5) That all National and International Unions be urged to 
negotiate safety and health clauses in their contracts and seek to 
implement such clauses through joint labor-management commit- 


tees; and, 


(6) That subcommittees on industrial diseases be established. 
Each subcommittee would concern itself with such specific dis- 
eases as occupational deafness, dermatitis, radiation burns, inhal- 
ation of dusts, gases and vapors and others. 


(7) That Federal legislation shall be obtained establishing 
Federal standards for safety and occupational health and Federal 
Grants-in-Aid should be made available to those States willing to 
adopt such Federal standards and to implement them by effective 
administration; and, 
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(8) That Federal legislation be enacted to maintain exclusive 
Federal control over the unique hazards created by atomic energy 
and thus insure rigid enforcement of those health and safety 
— necessary to protect workers and the general public; 
and, 


(9) That State legislation be adopted based upon the principle 
of flexible codes to promote, establish and maintain safe and 
healthful working places through effective safety and occupational 
health programs; and, 


(10) State legislation shall be enacted to provide adequate 
finances to administer and enforce necessary safety and health 
legislation; and, 


(11) The AFL-CIO and its affiliates shall be urged to cooperate 
in national and community programs aimed at off-the-job hazards, 
especially in the field of traffic safety; and, 


(12) All Trade union organizations shall be urged to join the 
National Safety Council and to cooperate with the American 
Standards Association so that the labor movement shall be heard 
in these national safety forums. 


Industrial Health and Safety 


RESOLUTION NO. 27—By Delegates Walter L. Mitchell, Mar- 
shall Shafer, Jack T. Swift, O. J. Falkenberg, Delmus E. Stutts, 
John A. Thomas; International Chemical Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The problems of industrial health and safety 
have grown in complexity and importance along with the develop- 
ment of new technological and production methods; and 


WHEREAS, It has become recognized that plant and job 
safety is a joint responsibilty of labor and management and, as 
such, should be considered part of the collective bargaining proc- 
ess; and 


WHEREAS, It is further recognized that organized labor 
must train its membership to be safety-conscious both on and 
off the job and must participate fully in community and legisla- 
tive endeavors to promote improved industrial and social condi- 
tions in this regard; and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor has the obligation to its mem- _ 
bership to ascertain the health and safety aspects of new manu- 
facturing materials and processes—particularly in the atomic 
energy field; and 


WHEREAS, An AFL-CIO Conference on Safety held this year 
drew representatives from fifty International unions and thereby 
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demonstrated the great interest in this subject that exists among 
the unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organization; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations shall establish a Depart- 
ment of Health and Safety, whose function it shall be to promote 
the adoption of industrial health and safety provisions in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, to prepare and disseminate appro- 
priate literature among the affiliated Internationals, to speak for 
the interests of organized labor in state and federal legislative 
bodies, to conduct research into the health and safety aspects of 
new industrial materials and processes, and to cooperate with 
national organizations in campaigns against highway and com- 
munity hazards and diseases that menace the public health. 


Industrial Deafness 


RESOLUTION NO. 44—By Delegates Anthony J. DeAndrade, 
George L. Googe, Fred W. Maxted, Walter J. Turnery, Jack P. 
Torrence, Alexander J. Rohan, Patrick O’Sullivan; International 
Printing Pressmen & Assistants Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, Industrial noises definitely induce loss of hearing 
of workers employed in many industries, and 


WHEREAS, With the rapid spread of high speed printing 
presses with its ear splitting racket and terrific roar it is becoming 
the most serious environmental health problem confronting print- 
ing pressmen; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in convention assembled endorse 
and sponsor an extensive program and policies on industrial deaf- 
ness and seek ways to help prevent deafness from occupational 
noises and to seek legislation to compensate members suffering 
from job-induced loss of hearing. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt Resolution No. 147. 
Social Security: Public Assistance 
Resolution No. 148 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 77 


The persistence of large numbers of low-income people in 
rural areas, towns and cities is of concern to labor for humani- 
tarian reasons and should receive enlightened attention and vig- 
orous remedies from local communities and state and federal 
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governments. It is poor economy for a nation with such great 
resources to permit people, especially children, to live under sub- 
standard conditions which breed misery, illness, maladjustment 
and crime. 


Public assistance is intended to provide adequate maintenance, 
based on need, for people without adequate resources of their own. 
But public assistance today performs this function very unevenly, 
with serious deficiencies in many states and localities. 


Under the Social Security Act, federal matching grants have 
led to substantial improvement in the assistance furnished by 
states to four categories of needy people: the aged, the blind, the 
permanently and totally disabled, and dependent children. Many 
states, however, have not fully utilized such grants. Many have 
not set adequate budgetary standards or have failed to appropri- 
ate sufficient money to permit even poor standards to be met. 
Thus while 5.8 million persons are receiving assistance under the 
four federally-aided programs, many are not living under health- 
ful or satisfactory conditions. Many receive insufficient food in 
spite of farm surpluses. Under aid to dependent children, pay- 
ments average less than $1 a day per person. 


Medical care provisions have improved but in many states still 
leave much to be desired in regard to quality, comprehensiveness, 
and efficiency, so that in spite of large expenditures, needless ill- 
health and suffering compound the problems of people on the 
assistance rolls. 


For persons who do not fall within the four federally-aided 
categories, payments tend to be even less adequate. Since federal 
grants are available for aid to dependent children only when the 
father is absent or incapacitated, an incentive is actually given 
fathers to desert their families so that their children may be 
assisted. 


In many areas no public assistance whatever is available to the 
unemployed, to migrants, or to persons who have not resided for 
years in the community. 


Because of low salaries and insufficient training opportunities, 
the programs suffer from employee turn-over and do not always 
observe practices that preserve individual dignity and self-respect. 
Too few rehabilitation services are available in many areas, so 
that relief loads continue at higher levels than would otherwise 


be necessary. 


Instead of encouraging self-sufficiency and economic inde- 
pendence, many programs shortsightedly apply harsh require- 
ments as to the permissible amount ef property, including life 
insurance, so that families are forced into continuing dependency 
to meet the eligibility requirements for aid. Therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That this Convention reasserts organized labor’s 
belief that the necessity for public assistance should be kept to a 
minimum through adequate, comprehensive social insurance pro- 
grams and through measures that will make available sufficient 
jobs at reasonable pay and that will eliminate slums. 


We urge that adequate funds and training be made available 
through federal, state and local action so that the administration 
of public assistance shall respect the dignity of the individual and 
promote his self-reliance and independence. Funds should be in- 
cluded for more effective programs of rehabilitation. 


Budgetary standards and resulting income available to public 
assistance recipients should be adequate for levels of living that 
promote health and provide a sound basis for satisfactory patterns 
of life. We call upon the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, through its Bureau of Public Assistance, regularly to 
furnish the Congress with information on existing budget stand- 
ards utilized by states and the degree to which satisfactory budget 
standards are in fact being met. 


We reaffirm organized labor’s belief that public assistance 
should be made available to everyone in need, and especially that 
people should not be barred because they do not meet lengthy 
residence requirements. 


We support changes in state legislation that will remove harsh 
requirements in regard to ceilings on property holdings and life 
insurance that can be retained while receiving assistance. 


We urge that federal and state governments take vigorous 
steps to assure that good quality medical services, including neces- 
sary therapy and drugs, are available to low-income groups on a 
basis that will reduce the reluctance and difficulties which now 
keep many such people from obtaining effective care. Better med- 
ical provisions will reduce the continuing burden of poverty and 
misery caused by needless ill-health. 


We urge Congress to enact legislation along the lines of the 
Forand comprehensive public assistance bill, H. R. 6422, which 
would permit each state to choose a new and more generous system 
of federal grants for public assistance to aid all types of needy 
persons without residence requirements. We also support appro- 
priations for federal grants for training and research, such as 
were authorized by the 1956 amendments, which would contribute 
to reducing the number of persons requiring public assistance. 


Medical Care Under Social Security 
RESOLUTION NO. 77—By Delegates Lawrence M. Raftery, 


William H. Rohrberg, Peter Yablonsky, Frank Owens, Herbert 
Baker, Julius Skoglund, Stephen J. Angleton, Robert Petritsdorf, 
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Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 


WHEREAS, Many people on Social Security have great diffi- 
culty in meeting the cost of medical care, and 


WHEREAS, The present Social Security Act does not provide 
adequate funds to pay for medical needs, 


RESOLVED, That this AFL-CIO Convention propose that 
appropriate legislation be prepared for passage by the U. S. Con- 
gress increasing funds for medical care under the Social Security 
Act. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt Resolution No. 148. 


Unemployment Insurance and the 
Employment Service 
Resolution No. 149 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 68 


The legislative response to demonstrated weaknesses in un- 
employment compensation during our greatest post-war recession 
has been disappointing. The states acting individually and sepa- 
rately have failed to improve their laws commensurate with the 
needs of the unemployed. The Congress recognized the need for 
federal action but limited its leadership to an insufficient optional 
loan program for temporary extensions which was rejected by most 
states. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO support a comprehensive over- 
hauling and improvement of the unemployment insurance system 
under a single federal system. Pending such a reorganization, we 
support federal legislation providing uniform minimum standards 
for benefits, duration, eligibility, disqualifications, and genuine 
tripartite representation on advisory committees, commissions, 
and appeals boards. Federal legislation should also provide re- 
insurance as a source of grants-in-aid to states and permit states 
to make flat-rate reduction in taxes. 


We affirm the application of the following principles for deter- 
mining benefit level improvements through both state and federal 
legislation: 


1. The weekly benefit amount should replace some specified 
proportion of the individual claimant’s full time weekly wage, pref- 
erably not less than 65 % (or 1/20 of “high quarter” earnings). 
This wage-replacement principle should be observed for all but 
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those few with highest earnings and those with very low earnings 
for whom a minimum benefit or a benefit based on a weighted for- 
mula is necessary. Individual benefits of at least 65% of weekly 
earnings loss are needed in most cases to cover non-deferrable 
living expenses, relieve hardships, and preserve some semblance 
of normal living standards. In no case should any claimant quali- 
fying for less than the state-wide basic maximum be compensated 
by less than 50% of his individual earnings. 


2. The base for computing benefit amount should be full-time 
gross weekly earnings during those weeks of the base year when 
earnings were highest. Weekly wages should not be averaged over 
any period (other than the base year quarter of highest earnings) 
unless lost time is excluded from the computation. 


3. Dependent allowances may supplement an adequate basic 
benefit schedule as described above, but they should be provided 
only as a specified flat increment per dependent, entirely separate 
from and supplemental] to the benefit schedule. 


4. The basic maximum weekly benefit amount must be estab- 
lished at about two-thirds of the states’ average weekly wages in 
covered employment in order to allow the wage replacement prin- 
ciple to operate for most covered employees. In nearly all states 
the maximum payment allowable was once high enough relative to 
wage levels to accomplish this, but these ceilings have not been 
raised commensurately with changes in wage levels. The result is 
that most claimants draw the maximum rather than a specified 
proportion of their own wage loss, and unemployment insurance 
for the majority thus becomes a flat benefit system. In most states 
the distribution of earnings in covered employment is such that by 
setting the maximum at two-thirds of average weekly wages, the 
individual benefit formula or the benefit-earnings schedule would 
be extended to 80-90% of covered employees. This allows most em- 
ployees a benefit proportionate to their wage when they become 
unemployed, leaving only the highest wage earners limited by the 
maximum amount to a severe contraction in their income. 


5. To prevent economic erosion in the value of the benefits, the 
maximum benefit allowable should be written in the law as a per- 
centage (e.g., 67%) of the average weekly wage in covered employ- 
ment rather than being stated as a dollar amount. The maximum 
amount then can be set each year by the state unemployment insur- 
ance agency in accordance with changing wage levels (a procedure 
now followed in six states) without need of further legislative 
action. 


6. All claimants who establish their attachment to the labor 
force and maintain eligibility should be entitled to 39 weeks of 
benefits if they cannot find employment in that time. This entitle- 
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ment should not be limited to certain claimants with steadier em- 
ployment or higher earnings (the “variable” duration in many 
states) because the contingency to be insured—the difficulties of 
re-employment—is a function of the labor market situation rather 
than one’s past employment record. Nor should a 39 weeks’ entitle- 
ment be limited to the special circumstance of state-wide unem- 
ployment reaching a predetermined level, since such a provision 
disregards the fact that in normal times the re-employment pos- 
sibilities vary greatly according to community, type of job, and 
age of the claimant. It is unsound to insist on insufficient duration 
of benefits in a community with a severe unemployment problem 
just because the state as a whole is not in the same condition. Past 
experience demonstrates that proper administration of the “able 
and available for work” and “accept suitable work” requirements 
for maintaining eligibility usually result in short benefit periods 
for most of the unemployed. Over the unemployment “cycle” the 
average for all claims is only a fraction of the allowable number of 
weeks though there are always some for whom there are no suit- 
able jobs for much longer periods. A uniform 39 weeks potential 
duration for each claimant will raise only slightly above present 
figures the average actual duration of claims (and therefore the 
long run cost). 


Efforts should also continue to be made at both state and fed- 
eral levels to improve unemployment compensation in the follow- 
ing respects: to abolish the waiting week ; eliminate harsh, restric- 
tive, and arbitrary provisions in regard to eligibility and disquali- 
fications ; extend benefits to all wage and salary employees; and to 
improve the financing of benefit costs. 


We favor an amendment that will prohibit the garnishment or 
attachment of unemployment benefits for any purpose by any per- 
son or government agency including the Internal Revenue Service. 


We support a coordinated national approach by the employ- 
ment service and the continuation and improvement of its services. 


We support the appropriation of adequate funds for the admin- 
istration of the unemployment insurance and employment service 
programs at both federal and state levels. We favor improved pro- 
cedures by the federal government for securing such appropria- 
tions. 


We oppose any change in federal law which would remove the 
requirement for the quarterly wage reporting for OASI and unem- 
ployment insurance purposes. 


We favor federal funds to extend the duration of benefits for 
claimants in defined depressed areas and for workers in the labor 
market unable to find employment because of age. We urge our 
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affiliates to explore the feasibility of retraining and relocation al- 
Icwances as an extension of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. 


Unemployment Insurance 


RESOLUTION NO. 68—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, New 
York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, unemployed insurance is vital not only to the 
economic security of workers but also to the stability of the entire 
American economy. 


The national welfare requires that there be adequate basic 
financial protection for the unemployed regardless of where they 
live, but the Federal government has left the states free to shape 
their own unemployment insurance programs, without setting 
adequate standards to insure their sufficiency, fairness and effec- 
tiveness. 


The result has been for the states not to enact sound and pro- 
gressive unemployment insurance laws, but instead to strive to 
reduce employer taxes to the detriment of the programs. With few 
exceptions, benefits are so low in amount and duration, eligibility 
provisions and disqualifications so strict, that the system of un- 
employment insurance has largely failed to fulfill its great 
objectives. 


The principal reason for the failure to provide adequate bene- 
fits is the pervading attitude of keeping down employer costs 
through experience rating and other tax cutting schemes. This 
attitude has resulted in cut-throat competition among the states, 
often reducing employer costs to the barest minimum so that the 
states with the poorest benefit provisions and lowest tax rates 
have given their own employers an unfair competitive advantage 
over the other states attempting to fulfill their responsibilities to 
the unemployed. 

RESOLVED, therefore, that we support Federal legislation to 
provide uniform minimum benefit standards. These should in- 
clude making benefit duration uniform for all workers, and auto- 
matically adjusting the maximum benefit rate to rising wage 
levels, and in labor dispute cases, limiting the suspension of bene- 
fits to only those persons who are active participants in the in- 
dustrial controversy. 


We urge Federal legislation extending coverage to workers in 
all occupations, including employment by non-profit organizations. 


We support Federal legislation making the rate of employer 
taxes uniform for the entire country. 


...A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt Resolution No. 149. 
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Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security 
Resolution No. 150 


Under the terms of the Wagner-Peyser Act of June 6, 1933, the 
Secretary of Labor is required to establish 


“a Federal Advisory Council composed of men and women 
representing employers and employees in equal numbers 
and the public for the purpose of formulating policies and 
discussing problems relating to employment and insuring 
impartiality, neutrality, and freedom from political influ- 
ence in the solution of such problems.” 


Under the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1949, ap- 
proved by the Congress, the statutory responsibility of this Coun- 
cil was affirmed and broadened. Under this enactment, the Advis- 
ory Council was given the responsibility to 


“advise the Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security with respect to the admin- 
istration and coordination of the functions transferred by 
the provision of this reorganization plan.” 


The functions of the Bureau on which the Advisory Council is 
required to advise include, among others, the administration of the 
U. S. Employment Service and the Federal-State system of public 
employment offices; Title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, which provides for special employment services for 
veterans; and Title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, providing 
for the importation of Mexican agricultural workers. With respect 
to unemployment insurance the Bureau administers (1) Title III of 
the Social Security Act, providing for grants for State unemploy- 
ment insurance administration; (2) the determination of conform- 
ity to Federal requirements under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act; (3) that part of Section 702 of the Social Security Act which 
relates to studying and making recommendations as to legislation 
and methods of administrative policy concerning unemployment 
compensation; and (4) Title IV of the Veterans Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952, providing for unemployment compensation 
for veterans. 


Organized labor has endeavored since the establishment of 
this, among the earliest of statutory advisory councils, to carry out 
its responsibilities with respect to this Council. On the nomination ~ 
of the presidents of the labor federations and, since 1955, the Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, the Secretary has appointed individuals with 
experience in the employment security field, both from national 
headquarters and from the State branches. These members have 
endeavored over the years to serve, with the other men and women 
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representing employers and the public, in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Act. In doing so, they have consistently recognized the 
existence of the Advisory Council as an entity which, in order to 
fulfill its statutory obligations, must be able to carry on its discus- 
sions with a view to reaching policy agreements under the pro- 
cedures ordinarily governing deliberative bodies. 


Beginning with 1954, however, the majority of employer repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Secretary of Labor, have refused to 
participate in the formulation of policies by the Council acting as a 
group. They have insisted on, and the Secretary has accepted, a 
procedure which forces each of the constituent elements to submit 
its views separately to the Secretary. The advisory function of this 
Council has thus been almost wholly nullified, and the intent of 
Congress in its establishment, disregarded. Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO call upon the Secretary of La- 
bor to take the steps necessary to enable the Advisory Council to 
function in accordance with the intent of the Congress and, to this 
end, establish such procedures as will enable the Council to carry 
out its obligations of advising on policy in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted rules of parliamentary procedure, including the 
right of the majority to speak for the Council, while protecting the 
right of the minority to express minority views. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Health and Welfare Plans Disclosure Act 
Resolution No. 151 


The labor movement, in its historic role of seeking a greater 
measure of security for its members and their families, has, 
through collective bargaining, been responsible for the develop- 
ment of health and welfare plans covering many millions of Ameri- 
cans. It is estimated that 89 million persons are now covered by 
health and welfare plans through the place of employment of the 
family breadwinner. 


These programs have provided American working people with 
a greater chance at access to the best of modern medical care, have 
diminished the threat of indebtedness or pauperization that may 
accompany the loss of health in the absence of a public program 
for the fair distribution of its heavy costs, and, supplementing the 
basic social security program, have increased the possibility of a 
life of dignity and independence in old age. 
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The task of administering and operating these programs has 
placed heavy responsibilities on trade union officials. The funds in- 
volved must be regarded as the common property of the workers 
covered by these plans for they have been paid for by labor per- 
formed. They must be administered as a high trust for the benefit 
of the workers covered. All those exercising responsibility for the 
administration and operation of such programs are obligated to 
make certain that maximum benefits are provided for the money 
available and that the highest ethical standards are observed and 
vigorously followed. 


The AFL-CIO in one of its first actions as a merged organiza- 
tion adopted at its First Constitutional Convention in 1955 a reso- 
lution embodying a comprehensive program to assure the proper 
and ethical operation of health, welfare and pension plans. This 
resolution urged the enactment by Congress of a law to require 
annual reports to a federal agency and full public disclosure 
of the financial affairs of health, welfare and pension plans, includ- 
ing the details and transactions with outside insurance carriers 
and agents. The AFL-CIO endorsed and advocated the principle of 
compulsory disclosure, not as a punitive, but as a preventive meas- 
ure, and as an aid to the self-policing efforts of those who sincerely 
believe that the welfare of the intended beneficiaries of these plans 
is the dominant consideration. 


In 1958 the Congress passed the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act in a form considerably diluted from that supported by 
the AFL-CIO. In order to be effective, this legislation needs to be 
strengthened. The AFL-CIO is convinced that although the 1958 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act is a helpful step in the 
direction of obtaining full public disclosure of these plans, it does 
not deal adequately with the problems it was designed to cope with; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act be amended to give to the Secretary of Labor additional author- 
ity in the operation of the Act, to provide for an Advisory Council 
to consult with the Secretary in the carrying out of his functions 
under the Act, to make enforcement more effective, and to provide 
that funds covered by the Act are not subject to state laws. 


We also urge that sufficient funds be appropriated for the suc- 
cessful and efficient operation of the Act, and to make possible - 
studies and analyses based on the information contained in the 
reports filed under the Act. 


... Amotion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 
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Loans to Comprehensive Medical Care Plans 
Resolution No. 152 


The AFL-CIO believes strongly that more effective use of 
health and welfare funds requires a vast expansion in comprehen- 
sive direct service health plans based on group practice. If labor 
and other consumer groups are to be able to obtain such compre- 
hensive prepaid medical care, they must be able to establish the 
facilities essential to the provision of such services. The normal 
sources of capital funds for such developments are usually not 
available to consumer-sponsored comprehensive plans. 


The proper physical facilities are essential to the economic 
operation of these plans, to the rendering of high quality care and 
to the recruitment of highly qualified medical and related person- 
nel. Where community hospitals are not adequate or not available 
to the physicians and subscribers of the plan—as is the case in a 
number of communities—the plan is forced to build its own hospi- 
tals as well as medical clinics. 


Capital funds for the creation of needed facilities are extremely 
difficult to obtain. Foundations are reluctant to provide funds for 
capital development. Community fund drives, from which com- 
munity hospitals typically draw substantial support, are rarely a 
source of funds for hospitals operated primarily for subscribers 
of comprehensive group practice prepayment plans. Commercial 
loans cannot be obtained for the entire cost of a project, and, when 
available, carry interest rates which cannot be readily incorporated 
into a reasonable premium. Hill-Burton money is not available if 
more than one-third of the cost of the project is financed through 
loans. Most plans are reluctant to seek financing of medical clinics 
through participating physicians, as evidence accumulates that the 
relationship between the plan and the participating physicians is 
detrimentally affected by such a financial arrangement. Now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO endorses the legislation as in- 
troduced by Senator Humphrey in 8.2009 designed to make federal 
loans available to consumer-sponsored direct service health plans 
for needed facilities to serve both ambulatory and bed patients. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Aging—Basic Needs and Programs 
Resolution No. 153 


Fifteen million people over 65 face serious problems in our 
rapidly changing society. 
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The higher levels of living made possible by a greatly ex- 
panded national output are not being enjoyed by the majority of 
these citizens. 


The changing American scene with its shift from rural to city 
life and the devastating effects of two world wars and the depres- 
sion has left many of them physically separated from families, 
jobs and familiar settings. 


Many enter retirement, ill-prepared for what lies ahead. The 
older worker, who started in industry in his early teens, worked 
most of his life for long hours that did not encourage the develop- 
ment of leisure-time activities. 


Many older people are living in slums. Many cannot buy the 
food needed for continued good health. Many lack the extra cash 
essential for hobbies, social and recreational activities, or travel 
to visit friends and relatives. At a time of life when medical costs 
are higher than normal, no satisfactory method of insuring 
against the cost of health care is available for most of the aged. 
Anxiety over possible financial disaster resulting from severe ill- 
ness adds to the fear of illness itself. Good nursing homes are 
scarce; conditions in many are shockingly bad. 


Our labor unions have traditionally made efforts to preserve 
the health and dignity of older people. The longer years of life 
experienced today result in no small part from union accomplish- 
ments in promoting decent working conditions, shorter hours and 
safety precautions that conserve strength and health. Through 
raising levels of earnings, collective bargaining is enabling people 
to obtain good pensions, to save money for their old age, to buy 
homes, to have some life insurance. 


Substantial progress in providing income as a matter of right 
for older persons has been made through social insurance legisla- 
tion and through private pension plans which have resulted largely 
from the determined efforts of union members expressed in collec- 
tive bargaining sessions and in political and legislative action. But 
these programs, and the public assistance programs available on 
the basis of need, are inadequate. 


Many unions have also enabled older people to continue work- 
ing if they want through securing recognition of seniority rights, 
through protecting both old and young against firing without rea- 
sonable cause, through bargaining successfully against hard and 
fast retirement rules, and through establishing fair policies on 
hiring and special arrangements for transfer of older workers. 


Our unions today represent millions of older persons who are 
still working or who continue as members after retirement. Some 
unions have for decades supported their own pension plans and 
homes for retired members. Often improvements in pension plans 
obtained through collective bargaining have been extended to 
people no longer actively at work. 
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Further accomplishments through collective bargaining are 
hampered by anti-labor laws and anti-union tactics which keep 
many low-income people from achieving the protection of union 
membership. 


Our organizations participate in community activities for 
older citizens. Many local unions have committees dealing with 
problems of retired members, help provide social centers for the 
aged, include older people in their regular education activities, and 
support counselling programs before and after retirement. 


In the last two years increased attention to the urgent health 
needs of the aged has resulted from the Forand bill for federal 
health benefits, H. R. 4700, supported by the AFL-CIO. Hearings 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging, 
headed by Senator Pat McNamara, are providing much valuable 
information on such problems. 


The White House Conference on the Aging, to be held early in 
1961, must be made to serve as a useful forum on issues involving 
the aging. It must come to grips with such basic needs as adequate 
social insurance programs, housing, medical care and full employ- 
ment. It must avoid superficial generalities and seek instead to 
spark immediate action programs aimed at remedying the present 
ills that beset our aging citizens. 


The American Medical Association and some of its affiliated 
medical societies are organizing their own conferences on aging, 
partly in the hope of preventing the enactment of federal health 
benefits for the aged. In connection with the activities of the Joint 
Council to Improve Health Care of the Aged, created by the AMA, 
labor and other supporters of federal health benefits have been 
denied an equal opportunity to participate in discussions although 
spokesmen for commercial insurance companies have been wel- 
comed. In view of the erroneous information about the Forand bill 
which the AMA circulates, it is important that differing view- 
points be constructively discussed rather than permitted to be- 
come rigid. 


The older people in our nation face problems peculiar to their 
age group, but in the broadest sense these problems are but a 
reflection of the economic and social problems of all the people. The 
problems of income maintenance, housing, health, and respect for 
the individual are not peculiar to the older groups—it is just that 
as a result of our not having faced up to the larger issues, they 
become more acute with advancing age. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, This Convention calls upon our affiliates to re- 
double their efforts to protect human rights in work places and in 
local communities so as to strengthen respect for people of all ages. 


We urge that, because of the large membership of the aged in 
union ranks and because of the crucial part played by unions in 
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advancing the welfare of the aged, labor spokesmen be given ade- 
quate representation at conferences or on federal and state com- 
missions established to deal with problems of the aging. 


We cordially invite special organizations of the aged to join 
with the AFL-CIO in seeking legislation of basic importance to 
the well-being of the aged, especially: 


1. Improvements in social insurance programs so that the 
great majority of older people will get adequate cash benefits as a 
matter of right, with accompanying improvements in public assist- 
ance to eliminate substandard levels of maintenance. 


2. The addition to old-age, survivors and disability insurance 
of health benefits to pay the costs of hospitalization and related 
medical care for the aged and other beneficiaries of old-age, sur- 
vivors and disability insurance. 


3. Housing legislation that will assure the availability to 
elderly couples and individuals of comfortable living quarters at 
reasonable costs. 


4. Labor legislation that will permit all workers during their 
years of employment to have the benefits of unionism and a decent 
minimum wage. 


5. Tax, financial and other measures that will promote rapid 
economic growth and full employment, so that old and young 
workers alike will have good job opportunities at rising levels of 
earnings. Rapid expansion of national output will provide the 
economic basis for good housing, community facilities and serv- 
ices, and other essentials properly desired by all the aged. Such 
growth in output should not be defeated by wrongly based fears 
of “inflation,” now used to defeat essential expenditures for the 
general welfare. ' 


We urge our unions to continue their efforts, adapted to their 
own industries and trades, to develop programs to assist their 
older members and retired workers to take part in constructive 
economic, social and community activities. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Air Pollution 
Resolution No. 154 


After several years of close observation Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, reports that 
investigators are finding a definite association between commu- 
nity air pollution and high mortality rates due to cancer of the 
respiratory tract and lung, cancer of the stomach and esophagus, 
and arteriosclerotic heart disease. 
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Since air pollution affects all members of the community it is 
the community’s responsibility to deal with the problem. In view 
of the labor movement’s concern for the health and welfare of 
the total community, it is appropriate for labor people to be con- 
cerned about the problem of air pollution and to initiate correc- 
of “aaaaaa to reduce or eliminate this hazard. Now, therefore, 

ei 

RESOLVED, The officers and delegates of the third AFL-CIO 
convention recommend that local central labor bodies: 


1. Ascertain from local health authorities the degree of air 
pollution in their communities and whether or not the level of 
pollution constitutes a health hazard, and 


2. If such a hazard does exist, stimulate interest and concern 
in the community in order to lead to the establishment of citizens’ 
groups to work toward the elimination of this threat to the health 
of people who reside in the affected areas. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Voluntary Community Hospitals 
Resolution No. 155 


The voluntary non-profit hospitals perform a most important 
community service. On the average, three out of four adults have 
been in a hospital at least once in their lives. 


It is essential that each community have available the best 
possible hospital services. One of the indispensable elements 
needed to accomplish this end is that each institution must have 
sound and enlightened personnel and employee practices. 

The fact that hospitals are of such importance to the total 
community emphasizes the need for their governing boards to 
be broadly representative of the people they serve. Now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, The officers and delegates of the third AFL-CIO 
convention urge loca] central bodies to impress upon the hospitals 
in their communities: 

1. The right of all their employees to join an organization of 
their own choosing for collective bargaining and grievance pur- 
poses, and 


2. That as community institutions their administrative boards 
should have adequate consumer representation, including labor. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 
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Resolution on Youth Fitness 
Resolution No. 156 


The AFL-CIO is vitally interested in and strongly supports 
the youth services of voluntary and public agencies that have as 
their purpose the cultivation of our intellectual, social, and cul- 
tural resources as well as the creation and maintenance of a high 
level of health and physical well-being. 


An important step in this direction was the establishment by 
the President of the United States on July 16, 1956 of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness and the President’s Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth to consider 
whether American youth was adequately prepared—in a physical, 
mental, emotional, social and spiritual sense—for the challenges 
that history is presenting to our civilization. The AFL-CIO is rep- 
resented on the Advisory Committee and is also on the Executive 
Committee of this group. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The.officers and delegates of the third AFL-CIO 
convention: 


1. Call upon its membership to promote local community par- 
ticipation in youth fitness programs through existing voluntary 
and public agencies in cooperation with the President’s Advisory 
Committee, and 


2. Recommend that copies of this resolution be transmitted 
to the President of the United States, to members of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness and to Executive Director of 
the President’s Council. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Health Research and Facilities 
Resolution No. 157 


The problem of providing all the people of this nation with 
the benefits of modern medical care and the challenge of search 
for new discoveries that will lessen human suffering and prevent 
disability and premature death are both becoming increasingly 
acute. There is an urgent and immediate need for action to im- 
prove the health care available to many groups in the population, 
to encourage new developments in the financing and organization 
of medical care, and to provide for adequate financing of medical 
education, medical research and medical and hospital facilities. 


Among the most pressing of America’s health needs is that 
of training more doctors. It is now abundantly clear that existing 
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medical schools cannot provide adequately for the future without 
Federal assistance in financing of both operations and research. 
In addition, it is imperative that new medical schools, meeting 
the prevailing high standards of medical education, be established. 
We note the recommendation of the Consultants on Medical Re- 
search and Education to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that a minimum of 14 and as many as 20 new medical 
schools will have to be built if even the existing ratio of physicians 
to population is not to fall. 


Our nation’s responsibilities in medical research are enormous. 
We agree with the assumption of the HEW Secretary’s Consult- 
ants on Medical Research and Education that “the expansion of 
medica] research and education required in the national interest 
will be costly and should not be restricted by lack of funds,” and 
call attention to their statement that they “believe it conservative 
to project total national medical research expenditures of $900 
million to $1 billion per year by 1970...” 


We believe that our efforts in medical research should not be 
limited by national boundaries or national interests. Disease and 
disability recognize no such distinctions. The health needs of our 
population cannot be adequately met unless the number of hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities that can provide up-to-date, high- 
quality care is increased. A Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare report states that the broad purpose of the Hill-Burton 
Hospital and Medical Facilities Act to provide the necessary phys- 
ical facilities for furnishing adequate hospital, clinic, and similar 
services to all their people has by no means been carried out, that 
“adequate facilities of many kinds are still lacking if a high quality 
of medical care is to be provided for all the people. While the ex- 
cellent work accomplished under the Hill-Burton Act has helped 
to meet the need for additional beds due to population increases, 
the real gain in reducing total backlog has been minor.” Now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO reaffirms the principles and 
objectives adopted by its 1955 and 1957 Conventions, and calls 
upon the Congress to enact legislation to accomplish the following: 


1. Provide immediate and adequate Federal assistance to 
schools training medical and related personnel, in the form of 
grants for construction, expansion, equipment and maintenance of 
physical facilities, for research, for student scholarships, and to 
subsidize day-to-day operating costs. Such grants should provide 
incentives for the establishment of new schools, and for existing 
schools to expand enrollment. 


2. Support existing Federal research and aid programs in the 
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field of health at levels equivalent to the needs and opportunities 
for progress. Such support should include assistance to programs 
and projects which are aimed at finding new ways of making the 
benefits of progress in medical research more widely available. 


3. Increase the appropriations to the hospital and medical 
facilities construction program to the maximum levels authorized 
in the basic legislation. 


4. Establish a program of international medical research as 
a means of lessening human suffering and at the same time of 
lessening the tensions among the peoples of the world. 


... Amotion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Social Security: Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance 
' Resolution No. 158 


This resolution covers the onteonee of Resolutions No. 51 and 
0.52 


As it approaches its twenty-fifth anniversary, our basic social 
insurance program is providing benefits to an ever-larger number 
of people and conforming to sound financial principles. Old-age, 
survivors and disability benefits now go each month to nearly 
thirteen million people, and most Americans are contributing regu- 
larly so that they may have this form of social insurance. 


The improvement most urgently needed today is the addition 
of payment for selected health costs of the aged and other bene- 
ficiaries, as proposed in the Forand Bill, H.R. 4700. It would assist 
them to get good health care without using up their savings or 
undergoing a means test. 


Commercial insurance is unavailable to most older people, is 
very expensive, and limited in extent. Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
can be of use to only a small fraction of our older citizens. 


The proposed addition of federal health benefits to the old-age, 
survivors and disability insurance system is entirely practical. 
It would not only save millions of families from anxiety, financial 
bankruptcy, and needless suffering but it would also relieve the 
financial difficulties now threatening many hospitals and welfare 
agencies, both private and public. 

The proposals for federal health benefits made by the Forand 
Bill have now been the subject of special study of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Although the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration testified against such benefits, the Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare in no way suggested that they 
could not be administered effectively. 


Support for such benefits was presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee by important professional groups as well as labor and 
farm organizations. Nevertheless the American Medical Associa- 
tion continues to oppose the bill bitterly exaggerating its cost, dis- 
torting its effects, and denying its necessity. These are the same 
arguments that were used in 1956 against disability benefits and 
that have since been exploded by actual experience. 


In spite of the substantial benefit increases included in the 
1958 amendments to the Social Security Act, present benefits are 
still inadequate. For low-income groups, they are pitifully small; 
for persons with high incomes, amounts are far below earnings. 
Many people still find themselves denied payments because of the 
law’s exclusions or because of over-strict administration of dis- 
ability provisions. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we again call for continued development 
of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system to pro- 
vide more adequate benefits, to cover more people, especially those 
not under any form of social insurance, and to give protection 
against short-term as well as long-term disability. 


We urge the House of Representatives to move swiftly to add 
federal health benefits for OASDI beneficiaries so that the Senate 
likewise will have time to approve this essential program in 1960. 
The Forand Bill, H.R. 4700, provides a constructive basis through 
which the OASDI trust funds and contributions can be used to 
pay the costs of hospitalization and related types of health care 
for the aged and other beneficiaries. Through encouraging prompt 
preventive treatment, good quality of care, and speedy rehabili- 
tation, a new program along these lines can remove one of the 
most serious causes of insecurity and suffering among our aged 
citizens and at the same time encourage constructive develop- 
ments in health care. 


We urge Congress likewise to enact other essential amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act so as to achieve benefit adequacy 
and comprehensive protection. We call attention especially to 
amendments previously endorsed by organized labor, such as rais- 
ing the earnings ceiling in line with rising wage levels, authorizing 
the drop-out of additional years so that benefits are computed on 
the average of not more than five years of highest earnings, paying 
disability benefits before age 50, permitting women to receive 
regular benefits at age 60, and increasing the primary benefit for 
each year of continued employment past 65. 


We reaffirm our previous position that men under age 65 who 
cannot work or cannot find steady employment should be protected 
through more liberal provisions in regard to disability insurance 
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and through extended unemployment benefits. Such measures are 
sounder than reduction of the retirement age for all men to 60, 
which would be a great expense to the trust fund. 


We urge persons who are supporting repeal of the retirement 
test, instead to join us in seeking amendments that will add health 
benefits and raise monthly amounts for the great majority of the 
aged who are unable to earn more than the $1200 a year now 
permitted. 


We welcome the recent report of the Advisory Council on Fi- 
nancing upholding the soundness of the financial basis of the sys- 
tem. We support continuation of the policy of providing adequate 
contributions to support the system, knowing that social insurance 
is the most economical and fairest approach to providing payments 
as a matter of right to replace lost earnings. 


Wage Credit for Social Security 


RESOLUTION NO. 51—By Delegate John O’Hare, R. J. Petree, 
S. E. Blane; Tobacco Workers International Union. 


WHEREAS, The present method of computing social security 
benefits for retirement or for the survivors of workers who have 
died, is based on an average of wages earned, and 


WHEREAS, Such computation permits the dropping out of a 
maximum of five years of low or no earnings, and 


WHEREAS, The average wages of a worker over a lifetime of 
employment and contribution to the well-being of our national 
economy, in many instances fails to reflect the actual earning 
capacity of such worker, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the convention assembled requests Title II 
of the Social Security Act be amended to provide that the “average 
wage” on which benefits are to be computed be the average of the 
five years of highest earnings. 


Changes in Social Security 


RESOLUTION NO. 52—By Delegates Joseph Denny, Wesley 
A. Taylor, William S. Hogan, Marion Moran; International Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Act has now been in existence 
twenty-two years and has an accumulated surplus of billions of 
dollars, and 


WHEREAS, The Act provides low retirement benefits, and 
only for the age of 62 for women and 65 years for men, and 


WHEREAS, Payments under the Act are wholly inadequate to 
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provide minimum requirements due to the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing since benefit payments were last revised; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention reiterate its stand for a 
full Social Security Program, including revision of the Act as 
follows: 

1. Lowering the age retirement to 60 for men and 55 years for 

women. 

2. Participating in payment and benefits of all who work for 

wages as well as self-employed. 

3. Providing benefit payments to those permanently incapaci- 

tated regardless of age. 

4. That next of kin benefits be provided where a single person 

dies and there is no surviving parent, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be submitted to 
the proper Committees in the Senate and the House, and to the 
President of the United States. 


... Amotion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 


to adopt Resolution No. 158. 


Surplus Foods 
Resolution No. 159 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 13 


Malnutrition and hunger continue to exist in this country de- 
spite the presence of a burdensome surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The present surplus food distribution program is entirely 
inadequate, and an improved and expanded program designed to 
make available increased quantities of food to the needy is long 
overdue. 


Millions of American families have never enjoyed the fruits of 
our much-vaunted American productivity. Other millions find 
their regular standard of living suddenly threatened by the ups 
and downs of the economy. Trade unions, in their basic collective 
bargaining activities, have done much to eliminate these economic 
insecurities, but the advantages of collective bargaining have not 
yet reached the majority of wage-earners’ families. 

As long as there are pockets of poverty in America, and as 
long as recessions and depressions still threaten, government has 
an obligation to meet the basic needs of our people through a 
broad program of social legislation, including comprehensive 
social insurance, public assistance, and adequate minimum wage 
legislation. 


Until these programs are effective enough to meet the needs 
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of all of our people, government has an obligation to prevent mal- 
nutrition and hunger through a proper food program. To fail to 
do so, in the face of tremendous farm surpluses, would be in- 
excusable. Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention urges the Congress to 
improve the Federal direct food distribution program without 
further delay—guided by the following principles: 


1. The needy should not be looked upon as human receptacles 
into which surplus farm products are dumped without proper 
regard for a balanced diet. The Congress should authorize the 
purchase and distribution of additional foods essential to a more 
balanced diet. 


2. The Administrator of the program should be authorized 
to fix reasonable standards of eligibility and enter into agree- 
ments with state and local governments for the administration 
of the program. 


3. Since the availability of foods distributed under this pro- 
gram is frequently limited by the financial inability of state or 
local governments to support the staff or facilities for local dis- 
tribution, limited Federal financial assistance should be provided 
to assist in maintaining or expanding the program. 


4. The costs of food distribution programs are properly 
chargeable to health and welfare and should not be charged to the 
price and income stabilization program for farmers insofar as 
they are separable from the costs of the farm program. 


5. Administration of the food distribution program should 
be transferred to the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. As the Federal Agency responsible for developing and ad- 
ministering sound public welfare activities, HEW thus can assure 
operation of the food program as an effective, temporary supple- 
ment to our basic social insurance and public assistance pro- 
grams. Food distribution must not be a substitute for these 
programs or for further improvements in them. 


Surplus Foods 


RESOLUTION No. 13—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, Wil- 
liam A. Smallwood, Ray Hackney, John L. Crull, James M. Massey, 
Ray Dryer, George E. Gill, William R. Martin; Communications 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Malnutrition and hunger continue to exist in this 
country despite the presence of a burdensome surplus of agricul- 
tural products. The present surplus food distribution program 
is entirely inadequate, and an improved and expanded program 
designed to make available increased quantities of food to the 
needy is long overdue, and 
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WHEREAS, Millions of American families have never en- 
joyed the fruits of our much-vaunted American productivity. 
Other millions find their regular standard of living suddenly 
threatened by the ups and downs of the economy. Trade unions, 
in their basic collective bargaining activities, have done much to 
eliminate these economic insecurities, but the advantages of col- 
lective bargaining have not yet reached the majority of wage- 
earners’ families, and 


WHEREAS, As long as there are pockets of poverty in 
America, and as long as recessions and depressions still threaten, 
government has an obligation to meet the basic needs of our peo- 
ple through a broad program of social legislation, including com- 
prehensive social insurance, public assistance, and adequate mini- 
mum wage legislation, and 


WHEREAS, Until these programs are effective enough to 
meet the needs of all of our people, government has an obligation 
to prevent malnutrition and hunger through a proper food pro- 
gram. To fail to do so, in the face of tremendous farm surpluses, 
would be inexcusable, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention urges the Congress to im- 
prove the Federal direct food distribution program without fur- 
ther delay—guided by the following principles: 


1. Administration of the food distribution program should be 
transferred to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
As the Federal agency responsible for developing and administer- 
ing sound public welfare activities, HEW thus can assure opera- 
tion of the food program as an effective, temporary supplement 
to our basic social insurance and public assistance programs. 
Food distribution must not be a substitute for these programs 
or for further improvements in them. 


2. The costs of food distribution programs are properly 
chargeable to health and welfare and should not be charged to 
the price and income stabilization program for farmers insofar 
as they are separable from the costs of the farm program. 


3. The needy should not be looked upon as human receptables 
into which surplus farm products are dumped without proper 
regard for a balanced diet. In addition to authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare to distribute surplus 
foods, the Congress should authorize him to purchase and dis- 
tribute additional foods essential to a more balanced diet. 

4. The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare should 
be authorized to fix reasonable standards of eligibility and enter 
into agreements with state and local governments for the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

5. Since the availability of foods distributed under this pro- 
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gram is frequently limited by the financial inability of state or 
local governments to support the staff or facilities for local dis- 
tribution, limited Federal] financial assistance should be provided 
to assist in maintaining or expanding the program. 


...A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt Resolution No. 159. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: The second 
group of resolutions which the Committee recommends for adop- 
tion are as follows: 11, 14, 15, 45 and 50. 

Resolution No. 11—Fluoridation. 


Recommend adoption. 


Resolution No. 14—Blood Banks. 
Recommend adoption. 


Resolution No. 15—Consumer Counseling. 
Recommend adoption. 


Resolution No. 45—CARE. 
Recommend adoption. 


Resolution No. 50—Gratuities and Social Security. 
Recommend adoption. 


Fluoridation 


RESOLUTION No. 11—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, Wil- 
liam A. Smallwood, Ray Hackney, John L. Crull, James M. Massey, 
Ray Dryer, George E. Gill, William R. Martin; Communications 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, In 1931 scientists discovered that when fluoride 
is concentrated in the enamel or hard outer coat of the teeth 
it helps prevent decay. Exhaustive tests indicate that children 
who drink fluoridated water from birth on receive the greatest 
benefit because the enamel of most human teeth forms during 
the first eight years of life. Older individuals who drink fluor- 
idated water also enjoy protection against dental decay, although 
not as much as children, and 


WHEREAS, Fluoridation has been approved by the American 
Medical Association, the American Dental Association, the 
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American Hospital Association and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and 


WHEREAS, Over 1,500 American communities already have 
taken advantage of the discovery of the beneficial results which 
accrue to all segments of the population by the addition of small 
amounts of fluoride to the water supply, there be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention reaffirm support to fluori- 
dation of water supplies, and be it further 


RESOLVED, To urge all local central bodies to support the 
water fluoridation program in their communities. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Blood Banks 


RESOLUTION NO. 14—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, Wil- 
liam A. Smallwood, Ray Hackney, John L. Crull, James M. Massey, 
Ray Dryer, George E. Gill, William R. Martin; Communications 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Stimulated by the sensational war-time develop- 
ment of the life-saving use of blood and blood derivatives, there 
has been a rapid development over the past decade in blood bank- 
ing in America and the wider use of blood and its products for 
the care of the sick and injured. This growth has been accom- 
panied by a number of problems, many of them still unsolved. 
Such problems include, (1) the need for standards in the procure- 
ment, processing and storage of blood, (2) the need for a national 
uniform voluntary system of blood procurement and distribution, 
(3) the availability of blood to anyone needing it, at the lowest 
possible cost, preferably without charge, (4) the need for research 
on blood and blood derivatives, (5) the need for citizen participa- 
tion at all levels in a coordinated national blood program, and 


WHEREAS, Commendation is due to the American Red Cross 
for its leadership in war and peace in the collection of blood and 
the distribution of blood and its derivatives. Its system of re- 
gional blood centers continues to provide blood for substantial 
numbers of sick and injured at no cost. A pattern has thus been 
established for the development of a comprehensive national 
blood program, and 


WHEREAS, The Joint Blood Council which brings together 
the national professional organizations involved in the collection 
and administration of blood and its derivatives, is a coordinating 
body, whose function it is to insure that an adequate supply of 
blood and blood derivatives will be on hand at all times for civilian 
and military use, under emergency as well as peacetime conditions. 
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The Joint Blood Council is, therefore, in a position to provide 
leadership in the establishment of a truly comprehensive national 
blood program. To establish and maintain such a national blood 
program the cooperation of organized labor as well as other inter- 
ested citizen groups is essential, therefore be it, 


RESOLVED, that this Convention: 


1. Affirms the need for a national uniform voluntary system 
of blood banks. 

2. Offers the full cooperation and active participation of or- 
ganized labor to the Joint Blood Council and its cooperating 
agencies in the development and maintenance of a national blood 
program, and 

3. Recommends that the following criteria be observed in 
the development of a national blood program: 

A. That blood and blood derivatives be made available 
without cost for the blood itself. 

B. That hospital and laboratory charges for administra- 
tion and testing of blood be maintained at a minimum. 


C. That all blood banks should operate under the uniform 
licensing standards as prescribed by the United States Public 
Health Service and the accreditation standards adopted by 
the Joint Blood Council. 


D. That there be no segregation of blood or blood deriva- 
tives along racial lines. 

E. That the replacement of blood in the blood bank be on 
a one-for-one basis. 

F. That coverage include the participant and his family. 

G. That a national clearing house or exchange for blood 
and blood credits be established and maintained. 

H. That research in the field of blood and blood derivatives 
be stepped up. 


I. That any committee, group or organization directing 
the development and maintenance of a national blood program 
include broad representation of citizen interest, both as blood 
donors and blood users. 


... A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Consumer Counselling 


RESOLUTION NO. 15—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, Wil- 
liam A. Smallwood, Ray Hackney, John L. Crull, James M. Massey, 
Ray Dryer, George E. Gill, William R. Martin; Communications 
Workers of America. 
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WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO recognizes that it is in the interest 
of organized labor as well as the larger community to protect 
the worker in his role as a consumer. All too frequently the 
hard-won gains of the bargaining table are cancelled out when 
the worker assumes the role of consumer, because he lacks the 
information and knowledge to function effectively, and 


WHEREAS, In our complex society, the consumer needs many 
different kinds of information. He needs to know how to set up 
and operate a family budget; how to buy such items as appliances, 
drugs, food and clothing; he needs to know about home rental 
and purchase and about borrowing money and installment buy- 
ing; he needs to know how to protect himself against wage assign- 
ments and garnishments, and how the law protects him; and 
how to avoid the gyps and swindles. And, he needs to know 
about the union label, and 


WHEREAS, To this end AFL-CIO Community Service Activi- 
ties, in cooperation with the Union Label and Service Trades 
Department, has developed a three-pronged program for making 
basic consumer information available to union members. This 
program includes: 


1. Consumer information courses dealing with the major areas 
of needed information. These courses will be two-hour sessions 
held over a period of eight to twelve weeks. 

2. Conferences on consumer problems. 

8. Consumer clinics, in union headquarters, manned by reputa- 
ble experts open to union members who need advice on specific 
problems, and 


WHEREAS. Through a large-scale consumer counselling pro- 
gram, essential information can be directed to union members 
and their spouses on “how to stretch the dollar,” “how to get a 
dollar’s worth,” and “how to buy the union label way,” therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the Third Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO urges that every effort be made to expand the con- 
sumer counselling program of the AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities, and be it further 


RESOLVED, To recommend all international and national 
unions and state and local bodies cooperate with the AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities in bringing the benefits of this 
program to their members. 


... Amotion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 
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CARE 


RESOLUTION NO. 45—By Delegates Lee W. Minton, Newton 
W. Black, Raymond H. Dalton, Clarence Edgell, Marjorie A. Flu- 
harty, Hazel Keys; Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada. 


WHEREAS, The American relief organization, CARE (CO- 
OPERATIVE FOR AMERICAN RELIEF TO EVERYWHERE, 
INC.) is playing a vital role in bettering international relations 
through distribution of food and self-help supplies to the needy in 
free areas of the world, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO is one of the 24 member agencies 
of CARE and has been since CARE was established in 1945, taking 
a major part in CARE’s foreign relief activities, and 


WHEREAS, At this crucial period of world tension, CARE is 
building good will for the United States, its traditions, its institu- 
tions and its people by extending the hand of friendship to 
troubled peoples in other lands, and 


WHEREAS, CARE has been especially useful in giving encour- 
agement to struggling, foreign free trade unions and their mem- 
bers, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR and CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
assembled September 17th, 1959 at San Francisco, California, go 
on record as endorsing and encouraging CARE in its work, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, To urge our affiliated organizations and their 
members to become donors of food packages and self-help supplies 
available under the CARE program, to the end that better inter- 
national relations will result between the American people and 
their friends and allies. 


... Amotion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried 
to adopt the resolution. 


Gratuities and Social Security 


RESOLUTION NO. 50—By Delegates Ed. S. Miller, Jack Wein- 
berger, Lou Koenig, Paul McCastland, Leo McGrail, Howard Mc- 
Vey, T. C. Rogan, Larry Sarricks, Dave Siegal, Mae Stoneman; 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International 


Union. 


WHEREAS, At least a million waiters, waitresses and bellmen 
employed in the U.S. hotel and restaurant industry have never 
been covered under the federal minimum wage law; and 
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WHEREAS, Being thus disadvantaged in the matter of hourly 
rates of pay, they are in many thousands of cases largely depend- 
ent upon the erratic generosity of the customer for their family 
income, received in the form of tips, and 


WHEREAS, Such employees are compelled by law to report 
both their limited wages and their tips for purposes of income tax 
collection, and 


WHEREAS, There is at present no parallel procedure for re- 
porting tips for purposes of accumulating Social Security credits 
on that portion of income derived from gratuities, and 


WHEREAS, The effect of this inequity is to deprive such 
workers of an important part of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
benefits now available to others, since Social Security benefits are 
based entirely upon “wages” as defined in the statute, a definition 


excluding tips, and 


WHEREAS, As the Social Security system yields greater and 
greater benefits the disadvantage suffered by these workers be- 
comes steadily greater, and 


WHEREAS, There occurs, as a result of this situation a 
serious economic loss not only to the tipped workers concerned, 
but to the nation as a whole since incomes of the aging are an 
important part of the total purchasing power, and 


WHEREAS, The Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union, largest of the unions whose members 
are affected by these circumstances, has proposed to the Social 
Security Agency and to the House Ways and Means Committee 
that the statute be amended to permit the reporting, in addition 
to hourly wages, of tip income up to the maximum of creditable 
wages permitted other workers, in order to accumulate for each 
person the maximum benefits possible in each case, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO Social Security Department, 
in consultation with the appropriate International Unions, be in- 
structed to develop a suitable and equitable plan which would pro- 
vide that income received in the form of tips may be considered as 
creditable wages for Social Security purposes, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That AFL-CIO declare its support of such 
amendment of the Social Security Act to include, as a basis of 
Social Security benefit accumulation, gratuities received by em- 
ployees in jobs where tips are a customary element of the worker’s 


income. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: I move adop- 
tion of this resolution. 


... The motion was seconded. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any discussion? 


... Delegate Jack Weinberger, Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
asked to have the following remarks inserted in the record with 
respect to Resolution No. 50. 


DELEGATE JACK WEINBERGER, General Secretary of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International 
Union: I rise to speak briefly on Resolution Number 50 and in sup- 
port of the Committee’s recommendation. 


I should like to point out that although we have been affiliated 
with this body since 1891, nearly 70 years, this is the first time we 
have ever asked the convention to lend us legislative assistance. 
Not even during the dismal days of Prohibition did we come with 
an appeal to help us out of that intolerable situation. 


At the same time, it would be remiss of me to suggest that we 
have always tried to go it alone. We have not. We have often 
sought, and gained, help when we neded it in other ways. The most 
recent case was in our famous Battle of the Beach in Miami, Flor- 
ida, which wound up in victory, when we had the wholehearted and 
loyal support of the old AF'L organizations and the old CIO organ- 
izations from top to bottom—and that support continued after the 
merger took place. 


On this problem of tips, taxes and Social Security, we have 
found ourselves in a maze of confusion. Among our own people, for 
instance, with the best of intentions, we found four or five different 
bills being introduced into Congres. To end that confusion our 
International insisted that these separate efforts be abandoned and 
that we try to work out a single solution to an injustice that has 
existed since the Social Security Act was adopted. 


First, let me describe the injustice: our people—waiters, wait- 
resses and bellmen in particular—are required to pay income taxes 
on tips. At the same time, because of another injustice, they are 
not covered by the Federal minimum wage law and the pattern of 
pay scales in the industry is abysmally low. This means they lay 
up Social Security credits on only a fraction of their real income, 
since tips are excluded from the Act in its definition of “wages.” 


Our purpose in this resolution is to correct that injustice by 
bringing about a change in the Social Security law. 


The first step we took was to enlist, through President Meany, 
the aid of Nelson Cruikshank, director of AFL-CIO’s Department 
of Social Security. We convened a special committee of 25 local 
union leaders representing the affected craftsmen. Cruikshank met 
with us, and we attempted to draw up a proposal. 


Then, because this question involves members of other inter- 
national unions, on his advice we sent to you this resolution and 
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we earnestly hope you will support us in finding the answer to this 
problem. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: The third section 
of the Committee’s report deals with amendments to Resolution 
No. 16 and Resolution No. 17. 


Community Services 


RESOLUTION NO. 16—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, Wil- 
liam A. Smallwood, Ray Hackney, John L. Crull, James M. Massey, 
Ray Dryer, George E. Gill, William R. Martin; Communications 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Organized labor has traditionally identified itself 
with the ever-widening concern of the community for the well- 
being of its citizens, and during the past decade has seen in in- 
crease in active participation by AFL-CIO union members, func- 
tioning as citizens first, in all facets of community life, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO, by constitutional provision, has 
established a permanent standing committee on community serv- 
ices to foster and encourage even greater participation and inte- 
gration of union members in community affairs, and 


WHEREAS, Union members in communities across the na- 
tion have been instrumental in making the health and welfare 
agencies more representative of the people and more responsive 
to human need, in supporting the voluntary agencies and services 
through federated fund raising, in planning with other interested 
individuals and groups for the extension and development of 
new and necessary health and welfare services and facilities, and 
in helping union members, their families and other citizens to 
know about and use available agencies, services and facilities, and 


WHEREAS, It is the aim of the AFL-CIO to assist in the 
strengthening of our communities in the area of health, welfare 
and recreation by carrying forward the following programs and 
activities: 

1. Encourage equitable labor representation on agency boards 
and committees, both public and voluntary. 


2. Stimulate labor participation in formulating agency policies 
and programs. 


8. Assist union members, their families and other citizens 
in time of need, particularly during strikes, layoffs and unem- 
ployment. 
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4. Plan for union participation in civil defense and disaster 
relief programs and operations. 


5. Assist in the planning and development of health and wel- 
fare services to meet existing community needs in such areas 
as mental! health, alcoholism, aging and the aged, youth, recrea- 
tion, blood banks, rehabilitation, fluoridation and health education. 


6. Coordinate fund-raising drives, through voluntary federa- 
tion wherever possible, for voluntary health and welfare services 
including the promotion of a National Health Fund. 


7. Cooperate with other agencies in dealing with and in solving 
social and health problems. 


8. Participate in all genuine efforts designed to improve social 
work standards and practices. 


9. Participate in international social welfare programs, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention urge: 


1. All national and international affiliates to establish com- 
munity services departments with full-time staff wherever 
possible. 


2. All state and city central bodies to establish community 
services committees with full-time staff wherever possible. 


3. All local unions to establish community services committees. 


4. All affiliates to extend full cooperation to the National Com- 
mittee and Department in the development of its policies and pro- 
grams. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: With reference 
to Resolution No. 16, the Committee recommends the adoption 
of the following amendments: 


Point 4 in the fourth Whereas should read: 


“Plan for union participation in local civil defense and dis- 
aster relief programs and operations.” 


“Point 6 in the fourth Whereas should read: 
Coordinate fund-raising drives, through voluntary federation 
wherever possible, for voluntary health and welfare service.” 


The Committee moves the adoption of Resolution 16 as 
amended. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: The second reso- 
lution which the Committee amended is Resolution 17. 
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National Health Fund 


RESOLUTION NO. 17—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, Wil- 
liam A. Smallwood, Ray Hackney, John L. Crull, James M. Massey, 
Ray Dryer, George E. Gill, William R. Martin; Communications 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, AFL-CIO members contribute generously to the 
support of voluntary health and welfare agencies both national 


and local, and 


WHEREAS, AFL-CIO believes in the need and work of volun- 
tarv health and welfare agencies and recognizes that to the degree 
that these services are available to all the people, they serve the 
members of organized labor and their families, and 


WHEREAS, Most national voluntary independent health 
agencies perform useful and necessary functions in the areas of 
research, training, public education and, in some instances, direct 
services, and 


WHEREAS, The multiplicity of independent fund-raising 
efforts in the health field, each with its single-disease emphasis, 
has created confusion among givers and unnecessary competition 
for the voluntary dollar, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO has endorsed the principle of fed- 
erated fund raising in support of these voluntary health and wel- 
fare agencies and has urged members of organized labor to give 
through community chests and united funds, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO reaffirms its policy in support of 
the federation of appeals for voluntary support of health and wel- 
fare agencies, national and local, and be it further 


RESOLVED, A National Health Fund be established as a volun- 
tary federation of existing national voluntary independent health 
agencies for the purpose of raising funds for all member agencies 
once a year, allocating such funds on the basis of relative need, 
ee basic medical research programs, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO extend an invitation to representa- 
tives of business, industry, the professions, the various religions 
and other interested groups to assist in developing a federated 
+ aaa to fund raising in the health field through a National 

und. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: The Committee 
recommends adoption with the following amendment: 
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a. Substitute “Federation of Voluntary Health Agencies” in 
place of “National Health Fund” in title. 


b. The second Resolved should read, “There be established a 
voluntary federation of voluntary independent health agencies for 
the purposes of raising funds for all member agencies once a year, 
allocating such funds on the basis of relative needs, and coordinat- 
ing basic medical research program and be it further” 


c. Strike out the third Resolved and substitute therefor the 
following: “Resolved: Until such a federation is established, the 
AFL-CIO, through its community service activities, will continue 
to work with the voluntary health agencies in the development of 
their worthwhile programs and services.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: The Committee 
moves adoption of Resolution No. 17 as amended. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the motion to adopt 
Resolution No. 17 as amended. 


The chair recognizes Brother Beirne as the chairman of our 
Community Services Committee. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: The series 
of resolutions just adopted by this convention deal in a great part 
with what I choose to look at as the third dimension of our total 
job. The lateness of this hour, your patience and great participa- 
tion today are the only things that prevent me from trying to 
transmit to you the great work we have ahead of us in the future 
in taking a hold of community services activities in our unions, in 
our own villages, and making our imprint left more forcibly on 
that community than is now the case. 


If the churches of America don’t take care of those in need, if 
our government is prevented by its cumbersomeness from taking 
care of those in need, the neighborhood and the people must. In 
that area, the AFL-CIO Community Services program contains 
the tools for those you represent to become so active that the heart 
of America will never stop to beat strongly in making the com- 
munity a real neighborhood. 


This is a work where strife, where economic differences, where 
all the differences that people may have can evaporate, because it 
is a work that digs inside of your very guts, crying for you to 
help, crying for you to take the leadership you possess in helping 
the maimed and the hurt and the sick and in helping those without 
means, and in helping those who are depressed, in helping those 
= are in the slums, helping those who are diseased and sick and 

isabled. 
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If you do not give the leadership you are capable of giving there 
is a vacuum in your community that cannot be filled by anyone 
else. 


I would ask you to look at the many publications sent out to you 
by Community Services Activities calling upon you and enlist- 
ing your aid to follow a program that is already outlined, and to 
implement that program with the great kind of leadership you 
show throughout the year in all other things. Tomorrow we will 
have with us the sick, the needy, the hurt and the maimed and 
those who need our help. 


I plead with you to get more active in your own organization, 
in your central body, in your own neighborhood, and in your own 
community to take care of the needs that are still so great in 
America. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Brother Beirne. 


Now the question before the convention is Resolution Number 
17 as it was amended. 


Is there further discussion ? 


Those in favor of the motion to adopt Resolution Number 17 
as amended signify by saying aye; contrary. It is so ordered. 


The Secretary of Subcommittee Number Three of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, Vice-President Rieve. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Mr. Chairman, 
we have three resolutions that we could put in one group dealing 
with one phase of our political activity, and those are Resolu- 
tion Number 131, Resolution 161, the title which is Reappor- 
tionment, and Resolution 162. 


Women’s Political Activities 
Resolution No. 131 


Politics affects virtually all of the daily activities of our mem- 
bers. It influences the size of the breadwinner’s paycheck. It de- 
termines the amount of taxes he pays and enters into the cost of 
living. Schools, roads, police and fire protection are all functions 
of politics. No realm of human activity is left untouched. 


Nowhere is the realization of the impact of politics upon the 
family welfare more keenly felt than in the home. No person is 
more affected by political developments than the housewife. 


Increasingly wives have shown an understanding and an in- 
terest in politics and, through the Women’s Activities Department 
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of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, have partici- 
pated in the political process. The many volunteer hours they have 
spent in assisting the trade union movement in its political mission 
deserves the commendation and thanks of every member of our 
organization. 


Their single-minded devotion to duty, their unflagging energy, 
their zeal for good government has served as an inspiration for all 
and has set an example to every citizen interested in free govern- 
ment. Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO convention expresses its 
thanks and gratitude to the thousands of wives and sisters who 
have given freely of their time and efforts in the political education 
program of our movement and in the service of democracy. 


We authorize and direct the Committee on Political Education 
to continue its Women’s Activities Department (WAD) program 
and to expand its valuable work as rapidly as possible. 


We further urge each state and city affiliated central body to 
take steps to strengthen its political efforts through the estab- 
lishment of a WAD program and to render the WAD continuing 
assistance, advice and counsel. 


Reapportionment 
Resolution No. 161 


The question of districting in the national Congress and state 
legislatures concerns the AFL-CIO primarily because, as Ameri- 
cans, we are concerned over the fact that unequal representation 
of the people poses a threat to the basic concepts of American 
democracy. We are disturbed because the existing lack of equality 
in the populations of districts makes the votes of some Ameri- 
cans count for more than the votes of other Americans in elect- 
ing members to the House of Representatives and to state 
legislatures. 


But in addition to the concern which we feel as Americans, 
we of the labor movement have a special concern in this problem 
—a concern stemming from the fact that a large part of our 
membership resides in urban and suburban areas of the nation. 
It is precisely these areas—in almost every state—which are 
most severely under-represented. 


Urban and suburban under-representation is one of the most 
notorious and shameful facts in American political life today. It 
exists at the Congressional level, and it exists—in a much more 
severe form—in almost every one of our state legislatures. 


Because of urban under-representation—because a city vote 
is worth only a fraction of what a country vote is worth—the 
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severe, pressing problems of urban and suburban America are 
being neglected. There should be little cause to wonder why so 
many of our legislative bodies seem so ill-equipped to deal with 
the complex problems which arise in our increasingly urban-sub- 
urban civilization. The answer is that our legislative bodies are 
so frequently dominated by rural legislators, who, in many cases, 
neither understand nor are particularly concerned with urban 
problems. 


America is, today, an urban nation. A majority of the people 
of the nation live in urban centers and their immediate environs. 
In such a nation, the rural domination of our legislative chambers 
is an anachronism deliberately maintained by those forces in so- 
ciety which have a vested interest in urban under-representation. 


In every state except three, where there are both urban and 
non-urban Congressional districts (the exceptions being Arizona, 
Arkansas and New Jersey), the urban districts have larger popu- 
lations than the non-urban districts. In many of the states the 
difference is very great. In eleven states—Alabama, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, and Washington—the gap is more than 100,000. In five 
other states—Indiana, Michigan, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Wis- 
consin, the gap is almost 100,000. In averaging the figures for 
the 33 states which have both urban and non-urban districts, one 
finds that non-urban Congressmen represent almost 63,000 fewer 
people than their urban colleagues from their own states. 


A further indication of the under-representation of cities in 
the federal House of Representatives is the fact that the eleven 
most populous Congressional districts in the nation are all located 
in cities and their environs: Dallas, Texas; Atlanta, Ga.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Birmingham, Ala.; San Antonio, Texas; Columbus, 
Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Miami, Fla.; Fairfield 
County, Conn.; (an area containing both suburban communities 
and the city of Bridgeport) ; and Hartford, Conn. 


In thirteen of our states—Texas, South Dakota, Michigan, 
Florida, Georgia, Colorado, Ohio, Alabama, California, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Kansas and Maryland, representation has become 
so unequal that the most populous Congressional district in the 
state has a population more than twice as great as the least 
populous district. In South Dakota the ratio is more than three 
and a half to one. 


An equally serious problem of under-representation exists in 
many of our state legislatures. The situation is most graphically 
illustrated in the state of California where Los Angeles county 
with a population of over four million is represented in the state 
senate by one senator while each of the three northern counties 
with a population of less than 15,000 also have one state senator. 
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Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey and Rhode Island are other states in which there are 
substantial distortions from democratic representation in the 
state legislatures. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: We support pending legislation in Congress de- 
signed to equalize congressional districts and to permit federal 
courts to enforce the legislation. 


We call upon our state affiliated organizations to take action 
looking toward fair and equitable re-districting of the state 
legislatures to the end that all citizens of the respective states 
may be equally represented in state law-making bodies. 


Electoral Reforms 
Resolution No. 162 


The proper functioning of democracy depends upon full par- 
ticipation in elections by all citizens and upon the representative 
character of legislative assemblies. Anything less than this 
weakens the strength of our government. 


Unfortunately too many imperfections exist in our electoral 
processes. Registration laws, in many states, are needlessly 
cumbersome and encourage, rather than prohibit, fraudulent 
procedures. In some states, they are operated to withhold the 
franchise from citizens of minority races. In five states the pay- 
ment of a poll tax is still a requisite to voting. 


Many primary laws are inadequate in that they fail to permit 
the voters real freedom of choice in the selection of candidates. 


The electoral college system which governs the election of 
President and Vice President is outmoded and gives undue weight 
to certain portions of the country. 


Only a limited number of states require the filing of financial 
reports by candidates and in many of these states the filing re- 
quirements fail to disclose the extent or nature of political 
contributions. 


At a time when the United States is a world leader of demo- 
cratic nations, we cannot tolerate these blots upon the methods 
by which we govern ourselves. We cannot meet the problems 
of today with the procedures and practices of yesterday. Now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: This third convention of the AFL-CIO goes on 
record in favor of the direct popular election of President and 
Vice President of the United States and the abolition of the 
electoral college system. 
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Further, we favor the adoption by the several states of uni- 
form primary, registration and financial reporting laws and the 
abolition of poll taxes as a requirement for voting. All citizens 
of the United States should have equal opportunities to register 
and participate in elections regardless of the area in which 
they live. ii «f 


We urge all state central bodies to adopt as part of their legis- 
lative program for the forthcoming sessions of the state legis- 
latures a program of electoral reforms that will embody the high- 
est principles of democratic participation. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of these resolutions. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Monetary Policy 
Resolution No. 163 


Amendments to the Federal Reserve Act and basic changes 
in monetary policies are necessary to prevent further economic 
damage from misguided monetary measures. Tight money and 
high and rising interest rates, designed to curb economic growth, 
have already contributed to two recessions in the past six years 
and to a reduction of the pace of economic progress. 


Although unemployment persists at or near 5 percent of the 
labor force and the price level has been relatively stable for over 
a year, the nation’s monetary managers have declared inflation 
to be America’s most pressing problem, requiring an increasingly 
tight money policy that will curb the demand for goods and the 
creation of new jobs. 


The discount rate which the Federal Reserve system charges 
commercial banks has been more than doubled since the summer 
of 1958—from 13, percent to 4 percent. This is the highest rate 
in 27 years. The prime interest rate on loans, which banks charge 
the large corporations, their best credit risks, is already at 5 
percent. This is the highest rate in more than a quarter of a 
century. Interest rates for consumers, small businesses, farmers 
and home-builders are 514 percent, 6 percent or more, and it is 
likely that they will continue to rise if the Administration and 
the Federal Reserve have their way. 


The Administration’s and the Federal Reserve Board’s efforts 
to obtain congressional sanction to lift the interest rate on long- 
term U. S. bonds above the statutory 414 percent ceiling must be 
repulsed. The proposed rise would probably result in even higher 
interest rates. More constructive methods, which would not bur- 
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den the American people with the cost of ever-higher interest 
rates, are available to meet a threat of actual inflationary pres- 
sures, should they occur. 


Apparently, tight money is a major Administration objective, 
since one pretext after another, ever since early 1953, has been 
advanced in an effort to justify higher interest costs. 


. In 1953, Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey raised the rate 
on long-term U. S. bonds with the argument that it was neces- 
sary in order to “stretch out” the federal government’s debt. 
This action helped to trigger an upward movement of all interest 
rates, but the maturity of the federal debt is actually shorter 
today than it was six years ago. 


Since then, interest rates have been pushed up still further 
by a combination of Federal Reserve Board and Treasury actions 
—supposedly to check runaway inflation, which they declare is 
almost always present or impending. As a result, higher interest 
rates and tight-money have curbed personal consumption, small 
business expansion, state and local government investment and 
home-building, when growth of such activities was clearly desir- 
able. On the other hand, costly credit has not directly cut spend- 
ing by wealthy corporations and individuals who have large 
funds of their own, as well as alternative sources for loans at 
prime interest rates. While big corporations have been largely 
unaffected by the rising cost of money, the banks have benefited, 
as their profits have risen from the higher interest rates they 
charge on loans. 


It is evident that important factors other than the cost of 
money affect prices and that the policies of the Federal Reserve 
and the Administration have not prevented creeping rises of 
the price level in the past six years of tight money. In fact, ever- 
higher interest rates have, in themselves, substantially increased 
the cost of government (more than $1 out of every $8 of federal 
revenue now goes for interest on the debt), the cost of operating 
a business, particularly a small business, and the costs of buying 
a home and raising a family. 


In addition, high interest rates transfer billions of dollars 
from borrowers to the money lenders who provide no additional 
service for the rising price they charge for their loans. Since 
1952, the annual rate of personal income from interest payments 
has skyrocketed from $12 billion to $22 billion, a faster rise than 
for any other form of personal income. Since the Federal- 
Reserve-Treasury agreement in 1951, bank profits have risen 85 
percent. 


Nonetheless, the Administration and Federal Reserve officials 
still argue that the only way the government can get funds to 
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meet its obligations without creating inflationary shortages of 
goods and labor, is by leading the interest rate procession even 
further up the ladder. 


With interest rates already artificially high, this is not the 
time for the federal government to indulge in long-term borrow- 
ing at ever-higher interest rates. If lendable funds are scarce, 
it is essentially due to temporary factors. The shortage usually 
associated with the early stage of economic recovery probably 
has been tapering off as abnormal borrowing to build inventories 
diminishes and as the upturn in economic activities itself has 
been generating a substantial increase in private and corporate 


savings. 


Furthermore, during fiscal 1960, the new money needs of the 
Treasury will certainly decline substantially as the rise in out- 
put, profits and incomes raises federal revenue receipts. 


Furthermore, no long-term U. S. bonds will have to be re- 
deemed before late 1960. In the meantime, the Treasury can con- 
tinue to meet its needs through short-term borrowing on which 
no interest ceiling exists. The facts fail to support the Admin- 
istration and Federal Reserve view that short-term Treasury 
borrowing is essentially bank financed and, therefore, a stimulus 
to excessive demands for goods and labor. 


As another alternative, the Federal Reserve can purchase 
long-term bonds and sell off short-term bills, notes and cer- 
tificates, thus keeping the credit resources of the nation un- 
changed. Such action would permit some long-term bonds to be 
issued and sold. The adoption of this approach would halt specu- 
lation as to whether interest rate ceilings on long-term bonds 
will go up and the whole interest rate structure will be stabilized 
by a reorientation of psychological attitudes in the money 


markets. 


Actually, it is the action of this Administration and the 
Federal Reserve system which is undermining the Treasury’s 
ability to sell long-term bonds at reasonable interest rates. 


Although the price level has been relatively stable for more 
than a year, incessant scare-talk about impending inflationary 
shortages of goods, productive capacity and manpower has con- 
tinued to encourage many savers to move from the bond market 
into stocks. The government’s grant of special privilege to reduce 
taxes on income from dividends, enacted in 1954, also encourages 
savers to favor stocks over government bonds. 


In addition, the apparent determination of the Administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Board to boost interest rates when- 
ever possible and to ignore other monetary instruments, has 
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encouraged potential bond buyers to delay their purchases. For 
example, whenever the Administration and the Federal Reserve 
system have assumed that inflationary shortages are an im- 
mediate danger, interest rates have been raised, but never the 
level of bank reserve requirements. On the contrary, since 1953, 
the maximum reserve requirements of member banks actually 
have been cut from 24 percent to 18 percent. 


Even in circumstances when all other monetary instruments 
have been used and there is an actual danger of excessive demand 
pressing against shortages of goods, productive capacity and 
labor—a situation that is not now confronting America—an over- 
all upward hiking of interest rates will not serve the nation’s 
needs. It is clear that the interest-raising blunderbuss action 
creates grave inequities, prevents priority social needs from 
being met and retards the pace of economic growth. If general 
monetary restraint is clearly necessary, as a result of too much 
money chasing after too few goods, the government must utilize 
measures to insure adequate credit at low interest rates for the 
fulfillment of public and private undertakings that are essential 
to the national welfare. 


It is important that the Federal Reserve Board recognize 
that it is a creature of the Congress and not a fourth, inde- 
pendent branch of the United States government. Legislation 
expressing the will of Congress is essential for the purpose of 
integrating the Federal Reserve System and monetary policy with 
the Congress, the Executive and the “maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power” objectives of government policy. 
In the words of the Honorable Samuel Rayburn, “. . . The Federal 
Reserve authorities have reached the point in their thinking 
where they consider themselves immune to any direction or sug- 
gestion by the Congress, let alone a simpler expression of the 
sense of Congress.” 


Proper monetary policies can no longer be entrusted to a 
Federal Reserve system that considers itself an independent 
branch of the government and is dominated by the viewpoints of 
large banking interests and industrial corporations. Now, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED: 1. The AFL-CIO recommends that the Federal 
Reserve Act, which required “due regard for a fair representation 
of the financial, agricultural, industrial and commercial interests 
and geographical divisions of the country,” be amended to provide 
for adequate representation of consumer, small business and labor 
interests on the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve system 
and on the Boards of Directors of the twelve Regional Federal 
Reserve Banks. We recommend that the federal Open Market 
Committee, which buys and sells government securities, should be 
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made a public body, representative of the American people, or 
should be abolished and replaced by a more representative Board 
of Governors. We further recommend that the Federal Advisory 
Council, which confers with the Board of Governors and makes 
advisory recommendations on monetary policy, should be reconsti- 
tuted so that consumer, small business and labor interests are 
represented. Such amendments are essential to open up the prin- 
cipal governing bodies of the Federal Reserve system to fair repre- 
sentation of the large and important economic groups of the nation. 


2. It is time that the Congress again express its will that 
balanced economic growth is the goal of government policy and 
that the Federal Reserve system, as an integral part of the U. 8. 
government, lend its support to achieve and maintain the nation’s 
objective of “maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power,” under the terms of the Employment Act of 1946. 


3. We urge the Congress not to cede its legal power to set the 
interest rate ceiling on U.S. bonds to the Executive branch of the 
government. It should, on the other hand, indicate its recognition 
that the raising of interest rates on U. S. bonds has triggered an 
upward trend in all interest rates during recent years. 


4. It should be the declared “sense of Congress” that market- 
able U. S. government securities are a dominant factor in securi- 
ties markets, with major influence on the money supply and in- 
terest rates generally, and should be managed positively as part 
of national economic policy, instead of managing them as if they 
were the securities of a large corporation. 


5. The Congress should indicate that changes in reserve re- 
quirements of banks should play as important a role in controlling 
the pressures of inflationary shortages, if and when they actually 
exist, as the Board has attempted to assign to interest rates. When 
feasible, changes in reserve requirements should be used as a 
means of tightening, as well as loosening, the money supply. 


6. The Congress should indicate its will that, when practicable, 
the Open Market Committee should buy government long-term 
securities as well as short-term bills. The Congress has the right 
and the duty to see to it that the Federal Reserve system’s “bills 
only” policy is eliminated. It should be the “sense of Congress” 
that the purchase of Treasury offerings by the Federal Reserve’s 
Open Market Committee should be managed in such a way that 
U.S. government bonds and securities not become prey to exces- 
sive speculation with the result that the debt obligations become 
increasingly expensive to the federal government. Increases in 
the money supply resulting from the Federal Reserve Board’s pur- 
chase of long-term bonds can, if necessary, be offset by the sale of 
short-term securities. 
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7. The policies of the Federal Reserve Board should be flexible 
enough to permit selective easing of credit for certain types of 
activities declared to be essential even though tight money and 
policies of credit restraint are generally in effect. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move that the 
resolution be adopted. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


National Labor Relations Board 
Resolution No. 164 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 78, No. 85, 
and No. 106 


During the nearly two years since our last Convention the 
National Labor Relations Board has continued to pursue its anti- 
union course. Disputed issues of law or fact tend to be resolved 
in favor of employers, and against unions. The Board is supposed 
to be an independent, quasi-judicial agency, biased neither in favor 
of labor nor management. But the appointees of the present Ad- 
ministration, of which the Board is now entirely composed, re- 
peatedly display pro-management bias. 


Several of the Administration’s appointees to the Board and 
as General Counsel have been drawn from the ranks of employer 
lawyers or labor relations consultants, and both the two Board 
Members and the two General Counsels appointed by this Adminis- 
tration whose services with the Board have terminated have re- 
verted promptly to their permanent status as employer attorneys 
or labor relations consultants. It would be a considerable accom- 
plishment for men whose pasts were spent and whose futures lie 
with management to achieve even-handed justice as between man- 
agement and labor. They don’t. 


1. Until the advent of the present Board, the Taft-Hartley Act 
had never been construed to ban peaceful picketing, except in 
certain secondary boycotts or jurisdictional dispute situations. 
The present Board (with Member Fanning dissenting) has 
adopted a radical new interpretation of the Act, under which 
peaceful picketing by a minority union is forbidden if the Board 
infers (as it is given to doing) that the union is really seeking 
recognition. As an extension of this doctrine, the Board also holds 
that a minority union may not (if the Board infers that its purpose 
is to secure recognition) place an employer on an “unfair” list, or 
otherwise advise the public that the employer is nonunion, or 
advise potential customers not to buy the employer’s product. 
These Board doctrines are currently being tested in the courts. 
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Union lawyers are unanimously of the view that these Labor 
Board attempts to ban legitimate peaceful picketing and consumer 
boycotts will be overturned by the Supreme Court. The Labor 
Board itself evidently thinks so, too, since the legislative proposals 
put forward this year on these subjects by the Administration 
would have rewritten the statute to support what the Labor Board 
was already doing. 


2. The current Board has also devised a new and harsh penalty 
which it applies in cases involving union security or hiring agree- 
ments which it regards as unlawful. Under this doctrine, known 
as the Brown-Olds penalty, unions may be required not only to pay 
back wages to any persons whom the Board finds to have been 
illegally denied jobs, but to refund all dues and initiation fees col- 
lected during the six months preceding the filing of the charge. 
These drastic penalties could easily mean bankruptcy for a union. 


This new Board departure also rests on an uncertain legal 
foundation, since it is based on the purely arbitrary assumption 
that no employee covered by a union security or hiring arrange- 
ment found by the Board to be illegal would have been a union 
member but for the agreement. The legal validity of this Board 
doctrine is likewise currently being tested in the courts. 


3. Under cover of a purported concern for “free speech,’ the 
Labor Board continues to sanction employer conduct which makes 
a farce of Labor Board elections. Employers are given a free hand 
to brain-wash captive audiences of their employees with anti- 
union propaganda. It is all right with the Board for employers to 
suggest that a union victory in a Board election will lead to the 
closing of the plant. Employer diatribes against unions as un- 
Christian, un-American, and Communist have the Board’s practi- 
cal approval. Anti-Semitic and Anti-Negro propaganda is widely 
used by employers, and here again the Board will not set the elec- 
tions aside, though it may utter an occasional “tsk! tsk!’ The 
present Board manages to overlook the fact that what may be 
“free speech” to the employer is coercion to the employee. 


These examples of antiunion maladministration could be multi- 
plied, for they are not isolated instances but part of a general 
pattern. 


4. In 1958 the Board adopted revised jurisdictional standards, 
under which it has reasserted jurisdiction over perhaps 20 percent 
of the cases it was rejecting under the stringent 1954 jurisdictional 
standards. We welcome this action, but deem it attributable to the 
initiative of Congress rather than to the Board. Congress gave the 
Board $3,115,000 in excess of the Board’s own budget request for 
the fiscal year 1958-1959, and earmarked $1,500,000 to cover ex- 
tension, or rather reassertion of Board jurisdiction, and the bal- 
ance to reduce the Board’s case backlog. It was only after this 
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action by the Congress that the Board undertook the much needed 
revision of its jurisdictional standards. 


Similarly, the Board’s assertion of jurisdiction over some hotel 
enterprises is attributable to the Supreme Court’s decision invali- 
dating the Board’s rejection of jurisdiction over this entire cate- 
gory of cases, rather than to any appreciation by the Board of its 
responsibilities. 


5. The Board’s own reports show an ever increasing backlog 
of unfair labor practice and representation cases. At the end of 
March, 1959, the Board had pending a total of 7,733 cases—an in- 
crease of nearly 2,000 during the preceding year. It is a truism 
that justice delayed is justice denied. Without minimizing the 
large volume of work which confronts the Board, we have seen 
little evidence that the Board has made any real effort to improve 
the situation, either by speeding its procedures or seeking ade- 
quate appropriations. 


Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO expresses its disapproval of the 
National Labor Board’s unfair, one-sided, and anti-union admin- 
istration of the National Labor Relations Act. 


We call on the Administration to observe better balance as 
between labor and management in its appointments of Board 
Members, to the end that the Board will administer even-handed 
justice under the law, instead of reflecting the viewpoint of a par- 
ticular economic group. 


Taft-Hartley Law 


RESOLUTION NO. 78—By Delegates Lawrence M. Raftery, 
William H. Rohrberg, Peter Yablonsky, Frank Owens, Herbert 
Baker, Julius Skoglund, Stephen J. Angleton, Robert Petritsdorf, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 


WHEREAS, The Taft-Hartley Act and in particular Section 
14-(b) known as the infamous Right-to-Work part of the Act has 
been utilized by the enemies of labor to weaken the collective bar- 
gaining strength of our Union and other Unions, and 


WHEREAS, The Taft-Hartley Act is one of many other pieces 


of legislation being sponsored by anti-union organizations to legis- 
late our Union and other labor unions out of existence. 


RESOLVED, That this AFL-CIO Convention go on record for 
the immediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Taft-Hartley Law 


RESOLUTION NO. 85—By Delegates Elmer Brown, Theodore 
E. Hillyer, Earl Jepperson, Wallace C. Reilly, Howard L. Patten, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Harry S. Duffy ; International Typographical 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Because of the enactment by the 86th Congress 
of the so-called labor reform bill, the year 1959 will be recorded 
in labor history as the second most disastrous legislative period 
in the Twentieth Century, the first having been 1947 when the 
80th (the Worst) Congress passed the infamous Taft-Hartley 
Act, and some 12 states enacted so-called right-to-work laws, and 


WHEREAS, Passage of the so-called labor reform bill, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of cleaning out alleged corruption and racke- 
teering from the trade union movement but actually designed to 
forge new chains to be placed on the already heavily shackled 
body of organized workers, resulted from a combination of cir- 
cumstances largely beyond the control of labor, but to which it 
inadvertently made a substantial contribution, and 


WHEREAS, The 86th Congress, in enacting this new oppres- 
sive labor law, was whipped to a fury of phony indignation and 
outright hostility toward the trade union movement as a result 
of the intervention and pressure of a misguided and misinformed 
President, and the sinister influence of the most reactionary ele- 
ments in America, and 


WHEREAS, There can be little doubt that the melodramatic 
extravaganza staged by the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field—or the McClellan 
Committee—helped to stir public opinion to blind, unreasoning 
hate not unlike that of a vigilante group in our raw pioneer days, 
and to force an unreluctant 86th Congress into the dual role of 
labor’s executioner and administrator of the coup de grace, and 


WHEREAS, It is the considered opinion of the undersigned 
delegates from the International Typographical Union to this, the 
Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations at San Francisco, 
that those responsible for formulating the AFL-CIO legislative 
policy and strategy committed a grave tactical error and placed 
the labor movement in an almost irretrievable position at the out- 
set of the drive by Congress to “reform” organized labor when 
they acquiesced in the theory that such “reform” could come 
about only through Congressional action, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO’s cooperation in and/or active sup- 
port of labor “reform” legislation in the 85th and 86th sessions 
of Congress perhaps to some extent was influenced by the over- 
emphasis placed on the misdeeds of a small number of labor or- 
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ganizations by the McClellan Committee hearings and the rising 
crescendo of misguided, controlled public opinion for more strin- 
gent labor controls, and 


WHEREAS, Such support in effect, insofar as the AFL-CIO 
was concerned, served to lock the barn after the horse was stolen, 
since the principal offending unions had already been officially 
separated from the main body of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, The most damaging end result of the two-year 
furor to “reform” and to control organized labor was that it 
created a dangerous diversionary movement which has served as 
a blinding smokescreen to hide what has been, or should have 
been, and what should be the trade union movement’s primary 
legislative goal in the Congress—the outright repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the enactment of a national labor law in simple, 
understandable language that will adequately protect the rights 
of labor and management, and 


WHEREAS, The Taft-Hartley Act has served as a vehicle upon 
which reactionary and antiunion employers have ridden to crush 
the rights of trade unions and their members and virtually to halt 
what should have been a healthy, normal growth of the number 
of organized workers in this country commensurate with the rapid 
expansion of our population and of employable workers, and 


WHEREAS, The Taft-Hartley Act has forced American Trade 
Unions, particularly the ITU, to expend incalculable sums of 
money and the time and efforts of its leaders, staff members and 
attorneys to defend the rights and protect the economic interests 
of millions of members of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, After 12 years of experience under Taft-Hartley 
it has been demonstrably and irrefutably proved that the Ameri- 
can labor movement cannot longer continue to co-exist with such 
a law if it is to fulfill its avowed role of protector of the welfare 
of the nation’s workers and defender of the freedoms, the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the American people, and the human 
dignity of the individual, and 


WHEREAS, The preservation of free enterprise is wholly de- 
pendent upon preservation of free labor and free management; 
the regimentation of labor is the preliminary and most drastic 
political maneuver preceding a regimented economy, be it fascist 
or communist; and the fight against government control of labor 
is the great fight for a fair economy and political freedom, if such 
is to be preserved, and 


WHEREAS, Not since 1953, when President George Meany 
of the then American Federation of Labor ably presented to the 
Congress a strong statement calling for a broad and specific gen- 
eral overhauling of the Taft-Hartley Act, a statement based upon 
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the consensus of the leadership of the AFL and in principle sup- 
ported by the then Congress of Industrial Organizations, has the 
general labor movement made a concerted effort to bring about 
the outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and the enactment of 
a national labor law in simple, understandable language that will 
adequately protect the rights of labor and management, there- 


fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to this Third Constitutional 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations join with the undersigned delegates from 
the International Typographical Union in urging AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany and the other legislative policy-makers of the 
AFL-CIO, prior to the next session of the Congress, to make a 
thorough re-evaluation of the Federation’s legislative program, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That in making such re-evaluation of the respon- 
sible AFL-CIO legislative policy-makers, through the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council, the AFL-CIO Executive Committee and the 
AFL-CIO General Board, obtain a complete, thorough and as 
nearly unanimous consensus of what, in the light of the experience 
of the past 12 years, should constitute the AFL-CIO’s primary 
Congressional goal in the future, and be it finally 


RESOLVED, That if the purpose of this resolution and its 
sponsors is translated into the suggested action contained herein, 
it is our sincere belief that the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations will, as a matter of principle 
and necessity, adopt as its No. 1 Congressional objective the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and the substitution therefor of a fair 
and equitable national labor law, in simple, understandable lan- 
guage that will fully protect the rights of labor and management. 


Investigation of NLRB 


RESOLUTION NO. 106—By Delegates Harry O’Reilly, Mari- 
time Trades Department, and Richard J. Gray, Building Trades 
Department. 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Relations Board has, since the 
advent of the Eisenhower administration, consistently interpreted 
the various phases of the Taft-Hartley Act to the detriment of 
the trade union movement, and 


WHEREAS, Those anti-labor activities of the National Labor 
Relations Board have had a particularly disastrous effect upon the 
Building Trades Unions of this country, as well as many other in- 
ternational unions of the AFL-CIO, and 
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WHEREAS, The NLRB members have even gone beyond the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act in constantly harassing our 
Labor unions, through injunctions and multiple court actions, cost- 
ing our organizations hundreds of thousands of dollars expense in 
forced litigation, in order to preserve their integrity and protect 
their rights as American citizens, in the pursuit of their various 
crafts, and 


WHEREAS, These anti-labor activities of the NLRB constitute 
a serious threat to the future function and development of the 
trade union movement in this country; be it, therefore 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO go on record as protesting 
against this unfair treatment of our unions by the NLRB, and 
call upon the Congress of the United States to institute an in- 
vestigation into the prejudicial treatment of the labor move- 
ment by the Board, and its repeated interpretation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act over and beyond the original purpose of that law; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED: That a Congressional investigation of the 
NLRB be promptly instituted. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: The Committee 
recommends adoption of Resolution No. 164 and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
Resolution No. 165 


Under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, the Secretary 
of Labor has the responsibility of determining the prevailing 
minimum wage in various industries which do work for the gov- 
ernment, so that government contracts will be given only to compa- 
nies whose minimum wages meet prevailing standards. 


But the administration of the Act by the Secretary and his 
Wage-Hour Administrator has been woefully weak and vacillat- 
ing. Prevailing minimum wage determinations have been made 
for too few industries, determination proceedings have been al- 
lowed to become bogged down in undue delay and cumbersome 
procedures, the determinations have been set unreasonably low 
and have not been made effective on a timely basis, and updating 
procedures have been utterly inadequate. 


In 1958, the Secretary did start to take modest but commend- 
able steps to improve this wholly ineffective administration of the 
Act, but some employer complaints and pressures have since led 
him quickly to backtrack. He is now again permitting the effec- 
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tiveness of the Act to be strangled, principally by unwarrantedly 
protracted and cumbersome procedures. 


We find particularly objectionable the decision, in several in- 
dustries in which full public hearings had long been completed 
and proposed determinations announced, to nullify indefinitely 
any Walsh-Healey minimum wage protection by reopening the 
entire hearings without putting any determination into effect. 


To enforce the Walsh-Healey Act, the Secretary of Labor 
should make prevailing minimum wage determinations, in an ex- 
peditious manner, for all industries which do a significant amount 
of work for the government and should update such determinations 
at least every two years. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: We call upon the Secretary of Labor and the 
Wage-Hour Administrator to live up to their responsibility to 
administer the Walsh-Healey Act in an effective manner. 


We call upon the Congress (a) to amend the Walsh-Healey Act 
to remove the existing legal barriers responsible for some of the 
undue delay and administrative entanglement impairing the effec- 
tiveness of the Act and (b) to provide additional funds needed to 
do the full job of effective application. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: The Committee 
recommends adoption and Iso move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Inflation 
Resolution No. 166 


During World War II, the American labor movement gave 
vigorous support to the program to maintain price stability, and 
we bitterly opposed its premature dismantling immediately after 
victory was won. During the Korean War, organized labor again 
fought to stop the price gougers and profiteers. Since then, we 
have supported every legitimate effort to keep living costs in line. 


Wage and salary earners—as well as pensioners and others 
who live on fixed incomes—are badly hurt when prices keep going 
up. Even when ar escalator clause in a union contract periodically 
adjusts money earnings upward as living costs go up, real wages 
keep going down between one adjustment and the next. Only the 
commodity, real estate and stock market speculators enrich them- 
selves from inflation. 

While the AFL-CIO urges constructive measures to maintain 
stable prices, we strenuously oppose so-called anti-inflation poli- 
cies which threaten to throttle the steady economic growth with- 
out which our national strength at home and abroad will be placed 


in jeopardy. 
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However, there are others who have been cleverly manipulat- 
ing the public fear of further price increases in a self-serving effort 
to undermine the nation’s confidence in policies that have gener- 
ated economic growth for a quarter of a century. In the name of a 
crusade against inflation, these spokesmen for special privilege 
seek to once again win respectability for the reactionary policies 
that led to the distortion of the American economy during the 
1920s and to disaster in 1929. 


Lending subtle emotional appeals with half truths, and often 
no truth at all, Administration leaders and the executives of some 
of the nation’s largest businesses have been seeking to brainwash 
the country into believing: 


1. That calamitous inflation will engulf us—unless Americans 
stop attempting to increase, even slightly, the construction of 
schools and hospitals, slum clearance efforts and the other public 
facility undertakings which our expanding population makes so 
urgent. 


2. That calamitous inflation will engulf us—unless Americans 
stop seeking to raise, even slightly, our inadequate pensions and 
unemployment compensation, and the miserably low earnings of 
millions who still are forced to work for less than a subsistence 
minimum. 


3. That calamitous inflation will engulf us—unless Americans 
support the “hard money” crusade which already has added bil- 
lions in higher interests costs to the burden of government, busi- 
ness and family borrowers since 1952. 


4. That calamitous inflation will engulf us—unless American 
wage and salary earners stop seeking reasonable and justifiable 
increases in their incomes so that their families as well as the 
stockholders and managers may share in the benefits our increas- 
ingly efficient industrial system can produce. 


Strip away this camouflage from the billion word barrage of 
the new brainwashing effort and this is what its sponsors are 
really saying: “Either return to the outmoded and discredited eco- 
nomics of Big Business, which brought America to stagnation and 
despair from 1929 to 1933, or you will be forever damned by rising 
prices.” 


Industrial leaders must now impose a freeze on wages and 
salaries to “protect” their workers from inflation, these propagan- 
dists piously proclaim. Of course, no freeze on steel or on other 
prices is proposed, nor on profits, nor on the stock options and 
other schemes by which top management enriches itself. 


Actually the same men who are leading the scare campaign 
about inflation are its chief perpetrators. These are the powerful 
leaders of the steel, auto, oil and other monopolistic industries 
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whose stranglehold over supply allows them to “‘administer” prices 
constantly higher — without regard to demand or costs — when 
they should be going down due to the rapid productivity rise. 


Yet these same men who are the chief architects of—and prof- 
iteers from—inflation cynically claim to deplore it. 


In the same hypocritical vein, it is argued that vitally needed 
public welfare programs must be rejected in order to “balance the 
budget,”—once again—only to prevent inflation. Of course, it is 
never pointed out that the budget could be quickly balanced if the 
unconscionable tax loopholes enjoyed by wealthy corporations and 
individuals were eliminated. On the contrary, the admitted objec- 
tive of these crusaders is to rapidly achieve substantial tax cuts 
for the rich so that future budgets will also be regularly unbal- 
anced unless public welfare programs are continually curtailed. 


Just as the Soviet leaders have perpetuated the myth of “capi- 
talistic encirclement” in order to keep their people frightened and 
subservient, so the NAM-Big Business propagandists and their 
political allies seek to create the myth of ever present inflation in 
an effort to re-establish their control over the American economy. 


It is, indeed, time to look at some facts. 


Fact 1. In the 13 years since the end of World War II, more 
than 70 percent of the consumer price rise has been concentrated 
in two short war-related periods totaling only three years. The 
first ran from June 1946 to June 1948, when OPA was prematurely 
scrapped at the insistence of NAM-Big Business interests and 
pent up post war demand naturally forced prices up. The second 
ran from June 1950 to June 1951, when unchecked speculation 
pushed prices up further at the start of the Korean War. 


Fact 2. For more than a year consumer prices have been 
relatively stable. 


Fact 3. In the postwar period the value of money in the 
United States has depreciated less than in almost any other indus- 
trial country. 


Fact 4. From 1948 to 1958 (a period including the Korean 
War) the annual compound rate of wholesale price increase was 
144 per cent and the consumer prices rose 134 per cent. In con- 
trast, during the 16-year peacetime period from 1897 to 1913, the 
annual compound rate of price rise was 2% per cent, and for the 
60 years from 1897 to 1958, it averaged 2 1/3 per cent. 


By drawing attention to these facts, we do not attempt to 
minimize the hardship that creeping price rises cause. However, 
we must reveal and we must protest against the politically moti- 
vated hysteria about inflation which this Administration and its 
big business allies have instigated. 
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Unfortunately, if enough people can be made to believe that 
rampant inflation is about to occur, higher prices—particularly in 
the stock markets—surely will be stimulated. Is this one of the 
objectives of the self-proclaimed anti-inflation propagandists ? 


Recently, a high official of the Federal Reserve Board admitted 
the existence of an extraordinary paradox. While the bulk of the 
price rise occurred between 1939 and the Korean episode, it failed 
to give rise to active fears that it would continue. But, after four 
years of relative price stability, the view that more inflation is 
probable if not inevitable became widespread after 1954, he 
pointed out. 


We charge that it is precisely this exaggerated fear of inflation 
—regardless of the facts—that the Administration and its big 
business associates have been zealously seeking to implant in the 
public’s mind. In the name of a continous crusade against inflation, 
they hope to keep the nation frightened about the “danger” of 
government outlays for public welfare and of measures to raise 
family income—areas of public and private action that we dare not 
neglect if the well being of the people of the United States and 
sustained economic growth are to be maintained. 


This exaggerated anti-inflation campaign already has precipi- 
tated two recent recessions and even now is preventing America 
from achieving an adequate rate of economic growth. Now, there- 


fore, be it 


RESOLVED: While the AFL-CIO will continue to support 
every sound measure to help maintain stable prices, as we have in 
the past, we will also continue in our effort to encourage policies 
that insure America’s economic growth. The hypocritical and dan- 
gerous campaign now being waged as a crusade against inflation in 
an effort to turn the clock back to a restoration of reactionary 
economic policies will only bring the economy to stagnation. It 
must be revealed to the American people for what it is. 


If the policy makers of the Administration would end their 
sole concentration on, and propagation of, the fear of inflation, 
and instead would direct their effort to promoting policies that 
will restore full employment, America will not only become eco- 
nomically stronger but a faster rate of production growth will help 
achieve greater price stability as well. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Your Committee 
on resolutions recommends its adoption, and I so move. 
... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolution Number 166 in regard to inflation. I would 
like to point out that even though these resolutions are being 
brought in and they are passed in a routine fashion that they con- 
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tain some real informational value, and this one in particular. Em- 
bodied in this resolution is a number of statistical facts that have 
been compressed for purposes of clarity which show the real story 
of inflation, which of course, as Brother Rieve says, is being used 
as a bugaboo against us, and I would suggest that everyone take 
from this convention these resolution books and read them over, 
because I think they will find them of much value. 


The resolution is number 166 on the subject of inflation. The 
motion is to adopt. Is there any discussion? Hearing none, the 
resolution is adopted. 


The 86th Congress 
Resolution No. 167 


There is little to cheer about in the record of the 86th Congress 
to date. If it is to go down in history as the progressive, enlight- 
ened, public-interest body that the elections of 1958 seemed to 
promise, then the 86th Congress must earn its reputation in 1960. 


There are three fundamental reasons for the failure of the 
86th Congress to live up to the hopes that were entertained for it. 
Each of these has serious implications for the future. 


1. Southern-Republican Coalition: Despite the impressive lib- 
eral gains in 1958, neither House in Congress has a clear majority 
of members committed to a forward-looking program. The top- 
heavy Democratic majorities do not by themselves guarantee 
liberal actions in view of the fact that roughly a third of the 
Democratic members, almost all of these from the Southern States, 
think and act more like the reactionary wing of Republicans. 
There are not enough liberal Republicans to make up for these 
Democratic defections. Only the 1960 elections can change the 
political arithmetic of the 86th Congress. 


2. Rules of the Congress: Even before the 86th Congress con- 
vened, the President of the AFL-CIO warned that the record of 
that Congress will depend upon success in changing the obsolete 
rules of the Congress. He warned that “the vote on Rule 22 in the 
Senate and the vote on curbing the powers of the Rules Committee 
in the House will be as important as any vote cast in the next two 
years.” Unfortunately, majority rule was not established in the 
Senate, and the House Rules were not changed at all. As a result, 
many important items of legislation never reached the floors of 
Congress. Threat of filibuster in the Senate and roadblocks in the 
House Rules Committee continue to be major obstaéles to enact- 
ment of needed legislation. 


3. Government by veto: On many vital issues, the 86th Con- 
gress—even with its reactionary majority and its outmoded rules 
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—was prepared to make some progress, only to be thwarted by 
Presidential veto. The use of the veto, and frequently the mere 
threat of the veto, has led to retreat after retreat. There has been 
too much “accommodation” to the President’s wishes and too little 
concern for the public welfare. 


Because of these difficulties, the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress has failed to act decisively in the public interest in many 
vital areas of legislation. 


In the most significant action of the first session that it did 
take, moreover, the Congress acted contrary to the public interest. 
As discussed in detail in another resolution, the Landrum-Griffin 
Act went way beyond the issue of corruption and foisted upon the 
decent trade unions of this country a law that makes Taft-Hartley 
worse than before. The public itself will suffer as trade unions 
are not able to function effectively in raising the living standards 
of their members and in furthering the general welfare of all 
Americans. 


Outside of granting statehood to Hawaii, passing appropri- 
ations bills and the overdue amendments to the railroad retirement 
act, and continuing several programs, the 86th Congress is signifi- 
cant so far for what it has left for the second session. That session, 
which must be a short one in light of the national political conven- 
tions that are scheduled, has much to accomplish if it is not to 
match the record of the infamous “Do-Nothing” 80th Congress. 


In other statements adopted by this Convention: the AFL-CIO 
has detailed the many legislative objectives which it seeks from 
Congress. Certainly, the 86th Congress will have failed to serve 
the American people if it fails to act favorably on at least these 
major issues: 


1. Revise the Fair Labor Standards Act by raising the mini- 
mum wage to at least $1.25 an hour and extending coverage to 
millions of workers now deprived of federal minimum wage 
protection. 


2. Implement the Employment Act by passage of an effective 
depressed areas bill to assist the many communities that suffer 
from chronic depression, and by a program of public works loans 
to communities. 


38. Provide federal aid to education along the lines of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill so that our ever-worsening situation may at 
least be alleviated. 


4. Provide overdue protection for American workers unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own by establishing federal 
standards for unemployment compensation payments and dura- 
tion of benefits, which are in keeping with the needs of today. 


5. Bring our social security system up-to-date by passage of 
the Forand Bill to provide hospitalization and related insurance 
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for our older citizens and by broadening the public assistance pro- 
gram to include the general needy. . 


6. Complete the legislation needed to assure an adequate level 
of housing at prices the American people can afford to pay, in- 
cluding appropriate levels of public housing, middle income hous- 
ing, and housing for the elderly. 


7. Provide for the proper development of our natural re- 
sources, including multi-river projects for our great river basins 
and a more vigorous development of atomic energy for peaceful 
uses. 


8. Overhaul the present inequitable tax structure by eliminat- 
ing the unconscionable loopholes enjoyed by business and the 
wealthy, increasing the exemptions, and eliminating excise taxes. 


9. Provide for the reorganization of the Federal Reserve 
Board and for greater coordination of monetary with other eco- 
nomic policies to achieve a higher rate of economic growth. 


10. Modernize the Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healy Acts so 
that Federal moneys will not be used to undermine the hard-won 
gains of organized labor in wages and related benefits. 


11. Enact meaningful civil rights legislation to assure equal 
treatment before the law of all Americans without regard to race, 
color, or national origin. 


12. Humanize our immigration laws so that they more ade- 
quately reflect America’s traditional role of humanitarianism and 
democracy, with special attention given to relieving the plight of 
refugees in many lands. 


13. Enact farm legislation to provide working farm families 
their full equity in the American economy. 


These legislative goals, and the many others which AFL-CIO 
will support in 1960, do not constitute a narrow, selfish program. 
They are not “labor” issues. They constitute a program for the 
welfare of America. Along with other segments of American life, 
labor will appraise the total record of the 86th Congress from one 
standpoint, and one only: Has the record served the American 
people? 

The AFL-CIO will work hard next year to achieve this kind of 
program, because what is good for America is good for labor. It 
will let its members know how each of the members of Congress 
has served the public interest. This is our responsibility. We 
accept it. We will discharge it. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: The Committee 
recommends adoption and I so move. 


.. The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Civil Rights 
Resolution No. 168 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 31 


In the twenty months since our last Convention, the AFL-CIO 
continued to press forward its activities and extend the scope of 
its drive against all forms of discrimination based on race, creed, 
color or national origin. 


In the civil rights program of the AFL-CIO prior attention has 
been given to the remaining problems of discrimination within 
the ranks of our own trade union movement. The work of our 
Civil Rights Committee and its Compliance Subcommittee has 
been reinforced by a growing network of civil rights agencies 
established by our State and city central bodies as well as national 
and international affiliates. Closer working cooperation of our 
Department of Civil Rights with these trade union agencies has 
been established, making our entire civil rights program more 
effective. 


In addition to the case-by-case handling of complaints under 
the established compliance procedure, the program has been 
broadened to provide for careful review and handling of the prob- 
lems on a regional basis. The first major step in this direction was 
the establishment of the AFL-CIO Southern Advisory Committee 
on Civil Rights, made up of executive officers of our State bodies 
in 13 Southern States. 


Another important step designed to strengthen the effective- 
ness of the program has been the planning of local community- 
wide surveys of the prevalence and acceptance of fair practices 
by our affiliates against the background of employment and other 
related patterns in the community. 


In all of these pursuits toward the universal acceptance within 
our movement of the AFL-CIO’s nondiscrimination goal there is 
clear and urgent need for greater and more effective participation 
in our civil rights program on the part of our affiliates, national, 
state and local. By mobilizing the vast human resources of our 
movement into active participation in our civil rights program, 
by recruiting the members of our every local union into active 
committee work to further our civil rights program, we can de- 
velop the most effective force in America for stamping out dis- 
crimination in every field of life. 


Another one of the foremost civil rights tasks pursued by the 
AFL-CIO in the past twenty months has been the insistence on 
fair employment practices by employers. Further assistance has 
been provided by our Department of Civil Rights to our affiliates 
in negotiating nondiscrimination clauses in collective bargaining 
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agreement with employers and in setting up machinery for effec- 
tive enforcement of these clauses. 


In these efforts we have been severely handicapped by the 
lack of responsive cooperation from the majority of employers 
and by the total absence of any concern in civil rights on the part 
of all national employer associations. 


In fact, in a number of instances occurring in certain portions 
of the South, employers have gone so far as to promote full-fledged 
race hate campaigns among their employees in order to get these 
employees to vote against the union in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board elections. 


The problems of civil rights in our country is a national prob- 
lem, involving the whole American community. 


On the national scene, in the twenty months since our last 
convention, there has been progress in extending to all Americans 
the constitutional promise of equal justice under law, and assur- 
ance of equal opportunity without discrimination. Yet, in many 
areas this progress has been much too slow. In fact, in some areas, 
civil rights progress has been altogether stymied. 


The Federal courts have continued to insist that discrimination 
and segregation in schools, public transportation and other public 
facilities are repugnant to the rights envisaged by the Constitution 
and expressed in the rulings of the U. S. Supreme Court. 


In the face of the tenacious adherence by the Federal judiciary 
to this constitutional concept of equal justice and equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans, and in response to rising insistence on 
the part of the right-minded and fair-minded citizens, the arti- 
ficial structure of “massive resistance” in Virginia has been 
crumbling and the willful defiance of the law in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has been petering out. It is notable, however, that, by 
the end of 1958, it was reported that only 790 out of 2,890 of 
bi-racial school districts in 17 Southern States and the District of 
Columbia, had achieved a substantial measure of school desegre- 
gation. This meant that four and a half years after the historic 
Supreme Court decision, a large majority of bi-racial school dis- 
tricts had yet to begin desegregation. In the light of these facts, 
absence of significant action by the Administration and the Con- 
gress to help implement the Supreme Court’s civil rights decisions 
can only be regarded as a tragic failure. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1957 continued in its limited operation 
and the persistent efforts of labor and its friends to make the law 
more effective have met with the refusal of Congress to enact 
a meaningful civil rights bill containing the vital provision to 
broaden the powers of the Attorney General to seek injunctive 
relief in civil rights matters. 
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The President’s failure in 1957 to give backing to the enact- 
ment of this vital provision then embodied in Title III of the pend- 
ing civil rights bill was in the pattern of his retreat from effective 
leadership in the field of civil rights and from the exercise of his 
full responsibility as the Chief Executive to help implement the 
historic civil rights decisions of the Supreme Court. 


In contrast to the disappointing record of the Congress in this 
field in 1959, this year has marked substantial progress in the 
enactment of civil rights laws by State legislatures. In all, 24 laws 
dealing with elimination of racial discrimination were enacted by 
14 States in 1959. 


Maine became the 24th State to enact an enforeceable law to 
prohibit discrimination in places of public accommodation. Cali- 
fornia and Ohio (where the so-called “right-to-work” laws were 
defeated in referenda) have brought to 16 the number of States 
which have enacted enforceable laws banning discrimination in 
employment. Led by Colorado, 4 States have adopted broad fair 
housing legislation, following the path recently marked at the 
municipal level by New York City and Pittsburgh. 


These notable advances in civil rights legislation at the State 
level were a measure of the rising public support behind measures 
designed to end discrimination and segregation. In sharp contrast 
was the failure of the Congress to match these advances with sig- 
nificant action of its own to reflect the increasing public demand 


for such action. 


This reinforces our conviction that changes in the Senate Rule 
22 are urgently needed to enable the Senate majority to prevail. 


In the meantime, the United States Civil Rights Commission, 
after overcoming many delaying obstacles, conducted hearings 
and investigations in the field of voting rights, of discrimination 
in public education, and of discrimination in housing. The Com- 
mission uncovered flagrant violations of civil rights in these areas. 


In its notable report just issued, the Civil Rights Commission 
has formulated, after careful consideration and searching study, a 
set of fourteen forthright and constructive recommendations de- 
signed to safeguard equal rights of all Americans in voting, 
schools and housing. 


We especially welcome and endorse the Commission’s recom- 
mendation for legislation authorizing local Federal officials to act 
temporarily as registrars where necessary to assure the right to 
vote to all citizens in Federal elections. 


It is regrettable that, in dealing with discrimination in hous- 
ing, the Commission overlooked the key problem of rehousing 
minority families displaced by urban renewal. The Commission’s 
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recommendation on housing and urban renewal falls short of the 
need and we welcome the supplementary statement on housing by 
Commissioners Hesburgh and Johnson with regard to this point. 


It is up to the Federal government to take the lead in the task 
of making secure and fully meaningful for all American citizens 
the right to equal justice under law and equal opportunity in every 
field of life and work. 


To make sure that such leadership is exercised by public serv- 
ants sworn to uphold the Constitution of the United States, labor 
must spearhead the mobilization of the widest possible support 
by citizens of public actions needed to secure their civil rights. 
Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO will press on with renewed vigor 
its drive to make fully secure equal rights for all Americans in 
every field of life and to assure to all workers without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin, the full benefits of union 


organization. 


In order to mobilize the full resources of the labor movement 
in making effective the civil rights policy embodied in our Consti- 
tution, we urgently call on all our affiliates to set up without delay 
internal Civil Rights Committees and Staff machinery of their own 
for effective administration of a meaningful civil rights program 
within their ranks, to work in close cooperation with the Civil 
Rights Committee and the Civil Rights Department of AFL-CIO. 


We ask our affiliates to take prompt and effective action to 
prevent or correct any action or procedure of their local unions 
denying to any worker the full benefits of union membership 
because of race, creed, color or national origin, or otherwise 
contravening the civil rights policy of the AFL-CIO. 


We call on our affiliates to take appropriate action to eliminate 
segregation of their local union membership on the basis of race or 
color. There is no blinking of the fact that segregation is discrimi- 
nation. Just as we cannot accept the maintenance of separate but 
equal schools, so we refuse to countenance the existence of separate 
but equal unions in the ranks of our movement. We ask for a con- 
certed effort by each of our affiliates having local unions with 
membership segregated on the basis of race to eliminate such 
segregation with all possible speed. 


We call on our affiliates not to permit dual seniority lists and 
to insist on compete nondiscrimination by employers in hire, 
tenure and conditions of employment and in advancement of their 
employees. We ask that, to this end. a nondiscrimination clause be 
included in every collective bargaining agreement, whether na- 
tional or local, negotiated by each union, and that effective admin- 
istration of such a clause be assured. 
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We recommend that the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts direct the contracting agencies involved to withhold 
government contracts from employers who are found guilty of 
violating the Federal government’s policy of nondiscrimination. 
We shall continue to cooperate with the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts and ask our affiliates to ensure the com- 
pliance by employers with whom they deal and who are performing 
work under a Federal contract, with the letter and spirit of the 
nondiscrimination clause required in each government contract. 


We urge earliest possible Senate action to change the Senate 
Rule 22 to make it possible for the Senate majority to prevail. 


We renew our support for the passage of an enforceable 
Federal fair employment practices act. We also renew our call for 
the enactment of enforceable fair employment practice laws by all 
States and cities not having such laws and for strengthening of 
such existing laws to ensure their effectiveness. 


We support the enactment of enforceable State and local 
statutes making unlawful discrimination in housing and in places 
of public accommodations, on account of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 


We ask that, to the end of eliminating discrimination and 
segregation in housing because of race, creed, color or national 
origin, Federal standards be established requiring that all housing 
built with the aid of Federal funds or credit or any other form of 
financial assistance or guarantee be made available to minority 
families on an equal basis with all other families. 


We call for the enactment of a proper Federal Civil Rights Law 
to make possible enforcement of the civil rights of our citizens, 
including a grant of powers to the Attorney General to seek in- 
junctive relief in cases involving abuses of the rights of American 
citizens. 


We again urge the National Labor Relations Board to adopt the 
policy that the use of race-hate propaganda during union organi- 
zation campaigns is deemed to be interference with, and coercion 
of, employees and constitutes an unfair labor practice; and, fur- 
ther, that the use of such propaganda will constitute sufficient 
ground for setting aside an election upon request of the union. 


We commend the Civil Rights Committee and the Civil Rights 
Department of the AFL-CIO for their diligence in pursuing the 
civil rights goal set in the AFL-CIO Constitution. We approve the 
formation by the AFL-CIO of regional advisory committees on 
civil rights, the conduct by our affiliates of local community civil 
rights surveys, and all other appropriate means of enlisting active 
participation of our entire membership in the vital task of making 
our civil rights program more effective. 
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Civil Rights Committee and Department 


RESOLUTION NO. 31—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph, 
M. P. Webster, C. L. Dellums; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Civil Rights Department and Civil Rights 
Committee have been set up as organic bodies of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
under the Constitution, adopted 1955, for the purpose of working 
in the interest of eliminating discrimination and segregation in 
the national and international unions, city central bodies, state 
federations and federal locals; and 


WHEREAS, Some progress has been made in eliminating 
racial discrimination in the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Civil Rights Committee 
and Civil Rights Department have failed to fulfill the promise of 
effectively implementing the provision against discrimination 
in the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations based upon race or color, not because of a lack of 
competency or devotion on the part of the personnel of the Civil 
Rights Department or the leadership of the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee but solely because of the lack of support and cooperation 
from national and international presidents and officials who are 
members of the Civil Rights Committee, and because the Civil 
Rights Department does not have adequate personnel to carry 
out its pregram; and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations has failed to place its weight, 
influence and power back of the Civil Rights Committee and Civil 
Rights Department as it has behind programs to eliminate Com- 
munism and corruption from national and international unions 
and federal locals in affiliation to the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Third Constitutional Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, assembled in San Francisco, California, Septem- 
ber, 1959, go on record as reaffirming its unqualified support of 
and cooperation with the Civil Rights Committee and Civil Rights 
Department by authorizing the President and the Executive 
Council to provide adequate personnel for the Civil Rights De- 
partment to effectively carry on its program, and urge all national 
and international presidents, secretary-treasurers and repre- 
sentatives, as well as officials of city central bodies and state 
bodies, to cooperate with the Civil Rights Committe and Civil 
Rights Department, with a view to helping it achieve effective 
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implementation of the provision of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations Constitution on 
discrimination, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Civil Rights Committee and Civil 
Rights Department conduct annual national conferences on civil 
rights to which national and international unions and federal 
local unions are urged to send representatives in the interest of 
keeping the philosophy and program, policies and principles, 
practices, methods and techniques of the Civil Rights Committee 
and Civil Rights Department before the officials of national and 
international unions as well as the rank and file members, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That since the officials and membership of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, as well as the officials of city central bodies and state 
federations, may not have adequate and reliable information 
about the extent of the practice of discrimination and segregation 
in some national and international and federal local unions, that 
the Civil Rights Department be authorized to make a survey of 
the extent of the practice of discrimination and segregation in 
various unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations in order that the Civil 
Rights Committee and Civil Rights Department, together with 
national and international union officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, may 
know where and how the work is to be done, in the interest of 
advancing the cause of civil rights in the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Your Committee 
on Resolutions, Mr. Chairman, recommends adoption of Resolution 
No. 168, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959 


Resolution No. 169 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 18, No. 33, 
and No. 74 


The American labor movement has suffered a severe setback 
in this session of the Congress. A measure designed solely to meet 
the problem of corruption was transformed by a reactionary coali- 
tion in Congress into a law which actually imposes severe, unneces- 
sary iniquitous and inequitable restrictions upon the legitimate 
functions of legitimate unions. That Act—The Labor-Management 
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Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959—has been signed into law 
by the President of the United States. 


The Executive Council Report to this Convention details labor’s 
vigorous but unsuccessful battle for legislation which would be 
anti-racketeering but not anti-labor. That report contains as well 
a detailed analysis of the Act, providing conclusive proof that the 
ps i decision to fight its anti-union features was amply 
justified. 


This law contains a few corrective features—provisions which 
are genuinely designed to expose corruption and safeguard union 
democracy. We supported the principle of these provisions because 
action to curb corruption was necessary. The law contains other 
provisions, survivals from the McClellan’s so-called “bill of rights” 
—which are mere demagoguery. 


Even worse, the Act contains a number of provisions which 
make the already inequitable Taft-Hartley law even more grossly 
unfair. 


Provisions meant to make it more difficult for workers to form 
unions have nothing to do with corruption. Provisions requiring 
workers to handle sweatshops’ goods have nothing to do with cor- 
ruption. Provisions restricting the right of workers to inform the 
public about the facts of a labor dispute have nothing to do with 
corruption, and almost surely violate the free speech guarantee of 
the First Amendment of the United States Constitution. 


The Act is also marred by one shameful omission: the provisions 
designed to expose union misconduct have no real counterpart on 
the employer side. Such provisions as the act contains on employer 
financial reporting are largely sham. 


We do not believe that the Congressmen who voted for the 
iniquitous features of this bill were under any illusion that such 
provisions had to do anything to do with the eradication of corrup- 
tion. We think they were cravenly subservient to the employer 
lobby, and we mince no words in saying so. It was a sad day for the 
American labor movement and American democracy and a dis- 
graceful day for the United States Congress and President when 
this law was passed. 


But the bill is now law and the trade union movement of the 
United States obeys the law of the land. Nothing would be served 
at this time by mere denunciation of the measure. Our eyes are on 
the future and our task at this Convention is to determine how the 
trade union movement can best fulfill its role on the American 
scene with the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959 on the statute books. 


It is our task, as representatives of 1314 million trade union- 
ists in the United States, to determine how we will live with this 
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new law; what accommodations we must make in our practices to 
meet the law’s requirements; what sections must be fought in the 
courts and what we will do in the future about this Act. 


In making these decisions, it must be remembered that the AFL- 
CIO urged the Congress for several years to enact provisions which 
require detailed reporting of union finances and welfare funds. We 
sought these provisions because experience had proven that certain 
corrupt forces had subverted some few elements of the labor move- 
ment into mere instrumentalities of the underworld. Public report- 
ing and disclosure, we felt and said, was the antidote to this poison- 
ous invasion of the trade union movement, and the AFL-CIO urged 
and fought for the principles of reporting and disclosure. Of course, 
the final language of the Act is unnecessarily restrictive. 


The adoption of these provisions, of course, means that many 
additional burdens will be laid on the shoulders of trade union 
leaders. Means must be found to help these officers become aware 
of all the details of their new legal responsibilities, so they can 
bring themselves and their unions into compliance with the Act. 


Other sections of the law, we firmly believe, violate constitu- 
tional rights of free speech. It is equally our responsibility to pro- 
tect those rights as true believers in freedom and democracy. 


Finally, it is our responsibility to inform our members as to the 
performance record of the 86th Congress and of those members of 
the Congress who heeded the wishes of anti-labor forces instead of 
legislating for the good of America. 


Therefore, this Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL- 
CIO hereby: 


1. Authorizes and directs the executive officers to make avail- 
able to all of the affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO such assistance 
and guidance as they need to help them achieve compliance with 
the new act. 


2. Reaffirms our determination to continue vigorously our age- 
long fight for the constitutional right of free speech. 


3. Authorizes and directs the Committee on Political Education 
to place into the hands of every member of an AFL-CIO affiliate an 
accurate voting record of the 86th Congress, clearly stating how 
each member of the Congress voted on the key roll calls on this 
issue, for their guidance in the 1960 federal elections. 


4. Declares it to be our unceasing determination to elect to 
national office and to the U.S. Congress men and women of liberal 
and progressive mind, regardless of party label, who will wipe 
from the statute books all laws which hamstring and hamper the 
growth of the American labor movement. 
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This measure was designed to destroy organized labor but we 
will not be destroyed. It was intended to prevent us from growing 
in size and in strength but we will not be halted. Our cause is just 
and we will continue to move forward, organizing the unorganized 
workers improving the wages, hours and conditions of all workers, 
and working to broaden the democratic basis of our society. 


The American labor movement has proven itself to be a force 
for good in our nation. It has achieved a standard of living un- 
equalled in the world but still poverty, hunger and want exist in 
our nation. Until every vestige of exploitation and poverty are 
eliminated from our land, our job is not done. 


We do not intend to stop. We will not let anyone block us. 


We intend to roll the union on, no matter how tough the job 
becomes. 


Taft-Hartley 


RESOLUTION NO. 18—By Delegates Angus Duncan, Jackie 
Bright, Donald F. Conaway, Hyman R. Faine, Pat Somerset, 
H. O’Neil Shanks; Associated Actors and Artists of America. 


WHEREAS, There is presently before the Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee of the House of Representatives and before the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee of the U. S. Senate, Bills 
HR 5545 and S 76 respectively, to amend the Labor Management 
Relations Act 1947 (Taft-Hartley), and 


WHEREAS, Said bills would among other restrictions pro- 
hibit any action by any individual or union which would cause or 
attempt to cause any employer or other person to cease doing 
business with any other person, and 

WHEREAS, The passage of these measures would make it an 
illegal act for a union or its members to request any sponsor to 
withhold his advertising from a broadcasting station against 
which the union is on strike, and 

WHEREAS, Any such action by any individual or union would 
be cause for suit for damages, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO go on record as being op- 
posed to this anti-labor legislation and that the AFL-CIO acquaint 
the above congressional committees with all of the reasons for 
labor’s opposition to these bills, and strongly urge these commit- 
tees not to report on these bills favorably. 


Abusive Use of Injunctions 


RESOLUTION NO. 33—By Delegates H. E. Gilbert, S. C. 
Phillips, Ray Scott, L. E. Whitler, A. M. Lampley, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
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WHEREAS, The chief aim of economic life is the general 
welfare of human society, and 


WHEREAS, It is the ultimate function of the State to bring 
this about, and 


WHEREAS, One of the chief concerns of government and 
political authority has to do with the economic life, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO seeks and endeavors to enhance 
the economic life of all, and 


WHEREAS, Injunctions, court orders, and restraining orders 
protect only the tangible and intangible property rights of the 
employer, and 


WHEREAS, Such injunctions prohibit the exercise of basic 
freedoms which are guaranteed by our Constitution, and 


WHEREAS, Leaning on such litigation as crutches, the em- 
ployers have failed to carry out their responsibility of negotiat- 
ing in “good faith,” therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Third Convention of the AFL-CIO 
state our position as being unalterably opposed to the use of in- 
junctions, court orders and restraining orders which unjustly 
curb the rights of a free trade union movement, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we use the efforts of all affiliates of the 
AFL-CIO, through their legislative departments, to secure favor- 
able legislation which would eliminate the abusive utilization, 
by employers, of injunctions, court orders and restraining orders 
as tactics contrary to “good faith” negotiations to such effect 
that these processes have become a mockery of their correct 


purpose. 


Federal Labor Reform Legislation 


RESOLUTION NO. 74—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, New 
York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO from its very beginnings has not 
only declared its determination to protect the American Trade 
Union movement from any and all corrupt influences, it has also 
taken direct and vigorous action to implement that principle. 


At its own initiative, the AFL-CIO drafted and adopted a com- 
prehensive code of ethical practices from trade union officials. 
While Big Business associations and other organizations have not 
even considered adopting ethical practice codes, the AFL-CIO has 
vigorously enforced its own, acting against violators. 


Moreover, the AFL-CIO dedicated itself to cooperating with 
Congress in working out legislation to protect the rights of union 
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members, and to help the government get rid of crooks operating 
in the labor-management field. 


Despite the AFL-CIO’s sincere and conscientious efforts, Big 
Business combined with reactionary and misguided legislators in 
Congress to thwart Labor’s honest efforts for a legitimate reform 
bill. Instead these anti-labor forces entered into an evil alliance 
with the purpose of crippling all organized labor. In place of legis- 
lation to get rid of the crooks, the anti-labor forces have secured 
legislation unrelated to labor reform, legislation that would under- 
mine unions, paralyze organizational campaigns and cripple their 
legitimate collective bargaining powers. 


Recognizing that a true reform bill had been perverted into a 
measure attacking the legitimate rights of labor, the AFL-CIO, 
through its officers and staff, fought steadfastly and courageously 
against the anti-labor amendments. 


RESOLVED, Therefore, we wholeheartedly commend the 
National AFL-CIO, Executive Council, President George Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, and particularly Legis- 
lative Director Andrew Biemiller and his staff, for their courage- 
ous, vigorous and steadfast efforts to secure only such legislation 
as will get rid of the crooks without harassing and impeding the 
forward progress of decent and legitimate labor unions. 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO never accept as final any 
legislation which punishes honest Labor under the guise of rooting 
out corruption. 


We shall dedicate ourselves to exposing the evil campaign that 
created a climate of suspicion and hostility toward Labor unions 


and their leaders. 


We shall make unmistakably clear that the so-called reform 
bills are part of the carefully planned campaign of Big Business 
to seize absolute control of industrial life in the United States. 


We shall dedicate ourselves to getting through this true story 
to the public. We shall make unmistably clear who are the friends 
and who are the enemies of Labor. 


We shall make clear that the events that have been occurring 
are not a crisis for organized Labor alone but also for the entire 


nation. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Your Committee 
recommends the adoption of Resolution No. 169, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
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A Democratic Immigration Policy 
Resolution No. 170 


Seven years of the Walter-McCarren Act have established be- 
yond question that it is inconsistent with the traditional American 
concepts of humanitarianism and democracy. Time after time it 
has been found necessary to make specific changes in order to 
achieve specific objectives. The time has come to effect a basic 
change in our immigration laws. 


In advocating a liberalized immigration policy, labor is fully 
aware of the responsibilities it has to its own members and to their 
job opportunities. Labor cannot permit itself to advocate restric- 
tionist policies because of isolated cases of immigrants competing 
with other Americans for available jobs. A properly functioning 
economy can easily absorb our own growing labor force and a 
reasonable number of immigrant workers each year. The achieve- 
ment of such an economy is labor’s constant goal. 


Immigrants must not be looked upon only as competitors for 
jobs. They are also customers for the goods and services of our 
productive economy. They are also the skilled workers and techni- 
cians who help create job opportunities for others. 


Over and above these economic considerations, moreover, is 
the traditional American compassion for and identification with 
people striving for a better, a freer existence. America is the strong, 
democratic nation that it is precisely because we have been 
enriched, generation after generation, by the millions who have 
come to these shores in search for security and freedom. 


In these frightening days of cold war with a cruel communist 
ideology, there is no more eloquent endorsement of our way of life 
than the requests from millions of persons in every corner of the 
earth to come to these shores and become American citizens. 


America cannot open its doors to all of these millions. But we 
can do much more than we do. And we can remove from our statute 
books provisions which have now been demonstrated to be dis- 
criminatory. The national origins quota system, based on the in- 
valid premise that we dare not disturb the population “mix” as it 
existed in 1920 and the mistaken belief that certain nations of the 
world will provide better American citizens than others, is incon- 
sistent with our American concepts of equality. 


Our immigration law must be revised, furthermore, to permit 
the expeditious and liberal treatment of new emergencies which 
may arise. During the present World Refugee Year, the Congress 
should enact a permanent refugee provision which would provide 
clear authority for a liberal implementation of America’s respon- 
sibilities in the handling of the refugee situations. 
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Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, America is in a strong enough economic position 
to absorb a reasonable number of immigrants without undermin- 
ing employment opnortnities of American workers. That number 
should be at least 250,000 annually, in addition to those now eligi- 
ble as “non-quota” immigrants. 


The national origins quota system, the heart of the present 
law, results in discriminatory selection of immigrants and has led 
to understandable resentment in many parts of the free world. In 
order to assure justice and equity in the distribution of available 
visas, quotas should be based on meaningful and relevant factors 
such as, family reunion, technical and professional needs of Amer- 
ica, refugee relief, national interest and resettlement. 


While all reasonable precautions should be taken to keep sub- 
versive elements out of the United States, fair and democratic 
administrative procedures should be instituted both for aliens and 
naturalized citizens. 


Importation of temporary workers from other nations should 
be permitted only when our own economic needs clearly require 
such action, and only after all possible steps have been taken to 
provide jobs and decent working conditions for our own American 
workers. When such importations are necessary, they should be 
authorized only under fully enforced international agreements, 
such as that which governs the Mexican contract labor program, 
but with greatly improved procedures for the protection of both 
foreign and American workers. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Your Committee 
recommends approval, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Eisenhower Administration and the General Welfare 


Resolution No. 171 


The Eisenhower Administration has failed to carry out a basic 
Constitutional duty of the federal government—the promotion of 
the general welfare. It has defaulted, year after year, in its obli- 
gations to use the power of government to eliminate insecurity 
and hardship for millions of Americans and to improve inadequate 
public services. 


America must measure its progress, not in terms of yester- 
day’s achievements, but on the basis of today’s potential. There 
is no reason for smugness because our total national product is 
larger this year than last year. There is much reason for concern 
in the fact that failure to achieve a full employment economy has 
meant a loss of $225 billion in the last six years alone. 
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Translated into human terms, the billions lost might have 
built millions of homes for families still living in hovels; the 
billions lost might have meant the health and happiness of dozens 
of now depressed areas ; the billions lost might have meant better 
education, better diets, better health for all Americans. © 


It is the failure of the Eisenhower Administration to under- 
stand the tragedy of this waste that is perhaps even more disturb- 
ing than its mistaken policies on specific issues. 


If America is still the richest and the most powerful nation 
in the world, the Administration can take little credit for this 
heritage from the past. The strength built into our national econ- 
omy and our national life in the Thirties and the Forties has 
sustained us to the present. Despite the many obstacles put in its 
path, the labor movement has continued to work and struggle for 
a fair share of the nation’s product, and for government with a 
heart at federal, state and local levels. Together with other for- 
ward looking groups in American life, we have resisted the liquida- 
tion of previous gains. 


But it is not enough to preserve the gains of the past. There 
are new challenges—and there are new opportunities. The pres- 
ent Administration has understood neither the challenge nor the 
opportunities. 


After six years of indifferent, uninspiring, absentee type of 
leadership, Dwight Eisenhower has emerged as a “strong” Presi- 
dent. There is nothing commendable, in our judgment, in strength 
which is used to thwart the public welfare. 


What this country needs is a President and an Administration 
strongly devoted to eliminating poverty in our midst, to creating 
the climate and the machinery for full employment, to meeting the 
challenge of automation. Instead, we have seen the mighty office 
of the President used to implement the program of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers. 


The Administration has blocked progress towards the 
kind of housing program America needs ; 


It has failed to implement its noble words about the 
educational deficit of America ; 


It has attacked a suggested minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour as “inflationary” ; 


It has fought long overdue changes in our tax laws 
which would shift the burden to those best able to pay ; 


It has opposed any real depressed areas legislation ; 


It has been cruelly indifferent to the plight of the 
family farmer ; 
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It has opposed federal standards for unemployment 
insurance ; 


It has rejected proposals for health benefits for the 
aged ; 


It has worked for the defeat of public power and river 
developments. 


These are only a few of the things the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has done, or failed to do, contrary to the “promotion of the 
general welfare” which the President is sworn to uphold. This 
record of service to the program of the Chamber of Commerce 
reached its climax when the President used the power of this 
great office to give the public a distorted picture of the “labor 
reform” issue and endorsed the Landrum-Griffin bill. 


Eisenhower’s “strength” in the last year comes not from pub- 
lic backing for his policies. In 1958, for the third time in a row, 
the American people refused to give him the kind of Congress he 
desired. When they elected him to the highest office of the land, 
they were apparently endorsing his past record as a great mili- 
tary leader and his personal qualities, rather than the program 
of his party. The President’s strength comes rather from his Con- 
stitutional power to veto any legislation which does not command 
the support of at least two-thirds of the Congress. Unfortunately, 
it has not been possible, on important issues, to muster such 
strength. 


Instead of a truly strong Administration, one using its strength 
in a positive way to promote the national interest, we have been 
treated to government by veto, and, more frequently by the threat 
of veto. America needs positive government for the economic and 
social progress of all the people—not negative government that 
— and fights measures to advance public services and social 
welfare. 


This convention of the AFL-CIO expresses its deep concern 
over the role of the present Administration. It calls upon the 
Administration to re-examine this role. The Constitution does 
require the President to check closely and when necessary to 
oppose bills passed by the Congress. But the President has an obli- 
gation too to understand the imperatives of the time in which we 
live, to stop leaning for advice on one narrow segment of American 
life, to become in fact what he claims to be—the President of all 
the American people. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: The Committee 
recommends approval of this resolution, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Conelrad Warning System 


RESOLUTION NO. 9—By Delegates George W. Smith; Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Communications Commission, a Gov- 
ernment Agency, created by the Congress of the United States to 
regulate the use of radio and television broadcasting in the public 
interest has recently relaxed Federal regulations to allow the 
remote control of all commercial radio transmitters; and 


WHEREAS, This action can seriously jeopardize the Conelrad 
warning system of the Civil Defense Program in the event of 
transmitter failure during a disaster and could result in complete 
chaos and, 


WHEREAS, This action was taken upon the request of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, an 
organization of commercial broadcasters, without regard for the 
—_ interest after numerous meetings with that organization; 
an 


WHEREAS, The FCC has refused the petitions of three affili- 
aa a the AFL-CIO to hold public hearings on the matter; there- 
ore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Legislative Department of the AFL- 
CIO make every effort to have the Congress of the United States 
make a thorough investigation of the proceedings of the FCC 
in this matter. 


Civil Defense Program—Conelrad Warning System 


RESOLUTION NO. 67—By Delegates George W. Smith, 
NABET, AFL-CIO, CLC. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Communications Commission, a Gov- 
ernment Agency created by the Congress of the United States 
to regulate the use of radio and television broadcasting in the 
public interest has recently relaxed federal regulations to allow 
the remote control of all commercial radio transmitters, and 


WHEREAS, This action can seriously jeopardize the Conelrad 
warning system of the Civil Defense Program in the event of 
transmitter failure during a disaster and could result in com- 
plete chaos and 


WHEREAS, This action was taken upon the request of the 
Nationa] Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, an 
organization of commercial broadcasters without regard for the 
public interest after numerous meetings with that organization, 
and 
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WHEREAS, The FCC has refused the petitions of three affili- 
ates of the AFL-CIO to hold public hearings on the matter, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Legislative Department of the AFL- 
CIO make every effort to have the Congress of the United States 
make a thorough investigation of the proceedings of the FCC 
in this matter. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: The Committee 
recommends these resolutions be referred to the Executive Coun- 


cil, and I so move. 
... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Daily Labor Paper 


RESOLUTION NO. 41—By Delegate J. C. Turner, Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council, and Delegates W. F. Strong, 
Maryland State and D. C. AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS, The American Labor Movement is under sus- 
tained and unparalleled attack from the vicious enemies of the 
working people, and 

WHEREAS, The public media of communication, including 
press, radio, and television are now almost completely controlled 
by people who oppose the philosophy and the basic objectives of 
the Labor Movement, and 

WHEREAS, Working people are not able to obtain the true 
facts upon which to base their economic and political decisions 
from the distorted pictures presented by the said public media of 
communication, and 

WHEREAS, Not only the Labor Movement, but the whole 
structure of our free society is threatened by the consequences 
of a continuation of this biased presentation of the facts to the 
citizenry, and 

WHEREAS, Time is running out so far as our having an op- 
portunity to reverse the present climate of public opinion; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Third Convention of the AFL-CIO does 
hereby refer this problem to the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO with authorization and instruction to investigate the possi- 


bility of publishing a daily newspaper which shall have up to eight 
regional editions in various parts of the United States and Canada, 


and be it further 
RESOLVED, That should the investigation be favorable to 
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action, the Executive Council is hereby authorized and empowered 
to take whatever steps it may deem necessary to establish and 
publish such a newspaper, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That upon the establishment of such a paper, the 
energies and resources of the Labor Movement shall be mobilized 
to insure that the said newspaper shall go into the home of every 
Union Member. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: The Committee 
recommends that this resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Abandonment of Railroad Passenger Service 


RESOLUTION NO. 58—By Delegates G. E. Leighty, The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Michael Fox, Railway Employes’ 
Department, AFL-CIO; Joseph W. Ramsey, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; William A. Calvin, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths; J. J. Duffy, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; A. J. Bernhardt, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America; Anthony Matz, International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers; H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes; H. E. Gilbert, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; W. P. Kennedy, Brotherhood of 
egy Trainmen ; George M. Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway 

erks. 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO, in Convention assembled, hereby 
pledges full support for the following legislative program adopted 
by the 23 Standard Railway Labor Organizations affiliated with 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 


1. Immediate enactment of the Case Bill (S. 1331 and H. R. 
6584) to protect the public from the unjustified abandonment of 
needed passenger train services. 


2. Enactment of the Railroad Track Motor Car Safety Bill, 
(S. 1425 and H. R. 2487), which would give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to establish rules and regulations 
for the safe operation of track motor cars and other self-propelled 
railroad equipment. 


3. Passage of the Ashley Railroad Car Safety Bill (H. R. 1889 
and S. 2302) to require the ICC to close the gap in safety legis- 
lation which at present leaves wheel, journal and axle assemblies 
on passenger and freight cars exempt from safety standards ap- 
plied to other railroad equipment. 


4. Enactment of the Track and Bridge Inspection Bill (S. 996 
and H. R. 829) to establish standards for the safe maintenance, 
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inspection and repair of tracks, bridges, roadbed and permanent 
structures. 

5. Enactment of the Railroad Hours of Service Bill (H. R. 
5461 and S. 1232) which would make it unlawful for workers to 
be held on duty continuously for more than 14 hours, or to be re- 
turned to duty until an employe has had at least 10 consecutive 
hours off duty. 

6. Immediate enactment of the Railroad Accident Reports Bill 
(S. 1964 and H. R. 7633) which would require the railroads to 
report all accidents arising from activities of a railroad related to 
its transportation business and require the reporting of any in- 
jury to workers arising out of railroad operations. 


7. Defeat of all proposals in Congress which seek to place the 
Post Office Department’s subsidized parcel post operations into 
even greater competition with the Railway Express Agency. 


8. Amendment of the income tax law to permit workers to 
exclude from gross income for tax purposes, the amounts deducted 
from their wages as taxes for support of the Railroad Retirement, 
Social Security and Civil Service Retirement Systems. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: The Committee 
recommends adoption with the title changed to: “Support for 
Railroad Workers’ Legislative Program,” and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: We have three more 
resolutions that deal with the railroad employment problem and 
I don’t think that it would hurt anything if we put them together. 


Stabilizing Railroad Employment 


RESOLUTION NO. 59—By Delegates G. E. Leighty, The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Michael Fox, Railway Employes’ 
Department, AFL-CIO; Joseph W. Ramsey, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; William A. Calvin, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths; J. J. Duffy, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; A. J. Bernhardt, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America; Anthony Matz, International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers; H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes; H. E. Gilbert, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; W. P. Kennedy, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen ; George M. Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

WHEREAS, Recent hearings before the Kilday Subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee have brought from rail- 
road management the startling admission that the present rail- 
road plant would prove seriously inadequate to meet the nation’s 
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transportation needs in the event of war or other major national 
emergency, and 


WHEREAS, Since there clearly is no substitute form of trans- 
portation which can so effectively meet the needs for mass move- 
ment of both goods and persons in such circumstances, this situa- 
tion obviously requires immediate action to meet this need. Failure 
to insure that our great rail transportation system remains strong 
and adequate for all potential demands upon it would threaten 
even the continued existence of our nation in the event of another 
major armed conflict, and 


WHEREAS, The present freight car shortage, which finds the 
railroads lacking sufficient cars to adequately handle even the pres- 
ent business that shippers are offering to them, is symptomatic 
of this over-all deficiency. Nevertheless, although it is receiving 
the most attention from railroad management for the obvious 
reason that it is costing the railroads business and income which 
otherwise would be theirs, the present inadequacy of the railroad 
transportation system from the national security standpoint goes 
far beyond the lack of an adequate number of freight cars, and 


WHEREAS, The most immediate and most pressing threat is 
the present rush of railroad management to discontinue nearly 
all of its passenger train services. The flood of passenger train 
abandonments which has followed the enactment of Section 13a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act in 1958 has already left many 
communities without adequate transportation service and, as tes- 
timony before the Interstate Commerce Commission has shown, 
threatens the continued existence of many thriving business and 
farm enterprises dependent upon the regular express service con- 
nected with passenger train operations. The elimination of these 
trains has made the railroads even less ready to meet the demands 
for mass movement of passengers which would have to be made 
upon them in an emergency, and 


WHEREAS, Besides its unwise and irresponsible policies in 
regard to passenger train operations, railroad management 
clearly must accept a major share of the blame for the current 
freight car shortage as the result of its failure to adequately 
maintain and repair such equipment. This same shortsighted 
policy has also been carried over into other maintenance work, 
with the result that rail roadbed and track, bridges and other 
structures, are now in a deplorable condition. Even the number 
of bad order locomotives has risen alarmingly, and 


WHEREAS, One of the first steps toward meeting the de- 
ficiency in the defense capabilities of the railroads must be a 
change in the carriers’ present maintenance policies. These poli- 
cies, in addition to the detrimental effect upon railroad equipment 
and other resources, have been steadily reducing the available 
supply of the highly skilled and specially trained shop craft work- 
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ers. Failure of the railroads to stabilize the employment of these 
and other maintenance employes by scheduling repair and main- 
tenance on an annual basis and ceasing the farming out of work 
has meant the loss to other industries of workers who would be 
irreplaceable in the event of an upsurge of railroad activity such 
as accompanied the last war. Yet because of materials shortages, 
it is these maintenance employes who would be most essential to 
the continued operation of the railroads in such an emergency, 


therefore be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO endorses the efforts of railroad 
workers to change the unwise policies of railroad management 
which have brought about the present defense crisis on the rail- 
roads. This Convention pledges the full support of the entire labor 
movement to the efforts of the rail labor unions to stabilize em- 
ployment in the industry and thus assure greater efficiency and a 
stable supply of the highly skilled and specially trained labor 
which the railroads must have to preserve national security. We 
call upon Congress to take whatever legislative action is necessary 
to halt the destruction of rail passenger capabilities and other 
actions destructive of our great rail transport system. 


Railroad Accident Rate 


RESOLUTION NO. 60—By Delegates G. E. Leighty, The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Michael Fox, Railway Employes’ 
Department, AFL-CIO; Joseph W. Ramsey, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; William A. Calvin, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths; J. J. Duffy, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; A. J. Bernhardt, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America; Anthony Matz, International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers; H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes; H. E. Gilbert, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; W. P. Kennedy, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; George M. Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway 


Clerks. 


WHEREAS, From the earliest days of railroading, railroad 
management has shown a callous indifference to all efforts of its 
workers to achieve safer operations and a lower accident rate. 
This strange attitude, which costs the railroads hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in damage claims and personal injury payments, 
today has become a matter of even graver concern to both railroad 
workers and the general public as the result of the steady rise in 
the railroad accident toll in recent years, and 


WHEREAS, Although railroad accidents have increased at 
an alarming rate because of the higher speed, more powerful and 
longer trains, plus the failure of many railroads to properly 
maintain and repair their equipment, roadbed and structures, 
railroad management has flatly rejected the proposal of the 
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Railway Labor Executives’ Association for the creation of a 
joint labor-management safety committee to deal with the prob- 
lem of safety. Accordingly, the railway unions have created 
their own RLEA Committee on Safety and are doing all in their 
power to try to insure safer railroads, and 


WHEREAS, Despite these efforts, the numbers of both work- 
ers and passengers killed and injured in railroad accidents con- 
tinue to multiply each year at a rate which can no longer be tol- 
erated, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO commends the 23 Standard Rail- 
way Labor Organizations affiliated with the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association for taking the initiative in seeking to check 
the railroad accident toll despite the lack of cooperation of rail- 
road management. This Convention pledges full support of the 
AFL-CIO for the safety program now being developed by this 
committee, and gives assurance that the AFL-CIO will do all in 
its power to help attain the legislative and administrative reforms 
proposed by railroad labor which are needed to halt the needless 
maiming and slaughter which is occurring along railroad tracks 
throughout the nation. 


Railroad Safety Rules 


RESOLUTION NO. 61—By Delegates G. E. Leighty, The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Michael Fox, Railway Employes’ 
Department, AFL-CIO; Joseph W. Ramsey, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; William A. Calvin, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths; J. J. Duffy, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; A. J. Bernhardt, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America; Anthony Matz, International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers; H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes; H. E. Gilbert, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; W. P. Kennedy, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; George M. Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 


WHEREAS, The present multi-million dollar propaganda 
campaign of the railroads which accuses railroad workers of 
“featherbedding” is without precedent in its intensity and reck- 
lessness, and 


WHEREAS, Railroad management is publicly threatening to 
force a strike unless the railroad workers give in to the carriers’ 
demands for rules changes which threaten their safety and that 
of the traveling public, and 


WHEREAS, All economic facts concerning railroad workers’ 
soaring productivity, low earnings, substandard working condi- 
tions and the serious rise in railroad accidents show that the rail- 
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roads’ “featherbedding” campaign is without truth or merit, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO deplores railroad management’s 
reckless disregard of the public’s interest and its need for con- 
tinuous operation of the railroads which is a characteristic of the 
carriers’ current campaign to discredit their employes. 


This third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO applauds 
the determination of railroad workers to continue to fight to pre- 
serve and improve all railroad operating rules which are necessary 
to insure the safe and efficient operation of the railroads and 
pledges the support of all AFL-CIO affiliated organizations to the 
Standard Railway Labor Organizations in this struggle. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: On Resolution No. 
61, the Committee recommends that the title be changed to: 
“Propaganda Campaign Against Railroad Workers,” and recom- 
mends that Resolutions Nos. 59, 60 and 61, as amended, be adopted, 
and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Segregation in Local Unions 


RESOLUTION NO. 64—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph, 
M. P. Webster, C. L. Dellums; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

WHEREAS, Discrimination and segregation in unions affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO are banned by Article II, Section 4, relating 
to objects and principles, and 


WHEREAS, Racially segregated local unions are in conflict 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO, 


therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Third Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO, assembled in San Francisco, California, September, 
1959, go on record as condemning racially segregated local unions 
as being morally wrong and organizationally disadvantageous and 
harmful to members of unions that are relegated to the said ra- 
cially segregated local unions and also because they are in viola- 
tion and negation of free democratic trade unionism which recog- 
nizes all workers on a basis of equality regardless of race, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That racially segregated local unions be liqui- 
dated and eliminated by national and international unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO regardless of contention that some members of 
racially segregated local unions desire to maintain the said racially 
segregated local unions because of alleged positions, paid and un- 
paid, held in the said unions since it is just as unsound and in- 
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defensible for national and international unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO to tolerate, countenance and maintain racially seg- 
regated local unions on the grounds that the members of the said 
unions desire to maintain them as it would be for national and 
international unions of the AFL-CIO to tolerate, countenance and 
maintain unions under Communist domination and corrupt influ- 
ences on the grounds that the members of the said unions wish 
and desire said unions under Communist domination and corrupt 
influence to be maintained, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That racially segregated local unions be liqui- 
dated and eliminated by national and international unions of the 
AFL-CIO because they limit and narrow job opportunities and 
promotional opportunities on jobs to members subjected to racially 
segregated local unions. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Your Committee 
recommends adoption but recommends deleting the words “liqui- 
dated and” in second and third Resolves, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the recommendation 
on Resolution No. 64. The motion is to adopt with the changes 
which is the deletion of certain words. The chair recognizes 
Brother Bates of the Bricklayers Union. 


DELEGATE BATES, Bricklayers: As representative of the 
Bricklayers Union, it is necessary for me to advise you that we 
are going to vote against the recommendation of the Committee 
on this resolution. 


This resolution was introduced to the convention by Philip 
Randolph and deals with segregation in local unions. 


The International Union I represent was organized in 1865, and 
in 1872 it became necessary because of the conditions that con- 
fronted the organization in the southern states for us to take in 
and organize Negro bricklayers to protect the interests of the 
white workers in the union that we had established there. Any 
time that we asked an employer for an increase in wages they 
refused to give us an increase in wages, and when they struck they 
took the Negro and placed him on the job to take our places. 


We went out and organized all of the Negroes in the area, and 


in those areas where they would not take the Negro into the white 
union we organized separate unions for Negroes. 


We have now in the United States Negroes in practically all 
of our larger unions. We have approximately 1,000 Negroes in our 
union in Washington, and we have segregated unions, Negroes, to 
the number of approximately twenty-five in the southern states. 


We have a Negro union in Jacksonville that was able to weather 
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the depression and remain intact when the white union went out 
of existence. The same thing existed in Charleston, and those 
unions exist today. We have unions in Atlanta, colored unions; 
we have colored unions in Richmond and several other areas. 


Now this resolution says: 


“Racially segregated local unions are in conflict with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO,” and the resolve, 


“That this Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO 
go on record as condemning racially segregated local unions as 
being morally wrong and organizationally disadvantageous and 
harmful to members of unions that are relegated to the said racially 
segregated local unions, and also because they are in violation and 
negation of free democratic trade unionism which recognizes all 
workers on a basis of equality regardless of race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry” and so forth. 


The Committee recommended the adoption of this resolution 
with the deletion of the one word which would mean that the Com- 
mittee reports would resolve that “racially segregated local unions 
be eliminated by national and international unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO regardless of contention that some members of 
racially segregated local unions desire to maintain the said racially 
segregated local unions because of alleged positions paid and un- 
paid, held in the said unions since it is just as unsound and inde- 
fensible for national and international unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO to tolerate, countenance and maintain racially segregated 
local unions on the grounds that the members of the said unions 
desire to maintain them as it would be for national and interna- 
tional unions of the AFL-CIO to tolerate, countenance and maintain 
unions under communist domination and corrupt influences on the 
grounds that the members of the said unions wish and desire said 
unions under communist domination and corrupt influence to be 


maintained. 


“RESOLVE, That racially segregated local unions be eliminated 
by national and international unions of the AFL-CIO because they 
limit and narrow job opportunities and promotional opportunities 
on jobs to members subjected to racially segregated local unions.” 


In the area where we have these segregated local unions every 
year they meet with a committee from the white unions and nego- 
tiate the wage agreements which apply to both the white and 


colored unions. 


Many of these colored unions own their own halls and are strong 
financially and the membership does not want to be bothered. 
They want to maintain those unions the same as they have over 
the years. There is nothing in the Constitution and By-Laws of 
our International Union that would permit us to take the Charter 
from one of these unions that has been established 50 and 60 and 
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75 years. We are going to keep those unions and maintain those 
conditions because if we don’t we can’t maintain the conditions 
of the white unions. ‘ 


In the past when our unions in the larger cities were forced 
to strike for an increase in wages, the contractors would go into 
the South where the Negroes were unorganized and recruit these 
workers to break our strike. We are not going to let Mr. Ran- 
dolph do anything that is going to take away from our union 
the right to exist and to maintain its organizations. There is 
nothing in the Constitution that would permit me to take the 
charter of these unions and I have no intention of doing so. 


Therefore, our organization will vote against the report of the 
committee and request as many delegates as possible to back the 
position I take. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY : I don’t know what interpretation might 
be placed on the language of this resolution. However, I am quite 
sure that the committee does not intend to force national unions, 
despite their constitutions to expel from membership unions that 
have every legal right to membership. 


I happen to know the Bricklayer situation and know it very 
well. There is no union in this federation, bar none, that has as 
good a record on the question of racial tolerance and civil rights 
than has the Bricklayers union. 


Now, on the policy of not chartering segregated unions, I am 
quite sure they would agree; but to attempt to destroy unions that 
have existed for 75 years just because someone feels that racially 
segregated unions are bad—and I happen to feel that way—I don’t 
think would be just to their members. You will find that in the 
Bricklayers union—and again, I say I know this situation and the 
union very well—that there is no limiting of job opportunities, 
and there are no two-wage scales. They negotiate together in cases 
where they have these segregated unions, and some of them are 
70 or 75 years old and the membership of those unions have no 
desire to give up the union they have had for the many years. 
There is no way under the Constitution of the Bricklayers Union 
that they would have a legal right to put those unions out of 
business, and I do not think that is the intent of the Committee’s 
report that they would expect the Bricklayers or any other union 
to do that. The intent is that we take our position against segre- 
gated unions as such, but at the same time we recognize the right 
of members to maintain the unions that they have had for a great 
many years. 

The chair will recognize Brother Randolph. 

DELEGATE RANDOLPH, Sleeping Car Porters: This resolu- 
tion is a declaration of a new policy and it is a policy against racially 
segregated unions. Now, either we are for or we are not for segre- 
gated unions. It isn’t logical to permit an organization to carry 
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on a given type of behavior merely because the members want it. 
If that is true, then a communist-dominated union is perfectly 
legitimate in the AFL-CIO. A union under corrupt influences would 
be legitimate if the members wanted it. Therefore, we cannot con- 
clude that because a group of Negro members in a union want a 
racially segregated union, that that is proper and sound and in 
harmony with the constitution and the spirit and the letter of the 
Constitution of the AFL-CIO. That is just as simple as day is day 
and night is night. 

That resolution, as I see it, is a declaration of a new policy. 
Of course, it is not mandatory but if they are not inclined to sub- 
scribe to the policy in a matter of time new efforts will be made 
to develop a policy that will be subscribed to as a result of various 
educational efforts on the part of the enlightened forces in the 
convention to make racially segregated unions a violation of the 
Constitution of the AFL-CIO. 


My main point is to indicate that this resolution is a declaration 
of policy. It is not mandatory. It ought to be mandatory but it is 
not mandatory. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I can say, Brother Randolph, if you 
mean what you say you certainly made it very simple. As I under- 
stand it, it is your position that you put the desire of the Negro 
members to maintain their union as it has been maintained over 
the years in the class of corruption and communism. Will you con- 
sider it a violation of this policy if the Bricklayers’ Union did not 
attempt to eliminate these segregated unions that they have had 
for so many years because the members do not want them elim- 
inated? Is this your idea of a democratic process, that you don’t 
care what the Negro members think? You don’t care if they want 
to maintain the union they have had for so many years? I would 
like an answer to that. 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH (Sleeping Car Porters): Yes. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That is not my policy. I am for the 
democratic rights of the Negro members. Who appointed you as 
the guardian of the Negro members in America? You talk about 
tolerance! 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH (Sleeping Car Porters): Just a 
minute. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Do you think this union should destroy 
the locals that have lasted so many years despite the fact the mem- 
bers want to maintain them? You say “Yes,” and you call it democ- 
racy. It is not my type of democracy. These Negro members have 
the same rights as any other members even though you think you 
should think for them. 
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DELEGATE RANDOLPH (Sleeping Car Porters) : I say this, 
and I want to make it clear. We don’t have to become emotional 
about it. I don’t believe that the members of a union have a right 
to maintain a Jim Crow local. I don’t believe that a group of Negro 
members of a union have a right to maintain a Jim Crow local if 
we believe in an accepted trade union policy. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Well, I believe that a group of mem- 
bers of a Negro union that want to stay in the way they are have 
a right to stay the way they are. 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH: Not as a Jim Crow local. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That is up to them. They have as 
much right to think as you have. 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH: What about a group of members 
in a union who want to have a communist-dominated union? 


PRESIDENT MEANY: They can’t have it and belong in 
this Federation. 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH: But then they ought not to have 
it as a Jim Crow local either. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This is where you and I part com- 
pany, Phil. I think these Negro members have some rights and 
have a right to think for themselves. 


The chair recognizes the Committee Chairman. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: The chairman of 
the Committee would like to clear the atmosphere. I don’t think 
this is a world-shaking problem that we can’t agree on. I think 
I should tell you about the intention of the Committee. We heard 
all of these arguments in the Committee meeting, and we amended 
the resolution, and here was the intent of the Committee in re- 
spect to disposition of the resolution. 


Wherever a charter has been issued for a local union there 
should be no racial restrictions on eligibility of workmen to join 
that union. Wherever there is a racial restriction on any eligible 
workmen to join that union, that racial restriction be removed. 


Let’s take a case in point, the Bricklayers’ local at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. That is a full-fledged local union of the Bricklay- 
ers, and any person working within the trade, coming under the 
jurisdiction of that union, can apply to that union and join it, if 
they want to, even though it is now presently a Negro union. 


That union does not violate the intent of the Committee. 
It is open. It is not racially restricted. It only applies to those 
local unions where charters were issued that restricted member- 
ship to Negroes. 
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We may have a few of those. Most all the charters that are 
issued represent situations where only Negroes are employed 
and there are no other eligibles. But any white man is free to 
join the lodge if he gets a job under the jurisdiction of the local 
union and he meets the other qualifications. Now, I think that 
clears the atmosphere. 


DELEGATE EDWARD J. LEONARD, Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Masons International Association: I stand here hold- 
ing a constitution of the Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Masons International Association, dated 1864. In the South, 
ever since this union was organized, we have had very good union 
men holding office, irrespective of color. 

Now to substantiate what my colleague, President Harry 
Bates of the BMPIU said, I may cite a recent case that occurred 
in Birmingham, Alabama. In that city we have two very old 
Plasterer locals, and they are about equal in size. 

Upon assuming the presidency of our international union, I 
was instructed by our General Executive Board to try to bring 
the two locals together and merge them into one, complying with 
the policy of the AFL-CIO. We were successful, after many 
meetings, in being able to get one local, the so-called white local, 
to go along with the merger. They voted to a man to merge. 
But after we went through all that, the other local voted to a 
man not to merge. 

I am raising this question because, along with the Bricklay- 
ers, it conflicts with our constitution. We have never had any 
problems of segregation in the South in our international union. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amendment to the 
motion that this matter be referred back to the Executive Council. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the motion and there is 
an amendment. On the question? 


DELEGATE FRANK WILLIAMS, New Jersey Building and 
Construction Trades Council: In the area I come from, Mr. 
Chairman, this problem that is being discussed upon the floor 
does exist. Let me point out that in our council we have racially 
segregated groups voluntarily brought together and chartered 
under the Laborers’ International organization. 


Let me point out that we have an Italian organization in my 
area. We also have two Negro organizations exclusively in my 
area. And strangely— 


VICE-PRESIDENT CURRAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to rise to a point of procedure. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: What is your point? 
VICE-PRESIDENT CURRAN: My point is that the previ- 
ous delegate who was on the floor made a speech and at the end 
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of his speech made a motion to refer which, in my opinion, is out 
of order. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: He made a motion to amend. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CURRAN: The amendment was to refer 
back to the Executive Council. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Well, that’s all right. I think that 
we will have to try to find some solution for this, and we will 
hold that in abeyance until we listen to this speaker. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CURRAN: Very good. 


DELEGATE WILLIAMS: Mr. Chairman, we also have a 
small group of German extraction in my area. These groups have 
the same democratic relationship with the Building Trades Coun- 
cil as any other organization in it, they participate at all our dis- 
cussions, and are subject to the rules and regulations of our 
council, and we find out that they work harmoniously together 
without any question at all. 


I don’t think that any power of this convention could bring 
these people into an alignment of policy that would place them 
in any other organization connected with the council. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to call the attention of 
the convention to the fact that we have passed a resolution, a 
comprehensive resolution on Civil Rights, which mentions this 
subject and makes this statement: 


“We ask for a concerted effort by each of our affiliates hav- 
ing local unions with membership segregated on the basis of 
race to eliminate such segregation with all possible speed.” 


I think that asking the unions to eliminate this, to do what 
they can, just as Brother Leonard said, they would have to go 
and meet with the various people affected, and I think that is 
one thing. But to place the continued existence of these locals 
which have been in existence for many years, to place them in 
the international in the position of being in violation of the Con- 
stitution, I think that is another thing. 


There is no argument about the basic idea of being against 
segregated locals, but the question I ask is, do you expect the 
Bricklayers’ Union—and that is the union that has raised the 
question—do you expect the Bricklayers’ Union to liquidate or 
eliminate a segregated local that has been in existence for many 
years when they have absolutely no legal right under their con- 
stitution to do so unless the people agree? That is the question. 


If it is the intent of the Committee to take a position against 
segregated locals, I think that everybody here is in agreement 
with that, with the understanding that the international unions 
make an effort to eliminate the segregated locals, but also with 
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the reservation that where they have no legal right to take action 
without the consent of the local union concerned, that they would 
not be considered in violation of policy in a case where the union 
refused to give up its charter. 


I think if we could have that understanding, we could adopt 
this resolution without jeopardizing the position of the Brick- 
layers’ union. Other unions might be in a similar situation. 


DELEGATE BATES: If that is the understanding, I will agree 
with the Committee’s recommendation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chairman of the Committee tells 
me that is the understanding. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


... Subcommittee Secretary Rieve continued the report of the 
Committee as follows: 


Shorter Work Day—Shorter Work Week 
Resolution No. 160 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 55, 
No. 75, and No. 100 


The time has come for widescale reduction in hours of work 
so that more people may be employed. 


Even after recovery of production levels from the 1958 reces- 
sion, there is persistent unemployment of 5 percent or more of 
the labor force. It shows no sign of receding from this intolerably 
high level. And a carrying forward of past trends indicates so- 
called normal unemployment will mount steadily until major 
steps are taken specifically to correct it. 


Advancing technology is reducing the need for industrial 
manpower. More goods and services can be provided with fewer 
workers. From 1953 to mid-1959, total manufacturing output 
increased by 16 percent, but the number of production and main- 
tenance workers was reduced by 10 percent. 


Moreover, technological change and the accompanying in- 
creasing productivity are gaining momentum with the step-ups 
in industrial research, uses of automation and new types of more 
efficient equipment, industrial applications of atomic energy, raw 
materials improvement, and other scientific advances. 


Unless some of the benefits of the accelerating rate of tech- 
nical advance are taken in the form of shortening of time at 
work, rather than in reduction of number of employees, unem- 
ployment will mount steadily. The technological progress is mak- 
ing shorter hours not only possible but essential. 
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In the past, progressive reductions in standard worktime to 
the 10-hour day, the 6-day week, the 8-hour day and the 5-day 
week were each sharply resisted by industrial leaders as unthink- 
able changes which would prove disastrous for the moral fiber of 
workers and the economic and social well-being of the nation. 


Today, with few exceptions, there is a more realistic attitude, 
a general recognition that the present 8-hour day and 40-hour 
week are standards which should and will be reduced as part of 
general national progress. The only questions are: When? To 
what new standards? 


We believe the appropriate and necessary time to start is now. 
The current combination of relatively high-level economic activ- 
ity plus a great slack in the labor force presents the economic 
situation in which we can introduce, absorb, and immediately 
benefit from a general shortening of work hours. 


Shorter hours are effective in staving off unemployment only 
if they are put into effect before unemployment pressures mount 
uncontrollably. If we delay we may get shorter hours, not as a 
constructive preventive measure but in an undesirable work- 
sharing, cut-wage form forced on us as a product of overwhelm- 
ing unemployment. The soundest time to proceed is immediately, 
to meet the clear and present danger, while we still have the 
flexibility afforded by a period of comparatively healthy economic 
activity. 


Some may argue that a reduction in hours may not be the 
most efficient way to combat unemployment. Whether or not it 
is, the plain fact is that other ways which may theoretically be 
more efficient are not doing the job. 


We do not contend that shorter hours alone are the cure-all 
for all employment problems. We will continue to press with all 
the vigor at our command for the other public and private eco- 
nomic actions needed to generate sufficient steady economic ex- 
pansion and growth in employment opportunities to maintain 
full employment. 


But without a reduction in hours as a key element in an anti- 
unemployment program, the other measures we can realistically 
expect to be taken are not adequate to the task of controlling 
unemployment in an economy with as high a rate of technological 
advance as ours. 


Shorter hours are of course extremely valuable for non-eco- 
nomic reasons as well. Socially and morally it is desirable that 
part of our progress be taken in reduction of the hours each 
worker is required to labor. A shorter workweek would enable 
greater opportunity and incentive for broadened social and cul- 
tural pursuits and development of bettered family life. 


For many of the nation’s workers, increasing travel time to 
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and from work as a result of congestion of cities and dispersal of 
industry has eaten into off-work time. Shorter hours of work 
would remedy such loss of personal time. 


American labor is not wedded to any fixed form of hours re- 
duction. Different affiliated unions may concentrate on different 
variations, either reductions in hours per day, days per week, per 
year, or per working life. 


Additional paid vacations and holidays should continue to be 
negotiated but unless the amount of such paid time off now com- 
mon is expanded, such improvements would provide only a very 
slight reduction in average hours worked per week over the year. 


The more substantial reductions in hours needed are most 
readily available through reductions in the standard workweek. 
Such reductions are being sought and have already been achieved 
in bargaining by a growing number of unions. Experience ac- 
cumulated with standard work-weeks shorter than 40 hours have 
well demonstrated the practicability and desirability of shorter 
workweek schedules. 


Collective bargaining alone, however, will not achieve ade- 
quate hours reductions as rapidly and widely as needed by the 
economy, for it is proceeding on an industry-by-industry and 
company-by-company basis. 


Legislative action is required to meet the overall problem. 
Legislative action can provide hours reduction on the wide scale 
needed to achieve maximum beneficial results. 


The existing 40-hour workweek standard of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, first established 20 years ago, should be amended 
to provide for a standard 7-hour day, 35-hour week. 


Even apart from the immediate need to counteract growing 
unemployment, this is a step required for reasonable forward 
progress. The changes in our economy in the past 20 years, the 
upturn in industrial technical advance, and the growth of the 
labor force combine to enable us both to establish a 35-hour 
standard workweek and to produce all the goods and services 
our nation consumes. 


The value of hours reduction is not an isolated phenomenon 
restricted to the United States. Workers in other lands will also 
gain from reductions in time they must spend at work. 


The adoption of a strong international! instrument in the 
form of a convention on hours standards will be before the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at its next annual Conference. Most 
foreign workers still work longer hours than customary in the 
United States, but we are happy that wide progress is being 
made in hours reduction. As in the United States, the movement 
toward shorter hours in other parts of the world is well war- 
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ranted by the needs of workers and by advancing mechanization 
and technology. 

Now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED: Shorter hours of work must be attained as a 
vital means of maintaining jobs, promoting the consumption of 
goods and converting technical progress into desirable increased 
employment rather than into increased unemployment. Our econ- 
omy should and can support concurrently both shorter hours and 
production of additional goods and services. 

We call upon Congress to take as rapidly as possible the steps 
needed to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide for a 
7-hour day and a 35-hour week. 

The AFL-CIO also urges its affiliated unions to press in collec- 
tive bargaining for reduction in hours of work with no reduction 
in take home pay. 

We urge the International Labor Organization to adopt an 
international convention to aid in the needed spreading of im- 
provement in hours standards around the world. 


Shorter Work Week 


RESOLUTION NO. 55—By Delegates Harry Spodick, William 
G. Serota, George A. Allen; International Jewelry Workers’ Union. 

WHEREAS, The introduction of new methods of production 
and automation into the jewelry industry has created greater pro- 
duction and profit for the manufacturer and greater unemploy- 
ment for the worker, and 

WHEREAS, Because of this many of those presently unem- 
ployed in our industry are gradually being forced out of the trade, 
and 

WHEREAS, The existence of a permanent group of unem- 
ployed in our industry creates a danger to the standards estab- 
lished by our Locals throughout the country, and 

WHEREAS, This situation has affected all industries and all 
trades, and 

WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO has urged the establishment of a 
shorter work week nationally, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the delegates assembled at the Third 
Convention of the AFL-CIO, go on record as favoring a Federal 
thirty-five hour work week law. 


Shorter Work Week 


RESOLUTION NO. 75—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, New 
York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Technological changes, ranging from new work 
methods to automation have so increased productivity and effici- 
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ency, that industry and commerce have been able to reduce the 
number employed while equalling or frequently outstripping past 
production records. 


Some contend that in the long run, technological changes will 
bring about more employment but meanwhile an increasing num- 
ber of workers and their families are the immediate and tragic 
victims of such changes. 


Organized labor is in favor of technological advances but 
workers and their families must not be sacrificed in the false 


name of progress. 


Ways and means must be found to absorb the impact of re- 
duced employment which has been brought about by the increas- 
ing use of labor-saving devices ; otherwise, the serious situation 
of unemployment now prevalent in a limited number of industries 
will inevitably grow even worse. 


RESOLVED, Therefore, that the AFL-CIO endorse the prin- 
ciple of a shorter work week to alleviate technological unemploy- 
ment, such shorter work week to be effective without a reduction 
in wages. 


In order that all Labor shall share in the gains of technological 
advances, all affiliates are urged, through collective bargaining 
and legislative action, to work for a reduction of the work week 
as rapidly as feasible. 


Shorter Work Week 


RESOLUTION NO. 100 — By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The greatly expanded productive structure of the 
American economy, together with the tools of science, technology 
and automation has created unprecedented economic abundance; 
and 


WHEREAS, The net take-home profits of American industrial 
corporations have soared to unprecedented record heights while 
the purchasing power of the wage earners and consumers of the 
Nation stands inadequate to absorb the fruits of our tremendous 
new ability to produce, inevitably creating rising inventories and 
growing unemployment; and 


WHEREAS, Millions of unemployed workers, in the midst of 
this era of economic abundance are suffering the sharp pangs of 
needless economic privation with forty-six major labor areas in 
the United States confronted with drastic unemployment remi- 
niscent of the black days of the early 1930’s; and 
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WHEREAS, There are hundreds of thousands of new workers 
being added annually to the Nation’s growing work force; and 


WHEREAS, The most logical and direct way to reduce the 
number of those without employment or earnings is to reduce the 
hours of work; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the establishment of a thirty-five (35) hour 
week consisting of five (5) consecutive seven (7) hour days, Mon- 
day through Friday with no reduction in pay and with a deterrent 
premium of double time for all overtime, shall be the prime col- 
ys pamammaa objective of all affiliated organizations; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That a committee shall be appointed to organize 
a dual program of public education and an active militant collec- 
tive bargaining program to implement the objective of this reso- 
lution. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adoption 
of the Resolution No. 160. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Wage Increases—Improved Working Conditions 
for Railroad Workers 


RESOLUTION NO. 57—By Delegates G. E. Leighty, The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers ; Michael Fox, Railway Employes’ 
Department, AFL-CIO; Joseph W. Ramsey, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; William A. Calvin, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths; J. J. Duffy, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; A. J. Bernhardt, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America; Anthony Matz, International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers; H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes; H. E. Gilbert, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen; W. P. Kennedy, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; George M. Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 


WHEREAS, No industry in recent years has done more to 
mislead the general public concerning the true conditions of work 
experienced by its employes than have the railroads. Within the 
last year, the managements of rail carriers have spent millions of 
dollars in a vicious propaganda campaign which seeks to persuade 
the American people that railroad workers are greatly overpaid 
and coddled “feather-bedders,” earning two or even three “days’ 
pay” for less than eight hours of work, and 


WHEREAS, Official U. S. government figures, which the law 
requires to be supplied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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by the railroads themselves, wholly dispute these unjust conten- 
tions. Those figures show that, contrary to being greatly overpaid 
“loafers” as the railroads would have the public believe, the men 
and women employes of our great rail transport system have been 
increasing their productivity in recent years at a rate faster than 
that of any other industry and thus are giving the railroads a 
greater return from each hour of their labor than any other group 
of workers. Yet the latest report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shows that even today the average hourly rate of pay of 
railroad workers is only $2.55, an amount clearly well below what 
one would expect workers with such an outstanding productivity 
record and in so hazardous a calling to be receiving under any 


principle of equity, and 


WHEREAS, Under such circumstances railroad management 
has responded to the modest request of the five operating brother- 
hoods for a 12-15 percent wage increase with a demand for a 15- 
cent hourly wage cut. Similarly the request of 11 non-operating 
unions for improvements in the existing vacation and holiday 
agreements has been met with a demand by the carriers for a 5- 
cent hourly pay reduction. Such proposals, in the face of rising 
living costs, can only be construed as further evidence of the com- 
plete disregard of the welfare of its employes which marks the 
policies of railroad management at the present time, therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO pledges its full and unqualified 
support to the efforts of railroad workers in the coming months to 
win the just wage increases and improvements in their working 
conditions to which they are so obviously entitled. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adoption 
of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


The Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills Strike 


RESOLUTION NO. 103—By Delegates William Pollock, John 
Chupka, William DuChessi, Boyd Payton, Emil Rieve, Jack Ruben- 
stein, William J. Tullar and Herbert S. Williams, Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO. 


Since November 17, 1958, nearly 1,100 members of the Textile 
Workers Union of America have been locked in a struggle with the 
Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills in Henderson, N. C. 


What began as a strike is now a lockout, as the result of ruth- 
less strikebreaking by the company with the direct aid of state 
police and the National Guard in role of scab herders. 
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If we measure it in terms of the number of workers involved or 
its economic impact, this cannot be regarded as a major struggle. 
But, divorced from these limitations and weighed against its back- 
ground and its locale, this struggle takes on prime significance for 
the entire labor movement. 


In every sense this is the age-old struggle of democracy versus 
tyranny. But beyond that, it is the latest and most sinister mani- 
festation of a growing conspiracy which not only aims at maintain- 
ing barriers against organizing the unorganized, but has as its ob- 
jective the destruction or the emasculation of existing unions in 
the South. 


There had been a history of 14 years of collective bargaining at 
the Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills when the union contract 
neared expiration a year ago. The workers entered negotiations for 
its renewal without presenting a single demand for improvements, 
merely seeking extension of the old terms. 


Management, however, insisted upon radical and wholesale 
changes, concentrating its major effort upon elimination of arbi- 
tration and the substitution of a clause severely restricting the 
workers’ right to strike. 


The company’s approach to these negotiations followed to the 
letter a formula for union-busting which has manifested itself 
often in the last year. It was used by the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co. in Winston-Salem, N. C., where a 14-year-old TWUA local 
union was destroyed, and in textile communities such as Gadsden, 
Ala. and Fitzgerald, Ga., where bitter and costly strikes were re- 
quired to save old, established local unions. 


This formula calls for cancellation of the union contract, fol- 
lowed by the serving of management demands which no union 
can accept. The result is a strike. Once the struggle is in progress, 
the company secures an anti-picketing injunction and enlists the 
services of local and state police—and even the National Guard, 
if necessary—to escort strikebreakers into the plant. Under such 
circumstances, it is just a matter of time before the strike is 
broken and the union is undermined. 


In the process, the entire political and economic apparatus of 
the community and, sometimes even the state, is mobilized against 
the workers. The result is wholesale arrests, fines and jail terms. 


In Henderson, this technique reached a point where eight strike 
leaders, including a vice president of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, were tried for conspiracy and sentenced to prison 
terms ranging between two and ten years under circumstances 
that should trouble the consciences of Americans everywhere. 


The very nature of this conspiracy, which often relies upon 
terror, violence and the fanning of racial hatred, presents a grave 
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challenge to the existence of trade unions in the South which, let 
it not be forgotten, is still organized labor’s major frontier. 


In view of these circumstances, we hereby alert all interna- 
tional unions within the AFL-CIO to the dangers posed by this 
conspiracy and call upon them to make their members and the 
nation in general fully aware of it. 


Because this conspiracy depends heavily for its effectiveness 
upon an alliance with those in political power, we call attention to 
the need for greater and more effective political action and urge 
our affiliated unions to enlist their members in the south in behalf 


of this objective. 


And, finally, in full recognition of the sacrifices the Harriet 
and Henderson workers have made for the last 10 months and 
of their great and growing need, we call upon all AFL-CIO unions 
to continue to extend to them their moral and financial aid. They 
have kept faith with the labor movement. They have earned our 
unflinching support. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adoption 
of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes William Pol- 
lock, President of the Textile Union. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM POLLOCK, President, Textile Union: 
Mr. Chairman, as President of the International Union with which 
these striking locals are affiliated, I had planned to make a state- 
ment in connection with this strike. But since an effort is being 
made to get the convention over as quickly as possible, if I have 
the permission of the convention to have a statement embodied in 
the minutes, I will forego the opportunity to speak to the con- 
vention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: No objection; that permission will be 
granted. 

... The following statement was submitted by Delegate Pollock 
for the record: 

DELEGATE WILLIAM POLLOCK: Most of us in this audi- 
torium today have been in the labor movement for many years. 

Most of us, I am sure, have been through bitter and costly 
strikes. 

We have seen employers ruthlessly crush the rights of workers 
in such struggles. 


We have seen the police and other law-enforcement agencies— 
and sometimes, even the National Guard—used to insure the tri- 
umph of property rights over human rights. 
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We have seen strike leaders beaten up and jailed—all in the 
name of law and order. 


I am sure some of us here have even experienced these things 
personally. It wasn’t very long ago that this was a mark of distin- 
guished service to labor—something like the Purple Heart—which 
was worn by many trade union leaders. 


I use the past tense because—for most unions—this era ended 
with the adoption of the Wagner Act. And even when the Taft- 
Hartley Act radically changed the character of labor legislation, 
there was no general revival of naked force and violence. By and 
large, the enemies of labor have resorted to more subtle tactics, 
most of them conducted under the cover of law. 


By and large, that is, with the exception of the south. Here the 
use of naked force and violence persists and, what’s worse it is 
increasing. 


The events of recent months sometimes make us reach for a 
calendar to see if we are living in the year of 1959 or 1929. 


In Henderson, North Carolina—today—nearly eleven hundred 
members of the Textile Workers Union of America are locked out 
of their jobs. This is the most recent development in a struggle 
which was forced upon them by an employer who was determined 
a = their right to a democratic voice in their conditions 
of work. 


I am not going to review the issues in this struggle. The reso- 
lution covers them pretty well. But I think it is important that all 
of us here get the “feel” of what southern textile workers are up 
against in seeking to assert their rights as trade unionists. 


The Harriet and Henderson workers have seen their right to 
picket severely restricted by injunctions granted without hearings. 


They have seen the employer recruit strikebreakers all the way 
from the state of Virginia. 

They have seen 150 State Troopers and, later, more than 400 
National Guardsmen, escort these strikebreakers into the struck 
mills. 

They have seen the entire law-enforcement apparatus of the 
state of North Carolina lined up on the side of the employer to rob 
them of their jobs and take the food out of the mouths of their 
children. 

At the same time, they have been blacklisted by other employ- 
ers in their area. 

They have seen nearly 200 of their number arrested, fined and 
even sentenced to the road gang for violating injunctions and on 
a variety of trumped-up charges. 
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And they have seen eight of their leaders convicted for con- 
spiracy to blow up company property—all this on circumstantial 
evidence which came out of the mouth of an ex-convict with a 
grudge against the union. 


I wish I could go into some detail regarding these convictions, 
but our attorneys advise us that to do so might prejudice the 
appeals we are now conducting in behalf of these men. 


But I do want to say this: These men have our complete confi- 
dence, support and sympathy. If necessary, the Textile Workers 
— “4 America will appeal this verdict to the highest court in 
the land. 


All this, I would like to emphasize, has been done in the name 
of law and order. I might point out, in that connection, that while 
one of the results of this anti-labor operation may be law and order, 
there is one important ingredient missing—and that is justice. 


Even dictatorships operate under law and order. But in a demo- 
cratic society, law and order must be accompanied by justice. And 
this, the Harriet and Henderson workers have been consistently 
denied. 


This is a brief rundown of the Henderson story and the thing 
to remember is that it is happening today—in this year of 1959— 
20 years after the so-called emancipation of labor. 


Iam sure I don’t have to alert the International Chemical Work- 
ers Union to the hazards of Henderson. They have already experi- 
enced them at the Great Lakes Carbon Corporation plant in Mor- 
ganton, North Carolina. The chemical workers union had a strike 
of their own broken last spring by a similar attack. 


I know I don’t have to tell the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers about this conspiracy which enlists law-enforcement au- 
thorities on the side of union-busting employers. Last February 
a hosiery organizer was beaten up and run out of the town of 
Franklin, North Carolina, in full view of the police. And, I might 
say, neither the Franklin police, nor the state authorities of North 
Carolina, nor the United States Department of Justice has lifted a 
finger to defend his civil rights or to apprehend his assailants. 


I don’t have to tell our brothers and sisters in the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union about naked force and violence. 
A vice-president of that union was assaulted in Miami Beach and 
a business agent of that union was severely beaten at the hands of 
anti-union hoodlums way up north in Teaneck, New Jersey. 


And I certainly don’t have to tell any organizers on the staff of 
the Textile Workers Union of America of the risks they run in their 
day-to-day work in southern communities. Only last May, goons 
broke into the motel room of two of our staff members in Fitz- 
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gerald, Georgia, and beat them up and stabbed them. To give you 
an example of the kind of protection police provide union men with 
in that state, let me tell you that the sheriff who answered their call 
for help filed a report which said that our two men apparently got 
drunk and beat each other up. 


This is the kind of climate in which unions must operate in the 
south today. It is created and fostered by a conspiracy between 
feudalistic mill-owners, politicians and police, and it is often rein- 
forced by the so-called respectable elements of the community, 
including the clergy. 


It is a conspiracy which is masterminded by skillful anti-union 
lawyers with an intimate knowledge of labor law and the ability to 
exploit every loophole those laws provide. 


It is a conspiracy which is aimed not only at textile workers or 
naaeay workers—whose destiny lies in the south—but at all of 
labor. 


If two local unions as strong and militant as those in Henderson, 
North Carolina, can be driven to the wall today, this conspiracy can 
develop to a point where it will threaten the existence of all unions 
in all regions of our country. 


This resolution points the way for a counterattack by labor 
against this conspiracy. 


It calls upon all delegates in this convention to alert their organ- 
izations and their members to this conspiracy and to make the gen- 
eral public aware of it, too. 


It calls for the continuance of aid to the workers of the Harriet 
and Henderson mills. In that connection, I would like to say that 
the Textile Workers Union of America, which has been supporting 
their struggle at a cost of more than $20,000 a week—exclusive of 
legal costs—will continue to meet the needs of its members in Hen- 
derson. And I would like to point out that, despite this drain upon 
our finances, we have pledged up to $100,000 in aid for the striking 
steel workers. Our union deeply appreciates the help which has 
already come from other AFL-CIO unions. We hope it will con- 
tinue to come so that not a single Harriet and Henderson worker 
will be in need as long as this struggle lasts. This is the very least 
we can do for them in return for their remarkable devotion to the 
cause of organized labor. 


Finally, this resolution points up the need for a really effective 
political action program with particular emphasis upon the south. 


From the very inception of our organization 20 years ago, the 
Textile Workers Union of America has been concentrating most of 
its energy upon organizing in the south. We had had many, many 
frustrations. And from our bitter experiences has come the realiza- 
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tion and conviction that unionism cannot advance in the south until 
the frigid, anti-labor climate fostered by our political enemies is 
changed. 

This is a massive job which cannot be done by one union alone— 
or even by a handful of unions. We submit that this is a job for all 
of labor to undertake. 

This resolution opens the door to such an approch to trade union 
problems in the south. This must be labor’s answer to a bloc of 
more than 125 reactionary Senators and Representatives in the 
south who line up with reactionary Republicans in the north to 
defeat every progressive measure in Congress. 

It is our earnest hope that you will embrace this approach by 
adopting this resolution and by implementing it with energetic 
action in each of your unions. 


In that way, the many sacrifices which the Harriet and Hender- 
son workers have been making will not be in vain. 


... The motion to adopt Resolution No. 103 was carried. 


Agar Packing Company—Commercial Credit Company 


RESOLUTION NO. 65—By Delegates Thomas J. Lloyd, Pat- 
rick E. Gorman, Joseph Belsky, R. Emmett Kelly, Marvin W. Hook, 
Harry K. Poole, Ray F. Wentz, Sam Twedell, Roy Scheurich, Max 
J. Osslo, Abe Feinglass; Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America. 

WHEREAS, The Agar Packing Company, Inc., of Chicago, 
— is the largest non-union pork packer in the United States, 
an 

WHEREAS, This Company has for many years fought and 
resisted the organization of their production and maintenance 
employees into a union, and 

WHEREAS, The Agar Packing Company has required its 
employees to enter into individual contracts of employment, and 


WHEREAS, The Attorney General and the Department of 
Labor of the State of Illinois charged Agar Packing Company with 
violations of the Illinois Women’s Maximum Hour law, and 


WHEREAS, The Agar Packing Company had, for many years 
past, refused to employ women of the Negro race, and 


WHEREAS, This Company has used the race issue as an in- 
strument to oppose legitimate union organization, and 


WHEREAS, This Company has used other forms of inter- 
ference and harassment to induce its employees to refuse to ex- 
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ercise their legal rights to join a union, allegedly including threats 
to discharge employees if they joined or became active on behalf 
of a union, and 


WHEREAS, This Company pays wages and maintains other 
conditions of employment below that of union standards, and 


WHEREAS, Agar Packing Company, a subsidiary of Com- 
mercial Credit Company, has encouraged its employees to borrow 
money from its parent, Commercial Credit Company —an old 
technique by which employees are further bound to and controlled 
by their employer, and 


WHEREAS, Agar Packing Company to this very day continues 
to oppose and resist the free organization of its employees into a 
democratic American labor union, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates of the Third Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
California, September 17, 1959, go on record and declare the Agar 
Packing Company, Inc., and the Commercial Credit Company un- 
fair to organized labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all union members are hereby requested 


to refuse to purchase any and all products of the Agar Packing 
Company, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all union members are hereby requested to 
refrain from using the financing and loan services of the Commer- 
cial Credit Company, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the actions proclaimed and requested herein 
shall continue in effect so long as the Agar Packing Company and 
Commercial Credit Company continue the aforesaid anti-union 
practices. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Alien Strikebreakers at Peyton Packing Company 


RESOLUTION NO. 76—By Delegates Thomas J. Lloyd, Pat- 
rick E. Gorman, Joseph Belsky, R. Emmett Kelly, Marvin W. 
Hook, Harry K. Poole, Ray F. Wentz, Sam Twedell, Roy Scheurich, 
Max J. Osslo, Abe Feinglass, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America. 


WHEREAS, since March 2, 1959, the employees of Peyton 
Packing Company, of El] Paso, Texas, who are represented by the 
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Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, AFL-CIO, have been in strike in an effort to force their 
employer to bargain in good faith and agree to decent wages and 
working conditions, and 


WHEREAS, during the course of the strike Peyton Packing 
Company has replaced large numbers of the strikers with residents 
of Juarez, Mexico, at disgracefully low wages, and 


WHEREAS, this influx of aliens imported to break a lawful 
strike tends to perpetuate the low wages and poor working con- 
ditions existing in the United States along the southern border, 
and makes unionization along the border difficult and often im- 
possible, and 


WHEREAS, the Honorable James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, has been requested to use the authority given him by Sec- 
tion 212(A) (14)B of the Immigration and Naturalization Act, to 
determine and certify that entry of aliens into the United States 
for the purpose of performing labor at Peyton Packing Company 
while this strike is in progress adversely affects the wages and 
working conditions of workers in the United States similarly 
employed, and 


WHEREAS, if the Secretary of Labor were to make such a 
determination and certify to the Secretary of State and Attorney 
General, aliens entering the United States for work at Peyton 
Packing Company could be lawfully excluded, and 


WHEREAS, to date the Secretary of Labor has refused to make 
such a determination and certification ; 


RESOLVED, that this Convention go on record as urging the 
Secretary of Labor, in line with the traditional function of his 
office of aiding and defending American workers, to determine and 
certify to the Attorney General of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of State that the employment of aliens seeking to enter the 
United States for the purpose of performing skilled or unskilled 
labor at the Peyton Packing Company in E] Paso, Texas, while the 
current strike is in progress at that company, will adversely affect 
the wages and working conditions of the workers in the United 
States employed in the meat packing industry, especially in the 
E] Paso area; 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Secretary of 
this Convention be instructed to forward a copy of this resolution 
ys ogame to the Honorable James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Federal Income Tax Exemption 


RESOLUTION NO. 79—By Delegate John I. Rollings, Missouri 
State Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Income Tax Laws provide that blind 
persons, and persons of sixty-five years of age or over, are entitled 
to an income tax exemption of $1,200.00 per year on their in- 
dividual tax report, or joint return of husband and wife; and 


WHEREAS, This additional $600.00 per year exemption for 
blind persons or persons of sixty-five years of age or older, cannot 
be deducted from the income tax returns of persons other than 
husband or wife, even though such dependents are supported by 
such other individuals, and 


WHEREAS, It is unfair to persons assuming the responsi- 
bility of supporting elderly or blind persons not to be able to use 
this additional exemption ; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO secure legislation which will 
insure such additional exemption for persons supporting any blind 
person, or anyone of sixty-five years of age or more. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Mr. Chairman, I 
have a number of resolutions that are referred to the Executive 
Council. 


Implementing Article III of AFL-CIO Constitution 


RESOLUTION NO. 80—By Delegate R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 


WHEREAS, The merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 1955 was based 
upon agreement embedded in Article III of the Constitution of the 
merged AFL-CIO that established collective bargaining relation- 
ship should be respected and protected regardless of jurisdiction 
but that the organizing jurisdiction of each affiliate at time of 
merger should also be respected and its integrity and autonomy 
thus preserved ; and 


WHEREAS, By operation of No-Raiding Agreement, the up- 
holding of its terms as enforceable by the courts and the decision 
of the Executive Council of February, 1958, to enforce Article III 
in respect to established collective bargaining relationship by pro- 
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cedures parallel to that of No-Raiding Agreement where non-signa- 
tory unions are involved, has measurably implemented the pro- 
visions of Article III of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO; and 


WHEREAS, On the other hand, the period of one year of effec- 
tiveness required before voluntary collective bargaining relation- 
ships are protected under No-Raiding or parallel constitutional 
procedures and the growing tendency of large unions with large 
treasuries and staffs to use them to organize in trades and indus- 
tries completely remote from and unconnected with the announced 
and specified jurisdiction of such large and powerful national and 
international unions, has led to making of a complete mockery of 
the provisions of Article III of the AFL-CIO Constitution and 
merger agreement guaranteeing the organizing jurisdiction of 
each and every affiliate ; and 


WHEREAS, The organization of completely unrelated indus- 
tries by unions whose jurisdiction does not cover that particular 
industry, has proved to be ineffective on, or even destructive of, 
the attainment of proper standards of wages, working conditions 
and solidarity of action of workers in a particular industry, be- 
cause they have no responsibility to the wage standards set up in 
that industry or the workers, as well as further destructive of the 
strength and effectiveness of the unions actually charged with 
jurisdiction over collective bargaining and organization of the un- 
organized in such industries, charged with a duty to standardize 
the industry and place all workers on an equal par of benefits ; and 


WHEREAS, The unchecked operation of this tendency to sys- 
tematically violate the organizing jurisdiction guaranteed to each 
affiliate under Article III of the AFL-CIO Constitution, will dam- 
age the serviceability of American unions to their membership and 
make the distinction between one international union and another 
non-existent in a few years, thus weakening the ties of loyalty to 
a Federation that cannot uphold the rights and integrity of its 
affiliates, regardless of size, repute or resources, and thus increas- 
ing industrial strife and the likelihood of further intervention of 
Federal and State law, in internal union affairs to correct condi- 
tions that the Federation has pledged to, but will not or cannot 
enforce through their own laws; and 


WHEREAS, The Upholsterers & Furniture Workers’ No. 18, 
and its sister locals, increasingly found themselves in conflict with 
organizing activities in the furniture industry by Steel, Electrical, 
Textile, Service Unions, Retail Employes’ Unions, and many other 
large unions completely unrelated to the furniture industry except 
as suppliers and ultimate users ; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO Convention instruct the Ex- 
ecutive Council of AFL-CIO to take such immediate steps to in- 
sure the necessary respect for Article III of AFL-CIO Constitution 
by all affiliates large or small. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation to refer to the Executive 
Council. 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Re-establishing a United Labor Movement . 


RESOLUTION NO. 81—By Delegate R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

WHEREAS, The objective of achieving a militant, united labor 
movement is the hope and aspiration of all trade unionists ; and 


WHEREAS, The merger of the AFL and CIO was hailed by the 
rank and file as offering the potential of great forward steps in 
organizing the unorganized and in advancing labor’s aims on the 
legislative and political fronts ; and 


WHEREAS, Powerful big business groups operating through 
the NAM, the Chamber of Commerce and other employer associa- 
tions, have undertaken a vicious anti-labor campaign designed to 
cripple the bargaining power of labor by restrictive legislation and 
other means ; and 


WHEREAS, Governmental intervention into the internal 
affairs of labor through the means of restrictive legislation or Con- 
gressional investigations, whether under the guise of investigat- 
ing racketeering or communism, sets dangerous precedents for a 
government-controlled labor movement and opens the doors to the 
union-busting designs of the enemies of labor; and 


WHEREAS, The only effective remedy for corruption, racket- 
eering and other abuses must come from within the labor move- 
ment itself, based upon the democratic action of the rank and file; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention place before the National 
AFL-CIO Executive Council the matter of re-establishing a united 
labor movement including the teamsters ; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That in the interest of achieving labor unity and 
maintaining it, the AFL-CIO re-dedicate itself to an organizing 
campaign of all workers in the entire nation, a shorter work week 
with increased pay, the building of COPE in every city, county and 
ward ; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That no employer-inspired divisive issues, such 
as racketeering or communism be permitted to divert the labor 
movement from these primary objectives. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation to refer to the Executive 
Council. 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Detroit Mailers 

RESOLUTION NO. 86—By Delegates Elmer Brown, Theodore 
E. Hillyer, Earl Jepperson, Wallace C. Reilly, Howard L. Patten, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Harry S. Duffy ; International Typographical 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Detroit Mailers Union No. 40 and Detroit Typo- 
graphical Union No. 18, subordinate unions of the International 
Typographical Union, with full support of the ITU have continu- 
ously upheld the true traditions of trade unionism exemplified by 
the standards proclaimed to exist within the AFL-CIO, and 


WHEREAS, There now exists a split in the ranks of Detroit 
mailers because many of the former members of our Detroit Mailer 
local were misled into a dual union because of false promises of 
proven racketeering and embezzling former local union officers 
who were expelled by action of the ITU Executive Council in Oc- 
tober, 1956, and 

WHEREAS, There is every reason to believe that with the 
full support of other segments of the AFL-CIO trade union move- 
ment in patronizing only those concerns which employ members 
of AFL-CIO affiliated unions in preference to others this split in 
our ranks would have been healed long before now, and 


WHEREAS, Those AFL-CIO unions which continue to patron- 
ize firms which employ these dual unionists and who are satisfied to 
accept a substitute for the AFL-CIO printing trades Union Label 
in falsely proclaiming that their printed material is printed and 
mailed under 100 percent union conditions are helping to break 
down the true standards of trade unionism within the AFL-CIO, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO in convention assembled re- 
iterates its full support of local unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
in preference to all others and calls upon all affiliated International 
Unions to give full support to the International Typographical 
Union in its efforts to clean up this undesirable situation created 
because of the insistence of the International Typographical Union 
that its officers and members remain free of all taint and cor- 
ruption. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of _ Committee’s recommendation to refer to the Executive 
Council. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Limiting the Size of Newspaper Chains 
RESOLUTION NO. 88—By Delegates Elmer Brown, Theodore 
E. Hillyer, Earl Jepperson, Wallace C. Reilly, Howard L. Patten, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Harry S. Duffy ; International Typographical 
Union. 
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WHEREAS, The formation of newspaper chains has developed 
to the point where small newspapers are being gobbled up or driven 
out of business, and 


WHEREAS, These chains, through ownership of TV and radio 
stations, have developed a news monopoly that comes dangerously 
close to thought control through the elimination of the great in- 
dependent press that was once the pride of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, This control makes a mockery of the term “free 
press” because the chains reflect the opinions of Big Business, 
while stifling the voices of small business, the middle class and 
the vast majority of the American people, and 


WHEREAS, The continued growth of these chain newspapers 
is a menace to free speech and democratic government and detri- 
mental to the interests of the people, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Third Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations at San Francisco go on record as being opposed to this 
monopoly in the newspaper field, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the said AFL-CIO Convention request the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council to memorialize the Congress of the 
United States and ask that body to institute legislation which will 
limit the size of newspaper chains so as to eliminate this dangerous 


monopoly. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation to refer to the Executive 


Council. 
... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Unions in Printing Industry 
RESOLUTION NO. 89—By Delegates Elmer Brown, Theodore 
E. Hillyer, Earl Jepperson, Wallace C. Reilly, Howard L. Patten, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Harry S. Duffy ; International Typographical 
Union. 


WHEREAS, There are industrial unions unrelated to the print- 
ing and mailing industry that have assumed jurisdiction over 
various printing and mailing processes, and 


WHEREAS, These industrial unions have set up inferior wage 
rates and sub-standard working conditions both of which seriously 
undermine the established wages and working conditions of the 
International Typographical Union, and 


WHEREAS, These unions even use a union label to make them 
appear as bona fide unions and further jeopardize the wages and 
working conditions of the International Typographical Union, and 
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WHEREAS, One of the purposes of the merger of the AFL-CIO 
was to eliminate these unfair practices, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the historical jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, one of the first and oldest Unions in 
the United States, be preserved, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the 101st Convention of the International 
Typographical Union assembled in Philadelphia, Pa., respectfully 
request the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO to take appropriate 
action to eliminate this unwholesome situation at its earliest con- 
venience. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of “aaa Committee’s recommendation to refer to the Executive 
Council. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Leather Goods Workers 


RESOLUTION NO. 90—By Richard B. O’Keefe, Joseph A. 
peers A International Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Work- 
ers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The merger agreement on December 28, 1954, 
between the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Union of 
North America and the then independent Fur and Leather Work- 
ers’ Union recognized, among other provisions, the jurisdictional 
ro and rights of all International Unions affiliated with the 

,an 


WHEREAS, The approval by the Executive Council of the 
AFL to this merger agreement was accorded in October, 1955, on 
condition that all provisions, including this safeguard of juris- 
dictional rights and integrity be adhered to, and 


WHEREAS, In implementation of this directive on the part 
of the Executive Council, the leaders of the Amalgamated pledged 
unequivocally and without reservation that they would lend their 
good offices for the purpose of effectuating an orderly transfer to 
the International Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers’ 
Union of luggage, handbag and personal leather goods workers 
in the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, and 


WHEREAS, Despite the provision of the merger agreement, 
despite the sanction of the AFL Executive Council and despite the 
pledge of the Amalgamated leaders, no meaningful steps have 
been taken along these lines, and 

WHEREAS, The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, following 
up a recommendation of a Special Sub-committee, has formally 
served notice upon the Amalgamated to comply with the Executive 
Council’s directives, and 
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WHEREAS, The Amalgamated has continued to pursue a pol- 
icy of procrastination and obstruction in effectuating the imple- 
mentation of the Executive Council directive, therefore, now, be it 


RESOLVED: The Third Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO calls upon the Amalgamated Meat Cutters without eva- 
sion or delay to comply with the provisions of its merger agree- 
ment with the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union as well as with 
the directive of the AFL-CIO Executive Council by forthwith 
proceeding with an orderly transfer to the International Leather 
Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers’ Union of these workers from 
locals now affiliated with the Fur and Leather Division of the 
Amalgamated, whose rightful jurisdictional status is within the 
framework of the International Leather Goods, Plastics and Nov- 
elty Workers’ Union. 


Unless such an orderly transfer is undertaken immediately, 
the approval of the merger agreement between the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union is hereby 
rescinded and deemed to be null and void. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of a Committee’s recommendation to refer to the Executive 
Council. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Shipbuilding Industry 
RESOLUTION NO. 91—By Delegates John J. Grogan, Joseph 


Townsley, Richard Lloyd, Andrew A. Pettis, Ross Blood; Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America. 


The shipbuilding and ship repair industry was one of the first 
industries in this country to have stabilized wages and working 
conditions during the First World War. By World War II, this in- 
dustry, because of its tremendous defense potential, was again 
one of the first to have a stabilization committee established to 
govern the setting of wages and working conditions. 


One of the main objectives of organized labor is always the 
obtaining, for workers within its jurisdiction, of wages and work- 
ing conditions commensurate with their skill, knowledge and ex- 
perience, and the hazards and irregularity of employment as well 
as productive ability. 


The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America has, since its inception, sought to establish uniform 
wages and working conditions on the highest possible level 
throughout the industry it represents and to remove labor costs 
as a factor in inter-yard competition. 


The hope of the organized workers in our industry lies in per- 
sistent, intelligent and constructive action. Every contract has 
been a milestone to seal another forward move in the decisive ef- 
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fort to yield greater advances in wages and improved conditions 
and benefits for the shipyard workers. 


At the Nineteenth National Convention of this Union, in Oc- 
tober of 1958, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the convention noted that prac- 
tices and trends are being established within the industry which 
make for widespread inequities in the compensation and conditions 
of work in the industry, and which may result in total elimination 
of many jobs and livelihood for shipworkers in the industry. 


This Nineteenth National Convention instructed the National 
Officers of the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO, to explore every possible avenue to 
formulate and cement uniformity and concerted action on policy 
and program between all trade unions operating in the industry 
to attain in unanimity a higher plateau of benefits, compensation 
and security for the shipyard workers of America. 

The vast inequities in wages and working conditions prevailing 
in the industry is creating an impossible situation. A list of these 
inequities is herewith attached, showing rates for standard skilled 
mechanics ranging all the way from $2.15 to $2.80. 


The work done by standard skilled mechanics in the industry 
has always been identical from one yard to another. The existence 
of this type of differential cannot be permitted to continue without 
complete depression, corrosion and paralyzation of the ability of 
shipyard workers to make improvement in their wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

RESOLVED: That the Third Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO establishes a joint committee, with representatives of 
all affiliated international unions involved, for the shipbuilding 
and ship repair industry for the purpose of formulating industry- 
wide policy on wage and contract negotiations, using as a criteria 
the highest wage rates and the most favorable working conditions 


prevailing. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation to refer to the Executive 


Council. 


The following statement was submitted by Delegate Grogan 
for the record: 

DELEGATE JOHN J. GROGAN: For the third time since 
the Civil War, the shipbuilding and ship repair industry is faced 
with practices and trends which make for widespread inequities 
in compensation and conditions of work, and which may result 
in total elimination of many jobs in the industry. 


It is unnecessary to repeat for this Convention the history 
of stabilization of wages and working conditions in this industry 
since the Civil War. During the Civil War, World Wars I and 
II, and the Korean emergency, we have always have been one 
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of the first industry in the country to have stabilized wages and 
working conditions. This is necessary because: (1) the ship- 
building and repair industry is the virtual fourth arm of national 
defense, (2) even the private segment of the industry is con- 
verted to Naval work during the war, (3) the industry in periods 
between wars must be kept alive as a cadre from which to expand 
in case of emergency, and during times of emergencies one must 
prevent pirating of skilled labor and other wasteful practices 
which will arise in any industry which is rapidly expanding, and 
which has a minimum of skilled workers for its core. 

Thus, during the Civil War we saw informal arrangements 
between yards to stabilize their wages and working conditions; 
during World War I we saw the formation of the Macy or Ship- 
ping Board; during World War II we saw the formation of the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee years before the War 
Labor Board took jurisdiction; during the Korean emergency we 
saw a Shipbuilding and Repair Subcommittee of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

However, in all these periods between the end of the war and 
the beginning of the next emergency, we have in our history seen 
a virtual breakdown of the wage and working condition stabili- 
zation, which was so onerously and carefully built up during the 
period of the emergency itself. This occurred after the Civil 
War, after World War I, and now it is occurring after World 
War II and the Korean emergency. 

Today, all the Unions having membership in this industry 
are united in one great national labor organization. 

One of the main objectives of organized labor is always the 
obtaining, for workers within its jurisdiction, of wages and 
working conditions commensurate with their skill, knowledge and 
experience, and the hazards and irregularity of employment as 
well as productive ability. 

The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America has, since its inception, sought to establish uniform 
wages and working conditions on the highest possible level 
throughout the industry it represents and to remove labor costs 
as a factor in inter-yard competition. 

The hope of the organized workers in our industry lies in 
persistent, intelligent and constructive action. Every contract 
has been a milestone to seal another forward move in the decisive 
effort to yield greater advances in wages and improved condi- 
tions and benefits for the shipyard workers. 

It now becomes possible for this great labor organization to 
set up a bargaining committee which will insure that we will not 
now follow the same pattern as we did after the Civil War and 
after World War I; that we will explore every possible avenue 
to formulate and cement uniformity and concerted action on pol- 
icy and program between all trade unions operating in the indus- 
try to attain in unanimity a higher plateau of benefits, com- 
pensation and security for the shipyard workers of America. 
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The last National Convention of our Union in October of 1958 
noted the fact that our industry’s labor representation was now 
embodied in a great single national federation, and we also noted 
that the main hope of the industry in order to avoid the morass 
into which it fell after World War I is concerted action on policy 
and program between the Unions involved. 

As many Unions presently at this Convention will attest, we 
have at all times worked to the best of our ability to unify and 
coordinate our actions with that of our brother and sister unions 
in the AFL-CIO, who also represent shipyard workers. We be- 
lieve the time has come to formulize these arrangements, to 
insure that we have both an avenue and means of procedure 
which will enable us to overcome the vast inequities in wages and 
working conditions presently prevailing in the industry. 

The work done by our skilled mechanics has always been 
identical from one yard to another, no matter which union has 
represented the worker. 

It is time that this Federation establish that form of joint 
enterprise which will suit the from of bargaining collectively 
between yards, to the work presently being accomplished by the 
mechanics within the yards. 

Therefore we hope that this Third Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO will permit the establishment of a joint com- 
mittee of unions, representing all affiliated National and Interna- 
tional Unions involved, for the shipbuilding and ship repair 
industry, for the purpose of formulating industry wide policy on 
wage and contract negotiations, using as a criterion the highest 
wage rates and most favorable working conditions prevailing. 
This formulation will mean that the ability of the employers to 
play one union against another, one worker against another, and 
brother against brother in this industry, will once and for all be 
stopped. 

It will no longer be possible for two shipyards, lying well 
within commuting distance from each other, to pay vastly differ- 
ent wages and allow vastly different working conditions. 

For the first time in any peacetime period it will be possible 
for this industry, if such Committee is established, to operate in 
a fashion which will assure equity to the workers, and remove 
labor cost as a competitive factor within the United States. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Maritime Program 


RESOLUTION NO. 105—By Delegate Harry O’Reilly, Mari- 
time Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The maritime industry throughout North Amer- 
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ica is facing some of the most critical problems in its history— 
problems vitally affecting the welfare and security of hundreds of 
thousands of marine and allied craft unions who are members 
of unions affiliated with this industry. Many of these problems 
arise out of restrictive and unfair legislation, unfair interpretation 
and application of federal regulations by various Government 
agencies, and the use by American management of low-cost, runa- 
way foreign operations to evade American trade union standards 
and to obtain unfair competitive advantages. 


WHEREAS, For the defense and the security of this nation, 
and the workers directly involved we must maintain a strong 
American maritime industry through the encouragement of do- 
mestic shipbuilding, assurances that our privately operated mer- 
chant marine will be sufficient to carry our domestic waterborne 
commerce and a fair share of our foreign commerce. In order to 
achieve this very necessary condition which is essential to the 
maintenance of an adequate maritime industry and to further our 
organizational efforts in all areas of our industry, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 1. Runaway Operations. We must continue, and 
wherever possible, step up, on all levels, our efforts to eliminate 
the runaway operations whereby American interests build ships 
in foreign shipyards, and place these ships, as well as others, under 
the so-called runaway registry as a means of evading U. S. taxes, 
safety standards and all the conditions enjoyed by workers en- 
gaged in the American maritime industry. More hen any other 
factor, the runaway operations are responsible for the present 
plight of the American maritime industry. 


2. Government Encroachment on Private Shipping by MSTS. 
Although much effort has been made to cut back on the use of 
MSTS government-owned vessels in competition with private ship- 
ping, we must continue to move for the elimination of this unfair 
and costly government enterprise. In carrying both great quanti- 
ties of American cargoes and the transportation of vast numbers 
of passengers, the government’s Military Sea Transport Service 
is depriving private shipping operations of a substantial share of 
this nation’s shipping activities. Unless the government reduces 
its operations in this area, more and more private shipping com- 
panies will be forced to go out of business. Every effort should 
be made to assure that private enterprise is not replaced by the 
government. 


3. Government Agencies. In virtually every area of operations 
in which the marine worker is engaged, we find that his security 
and welfare are affected, or influenced by various government 
agencies. Aware of this effect of these government agencies upon 
the members of our affiliated unions, we must continue our activi- 
ties to: (a) to prevent any curtailment of vitally-needed services, 
including those of the Public Health for marine workers; (b) to 
assure fair and equitable treatment for unions before the National 
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Labor Relations Board in all regions; (c) to effect the transfer of 
jurisdiction over seamen from the Coast Guard to a civilian 
agency ; (d) to halt discriminatory rulings against domestic ship- 
ping by the railroad-dominated Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to obtain proper maritime representation on the Commission ; 
(e) to insure that American shipping will carry its full share under 
the 50-50 provisions of the Cargo Preference Act and to provide 
proper enforcement of this provision. 


4. U.S. Shipping Policy. Many of the policies in light of present 
conditions are unrealistic and inadequate if we are to maintain a 
strong American merchant marine as a defense and economic ne- 
cessity. 

Chief or principal among those problems requiring govern- 
mental attention and action in this regard are: 


(1) Recodification of U. S. shipping laws and the moderniza- 
tion of all of the archaic maritime laws, in such a manner, how- 
ever, to protect the present rights and standards enjoyed by 
American seamen. 

(2) We urge a more equitable and realistic program of gov- 
ernment subsidy to enable more American flag shipping to com- 
pete successfully with low-wage, foreign shipping. 


(3) We must intensify the fight to preserve and rebuild do- 
mestic shipping as a means of providing employment for Ameri- 
can maritime workers, and for strengthening the American mer- 
chant marine. 

(4) To meet the competition of the rapidly expanding foreign 
fleets throughout the world, we urge that the Government imple- 
ment much needed rebuilding and vessel replacement programs 
as to make certain that the American Flag Fleet does not become 
obsolete from a competitive standpoint. 


(5) We strongly support federal government encouragement 
and assistance to tramp shipping companies operating under the 
American flag. 

5. Legislation Included Among the Federal Statutes Desired 
and Which are Essential to Re-establish and Maintain U. S. Mari- 
time Supremacy. We urge the enactment of adequate legislation to 
protect fishermen and cannery workers, as well as all other Ameri- 
can workers, against cheaply produced foreign imports. 


We reaffirm the need for the maintenance of the union hiring 
hall as the only fair, equitable and effective means of protecting 
the employment and security of maritime workers. 


We urge support of effective legislation to strengthen the do- 
mestic oil tanker segment of the American maritime industry. 


We favor legislation to provide American or Canadian qualified 
pilots on board during transit of the Seaway and the Great Lakes 


area. 
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6. ILO and Safety of Life at Sea Conventions. We urge con- 
tinued participation in the International Labor Organization and 
the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. However, we call for the 
designation of adequate labor representation to these important 
sessions. 


7. Unorganized Maritime Workers. We recommend continued 
participation and assistance by the AFL-CIO member affiliated 
unions with jurisdiction in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Seaway area in the organizing activity of the maritime workers. 


We pledge support to the workers in the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes area, and on both coasts, who are seeking to throw off the 
yoke of company-dominated unions. 


Further, we make every effort to bring them into the organized 
labor movement to enable them to obtain the benefits enjoyed by 
workers in the bona fide trade union movement. 


8. Daily Labor Paper. We support the idea that the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO investigate the possibility of publishing 
a daily labor newspaper in light of attacks from its vicious ene- 
mies, and because of the need for an unbiased presentation of 
labor’s viewpoint and problems. 


9. ITF Affiliation. We strongly recommend that our members 
who are not presentlyaffiliated with the International Transport 
Workers Federation, bring to the attention of their officers in 
their respective national and international unions, the advisability 
of seeking affiliation with ITF for the purpose of advancing the 
interests of American maritime workers as well as the free trade 
unions Overseas. 


10. Communism. We reaffirm the position of the Maritime 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO and its affiliated members to con- 
tinue our long record of fighting against these elements who meet, 
work with and further the interests of international communism. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move adoption 
of nn recommendation to refer to the Executive 
Council. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Bethlehem Steel Shipyards 


RESOLUTION NO. 96—By Delegates John J. Grogan, Ross D. 
Blood, Andrew A. Pettis, Joseph Townsley, Richard Lloyd ; Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 


The AFL-CIO Convention and Officers fully support the State- 
ment by its Executive Council of August 20, 1959, supporting the 
17,000 embattled shipyard workers of the Industrial Union of 
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Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America employed by Beth- 
lehem Steel Company in eight Atlantic Coast shipyards. 


We call upon the House Armed Services Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Activities, to conduct an immediate fact-finding 
investigation on the situation. We simply cannot afford to lose 
any more ground in our efforts to match and surpass the growing 
Soviet military machine. There is ample precedent for this step 
because the same Subcommittee investigated a similar situation 
in 1954 in a Bethlehem yard. 


We must also consider the absolute necessity of maintaining 
our pool of highly skilled and experienced shipyard workers. The 
collective know-how of these men is vital to our national security. 
The dissipation and eventual loss of these special skills could have 
a far-reaching effect on our country’s ability to produce today’s 
and tomorrow’s nuclear vessels. 


The two extraordinary features of the negotiations with Beth- 
lehem’s Shipbuilding Division this year are: 


(1) The demand by the Company for contract provisions which 
are unparalleled in American industry and which would (a) de- 
stroy any real seniority rights; (b) permit the Company to require 
its highly skilled shipyard craftsmen to do any work outside of 
their own craft; (c) result in a reduction in many wage payments, 
such as call-in pay, night shift bonus, etc.; and (d) make a legal- 
istic mumbo-jumbo out of the grievance and arbitration procedure 
more complicated even than court proceedings; and 


(2) The unilateral imposition upon the employees on August 
13, 1959, after only three weeks of bargaining, of these onerous 
terms of employment. 


Item (2) above has caused tremendous unrest in Bethlehem’s 
yards so that the Union is having a difficult time in preventing 
its members from going on strike. 

We also call upon the Navy Department to demand of Beth- 
lehem Steel Company that it restore the working conditions that 
prevailed under the old Bethlehem contract, while negotiations 
for a new contract continue. 


We call upon General Counsel of the NLRB to issue a com- 
plaint against the Bethlehem Steel Company and to petition for 
an injunction restraining the Company from continuing its un- 
lawful, provocative violations of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: I move adoption of 
the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the recommendation to 
adopt Resolution No. 96 with regard to the Bethlehem Steel Ship- 
yards. Is there any discussion ? 


DELEGATE ANDREW A. PETTIS, Shipbuilders: If it is 
all right with the Chairman and the delegates, I will submit a 
statement on this because of the brevity that is necessary to end 
this convention at this time. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: If there is no objection, that will be 
done. 


... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


The following statement was submitted by Delegate Pettis 
for the record: 


DELEGATE ANDREW A. PETTIS: On August 20, 1959, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council passed a resolution supporting “the 
17,000 embattled shipyard workers of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America employed by Beth- 
lehem Steel Company in eight Atlantic Coast yards who are 
facing an all-out offensive by management.” 


This was an unusual act of the Executive Council in that the 
members of our Union were not on strike and, it was hoped, 
would be militant enough not to strike. 


However, the situation has now reached the point where the 
officers of this Union cannot much longer prevail on their mem- 
bers to remain at work. No skilled craftsman, despite recog- 
nized patriotism and concern for the national defense, can long 
consent to accept the oppressive working conditions imposed 
upon them unilaterally by Bethlehem Steel Company, and these 
men have been doing so for over a month. 


The story of Bethlehem’s negotiations and the attempt, in 
defiance of all the requirements of national defense, of Bethlehem 
to shut its yards, including the ones presently building nuclear 
vessels for the Navy, began in the latter part of May, 1959. 


Bethlehem Steel Company operates eight shipyards on the 
Atlantic Coast. These yards are covered by a Master Agreement, 
and have been since the inception of World War II. The yards 
employ 17,000 highly skilled craftsmen, and built over sixty per 
cent of the total wartime production of vessels, both naval and 
merchant, during the Second World War. The yards hold a cadre 
of skilled workers which is capable at any time of expanding 
twenty-fold to keep our Nation secure in time of emergency. 


These shipyards at the present time, particularly the Bethle- 
hem-Quincy yard, are building two nuclear vessels, three guided 
missile frigates; and converting one guided missile cruiser and 
another attack transport. The nuclear vessels are the cruiser 
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“Long Beach” and the nuclear guided missile frigate, which are 
the first atomic powered surface naval vessels to be built in this 
country. 


All the vessels were awarded to the Bethlehem Steel Company 
on non-competitive bids, that is, on negotiated price—by the 
United States Department of the Navy, to retain in the yard its 
complement of highly skilled shipyard workers and keep them 
available for periods of crisis. 


A three-year agreement between the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and our Union expired on the 31st of July, 1959. On May 
26, 1959, our Union wrote to Bethlehem notifying them of our 
desire to negotiate with respect to the terms and conditions of a 
new contract to become effective as of midnight, July 31. How- 
ever, the first meeting between the parties did not take place un- 
til July 7, 1959—twenty-two days prior to the expiration of the 
contract, and over a month and one-half after our initial letter 
requesting negotiations. 


Since 1947, the Union has not struck upon the expiration of 
its collective bargaining contracts with the Company. Indeed, 
upon the expiration of such contracts in 1952, 1954, and 1956, the 
parties on each occasion entered into one or more written agree- 
ments undertaking not to strike for specified periods and to con- 
tinue then existing conditions, so that negotiations might be un- 
dertaken without undue pressure upon the parties. 


Notwithstanding these facts, the Company this year, begin- 
ning in the early part of July, broadcast among its customers at 
its ship repair yards notification that it would not assure such 
customers of the completion of any work in the Company’s repair 
yards which would not be completed before July 31, 1959—the 
expiration date of the collective bargaining contracts—and that 
the Company also would not assure customers of the completion 
of any work that might thereafter be placed in the Company’s 
repair yards unless the extent of that work was so limited that it 
could be completed before July 31, 1959. The result of these 
activities was that a number of customers removed vessels al- 
ready in the Company’s repair yards to other yards, and that a 
large number of customers refrained from placing their vessels 
in the Company’s repair yards for needed work. As a consequence 
hundreds of the Company’s employees in their repair yards were 
laid off on the grounds that no work was available for them. 


It is most significant that the Company gave the aforesaid 
notices to its customers without first inquiring—as the Company 
had done weeks or more before the expiration of the collective 
bargaining contracts in 1952, 1954, and 1956—of the Union 
whether it would, as in the past, agree not to strike for a reason- 
able period of time after the expiration of the contract, so as to 
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permit the Company to complete repair work already in the yards 
and to accept additional repair work. 


It is further significant that the Union, on its own motion, on 
July 28, 1959, offered to enter into an agreement with the Com- 
pany that the Union would not call a strike for at least thirty 
days after July 31, 1959, if the Company would, during said 
period, maintain the then existing conditions of employment, and 
further offered that if any customers during said period, desired 
to have the Company perform repair work which could not be 
completed within said thirty day period, the Union would be glad 
to consider entering into an agreement that the employees would 
— such work. The Company rejected these offers out of 

and. 


At the beginning of our negotiations, on July 8, 1959, the 
Company presented the Union with a proposed agreement which 
is literally unparalleled in the American shipbuilding and repair 
industry. During our so-called negotiations with Bethlehem, Mr. 
H. R. Pund, Bethlehem’s chief spokesman, stated that the Com- 
pany had spent some three and one-half months in formulating 
its proposed contract. Again, an examination of the proposed 
contract will show that it leaves no major provision of the ex- 
pired contract untouched, so that one can well beleive that three 
and one-half months were expanded by Bethlehem’s responses 
to our Union’s attempts to maintain uninterrupted production in 
Bethlehem’s shipyards prove beyond doubt that Bethlehem simply 
paid no heed to its obligation to the Nation; to the Navy Depart- 
ment; and to its own employees to avoid delay in the constructon 
of the atomic and other naval vessels now building in Bethle- 
hem’s yards. 


In order that negotiations and production might continue 
uninterrupted, our Union, as we have already stated, on July 28 
offered to continue at work for thirty days after the expiration 
of the old labor contract, if Bethlehem would, during these thirty 
days, maintain the then existing terms of employment. Bethle- 
hem rejected this offer. On August 6, 1959, our Union offered to 
submit to arbitration by an impartial expert all of Bethlehem’s 
proposals and our Union’s proposals for a new contract. Bethle- 
hem rejected this offer. A few days later our Union proposed 
that an impartial expert be invited to sit in with the negotiators 
in order to guide them in devising fruitful and constructive 
methods of procedure. Bethlehem rejected this last proposal. 
Even if one makes allowances for the objection harbored by some 
managements and unions to submitting the terms of a new labor 
contract to arbitration, it is certainly obvious that the first and 
third proposals above mentioned were sensible, practical and 
frequently utilized methods for avoiding strikes or other inter- 
ruptions of production. 


On August 3, Bethlehem—through our Union’s members had 
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remained at work despite termination of the labor contract— 
made a frontal attack upon the Union: Bethlehem discontinued 
enforcement of the union shop provision of the labor contract; 
discontinued enforcement of the dues check-off provision of that 
contract; discontinued the top seniority theretofore granted to 
union officers and shop stewards; and discontinued the old con- 
tract’s provisions governing grievance procedure. (The last act 
would appear to be a direct attempt to provoke a strike by de- 
priving the employees of any orderly machinery for the adjust- 
ment of grievances.) 


Not content with these provocative acts, Bethlehem, on Au- 
gust 13, put into effect all of the unheard of and outrageous pro- 
visions of its proposed contract! That Bethlehem knew that this 
final arrogance probably would—and perhaps intended that it 
should—provoke a strike which would stop production of naval 
vessels, is evidenced by the fact that on August 11, 1959, (the 
day on which Bethlehem announced its plan to impose the pro- 
visions of its proposed contract upon the employees) a number 
of the personnel managers of Bethlehem’s various yards, known 
as Management’s Representatives, hastily returned to their yards 
from New York and took measures, such as removing from the 
yards work in progress therein, in preparation for a strike. 


Naturally, the Union has filed charges with the National La- 
bor Relations Board. But this group, more than any other in this 
country, is well aware of the situation concerning unfair labor 
practice charges filings by unions in the NLRB. We have re- 
quested the General Council of the NLRB for an injunction, but, 
again, you are well aware more than any other group of people, 
what effect this request will have. 


We are also calling for a Congressional Investigation to as- 
certain the true facts of this labor dispute, because we find it 
difficult to believe that any of the Company’s contentions are 
— knowing the industry and the Company’s producton 
situation. 


A few instances will serve to show you exactly what Bethle- 
hem is demanding of our Union. 


In discussing Bethlehem’s demands, you must know that the 
Union’s sole monetary requests of the Company were that the 
entire question of increased wages and improved working con- 
ditions be studied, and that the parties then formulate, on the 
basis of such study, contract provisions respecting these matters 
which would help solve existing problems and by mutually satis- 
factory to both parties. Therefore Bethlehem’s demands were 
not the usual case of an employer’s unwillingness to grant union 
proposals. 


It must also be recognized that because of the major impor- 
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tance of the Bethlehem yards to national defense, the yards, 
themselves, do not have to compete for work. 


For example, we know that between the end of World War II 
and March 15, 1954, the Government of this Nation has awarded 
non-competitively to Bethlehem Steel Company contracts for the 
building of vessels totaling $158,035,000. Since March of 1954, 
Bethlehem has been awarded hundreds of millions of dollars 
— non-competitive contracts for the construction of naval 
vessels. 


We must also remember that no matter what the “peace-war” 
situation is at any given point in our Nation’s history, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to insure that certain types of military produc- 
tion should go on unimpeded, with no interruption, to assure 
the continuance of weapons and other material construction over 
the long term, and to maintain the even flow of experimental 
production in this new field of nuclear powered propulsion. 


Further, a great deal of Bethlehem’s commercial construction 
and repair work is obtained on a negotiated basis. 


In face of these facts, Bethlehem has repeatedly stated 
through our negotiations that the reasons for its unheard of de- 
mands upon the Union was the necessity to place its yards in a 
position to compete with other shipyards in bidding for contracts 
for government and private ship construction and repair. The 
Company’s representatives contended that the slightly lower 
hourly rates paid by other shipyards placed Bethlehem’s yards 
in a bad competitve position. Despite the fact that this conten- 
tion was obviously untenable when made, it has now become 
utterly ludicrous, because the hourly rates now being paid by 
most of Bethlehem’s competitors are higher than those being 
paid by Bethlehem! 


Accordingly, Bethlehem’s proposals cannot have been moti- 
vated by a desire to better its competitive position, because it 
has not had to compete. Nor can it be reasoned that behind its 
proposals is a desire by Bethlehem to reduce its costs and there- 
fore to reduce costs to the Navy Department. The 1954 hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Defense Activities of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, under House Resolution 125, re- 
vealed that the major, and perhaps, indeed, the sole factor which 
makes the prices exacted by Bethlehem from the Navy Depart- 
ment higher than those received by other yards, is its enormous 
overhead. In addition, Bethlehem’s representatives, in the nego- 
tiations with our Union, repeatedly refused even to estimate the 
cost of any terms of employment provided for in the old labor 
contract which Bethlehem was seeking to eliminate in the new 
contract—a clear indication that reduction of such costs was not 
the motivating factor behind Bethlehem’s proposals and that, in 
any event, if Bethlehem could not estimate that cost, it certainly 
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would not be able to pass on to the Navy Department the benefit 
of the elimination of that cost. 


Most damning to our minds, in any scrutiny of Bethlehem’s 
real motivation in attempting to foist upon us an agreement 
such as has not been seen in the labor movement for the past 
fifty years, was Bethlehem’s ultimate mention in 1954, when the 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee was 
holding hearings on the award of non-competitive Destroyers to 
the Bethlehem-Quincy yard, that Bethlehem had included in the 
price quoted to the Navy for these Destroyers the entire over- 
head and maintenance of its Quincy shipyard, to the extent of 
eighty per cent of the maintenance ofthe yard. When Mr. 
Strohmeier, Vice President in Charge of Shipbuilding Opera- 
tions for Bethlehem Steel Company, was asked by Congressman 
Nelson: 


“Well, do you have any arrangement with the government 
whereby you can rebate on this overhead if you do get private 
work?” 


Mr. Strohmeier repled that they had no such understanding 
with the Navy as regard to private work. 


In other words, the yard could be flooded with private work 
after the Destroyer contracts were obtained, but the price to the 
Navy Department would still not be reduced. 


But they had a tacit understanding that “any additional 
Navy work will take into account what they have taken into 
account in the award of these Destroyers.” 


Brothers, these are direct quotes. This is an admission from 
Bethlehem that they think absolutely nothing of charging entire 
yard maintenance off of one government contract, with no rebate 
to the government in case further private work is brought into 
the shipyard. Therefore, why should the yards now be calling 
for a decrease in cost of building vessels? According to the way 
the Bethlehem bookkeeping is done, the higher the cost of build- 
ing the vessels the more profits for Bethlehem Steel Company. 


You must also remember that the productivity increase in 
the shipbuilding and repair industry has, perhaps, been the high- 
est in the country. Figures of the Federal Reserve Board itself 
on construction and repair of vessels, have shown that over the 
past decade productivity in the shipyards has increased by more 
than five to five and one-half per cent a year as compounded. 


The fantastic rise in productivity in the ship construction and 
repair industry has not been accompanied, contrary to the ex- 
perience in most other industries, by automation. These pro- 
ductivity increases, greater, perhaps than those of any other 
industry, have been achieved by only slight changes in methods 
of production. They have been achieved actually as a result of 
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the increased skills on the part of the craftsmen building the 
vessels. 


At the very outset of these negotiations Bethlehem Steel 
Company confronted the Union’s representitives with demands 
that its new collective bargaining agreement should contain pro- 
visions which would permit the Company completely to ignore 
the loyal services of craftsmen who have been employed in its 
yards for twenty or twenty-five years—in other words, the Com- 
pany demanded complete destruction of the seniority rights 
which these skilled craftsmen and American workers—organized 
or not—have enjoyed for over half a century. The Company 
has also demanded the right to ignore the skills, and the pride 
in their skills, of these men; it has insisted that it must be given 
the right to assign these skilled craftsmen—machinists, tool and 
diemakers, electricians—to any task which the management’s 
whim may dictate. In addition, Bethlehem has demanded re- 
duction in wage payments which these essential shipyard work- 
ers have enjoyed for years. 


In addition to the above, we were faced with such fantastic 
demands as the following: 


The Company would not give a copy of the new agreement 
to any new employee unless the employee requested it. Usually, 
as you all know, a copy of the agreement is automatically given 
to a new employee. Now Bethlehem wants the employee to ask 
for it. Presumably, this is to save the Company a great deal of 
money, in that the Company figures that if it hired new workers 
that did not know anything about a collective bargaining agree- 
ment they might not have to hand out a few extra copies. You 
must, of course, at this point understand that Bethlehem does 
not hire many new workers during the year. The workers in 
these yards, owing to the reduction in the amount of shipbuild- 
ing and repair, are all old-time employees of many years’ senior- 
ity and great skill. You cannot hire many new workers in a 
shipyard at the present time. 


The second proposal which the Company made was in the 
form of an amendment to the union security clause which pro- 
vided that men hired between the date of expiration of the old 
agreement and the date of any new agreement would not have 
to become members of the Union. The proposal, clearly, to all 
of us, points out that Bethlehem wanted a strike, the hiring of 
strikebreakers, the signing of a new agreement, and then keep- 
ing the strikebreakers on without their having to become mem- 
bers of the Union. How this would reduce costs to the Company, 
we are still at a loss to comprehend; but, presumably, the Com- 
pany figured that strikebreakers might be able to work harder 
than its normal group of employees. Of course, whether they 
would do the work to the specifications required, would be an- 
other problem. 
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The third proposal of the Company was, that the Company 
would have the right to call men completely out of shifts on 
calendar premium days or holidays. 


The next proposal that the Company handed us was that 
they did not have to tell the men what their classification and 
rate was going to be. Then the Company was going to revise 
piecework without any recourse to arbitration, even on already 
established rates. 


Naturally, the Company proposed elimination of a great 
many premiums and the reduction of a great many forms of 
premiums, such as call-in and reporting pay, shift premiums, etc. 


The Company also put in an extremely ingenious proposal 
which could allow it to eliminate any base guarantee of vaca- 
tion pay. In other words, they would give a man vacation but 
not the pay upon which to take it. The normal base in this in- 
dustry is forty hours’ pay for every week of vacation for em- 
ployees who work a certain length of time. The Company also, 
in this connection, proposed to take away from probationary 
employees all rights to vacation pay or vacations. 


In connection with the Company’s demands, many of the 
rights which the Company is now trying to abolish, particu- 
larly the seniority rights, have existed for over half a century— 
whether or not the employees were covered by collective bar- 
os agreements or were represented by any trade union. 
t was necessary to have seniority in this industry because of 
the tremendous skills attained by the employees. For this rea- 
son, and for this reason alone, in many yards, particularly in 
new construction yards, there is no such thing as compulsory 
retirement for skilled employees. They simply work until they 
die, because if they do go there is no one to replace them. 


The employees in vessel construction and vessel repair, par- 
ticularly on large steel vessels, are skilled craftsmen. Many of 
them have completed years of apprenticeship. Some trades in 
particular have apprenticeships lasting for as long as eight 
years. These men take pride in their work; they take pride in 
their crafts; and they take pride in their skills. To these ma- 
chinists, tool and diemakers, electricians, pipefitters, shipfitters, 
etc., the Company was stating that it must be given the right 
to assign these skilled craftsmen to any task which manage- 
ment’s whim may dictate, and at the same time, reduce the wage 
payment for the work done. 

Then, and at the last, the Company made its final request, 
which was very simple: All past practices in any of the yards 
should be discontinued. 

At the basic root of this dispute between our Union and the 
Company is the long-planned purpose of Bethlehem to foist upon 
its employees in the shipyards a contract whose provisions would 
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not only signify a surrender by these workers of all their rights 
and privileges, and also of the ones they enjoyed before they 
were represented by a union, but which would serve as a guide- 
post for the entire shipbuilding industry; and from that, could 
be extended to the steel industry through Bethlehem’s other 
agreements; to the steel fabricating industry through Bethle- 
hem’s other agreements; to the metals fabrication industry 
through Bethlehem’s competitors; and to all industry in this 


country. 


Bethlehem, in other words, decided that this was the year to 
“get us.” The Company did not care that it had a nuclear 
powered cruiser; a nuclear powered guided missile frigate; 
three other guided missile frigates, and a guided missile vessel 
on the ways in the Quincy yard. They wanted to force us out, 
as they forced the Steelworkers out, and then by yelling national 
emergency, to force us back to work under no agreement at all. 
This was clearly the Company’s intent, as demonstrated by its 
original contract proposals. 


We have thus far been successful in keeping our people at 
work without too many interruptions, particularly in the Quincy 
yard. Our record is attested to by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, who has stated in various letters to Congressmen: 


“The Navy is aware of the union’s keeping its members at 
work and appreciates this exercise of responsible leadership. 
The Local and National leaders of the International Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America (AFL-CIO) have 
for many years cooperated in the building of vitally needed 
ships and have displayed great loyalty to the government by 
maintaining full and continuous production in the constructio 
and repair of these ships.” 


However, how long can you expect any group of employees, 
no matter how skilled; no matter how well trained; no matter 
how militant; and no matter how righteous their purpose, to 
keep working under these conditions. We do not know, nor can 
we hazard a guess, as to how long we will be able to continue 
this way. 


There was definitely, we believe, another purpose in Bethle- 
hem’s mind in its attacks upon our Union this year. 


Perhaps most of you have read the article in “The Reporter” 
for August 20, 1959, in which it was stated that: 


“One of the lawyer-negotiators for the industry, John Morse, 
has said that the companies have no plans to try to reopen the 
mills ‘unless the strike goes on for a very long time and there 
is a revolt among the membership.’ ” 


John Morse is the attorney for Bethlehem Steel Company. 
There is no doubt in our minds that the Company was hoping, 
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by forcing us out on strike and then attempting to break the 
strike in the shipyards on the basis of the patriotism of the 
workers involved and the clear knowledge of these workers that 
their work is essential, they would be able to try to break the 
steel strike by re-opening the steel mills. This was the first 
clear indication that we had, and that the Steelworkers had, of 
the basic purpose of the steel negotiations. 


We knew that no strike could be tolerated in the Quincy 
yard. Bethlehem knew that we knew it, yet they were hell-bent 
on forcing us out. 


There was only one reason for them to force us out—they 
had no reason to do it economically—they had no reason to do 
it for all dictates of common sense. The only reason for them 
to force us out was to break us because of the Quincy situation, 
in order then to turn around and break steel. 


We have had, in the past few weeks, speeches in the Congress 
of the United States, pointing out the inequities in this case. 
We must, at the present time, demand public hearings before 
a Congressional Committee to evidence the fact that Bethlehem 
is endangering our Naval defense purely to carry out a policy 
laid down by its offense against decent labor relations. 


The facts must be brought out to the public; and to you, our 
Brothers in the trade union field, we appeal for the utmost co- 
operation and assistance to enable us to continue what seems to 
be a long drawn-out future struggle. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY RIEVE: Mr. Chairman, 
t concludes the report of Subcommittee No. 3 of the Resolu- 
ms Committee. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes Secretary 
Buckmaster of the Resolutions Committee. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman, 
we have two resolutions here that weren’t acted upon in the first 
day of the convention. 


Freedom of Communist China Prisoners 
RESOLUTION NO. 46—By Delegate J. T. Marr; Oregon. 
WHEREAS, Certain American citizens are still being held 

prisoners in Communist China, and 


WHEREAS, The State Department has apparently exhausted 
all means of obtaining the release of these American citizens after 
obtaining the release of many others, although still working 
toward the release of all, and 


WHEREAS, The usual lines of communication have been in- 
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effective in this instance, and the only recent means to attempt to 
overcome this block to the release of these American citizens have 
been the letters of American schooi children, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO in convention assembled urge 
all AFL-CIO affiliated unions and their members to join in this 
communications crusade in the interest of bringing about the 
release of these American citizens and in the over-all interest of 
securing justice and respect for human rights under law as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution of the United States and those of 
other nations in the free world. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: On that resolu- 
tion, the Resolutions Committee proposes that we endorse the 
principle of obtaining the release of American prisoners and refer 
it - the Executive Council to implement the purposes of this 
resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any discussion or objection ? 
Hearing none the recommendation is adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: We have com- 
bined for the consideration of the committee and for the considera- 
tion of the convention Resolutions Numbers 84 and 36. Resolution 
Number 84 is entitled “Use of Foreign Music,” and Resolution 
Number 36 is entitled “Foreign Production of Video-Tape AG, 
Broadcasting.” 


Use of Foreign Music 


RESOLUTION NO. 84—By Delegate Herman Kenin, Hal C. 
Davis, Ed Charette, Frank B. Field, Bob Sidell, Edward Ringus, 
Kenneth E. Plummer, American Federation of Musicians. 


WHEREAS, The practice of incorporating into American tele- 
vision and motion picture film foreign music, talent and services, 
in no way identified as such, does not promote genuine, inter- 
national cultural exchange, and 


WHEREAS, The palming off as American of bogus foreign 
substitutes for American musicians, actors and technicians has 
had a seriously detrimental impact on American culture, industry 
and labor, and 


WHEREAS, musicians and other employees of the filmed 
entertainment industry need protection from the “runaway” film 
making abroad, which uses “cut-rate” canned music, thereby de- 
priving even foreign musicians of inadequately compensated em- 
ployment, and 
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WHEREAS, Senator Wayne Morse, at the instance of the 
AFM, has introduced a resolution in the Senate calling for a Con- 
gressional investigation of these retrogressive, job-destroying 
practices and for remedial legislation to correct such abuses, 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations goes on record as supporting the 
efforts of the American Federation of Musicians to protect Ameri- 
can employment and cultural standards in the filmed entertain- 
ment industry, as expressed in Senator Morse’s resolution, Senate 
Resolution 126, introduced May 28, 1959, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention instructs the Legislative 
Department of the AFL-CIO to use every effort to support the 
Morse Resolution. 


Foreign Production of Video Tape for Broadcasting 


RESOLUTION NO. 36—By Delegates George N. Smith; Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 


WHEREAS, A United States Senate sub-committee has been 
established for the purpose of investigating the foreign production 
of motion pictures and the foreign production of musical record- 
ings by United States companies as they affect the American mo- 
tion picture and recording industry, and 


WHEREAS, It has been demonstrated that the production of 
motion pictures and recordings outside the United States has, and 
will continue to have, a serious effect upon the employment oppor- 
tunities of a substantial number of workers in the United States 
in these industries, and 


WHEREAS, With the recent development of video tape many 
United States radio and television broadcasting companies have 
expanded the practice of producing television and other program- 
ming on video tape, in foreign countries. This practice will have a 
serious effect upon the employment of Union members in the 
Broadcast industry, and therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO respectfully requests that the 
sub-committee of the United States, through its Chairman, Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, place upon its agenda the investigation of the 
foreign production of video tape by United States and foreign com- 
panies for display in the United States, and the effect of such for- 
eign production on the employment opportunities of American 
workers in the television industry. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The Committee 
recommends to the convention that Resolutions Numbers 36 and 84 
be referred to the Executive Council with its endorsement and with 
the request that all interested organizations be consulted with, and 
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the Executive Council be authorized to proceed with the objectives 
sought. I move the adoption of the Committee’s recommendation. 


... The motion was seconded. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any discussion ? 


DELEGATE DUNCAN, Associated Actors and Artists of 
America: With your permission, may I read a statement on behalf 
of Donald Conaway, a delegate for the Actors? This is a very brief 
statement and I believe it will expedite things rather than sub- 
mitting it later. It is as follows: 


“President Meany and brother delegates, I rise to support the 
Committee’s action with respect to Resolution 84 and 36 as a dele- 
gate from the Actors and also in my capacity as National Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Federation of Television and Radio 
Artists. It is particularly gratifying that the Third Annual Con- 
vention in adopting the Committee’s recommendations will be 
reaffirming and supporting Senate Resolution Number 126 intro- 
duced by Senator Wayne Morse, labor’s great friend, and one of the 
two Senators who voted against the infamous Landrum-Griffin 
Bill now titled ‘Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959.’ ” 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any further discussion on 


these resolutions or any objection to the recommendation of the 
committee? 


Hearing none, it will be so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: Resolution 
Number 39, “Trade with Soviet Russia and Satellites” is the 
next one. 


Trade with Soviet Russia and Satellites 
RESOLUTION NO. 39—By Delegate C. J. Haggerty. 


WHEREAS, Members of the American trade unions have made 
great sacrifices during the past decades to raise their wages and 
standard of living; and 


WHEREAS, the Soviet Russian government has done nothing 
but suppress the free trade union movement within its own bor- 
ders and that of its conquered territories; and 


WHEREAS, The Soviet Russian government has openly 
avowed to compete with the free Western world with products 
manufactured by their slave labor; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the third convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations urge 
a boycott in the United States of all goods, in whole or in part, 
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originating within the borders of the Union of Soviet Socialist Rus- 
sia and its conquered and occupied territories. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The Committee 
recommends Resolution Number 39 be referred to the Executive 
Council with instructions to study the matter with a view to its 
relationship to our general policy. 

I move the adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the motion to adopt 
the committee’s recommendation on Resolution Number 39. Is 
there any discussion or objection? 


Hearing none, the motion is carried and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The last one 
is Resolution Number 30, titled “Runaway Motion Picture Pro- 


duction.” 


Runaway Motion Picture Production 
RESOLUTION NO. 30—By Delegate C. J. Haggerty. 


WHEREAS, The 71st national convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, held at New York City in 1952, approved 
unanimously Resolution No. 92, protesting and condemning the 
practice of a number of American motion picture producers and 
advertising agencies, who leave the continental United States to 
make in foreign countries motion pictures for consumption in the 
United States; and 


WHEREAS, In many instances, the American motion pic- 
ture producer who runs away to make his pictures in foreign 
countries does so to take advantage of cut-rate wages that are 
lower than American standards; and 


WHEREAS, In other instances, the “runaway” producer 
goes abroad to save taxes, and in so doing deprives many United 
States citizens of employment who would otherwise be employed 
in the production of these motion pictures in this country, and 
thus the “runaway” producer deprives the United States govern- 
ment of taxes which would accrue from the salaries and wages 
of American technicians and artists were the pictures made in 
the United States; and 


WHEREAS, It is grossly unfair and improper for the man- 
agement of American business and industry to attempt to sell 
American products to American workers by means of advertising 
films that have been made in foreign countries by foreign workers 
for the specific purpose of avoiding the wage and living standards 
= make the purchase of their products in America possible; 
an 
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WHEREAS, It is also grossly unfair and improper for Ameri- 
can motion picture producers to make in foreign countries, paying 
cut-rate wages, theatrical feature motion pictures that should 
be made in the United States, such as the making of American 
Westerns in Spain; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the third convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
strongly protests such “runaway” motion picture production and 
urges the enactment of a federal law requiring that all motion 
pictures made in foreign countries and exhibited in the United 
States be plainly labeled in all advertising and in the main screen 
title with the country of origin, in order that the American public 
no longer be hoodwinked by “runaway” American motion picture 
producers. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: I want to point 
out to the delegates that in the recommendation printed there is a 
typographical error and the word “Committee” should be replaced 
with the word “Convention” so it would read, “The Committee 
recommends to the Convention” to endorse the resolve of this reso- 
lution; but since the whereases covered such a wide field, the com- 
mittee prefers not to endorse the whereases but only the resolve. 


I move the adoption of the Committee’s recommendation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the recommendation 
on Resolution Number 30 and the recommendation is to adopt. Is 
there any discussion or any objection to it? 


Hearing no objection, it is adopted and so ordered. 


The chair will now recognize the chairman of the Committee 
on State and Local Central Bodies, Brother Suffridge. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE AND LOCAL 
CENTRAL BODIES 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN JAMES SUFFRIDGE: Mr. Chair- 
man, the chairman did not have referred to this committee any of 
the resolutions of the convention. However, the committee met and 
had a lively discussion on the problems of State and Local Bodies 
and at this time I would like to have the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, William Pollock, read the statement and recommendation 
to this Committee. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY POLLOCK: Mr. Chairman, dele- 
gates to this Third Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO, the Com- 
mittee on State and Local Central Bodies wishes to submit the 
following report: 
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No resolutions have been referred to the Committee on State 
and Local Central Bodies. However, the Committee has carefully 
considered the Executive Council Report and on the basis of that 
review and the deliberations of the Committee, we herewith sub- 
mit the following report. 


Your Committee is most happy to report that during the two 
years since our last Convention, substantial further progress has 
been made toward merger of former AF of L and former CIO State 
and Local Central Bodies. As of September 10, 1959, merged state 
central bodies have been established in all but two states. As of 
that date, also, there were 436 local central bodies to which were 
affiliated both former AF of L and former CIO local unions. These 
mergers of state and local central bodies have undoubtedly helped 
to strengthen the entire trade union movement. Knowing the bene- 
fits resulting from merger, your Committee expresses its dis- 
appointment that mergers have not been completed in all states 
and cities. We therefore urge the Executive Council to do every- 
thing possible to assure that merger will be completed no later 
than December 31, 1959 in the remaining two states as well as the 
local communities where separate central bodies still exist. 


Your Committee wishes to commend the efforts of state central 
bodies to secure enactment of progressive legislation in the various 
states and to block enactment of anti-labor laws. State and local 
central bodies also performed a tremendous job in beating back 
the “right-to-work” attack in 1958. 


Although some beneficial legislation has been enacted in a 
number of states since our last Convention, the past two years 
have also seen a considerable number of reactionary statutes en- 
acted in many states. Thus, organized labor, working through state 
and local central bodies, still has a tremendous job to do in securing 
enactment of needed state legislation to advance the interests of 
workers and the entire community. To advance state legislative 
programs advocated by the AFL-CIO and its affiliates, your Com- 
mittee recommends continuous exchange of information and ideas 
among state bodies so that the state bodies can mutually reinforce 
our total labor effort in the state legislatures throughout the 


country. 


Your Committee highly commends the cooperation and sup- 
port state and local central bodies have given to the national legis- 
lative programs of the AFL-CIO. The legislative objectives of 
organized labor can be achieved only if the millions of trade union 
members in each section of the nation, acting as citizens and trade 
unionists, will seek to obtain the support of their representatives 
in the Congress for labor’s legislative goals. State and local central 
bodies can make an important contribution by spreading informa- 
tion on and mobilizing support for the AFL-CIO legislative pro- 
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gram. Therefore, it is particularly important that there be de- 
veloped the closest possible cooperation between the legislative 
committees of the state and local central bodies and the Legislative 
Department of the AFL-CIO. 


In many cities throughout the nation, local central bodies of the 
AFL-CIO play a key role in the life of the community. Trade 
unionists in these communities give voluntarily and generously 
of their time as members of school boards, housing authorities, 
public utilities commissions and many other public bodies. In even 
greater numbers, members of organized labor participate in Com- 
munity Chests, social welfare organizations and many other groups 
that provide significant services to their communities. Local 
central bodies have done much to arouse the interest of trade 
union members in their communities in serving in these various 
community endeavors. 


Your Committee commends local central bodies which have 
recognized the importance of participation by organized labor in 
community activities and urges local central bodies to redouble 
their energies to encourage even wider participation by their 
affiliates and members in the affairs of their communities. We also 
recommend that state and local central bodies do everything 
possible to urge trade union members in their communities to 
register and vote and vigorously support COPE. 


Your Committee strongly commends those central labor bodies 
which have sponsored effective community-wide parades and mass 
meetings on Labor Day. Nothing can do more to cement the trade 
union movement in a community and demonstrate to the com- 
munity the solidarity and spirit of fraternity of the trade union 
movement than enthusiastic celebration of labor’s holiday, especi- 
ally Labor Day parades. We call for rededication by the entire 
trade union movement to the traditions and values of Labor Day. 
We hope that in 1960 and the years to come many more central 
labor bodies will sponsor Labor Day parades. To further this 
objective, we call upon the officers of state and local central bodies, 
National and International Unions, and the AFL-CIO to do every- 
thing possible to encourage every central labor body to sponsor 
a traditional Labor Day parade. 


Many local unions have not yet affiliated with the state and 
local central bodies in their communities. Your Committee calls 
attention to Article XIV, Section 2, of the AFL-CIO Constitution, 
which states: 

“It shall be the duty of all national and international unions 
and organizing committees affiliated with the Federation to in- 
struct their local unions to join affiliated central labor bodies in 
their vicinity where such exist.” 


To carry out the objective of this provision of our Constitution, 
we request all National and International Unions to urge their 
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local unions to join and fully participate in the central labor bodies 
in their communities. Your Committee further recommends that 
the President appoint a committee which will seek, in cooperation 
with National and International Unions, to achieve affiliation of all 
local unions with state and local central bodies. The attainment of 
this objective will immeasurably strengthen state and local central 
bodies so that they will play their full role in furthering the 
political, legislative and economic goals of the labor movement. 


The Committee respectfully submits this report with their 
recommendation. The Committee consists of: 


Chairman: James Suffridge, Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association 

Secretary: William Pollock, Textile Workers Union 

Harold C. Hanover, New York State 

August Scholle, Michigan State 

Ray Mills, Iowa State 

Mitchell Sviridoff, Connecticut State 

Vernon Housewright, Retail Clerks 

William Pachler, Utility Workers 

Victor Bussie, Louisiana State 

Elmer Walker, International Association of Machin- 


ists 
Steve Nakliski, Mechanics Educational Society 
Gordon C. Preble, Nebraska State 
J. T. Marr, Oregon State 
Matthew Guinan, Transport Workers Union 
Peter J. Cahill, Letter Carriers 
E. M. Weston, Washington State 
Robert S. Ash, Alameda County, Calif., Central Body 
Jack Weinberger, Hotel and Restaurant 
Howard Hague, United Steelworkers 
John Rollings, Missouri State 
Richard Gosser, United Automobile Workers 
Committee on State and Local Bodies 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on State and Local Centra! Bodies and the motion to adopt 


this report. 


I would just like to say in regard to one of the proposals that 
I am very much interested in, and that is the revival of the Labor 
Day Parade. They tried it in New York City this year and I wasn’t 
there. I had to be in Salt Lake City that day, but according to all 
reports it was a tremendous success and it might be a very good 
thing for the central bodies throughout the country to give some 
thought to bringing back this idea of making Labor Day a day 
of demonstration of labor and its importance in the community. 


Is there any objection or any discussion of this report? 
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If there is no objection to receipt of the report, and hearing 
none, the report is received and adopted. 


PRESENTATION OF MEMENTO TO 
FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to announce at this time 
that we have arranged to ship to the homes of our fraternal dele- 
gates a gift which will be a memento of their visit with us here in 
San Francisco. We have arranged to ship some Steuben glass to 
the homes of the fraternal delegates of Great Britain and Canada. 
This is part of the flint glass art which was really established for 
the first time here in America some 300-odd years ago. This glass, 
of course, is recognized as the very finest glass that is made any- 
where in the world. We have this type of glass (indicating) and 
we are going to ship to each of them eight of these water goblets 
and eight of these others, and for a total of 24 glasses. In addition 
to that, we have a vase that is suitably inscribed as a memento of 
the AFL-CIO convention held in San Francisco in September of 
19 


We are very _— to make these presents to our good friends 
from Great Britain and Canada and we are also happy to have had 
them with us during the entire convention. 


At this time I would like to present the Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee who has one more resolution to present to the 
convention and then we will have some announcements and I think 
we will then have reached the end of our day. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
(Resumed ) 


RESOLUTIONS CHAIRMAN HARRISON: There is one final 
resolution we have expressing the thanks of the officers and dele- 
gates of the AFL-CIO. This resolution reads: 


Resolution of Thanks 


As the closing of the Third Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO approaches, a sincere vote of thanks must be extended 
to all who helped make this convention such an outstanding success. 


We wish first to express to the citizens of San Francisco our 
delight at having spent this time in their beautiful city and for 
the fine reception we have received. 


To the public officials, to the members of the clergy and espe- 
cially to the members and officers of the AFL-CIO in this area, we 
want to say a sincere “thank you.” Without their efforts, this 
convention would not have been so pleasant. 
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We wish to voice our appreciation to the representatives of the 
press, radio and television who have helped bring the story of this 
convention to the people of the United States. 


Our thanks go to the efficient management, staff and security 
guard of this great convention hall and to the staff of the AFL-CIO 
itself, many of whom worked long hours in performing the “back- 
stage” tasks so important to the running of a convention like this. 
The Committee on Resolutions wants especially to express their 
appreciation to all the technical staff members who assisted us in 
handling the work of the Committee, and to the girls and the other 
clerical workers in the office who duplicated all of the resolutions 
and handled the typing and other secretarial work for the Com- 
mittee. 

Therefore, the Committee on Resolutions recommends, and I 
so move that this Convention extend its sincere thanks and appreci- 
ation to all those whose efforts have made this convention such an 
outstanding success. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the resolution express- 
ing the thanks of the convention to all of those here in the City 
of San Francisco and everyone else who has contributed to the 
success of this convention. 


Those who favor the adoption of the resolution signify by 
saying aye; those opposed, no. 


... The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair will again recognize the 
chairman of our Resolutions Committee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: I want to make a 
motion to adopt the Committee’s report as a whole as it was 
amended by this convention. The report is signed by all of the 
members of the Resolutions Committee and I shall not take the 
time to read their names and their connections, but I shall file that 
for the record, if there is no objection. 


Chairman: George Harrison, Railway Clerks 
Secretary: L.S. Buckmaster, Rubber Workers 

Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers 

Arnold Zander, State, County & Municipal Employees 


James B. Carey, 
International Union of Electrical Workers 


Edward J. Leonard, Plasterers & Cement Masons 
Emil Rieve, Textile Workers of America 
Anthony J. De Andrade, Printing Pressmen 
William C. Birthright, Barbers 
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Joseph A. Fisher, Utility Workers 
David Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Herman D. Kenin, Musicians 
A. J. Hayes, Machinists 
Jack Weinberger, Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
A. Philip Randolph, Sleeping Car Porters 
S. P. Ming, Grain Millers 
Elmer Brown, Typographical 
Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers 
Leonard Woodcock, United Automobile Workers 
Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Charles J. MacGowan, Boilermakers 
Joseph Curran, Maritime Union 
Joseph Beirne, Communications Workers of America 
John H. Lyons, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers 
O. A. Knight, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
Joseph D. Keenan, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Peter Fosco, Hod Carriers 
William C. Doherty, Letter Carriers 
1. M. Raftery, Painters 
Karl F. Feller, Brewery Workers 
Joseph J. Delaney, Operating Engineers 
John J. Grogan, Marine & Shipbuilding 
Richard F. Walsh, Stage Employees 
M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters 
William McCarthy, Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers 
James A. Suffridge, Retail Clerks 
William McFetridge, Building Service Employees 
Alex Rose, Hatters 
R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Council 
George Leighty, Railroad Telegraphers 
Kenneth Kelley, Massachusetts State Council 
Thomas J. Lloyd, Butcher Workmen 
Toney Gallo, Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 
C. J. Haggerty, California State Council 
I. W. Abel, Steelworkers 
John McCartin, Steamfitters 

Committee on Resolutions 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like at this time to express the 
very sincere thanks of the delegates to this convention to Brother 
Harrison and Secretary Buckmaster and all the members of the 
Resolutions Committee for the very, very fine job they did with 
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a great mass of resolutions that were presented to this convention. 
They worked hard and I think they deserve the thanks of the 
convention. 


The motion is to adopt the report of the Resolutions Committee 
as a whole. 


Those in favor of the motion signify by saying aye; contrary, 
same sign. 


It is so ordered and the Committee is discharged with the 
thanks of the convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: First I want to 
announce that President Meany has called a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council for 9:15 tomorrow morning in the California Room of 
the St. Francis Hotel. 


I also have a note here on an announcement that was made 
earlier in the week concerning the football game this coming Sat- 
urday between the University of Iowa and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Tickets for the International Officers who wish to attend 
as the guests of the President of the University may be secured 
ego at  enenedisnen eueede office right over on the other side 
of the 4 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO STEELWORKERS 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I have a memorandum from 
Vice-President Beirne, who is President of the Communication 
Workers as follows: “This is official notification that the Commu- 
nication Workers of America officially acted to give $100,000 to 
the Steelworkers’ fund and $100,000 for every month as long as 
the strike lasts. This is over and above the membership contribu- 
tion of one hour’s pay each month.” 


Ihave an announcement here that the Transport Workers made 
a donation of $25,000 to the Steelworkers’ strike fund. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
... Secretary Schnitzler read the following communications: 
Chicago, Sept. 22, 1959 
President George Meany, AFL-CIO Convention 


On behalf of nearly 19,000 of our members on strike against 
Swift & Co. we wish to express our gratitude to you and the con- 
vention for its resolution of support. Our strikers will take re- 
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newed courage from this action. We are determined to win our 
battle against a corporation which has arrogantly refused to grant 
its employees the same benefits enjoyed by workers in other meat 
packing firms. We know that the unstinting support of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement will hasten our ultimate victory. 


Ralph Helstein, President ; G. R. Hathaway, Sec.-Treas., 
United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
Thos. J. Lloyd, President ; Patrick E. Gorman, Sec.-Treas., 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
of North America. 


Dusseldorf, Stromstrasse 8 
17, September 1959 


Dear Friend and Brother George Meany: 


As I have already informed you in my letters of July 27 and 
August 12, 1959, I have been prevented from attending your con- 
gress in San Francisco. 


Furthermore, it is for me a very happy occasion to send Greet- 
ings to you, dear George Meany, to your Executive Council, to the 
delegates and to the entire membership of the AFL-CIO on behalf 
of myself and the Executive Committee of the DGB, our best fra- 
ternal greetings and our good wishes for a good and successful 
convention. 


At the same time, we extend our solidarity to you in your 


struggle against the reactionary forces whose goal is to disrupt the 
independent and democratic trade union movement of the U.S. A. 


I cannot close this letter without thanking the great AFL-CIO 
once more in the name of the German workers, yes in the name of 
the entire German people for your powerful support, and coura- 
geous endorsement of the policy of German reunification and for 
the defense of Free Berlin. 


We know that we can count also on you in the future. 


With best fraternal greetings, 
Yours, 
Willi Richter 
President, German Federation of Labor 


MUNICIPAL WORKERS’ UNION 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
September 14, 1959 


Brother George Meany, President, AFL-CIO. 


I am taking advantage of the trip to San Francisco of our 
Assistant Secretary, Brother Gustavo Suarez, to send to you and 
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the convention delegates, cordial greetings on my personal behalf 
and on behalf of the Municipal Workers’ Union of Buenos Aires. 


We hope you will soon be able to make another trip to Argen- 


tina. 
Fraternally yours, 


Francisco Perez Leiros 
General Secretary 


Paris, September 18, 1959 


George Meany, President, AFL-CIO. 


Pullman Porters, Sleeping Car Porters and Airport Restaurant 
Workers Union send fraternal greetings to your convention in San 
Francisco and to delegates, whom we hold to be bulwark for defense 
of free trade unions throughout the world. 


Albin Magail 

General Secretary Pullman Porters, 
Sleeping Car Porters and Airport Res- 
taurant Workers Union 


Dear Friends, 


I asked Ernst Scharnowski, the leader of the free trade-unions 
of Berlin to deliver to you the cordial greetings of all freedom- 
loving Berliners. 


We owe deep gratitude to you, friends of the American trade- 
union movement for all support that you lent us during our hard 
fight for holding our ground. We know that your solidarity will 
help us further on. 


Weare standing side by side with you in the fight for a peaceful 
world in freedom and human dignity. 


In faithful friendship 
Yours 
Willy Brandt 


Please accept our cordial wishes for the greatest possible 
success of the convention of American labor and our admiration 
for your dignified attitude against Communist tyranny and in 
defense of freedom and social justice for all laboring people and 
captive nations. 

Dr. Geo. M. Dimitrov 

Secretary General of the Interna- 
tional Pasant Union, President of the 
Bulgarian National Committee 
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... Secretary Schnitzler read the following: 
RESOLUTION FROM THE PRESS 
Mr. George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 


Dear Mr. Meany 


We, the undersigned representatives of the newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television stations covering the Third Con- 
stitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO in September, 1959, wish 
to record our deep gratitude to the members of the AFL-CIO 
public relations office for their unfailing cooperation to us in 
our efforts to report adequately the activities of this convention. 
We are especially appreciative of the help given to us by Al 
Zack, Bob Wentworth, Harry Flannery, Hilda Julbe, Mildred 
Hatmaker, Elinore Bruce, Mary Petock, Edwin M. Schmidt and 
E. Russell Morgal. 


Norman Walker, AP 
Jack Turcott, New York Daily News 

Alan Adams, Business Week 

A. H. Raskin, New York Times 

Mitchell Levitas, New York Post 

Ray Christiansen, San Francisco Examiner 
Syd Kossen, San Francisco Examiner 

Asher Lauren, Detroit News 

Edward H. Donnel, Jr., BNA 

Harry Conn, PAI 

Bob Strand, UPI 

Don Becker, UPI 

John Pomfret, Milwaukee Journal 

Sam Romer, Minneapolis Tribune 

Al Delugael, Kansas City Star 

Duane Emme, Labor 

Ed Townsend, Business Week 

Ernie Rapley, News-Call Bulletin, San Francisco 
Howard Kennedy, Los Angeles Times 
Seymour Korwin, Chicago Tribune 

Don Harris, Los Angeles Mirror-News 

Victor Riesel, New York Mirror 

Miriam Goldfine, New York Mirror 

Paul Jacobs, The Reporter, London Economist 
Jack Howard, San Francisco Chronicle 
Larry Klein, BLS 

Jane Bussiere, Fortune 

George Morris, Worker 

Leif Erickson, AP 

Jack Herling, Editors Syndicate 

Dick Preston, Scripps-Howard 

Don Irwin, New York Herald Tribune 

Liston M. Oak, Voice of America 
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SHOWING OF FILM “AMERICANS AT WORK” 


SECRETARY - TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Vice-Presi- 
dent Birthright has asked me to announce that there will be a 
showing of several parts of the film “Americans At Work,” which 
is part of our television service at 8:00 o’clock tonight in the 
Colonial Room of the St. Francis Hotel. 


FINAL DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Copies of this 
morning’s convention proceedings will be available in the lobby 
of the St. Francis Hotel tomorrow morning at 10:00 A.M. 


This afternoon’s proceedings will be available tomorrow 
afternoon at 2:00 P.M. 


Copies of today’s proceedings will be mailed to all registered 
delegates. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, I would like to present for 
just a moment a good friend from Britain, Brother Frank 


Cousins. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE, FRANK COUSINS, British 
Trades Union Congress, General Secretary, Transport & General 
Workers’ Union: President Meany, and delegates, I asked your 
President on behalf of both of us to convey thanks to you but in 
his typical way he said, ‘““Why don’t you do it?” So in behalf of 
Fred Hayday and his wife and Mrs. Cousins and myself, I would 
like to thank you for the gift you made to us which will be very 
much appreciated and remind us of the visit but also for the 
whole of the kindness you displayed to us. It was a most memor- 
able occasion and I am sure I am speaking for all of us. Yes, it 
was a kindness of not only the principal officers of your organiza- 
tion to us, but of ordinary people in the street, which has been 
something that we could not have expected anywhere in the world. 


It has been a pleasure to be with you and I would like to finish 
on the note that I finished my own speech to you a week ago. We 
should be glad to see some of you on our side. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Brother 
Frank Cousins. 

I would now like to have Brother Doherty move over to mike 
No. 3 if he doesn’t mind and join us in singing “God Bless 
America.” 

... At this point, the delegates, led by Vice-President Doherty, 
sang “God Bless America.” 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Bill. And on that happy 
note, I wish you all a safe journey back to your homes. I declare 
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this Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO adjourned 
without date. 


... At 6:25 o’clock, P. M. on Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1959, the 
Third Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine 
die. 
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CONSTITUTION 
of the 


American Federation of Labor and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
As Amended by the 1959 Convention* 


PREAMBLE 


The establishment of this Federation through the merger of 

the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 

_ trial Organizations is an expression of the hopes and aspirations 
of the working people of America. 

We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and aspirations 
through democratic processes within the framework of our 
constitutional government and consistent with our institutions 
and traditions. 

At the collective bargaining table, in the community, in the 
exercise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, we 
shall responsibly serve the interests of all the American people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more effective organization of 
working men and women; to the securing to them of full recog- 
nition and enjoyment of the rights to which they are justly 
entitled; to the achievement of ever higher standards of living 
and working conditions; to the attainment of security for all 
the people; to the enjoyment of the leisure which their skills 
make possible; and to the strengthening and extension of our 
way of life and the fundamental freedoms which are the basis 
of our democratic society. 

We shall combat resolutely the forces which seek to under- 
mine the democratic institutions of our nation and to enslave 
the human soul. We shall strive always to win full respect for 
the dignity of the human individual whom our unions serve. 

With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine traditions of our 
past, confident of meeting the challenge of the future, we pro- 
claim this constitution. 


ARTICLE I 


This Federation shall be known as the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is es- 
tablished pursuant to and as a result of a merger agreement 
between the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. It shall consist of such affiliates as 
shall conform to its constitution and the rules and regulations 
adopted thereunder. 


*Amendments are set in italic type. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects and Principles 


The objects and principles of this Federation are: 

1. To aid workers in securing improved wages, hours and 
working conditions with due regard for the autonomy, integrity 
and jurisdiction of affiliated unions. 

2. To aid and assist affiliated unions in extending the bene- 
fits of mutual assistance and collective bargaining to workers 
and to promote the organization of the unorganized into unions 
of their own choosing for their mutual aid, protection and ad- 
vancement, giving recognition to the principle that both craft 
and industrial unions are appropriate, equal and necessary as 
methods of union organization. 

3. To affiliate national and international unions with this 
Federation and to establish such unions; to form organizing 
committees and directly affiliated local unions and to secure their 
affiliation to appropriate national and international unions affili- 
ated with or chartered by the Federation; to establish, assist 
and promote state and local central bodies composed of local 
unions of all affiliated organizations and directly affiliated local 
unions; to establish and assist trade departments composed of 
affiliated national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees. 

4. To encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry to share equally in the full 
benefits of union organization. 

5. To secure legislation which will safeguard and promote 
the principle of free collective bargaining, the rights of workers, 
farmers and consumers, and the security and welfare of all the 
people and to oppose legislation inimical to these objectives. 

6. To protect and strengthen our democratic institutions, to 
secure full recognition and enjoyment of the rights and liberties 
to which we are justly entitled, and to preserve and perpetuate 
the cherished traditions of our democracy. 

' 7. To give constructive aid in promoting the cause of peace 
and freedom in the world and to aid, assist and cooperate with 
free and democratic labor movements throughout the world. 

8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of each affiliated 
union in the organization to the end that each affiliate shall 
respect the established bargaining relationships of every other 
affiliate and that each affiliate shall refrain from raiding the 
established bargaining relationship of any other affiliate and, at 
the same time, to encourage the elimination of conflicting and 
duplicating organizations and jurisdictions through the process 
of voluntary agreement or voluntary merger in consultation 
with the appropriate officials of the Federation, to preserve, sub- 
ject to the foregoing, the organizing jurisdiction of each affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of union made goods 
and union services through the use of the union lahel and other 
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symbols; to promote the labor press and other means of further- 
ing the education of the labor movement. 

10. To protect the labor movement from any and all corrupt 
influences and from the undermining efforts of communist agen- 
cies and all others who are opposed to the basic principles of our 
democracy and free and democratic unionism. 

11. To safeguard the democratic character of the labor move- 
ment and to protect the autonomy of each affiliated national and 
international union. 

12. While preserving the independence of the labor move- 
ment from political control, to encourage workers to register 
and vote, to exercise their full rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship, and to perform their rightful part in the political 
life of the local, state and national communities. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Affiliates 


Section 1. The Federation shall be composed of (1) affiliated 
national and international unions and organizing committees, 
(2) directly affiliated local unions (such as Local Trade Unions, 
Federal Labor Unions, and Local Industrial Unions) and national 
councils thereof, (3) state and local central bodies (such as State 
and Territorial Federations, City Central Labor Unions and In- 
— Union Councils), and (4) trade and industrial depart- 
ments. 

Sec. 2. Each national and international union and each fed- 
eral labor union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
at the time of the adoption of this constitution by reason of a 
charter or certificate of affiliation granted by that federation and 
each national and international union,' organizing committee and 
local industrial union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at the time of the adoption of this constitution by 
reason of a charter or certificate of affiliation granted by that 
federation shall retain its charter or certificate, which shall be- 
come and be a charter or certificate of this Federation and, by 
virtue of the same and as a result of the merger between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, shall be an affiliate of this Federation and subject 
to its rules and regulations. 

Sec. 8. Each such affiliate shall retain and enjoy the same 
organizing jurisdiction in this Federation which it had and en- 
ioyed bv reason of its prior affiliation with either the Amercan 
Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
In cases of conflicting and duplicating jurisdictions involving 
such affiliates the President and the Executive Council of this 
Federation shall seek to eliminate such conflicts and duplications 
through the process of voluntary agreement or voluntary mer- 
ger between the affiliates involved. 

Sec. 4. The integrity of each such affiliate of this Federa- 
tion shall be maintained and preserved. Each such affiliate shall 
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respect the established collective bargaining relationship of 
every other affiliate and no affiliate shall raid the established 
collective bargaining relationship of any other affiliate. When 
a complaint has been filed with the President by an affiliate al- 
leging a violation of this section by another affiliate, that has 
not been settled under the provisions of the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment referred to in Article XVIII, the President shall endeavor, 
by consultation with the appropriate officers of both affiliates, 
to settle the matter by voluntary agreement between such affili- 
ates. In the event no such voluntary agreement is reached with- 
in a reasonable time the President shall report to the Executive 
Council with such recommendations as he may deem appropriate. 
Upon such report being submitted, the Executive Council shall 
consider the same, shall hear the appropriate officers of the 
affiliates involved, and shall make such decision as it believes to 
be necessary and proper to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. In the event an affiliate shall fail to comply with such 
decision, the Executive Council shall submit the matter to the 
convention for such action as the convention may deem appro- 
priate under the provisions of this constitution. 

Sec. 5. State and Territorial Federations of Labor and Local 
Central Bodies affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, and State and 
Local Industrial Union Councils affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations at the time of the adoption of this con- 
stitution, shall become and be affiliates of this Federation and 
shall, as such, continue to exist as state, territorial and local 
central bodies, each representing the resvective federal labor 
unions or local industrial unions now affiliated to such central 
body and such local unions now affiliated to such central body as 
are affiliated with a national or international union or organizing 
committee affiliated with this Federation. Provided, however: 
That a merger of these state, territorial and local central bodies, 
heretofore affiliated with the American Federation of Labor or 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be effected with- 
in two years after the adoption of this constitution, through the 
process of negotiation and agreement under the guidance of the 
President of this Federation and its Executive Council. 

Sec. 6. Existing departments of the American Federation 
of Labor at the time of the adoption of this constitution shall 
continue as trade departments of this Federation with the rights 
of and subject to the rules governing trade and industrial de- 
partments provided in Article XII. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall have power to issue 
charters or certificates of affiliation to organizations desiring to 
affiliate with this Federation. This power may be delegated to 
the President. Subject to the provisions of Sections 2 and 3 of 
this Article, charters or certificates of affiliation shall not be 
issued to national or international unions, organizing commit- 
tees, or directly affiliated local unions in conflict with the juris- 
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diction of affiliated national or international unions, except with 
the written consent of such unions, and shall be based upon a 
strict recognition that both craft and industrial unions are equal 
and necessary as methods of trade union organization, and that 
each affiliated national and international union is entitled to have 
its autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction protected and preserved. 

Sec. 8. Except as otherwise provided in this constitution no 
national or international union chartered by or affiliated with 
this Federation may be suspended from membership in the Fed- 
eration except by a majority roll-call vote at the convention. No 
such national or international union shall have its charter or 
certificate of affiliation with the Federation revoked except by a 
two-thirds majority roll-call vote at the convention. 

Sec. 9. No organization officered, controlled or dominated by 
communists, fascists, or other totalitarians, or whose policies 
and activities are consistently directed toward the achievement 
of the program or purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist 
organization, or other totalitarian movement, shall be permitted 
as an affiliate of this Federation or any of its state or local 
central bodies. 

Sec. 10. Affiliates of the Federation shall be encouraged to 
eliminate conflicts and duplications in organization and jurisdic- 
tions through the process of voluntary agreement or voluntary 
merger in consultation with the appropriate officials of the 
Federation. 


ARTICLE IV 
Convention 


Section 1. The convention shall be the supreme governing 
body of the Federation and, except as otherwise provided in this 
Constitution, its decisions shall be by a majority vote. 

Sec. 2. The regular conventions of the Federation shall be 
held every two years, beginning in 1955, at a time during the 
last four months of the year. The time and the place for holding 
the regular conventions shall be designated by the Executive 
Council which shall give at least 90 days’ notice of the time and 
place designated. 

Sec. 3. (a) Special conventions may be called by direction 
of a regular convention, by order of the Executive Council, or on 
request of national and international unions representing a ma- 
jority of the total membership of the Federation, as evidenced 
by the records of the Secretary-Treasurer to the last convention. 

(b) In the event a special convention has been called all 
affiliated organizations shall be given at least 30 days’ notice, 
together with a statement of the particular subject or subjects 
to be considered at such convention. 

(c) Representation to special conventions shall be on the 
same basis and subject to like qualifications and procedure gov- 
erning regular conventions. 

(d) A special convention shall be clothed with like authority 
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and power conferred upon regular conventions, its decisions shall 
be equally binding and it shall be governed by the same pro- 
cedure applicable to regular conventions; however, such special 
conventions shall be limited solely to the subject or subjects 
specifically and definitely indicated in the call for such special 
convention. 

Sec. 4. Each national or international union and organizing 
committee shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated 
in the following scale: 
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plus one additional delegate for 
each 75,000 members over 175,000. 


Each directly affiliated local union and each national trade and 
industrial department shall be entitled to one delegate. Each 
industrial union council and each state or local central body 
shall be entitled to one delegate. Directly affiliated local unions, 
with the approval of the President, may combine with other 
such unions within a reasonable distance to elect a single dele- 
gate to represent such unions. 

Sec. 5. Delegates to a regular convention of the Federation 
shall be elected or otherwise designated by the affiliate at least 
30 days prior to the convention, except in cases in which the 
convention of the affiliate meets within this 30-day period. The 
names of the delegates shall be forwarded to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation immediately after their selection. 

Sec. 6. No organization that has seceded or has been sus- 
pended or expelled by this Federation, the American Federation 
of Labor, or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, or by any 
national or international union or organizing committee affiliated 
with this Federation shall, while under such penalty, be allowed 
representation or recognition in the Federation, or in any sub- 
ordinate body thereof, or in any national or international union 
or organizing committee affiliated with this Federation, under 
the penalty of the suspension of the body violating this section. 
No affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Federation for per capita tax or assessments for 
two months or more, shall be entitled to recognition or repre- 
sentation in the convention. 

Sec. 7. No organization shall be entitled to representation 
unless such organization has applied for and obtained a certifi- 
cate of affiliation at least one month prior to the convention, and 
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no person shall be recognized as a delegate who is not a mem- 
alge good standing of the organization he is selected to repre- 
sent. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and inter- 
national union, organizing committee and directly affiliated local 
unions for the purpose of selecting delegates and for roll-call 
votes at the convention shall be the average monthly number on 
which per capita tax is paid for the 24-month period prior to and 
including the second month preceding the month of the opening 
date of the convention. Where affiliation has occurred during 
this 24-month period, the average shall be computed from the 
month of affiliation, and the number of members shall be deemed 
to be one twenty-fourth of such average for each month for 
which per capita tax has been paid. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall prepare for the use of the convention and submit to it a 
printed list showing the number of votes and the number of 
delegates to which each affiliate is entitled. 

Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, in consultation with the 
Executive Council, prior to the opening date of the convention 
and subject to the approval of the convention, such committees 
as are necessary to conduct the affairs of the convention. Such 
committees may meet before the opening date of the convention 
and shall proceed to consider all resolutions, appeals, reports, 
and constitutional amendments submitted to the convention, and 
shall report thereon to the convention. 

Sec.10. (a) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and appeals 
to be considered by any convention of the Federation must be 
received by the Secretary-Treasurer at headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C.,'30 days immediately preceding the opening of the 
convention; except in instances where such matters have been 
acted upon and approved at a regular convention of a national 
or international union, or state central body, or national trade 
and industrial department held during this 30-day period in 
which event such proposals shall be received up to the opening 
date of the convention. 

(b) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and appeals received 
or submitted after the time stipulated above or during the con- 
vention shall be referred to the Executive Council, and the 
Executive Council shall refer all such proposal or proposals to 
the convention with the understanding that consideration of 
such proposal or proposals is dependent upon the unanimous 
consent of the convention. 

(c) Any or all proposals emanating from directly affiliated 
local unions shall be referred to the Executive Council for con- 
sideration and disposition. The Executive Council shall in turn 
advise the convention of the disposition made of such proposal 
or proposals. 

(d) Proposals emanating from state central bodies to receive 
consideration of a convention must first have received the ap- 
proval of the previous convention of the state central body in- 
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volved. In the case of local central bodies any proposal or 
proposals to be considered must have first received the approval 
of such central labor body at a regularly constituted meeting of 
such organization. 

(e) Each resolution, memorial, petition, or appeal properly 
received for consideration by the convention, as soon as practical 
after receipt thereof, shall be classified by the President as to 
nature, contents and subject matter and referred by him to an 
appropriate committee, which committee shall make a report 
thereon to the convention prior to consideration of any such 
matter by the convention. He shall cause to be distributed copies 
of such resolutions, petitions, memorials or appeals to the dele- 
gates of the convention at the opening session thereof or as soon 
thereafter as practical, but before any such matters are con- 
sidered by the convention. 

Sec. 11. Not less than 60 days prior to the opening of each 
regular convention, the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each 
affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, which must be at- 
tested as required on the blanks. The duplicates shall be re- 
tained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. Subject to the provisions of Section 5 of this Article, 
no credentials shall be accepted later than 20 days prior to the 
opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 12. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the 
Executive Council shall meet and constitute itself or a subcom- 
mittee as the Credentials Committee for the convention. Ap- 
peals from its decisions may be made to the floor of the conven- 
tion. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and re- 
ported on credentials of all delegates present at the scheduled 
time on the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 13. All members of the Executive Council who are not 
elected as delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the conven- 
tion with all the rights and privileges of elected delegates, but 
without vote. 

Sec. 14. Fraternal delegates attending conventions of the 
Federation shall be entitled to all the rights of delegates but 
shall not be entitled to vote. 

Sec. 15. At the opening of the convention the President 
shall take the chair and call the convention to order, and preside 
during its sessions. 

Sec. 16. One-fourth of the delegates seated at any conven- 
tion shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 17. Questions may be decided by division or a show of 
hands, but a call of the roll may be demanded by 30 percent of 
the delegates present. Upon such roll-call each delegate repre- 
senting affiliated national or international unions, organizing 
committees and directly affiliated local unions shall be entitled 
to cast one vote for every member whom he represents. Each 
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state and local central body and national trade and industrial 
department shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 18. The rules and order of business governing the pre- 
ceding convention shall be enforced from the opening of any 
convention of the Federation until new rules have been adopted 
by action of the convention. 

Sec. 19. Unless otherwise specified, any action taken by the 
convention shall take effect immediately upon adoption. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a President and a 
Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be the Executive Officers, and 
27 Vice Presidents. 

Sec. 2. Each officer shall be a member of an affiliated or- 
ganization. 

Sec. 3. The officers shall be elected by the convention by 
majority vote. Such election shall take place on the last day of 
the convention, unless otherwise determined by the convention. 
In the event that more than two candidates are nominated for 
any office and no one candidate receives a majority of the votes 
cast, all except the two candidates receiving the highest votes 
— be eliminated from the list of candidates and a second vote 
taken. 

Sec. 4. Each officer elected at the convention shall take of- 
fice immediately upon his election and shall serve until his suc- 
cessor is elected at the next regular convention. 

Sec. 5. In the event of a vacancy in the office of either the 
President or the Secretary-Treasurer by reason of death, resig- 
nation or otherwise, the remaining executive officer shall per- 
form the duties of the vacant office until a successor is elected. 
It shall be the duty of such executive officer to issue, within ten 
days of the date of the vacancy, a call for a meeting of the 
Executive Council of this Federation, upon ten days’ notice, for 
the purpose of electing an executive officer to fill said vacancy 
for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 6. In the event of a vacancy in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent by reason of death, resignation or otherwise, the Executive 
Council shall have the power to fill the vacancy by majority vote 
of all its members for the period of the unexpired term. 

Sec. 7. The national headquarters of the Federation shall 
be maintained by the Executive Officers at Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Officers shall, by virtue of their office, 
hold title to the real estate of the Federation as trustees for 
the Federation. 

Sec. 9. The President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration or either of them may retire after reaching age 65 years, 
and after having served 20 years. Time served as an officer of 
any organization affiliated with the Federation, or with the 
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American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, shall be included in determining length of service 
hereunder. In the event of retirement such officers shall have 
the title of President Emeritus, or Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus 
and shall render service to the Federation in an advisory and 
consultative status. They shall be compensated for such service 
by the Federation for life in an amount, payable weekly, equal 
to 75 percent of the annual salary paid to the corresponding 
Executive Officer of this Federation. 

See. 10. No individual shall be eligible to serve either as an 
Executive Officer or as a member of the Executive Council who 
is a member of the Communist Party, any fascist organization, 
or other totalitarian movement, or who consistently pursues 
policies and activities directed toward the achievement of the 
program or the purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist 
organization or other totalitarian movement. 


ARTICLE VI 
Duties of the President 


Section 1. The President shall function as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Federation. He shall exercise supervision of 
the affairs of the Federation, sign all official documents and 
preside at regular and special conventions, and at meetings of 
the Executive Council, Executive Committee and General Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Council at least three 
times each year and a meeting of the General Board at least 
once each year. 

Sec. 2. The President shall have authority to interpret the 
constitution between meetings of the Executive Council and his 
interpretation shall be conclusive and in full force and effect 
unless reversed or changed by the Executive Council or a con- 
vention. 

Sec. 3. The President shall receive for his services a salary 
of $45,000 per annum payable weekly. 

Sec. 4. The appointment and compensation, direction, sus- 
pension and removal of organizers, representatives, agents and 
employees of the Federation shall be under the direction of the 
President. 

Sec. 5. The President shall make a report of the administra- 
tion of his office and of the affairs of the Federation to the con- 
vention through the report of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VII 


Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Section 1. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be the chief finan- 
cial officer of the Federation and shall receive and collect all 
moneys due the Federation which moneys shall be paid out only 
on the approval of the President. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be in charge of and 
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preserve all moneys, properties, securities and other evidences 
of investment, books, documents, files and effeets of the Federa- 
tion which shall at all times be subject to the inspection of the 
President and Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue the call for and 
act as secretary at conventions, and shall cause the proceedings 
of all conventions and all sessions of the Executive Council and 
General Board to be recorded. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each national and interna- 
tional union, organizing committee, each trade and industrial 
department, state and local central bodies and each directly 
affiliated local union, to furnish the Secretary-Treasurer a copy 
of all official reports issued by such affiliated organizations to- 
gether with a statement of their membership in good standing 
and to furnish such additional statistical data in their possession 
relating to the membership of such organizations as may be 
called for by the Secretary-Treasurer of this Federation. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties in such amount as may be 
determined by the Executive Council and shall report to the 
biennial convention of the Federation through the report of the 
Executive Council, and for his services he shall receive $43,000 
per annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary-Treasurer shall print quarterly, as a 
separate document, a financial statement of the Federation and 
forward a copy thereof to all affiliated national and international 
unions, organizing committees, directly affiliated local unions and 
local central bodies. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be required, from time 
to time, but no less than semi-annually, to provide for an audit 
of all books, accounts, records and financial transactions of the 
Federation by an independent public accountant. Such audits 
shall be furnished ‘to the Executive Council and a biennial audit 
shall be furnished to the Convention. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall, under the direction 
and instructions of the Executive Council, invest the surplus 
funds of the Federation in sound securities or deposit the same 
in a bank or banks. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Executive Council 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice Presidents and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be the governing body 
of this Federation between conventions. It is authorized and 
empowered to take such action and render such decisions as may 
be necessary to carry out fully and adequately the decisions and 
instructions of the conventions and to enforce the provisions 
contained in this constitution. Between conventions it shall have 
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the power to direct the affairs of the Federation and to take 
such actions and render such decisions as are necessary and 
appropriate to safeguard and promote the best interests of the 
Federation and its affiliated unions, including the organization 
of unorganized industries by means most appropriate for that 
purpose. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall meet upon the call of 
the President at least three times within each year at a time 
and place designated by the President. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to 
watch legislative measures directly affecting the interests of 
working people, and to initiate, wherever necessary, such legis- 
lative action as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall prepare and present to 
the convention in printed form a statement of all matters of 
interest to the convention and of the activities of the Federa- 
tion between conventions. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall have power to make 
rules to govern matters consistent with this constitution and 
shall report accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 7. It is a basic principle of this Federation that it must 
be and remain free from any and all corrupt influences and from 
the undermining efforts of communist, fascist or other totali- 
tarian agencies who are opposed to the basic principles of our 
democracy and of free and democratic trade unionism. The Ex- 
ecutive Council, when requested to do so by the President or by 
any other member of the Executive Council, shall have the 
power to conduct an investigation, directly or through an ap- 
propriate standing or special committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent, of any situation in which there is reason to believe that 
any affiliate is dominated, controlled or substantially influenced 
in the conduct of its affairs by any corrupt influence, or that the 
policies or activities of any affiliate are consistently directed to- 
ward the advocacy, support, advancement or achievement of the 
program or of the purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist 
organization or other totalitarian movement. Upon the comple- 
tion of such an investigation, including a hearing if requested, 
the Executive Council shall have the authority to make recom- 
mendations or give directions to the affiliate involved and shall 
have the further authority, upon a two-thirds vote, to suspend 
any affiliate found guilty of a violation of this section. Any 
action of the Executive Council under this section may be ap- 
pealed to the convention, provided, however, that such action 
shall be effective when taken and shall remain in full force and 
effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 8. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Section 7, 
the Executive Council shall use every possible means to assist 
affiliated unions in the organization of the unorganized and to 
organize new national and international unions, organizing com- 
mittees, and directly affiliated local unions. 
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Until such time as it is feasible to form a new national or 
international union composed of directly affiliated local unions 
or to affiliate such unions with an existing affiliated national or 
international union within whose jurisdiction they might proper- 
ly come, the Executive Council may group such directly affiliated 
local unions, in a particular craft or industry, into national coun- 
cils or organizing committees which shall be under the direct 
= and control of the Executive Council and the Presi- 
ent. 

Sec. 9. In carrying out the provisions of this Article the 
Executive Council shall recognize that both craft and industrial 
unions are appropriate, equa! and necessary as methods of trade 
union organization and that all workers whatever their race, 
color, creed or national origin are entitled to share in the full 
benefits of trade union organization. 

Sec. 10. A majority of the members of the Executive Council 
cil shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business 
of the Council. 

Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall have the power to file 
charges and conduct hearings on such charges against any Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the Federation or other member of the Execu- 
tive Council on the ground that such person is guilty of mal- 
feasance or maladministration, and to make a report to the 
convention recommending appropriate action. The Executive, 
Council must serve such officer with a copy of the written; 
charges a reasonable time before the hearing. 10 

Sec. 12. The Executive Council shall have the further power) 
to refuse to seat or to remove from office any member of they 
Executive Council, or to remove from office any officer, who is 
found by the Council, by a two-thirds vote after notice and 
hearing, to'be ineligible to serve under the provisions of Article 
V, Section 10. Any action of the Executive Council under this 
section may be appealed to the convention, provided, however, 
that such action shall be effective when taken and shall remain 
in full force and effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 13. In any case in which an affiliate has been suspended 
from membership in the Federation by the convention, or by a 
two-thirds vote of the Executive Council in the cases set forth 
in Section 7 of this Article, and in which it is shown that the 
cause for such suspension no longer exists, the Executive Coun- 
cil shall have the power, upon a two-thirds vote, to terminate 
such suspension. 

Sec. 14. No affiliated national or international union or or- 
ganizing committee shall be permitted to change its title or 
name without first having obtained the consent and approval of 
the Executive Council or the convention. 

Sec. 15. The Executive Council shall be authorized to re- 
imburse members of the Council for necessary expenses in per- 
forming their duties for the Federation. 
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ARTICLE IX 
Executive Committee 


There shall be an Executive Committee which shall consist of 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer and six Vice Presi- 
dents to be selected by the Executive Council. The Executive 
Committee shall meet every two months and shall advise and 
consult with the President and Secretary-Treasurer on policy 


matters. 
ARTICLE X 
General Board 


Section 1. The General Board of the Federation shall con- 
sist of all of the members of the Executive Council of the Fed- 
eration and the president or other principal officer of each of the 
affiliated national or international unions and each trade and 
industrial department. 

Sec. 2. The General Board shall meet upon the call of the 
President of the Federation, but such meeting shall be called at 
least once each year. 

Sec. 3. The General Board shall decide all policy questions 
referred to it by the Executive Officers or by the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 4. Questions coming before the General Board shall be 
decided in accordance with the applicable provisions of Section 
17 of Article IV of this Constitution with the president or other 
principal officer of each affiliated national or international union 
casting the vote of such union and with the president or other 
principal officer of each department casting the one vote of such 
department. The number of members of each national or inter- 
national union on a roll-call vote of the General Board shall be 
deemed to be the number of members represented at the last 
preceding convention except in the case where affiliation has 
occurred subsequent to such convention or within a 24-month 
period prior to and including the second month preceding such 
convention. In such cases the number of members of such affili- 
ate shall be deemed to be one twenty-fourth of the average mem- 
bership for which per capita tax was paid for each month, prior 
we meeting of the General Board, for which such tax was 
paid. 

ARTICLE XI 
Department of Organizations 


Section 1. The organizing work of this Federation as set 
forth in Article VIII, Section 8, shall be conducted by the De- 
partment of Organization under the general supervision of the 
President. The Department of Organization shall be provided 
the staff and resources necessary to conduct such activities. 

Sec. 2. The Department of Organization shall be headed by 
a Director of Organization who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
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dent after consultation with the Executive Committee, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XII 
Trade and Industrial Departments 


Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Departments shall be 
subordinate to the Federation and shall consist of the following: 
Building and Construction Trades Department, Metal Trades De- 
partment; Union Label and Service Trades Department; Mari- 
time Trades Department; Railway Employees Department; and 
a department of industrial organizations to be known as Indus- 
trial Union Department, and such other department as may be 
established by the Executive Council or the convention. Each 
department is to manage and finance its own affairs and may 
establish local councils or railway system federations of depart- 
ments. Affiliation to the departments in the Federation shall be 
open to all appropriate affiliated national and international un- 
ions and organizing committees. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in any department, 
international unions and organizing committees eligible to join 
it must first be and remain in affiliation to the Federation. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in local councils or 
railway system federations of Departments, local unions are re- 
quired to be part of affiliated national and international unions 
and organizing committees affiliated to departments or to be di- 
rectly affiliated to the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure of each depart- 
ment are to conform to and be administered in the same manner 
as the laws and procedure governing the Federation. No depart- 
ment, local council or railway system federation of the same shall 
enact laws, rules or regulations in conflict with the laws and 
procedure of the Federation, and in the event of change in laws, 
rules, regulations and procedures of the latter, departments, lo- 
cal councils and railway system federations are to change their 
laws, rules, and regulations to conform thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each department is to be considered an official meth- 
od of the Federation for transacting the portion of its business 
indicated by the name of the department, in consequence of 
which affiliated and eligible organizations should be part of their 
respective departments and should comply with the actions and 
decisions of such departments, subject to appeal therefrom the 
Executive Council and the conventions of the Federation. An 
organization affiliated with one or more departments shall pay 
per capita tax to each such department upon the number of 
members whose occupation comes under such department. 

Sec. 6. The officers of the various departments shall submit 
a quarterly report to the Executive Council of the Federation of 
the work done by their department and its general conditions. 

Sec. 7. At all regular meetings of the Executive Council of 
the Federation, there shall be present, during some period of the 
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Council meeting, the executive officer or officers of each depart- 
ment, to take up with the Council matters that may be of mutual 
interest. 

Sec. 8. Departments of the Federation shall have their head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and in the headquarters of the 
Federation unless permitted to locate elsewhere. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Committees and Staff Departments 


Section 1. The President of the Federation shall appoint the 
following standing committees and such other committees as 
may from time to time be necessary. The President with the 
approval of the Executive Council may combine standing com- 
mittees. The committees, under the direction of the President, 
and subject to the authority of the Executive Council and the 
Convention, shall carry out their functions as described herein: 


(a) The Committee on Legislation shall undertake to carry 
out the policies and programs of the Federation in the 
Congress and in the legislatures of state and local govern- 
ments; 

(b) The Committee on Civil Rights shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council to 
bring about at the earliest possible date the effective imple- 
mentation of the principle stated in this constitution of 
non-discrimination in accordance with the provisions of 
this constitution ; 

(c) The Committee on Political Education shall be vested with 
the duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Coun- 
cil in meeting the need for sound political education and 
in bringing about the effective implementation of the ob- 
jectives stated in this constitution of encouraging workers 
to register and vote, to exercise their full rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and to perform their rightful 
part in the political life of the city, state, and national 
communities ; 

(d) The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be vested with 
the duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council 
in carrying out the constitutional determination of the Fed- 
eration to keep the Federation free from any taint of 
corruption or communism, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this constitution; 

(e) The Committee on International Affairs shall be concerned 
with international developments facing our nation and the 
Federation’s relationships with the international trade un- 
ion movement; 

(f) The Committee on Education shall promote the widest possi- 
ble understanding among union members of the aims of the 
Federation, shall assist affiliated unions in developing their 
own educational programs and shall implement the Federa- 
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tion’s interest in providing the nation with the highest 
standard of education at all levels; 

The Committee on Social Security shall have the respon- 
sibility of providing guidance and information in the fields 
of social insurance and welfare; 

The Committee on Economic Policy shall undertake to rec- 
ommend programs and policies toward the end of promot- 
ing prosperity, full employment and full utilization of our 
resources ; 

The Committee on Community Services shall stimulate the 
active participation by members and affiliated unions in 
the affairs of their communities and the development of 
sound relationships with social agencies in such commu- 
nities ; 

The Committee on Housing shall advise on all matters re- 
lating to housing programs and policies; 

The Committee on Research shall have the responsibility 
of reviewing and appraising the research activities of the 
Federation to the end that adequate research facilities are 
are available to the Federation; 

The Committee on Public Relations shall review and ap- 
praise the needs of the Federation in keeping the general 
public informed of the goals and policies of the Federation, 
the extent to which these needs are being met and shall 
make recommendations in this field; 

The Committee on Safety and Occupational Health shall 
be vested with the responsibility of recommending and pro- 
moting ways in which the work places of our nation can 
can be made safe and healthful; 

The Committee on Veterans Affairs shall keep all affiliates 
informed of the rights and benefits available to veterans 
under federal and state laws and shall propose measures 
to protect such rights and benefits; 

All other committees shall have the function vested in them 
by the President, the Executive Council, or the convention, 
consistent with this constitution. 


Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be established where appro- 
priate under the direction of the President to function in the 
fields of activity described above and in such other fields as may 
be determined by the President, the Executive Council or the 
convention. 

Sec. 3. The Committees and staff departments shall have 
adequate staff which shall be under the general direction of the 
President of the Federation. 


ARTICLE XIV 
State and Local Central Bodies 


Section 1. Central bodies subordinate to the Federation may 
be established upon a city, state or other regional basis as may 
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be deemed advisable by the Executive Council and shall be com- 
posed exclusively of locals of national and international unions 
and organizing committees affiliated with the Federation, di- 
rectly affiliated local unions, loca] central bodies within the geo- 
graphical limits of state and regional bodies, and such other 
subordinate bodies as the Executive Council may determine are 
eligible for affiliation. 

Sec. 2: It shall be the duty of all national and international 
unions and organizing committees affiliated with the Federa- 
tion to instruct their local unions to join affiliated central labor 
bodies in their vicinity where such exist. Similar instructions 
shall be given by the Federation to all local unions affiliated di- 
rectly to it. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council of the Federation shall issue 
rules governing the conduct, activities, affairs, finances and prop- 
erty of central labor bodies and providing procedures for the 
discipline, including suspension and expulsion, of such bodies or 
their officers. Such rules shall define the powers of the President, 
or his designee, with respect to disciplinary action against cen- 
tral labor bodies, or their officers. They shall provide for notice 
and hearing in‘all cases in which such action is taken, but shall 
permit emergency action (including the authority to suspend 
officers and establish a trusteeship over such central bodies and 
their property) prior to hearing where in the opinion of the 
President the interests of the Federation so require. The rules 
shall further provide for appeals to the Executive Council and 
to the convention, but shall provide that decisions appealed from 
shall remain in full force and effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 4. Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation of the 
charter of any state or local central body, all funds and property 
of any character shall revert to the Federation to be held in trust 
until such time that the suspended or defunct organization may 
be reorganized and be able to confine its activities and actions 
to conform with the constitution and laws of this Federation. 
It shall be the duty of the officers of a state or local central body 
which has been dissolved or whose charter has been suspended 
or revoked, or which has been placed under trusteeship under 
Section 3 of this Section, to deliver all funds and property to the 
President of the Federation or his designated representative. 
In the event of a failure or refusal to so deliver such funds and 
property, all expenses incurred by the Federation in recovering 
such funds and property shall be a lawful charge upon the 
funds and property involved and, on recovery thereof, the Fed- 
eration shall*reimburse itself from the funds and property re- 
covered. 

Sec. 5. Merger of existing state and local central bodies of 
the Ameican Federation Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations shall be accomplished as provided in Article III, 
Section 5. Pending such merger state and local central bodies 
of both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
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Industrial Organizations shall be permitted to continue to exist 
as state and local central bodies representing the respective lo- 
cal unions or organizations now affiliated to such central bodies. 


ARTICLE XV 


Local Unions Directly Affiliated to the Federation, 
Organizing Committees and National Councils 


Section 1. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Section 7, 
the Federation is authorized to issue charters and certificates 
of affiliation to organizing committees and directly affiliated 
local unions. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council of the Federation shall issue 
rules governing the conduct, activities, affairs, finances and prop- 
erty of organizing committees, national councils, and directly 
affiliated local unions, and governing the suspension, expulsion 
and termination of such organizations. Such rules shall define 
the powers of the President, or his designee, with respect to dis- 
ciplinary action against such organizations, or their officers. 
They shall provide for notice and hearing in all cases in which 
such action is taken with respect to directly affiliated local 
unions, but shall permit emergency action (including the author- 
ity to suspend officers and establish a trusteeship over such local 
unions and their property) prior to hearing where in the opinion 
of the President the interests of the Federation so require. The 
rules shall further provide for appeals to the Executive Council 
and to the convention, but shall provide that decisions appealed 
from shall remain in full force and effect pending any appeal. 

Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation of the charter 
of any such organizations, all funds and property of any char- 
acter shall revert to the Federation, which shall to the extent 
appropriate hold such funds and property in trust until such 
time that the suspended or defunct organization may be reorgan- 
ized and be able to confine its activities and actions to conform 
with the constitution and laws of this Federation. It shall be the 
duty of the officers of any such organization which has been dis- 
solved or whose charter has been suspended or revoked to deliver 
all funds and property to the President of the Federation or his 
designated representative. In the event of a failure or refusal 
to so deliver such funds and property, all expenses incurred by 
the Federation in recovering such funds and property shall be a 
lawful charge upon the funds and property involved and, on 
recovery thereof, the Federation shall reimburse itself from the 
funds and property recovered. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to com- 
bine directly affiliated local unions in related fields into national 
or international unions, organizing committees or national coun- 
cils when such action appears to be appropriate. Any local un- 
ion directly affiliated to the Federation or a group of such local 
unions may request the Executive Council to authorize such 
combination. 
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When directly affiliated local unions are grouped into an or- 
ganizing committee they shall become locals of the organizing 
committee. The organizing committee shall have the same status 
as national or international union under this constitution except 
that it shall be under the direct supervision and control of this 
Federation as provided herein. 

When directly affiliated local unions are grouped into a na- 
tional council they shall remain local unions directly affiliated 
with this Federation. 

Sec. 4. The per capita payment to the Federation by local 
unions directly affiliated to it shall be determined by the Execu- 
tive Council and shall not be less than $1.50 per month. 

Sec. 5. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions and Local 
Industrial Unions which are affiliated with this Federation pur- 
suant to Article III, Section 2, of this constitution shall be for 
all purposes local unions directly affiliated to the Federation un- 
der this and all other sections of the constitution. 

Sec. 6. The Defense Fund for Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Union of the American Federation of Labor, created under its 
constitution, shall be continued as a defense fund for local unions 
directly affiliated with this Federation, subject to the rules pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of this Article and subject to such provi- 
sions concerning contributions by and the eligibilty of Local In- 
dustrial Unions formerly affiliated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations as may be determined by the Executive 


Council. 
ARTICLE XVI - 
Per Capita Tax and Assessments 


Section 1. A per capita tax shall be paid upon the full 
paid up membership of each affiliated national or international 
union, organizing committee and directly affiliated local union. 

Sec. 2. Each national or international union and organizing 
committee shall pay on or before the fifteenth day of each month, 
for the preceding month, a per capita tax of five cents per mem- 
ber per month. 

Sec. 3. Each directly affiliated local union shall pay on or 
before the fifteenth day of each month, for the preceding month, 
a per capita tax of not less than $1.50 per member per month, 
as provided for in the rules governing the organization and ac- 
tivities of such directly affiliated local unions. Each directly af- 
filiated local union shall also pay to the Federation, a portion, to 
be fixed by the Executive Council, of the initiation fee received 
by such union from its members, but such payment to the Feder- 
ation shall in no case be less than $1.50 per member. 

Sec. 4. Revenue may also be derived from assessments 
when and as ordered by a majority vote of a convention. The 
Executive Council may also declare an assessment of not to ex- 
ceed 4 cents per member per month on all affiliated unions for 
a period not to exceed six months in any one year when the in- 
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terests of the Federation require and when funds available from 
per capita tax are insufficient to meet the needs of the Federation. 

Sec. 5. Any affiliated organization which does not pay its 
per capita tax on or before the fifteenth of each month, and as- 
sessment or assessments when due and payable, shall be notified 
of that fact by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. Any 
affiliated organization three months in arrears in payment of per 
capita tax or assessments automatically becomes suspended from 
membership in the Federation and can be reinstated only after 
such arrearages are paid in full. 

Sec. 6. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a certificate of 
affiliation, shall pay to the Federation the sum of $15.00. 

Sec. 7. Each state and local central body affiliated with the 
Federation shall pay to the Federation an annual fee of $20.00. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council may exonerate any national 
or international union, organizing committee and directly affili- 
ated local union from the payment of per capita tax or assess- 
ments due to the Federation for any month upon a proper show- 
ing that, in the opinion of the Executive Council, good cause 
therefore exists. Exonerated members shall be regarded, for 
the purposes of this constitution, as paid up members for the 
period of exoneration. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Amendments 


This constitution can be amended or altered only by the con- 
vention, by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, either 
by a show of hands, or, if a roll-call is properly demanded as 
provided in this constitution, by such roll-call. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
Existing Agreements 

Section 1. The agreement for the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, as approved by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the conventions of both federa- 
tions is incorporated herein and made a part of this constitution. 

Sec. 2. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall be pre- 
served and, with the consent of the signatories, shall be extended 
for a period of two years from its present expiration date and 
amended to make it effective as between all unions signatory to 
it irrespective of their former affiliation. The CIO Organizational 
Disputes Agreement shall be maintained in force for its term as 
between the unions which have adhered to it. The AFL Internal 
Disputes Plan shall be maintained in force for its term with 
respect to the unions which have adhered to it. A Joint Com- 
mittee shall be established by the Executive Council to formu- 
late the means for incorporating these three agreements into a 
combined no-raiding and organizational and jurisdictional dis- 
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putes agreement which can be effective as between all of the 
unions becoming signatory to it irrespective of their former 
affiliation and for the purpose of extending by voluntary agree- 
ment, such provisions to all affiliates of this Federation. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Initial Convention 

Section 1. The provisions of this constitution shall govern 
the initial convention of the Federation except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Article. 

Sec. 2. The initial convention shall be called, and the time 
and place determined, by the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the conventions of the two fed- 
erations. 

Sec. 3. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall act as 
the credentials committee for the initial convention and shall be 
empowered to accredit as delegates to such convention all of the 
delegates who have been duly accredited to the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations which approved this constitution. Where 
the total number of such delegates of any affiliated organization 
is less than the number of delegates to which such organization 
is entitled under Article IV, Section 4, the Joint AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee shall be empowered to accredit additional delegates 
from such organization up to such number. 

Sec. 4. Delegations representing national and international 
unions, organizing committees and directly affiliated local unions 
shall each be entitled to a total number of votes based upon the 
membership represented by such delegation at the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations approving this constitution. State and local 
central bodies and national departments shall each be repre- 
sented by one delegate and shall each be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 5. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall report to 
the convention, designate temporary officers for the convention, 
appoint all convention committees, and take such other action 
with respect to the conduct of the convention as may become 
necessary by virtue of the fact that it is an initial convention. 


ARTICLE XX 

Effective Date 
This constitution and the Merger Agreement between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations shall become effective upon approval by the sepa- 
rate conventions of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and shall govern the affairs 
of the Federation beginning with the first convention of the 
Federation. 
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